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WHEN  GHOST  MEETS  GHOST 

CHAPTER  O 

A  OOKNECnNG-LINK  BETWEEN  THE  WRITER  AND  THE  STORY,  AMOUNT- 
ING TO  VERT  LITTLE.  THERE  WAS  A  COURT  SOME  FIFTY  YEARS 
SINCE  IN  LONDON,  SOMEWHERE,  THAT  IS  NOW  NOWHERE.  THAT's 
! 


Some  fifty  years  ago  there  still  remained,  in  a  street  reachable 
after  inquiry  by  turning  to  the  left  out  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  a  rather  picturesque  Court  with  an  archway;  which  I,  the 
writer  of  this  story,  could  Yiot  find  when  I  tried  to  locate  it  the 
other  day.  I  hunted  for  it  a  good  deal,  and  ended  by  coming 
away  in  despair  and  going  for  rest  and  refreshment  to  a  new-bom 
teasbop,  where  a  number  of  young  ladies  had  lost  their  indi- 
viduality, and  the  one  who  brought  my  tea  was  callous  to  me  and 
mine  because  you  pay  at  the  desk.  But  she  had  an  orderly  soul, 
for  she  turned  over  the  lump  of  sugar  that  had  a  little  butter 
on  it,  so  as  to  lie  on  the  buttery  side  and  look  more  tidy-like. 

If  the  tea  had  been  China  tea,  fresh-made,  it  might  have 
helped  me  to  recollecting  the  name  of  that  Court,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  forgotten.  But  it  was  Ceylon  and  had  stood. 
However,  it  was  hot.  Only  you  will  never  convince  me  that  it 
was  fresh-made,  not  even  if  you  have  me  dragged  asunder  by 
wild  horses.  Its  upshot  was,  for  the  purpose  of  this  story,  that 
it  did  not  help  me  to  recollect  the  name  of  that  Court. 

I  have  to  confess  with  shame  that  I  have  written  the  whole 
of  what  follows  under  a  false  pretence;  having  called  it  out  of  its 
name,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  throughout.  I  know  it  had  a 
name.  It  does  not  matter;  the  story  can  do  without  accuracy — 
commonplace  matter  of  fact! 

But  do  what  I  will,  I  keep  on  recollecting  new  names  for  it, 
and  each  aeema  more  plausible  than  the  other.  Coltsfoot  Court, 
Barretts  Court,  Chesterfield  Court,  Sapps  Court!  Any  one  of 
these,  if  I  add  seventeen-hundred-and-much,  or  eighteen -hundred- 
flDd-nothing-to-speak-of,  seems  to  fit  this  Court  to  a  nicety.  Sup- 
make  it  Sapps  Court,  and  Jet  it  go  at  that  I 
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Oh,  the  little  old  corners  of  the  world  that  were  homes  and 
are  gone!  Years  hence  the  Court  we  will  call  Sapps  will  still 
dwell  in  some  old  mind  th|t  knew  its  every  brick»  and  be  po^ 
trayed  to  credulous  hearers  yet  unborn  as  an  unpretentious  Eden* 
by  some  laudator  of  its  tempus' actum — some  forgotten  soul  wai^ 
ing  for  emancipation  in  an  infirmary  or  almshouse. 

Anyhow,  /  can  remember  this  Court,  and  can  tell  a  tale  it  play^ 
a  part  in,  only  not  very  quick. 

Anybody  might  have  passed  down  the  main  street  and  nev^T^ 
noticed  it,  because  its  arched  entry  didn't  give  on  the  street,  bi^ 
on  a  bay  or  cul-de-sac  just  long  enough  for  a  hansom  to  driir^^ 
into  but  not   to  turn  round  in.     There  was  nothing  to  arrei^ 
the   attention    of   the   passer-by,    self-absorbed   or   professional 
engaged;  simultaneous  possibilities,  in  his  case. 

But  if  the  passer-by  forgot  himself  and  neglected  his  proper*^ 
function  in  life  at  the  moment  that  he  came  abreast  of  this 
cul-de-sac,  he  may  have  thereby  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Sapps 
Court;  and,  if  a  Londoner,  may  have  wondered  why  he  never 
knew  of  it  before.  For  there  was  nothing  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  its  arched  entry  to  induce  him  to  face  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  entering  it.  He  may  even  have  nursed  intentions 
of  saying  to  a  friend  who  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
town : — "  I  say.  Old  Cock,  you  think  yourself  mighty  clever  and 
all  that,  but  I  bet  you  can't  tell  me  where  Sapps  Court  is."  If, 
however,  he  never  went  down  Sapps  Court  at  all — merely  looked 
at  his  iiiHcription  and,  recollecting  his  own  place  in  nature,  passed 
on — I  Hhouldn't  be  surprised. 

It  wont  downhill  under  the  archway  when  you  did  go  in,  and 
you  cunio  to  a  stop.  If  you  did  not  tumble  owing  to  the  sudden- 
nc'HH  and  depth  of  this  stop,  you  came  to  another;  and  were  stupe- 
fi<Hl  by  nmching  the  frround  four  inches  sooner  than  you  expected, 
and  imulo  constMoiis  that  your  skeleton  had  been  driven  an  equal 
distanee  upwards  tlirough  your  system.  Then  you  could  see  Sapps 
(Jourt,  hut  under  provocation,  from  its  entry.  When  you  recovered 
your  temper  you  admitted  that  it  was  a  better  Court  than  you 
had  antieipated. 

AH  i\\vi  residences  were  in  a  row  on  the  left,  and  there  was  a 
dead  wall  on  tlie  ri^ht  with  an  inscription  on  a  stone  in  it  that 
said  the  ground  twelve  inches  beyond  belonged  to  somebody  else. 
This  wall  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  main  street,  lending  itself 
to  H  fiction  that  tlie  houses  therein  had  gardens  or  yards  behind 
them.  They  hadn*t;  but  the  tenants  believed  they  had,  and  hung 
out  chemises  and  nightgowns  and  shirts  to  dry  in  the  areas  tboy 
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built  up  their  faith  on;  and  really,  if  they  were  properly  wrung 
out  afore  hung  up  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of,  because  the 
blacks  didn't  hold  on,  not  to  crock,  but  got  shook  off  or  blew  away 
of  theirselyes.    We  put  this  in  the  language  of  our  informant. 

However,  the  story  has  no  business  on  the  other  side  of  this 
walL    What  concerns  it  is  the  row  of  houses  on  the  left. 

If  ever  a  row  of  houses  bore  upon  them  the  stamp  of  having 
been  overtal^en  and  surrounded  by  an  unexpected  city,  these  did. 
The  wooden  palings  that  still  skirted  the  breathing-room  in  front 
of  them  almost  said  aloud  to  every  newcomer : — "  Where  is  the 
strip  of  land  gone  that  we  could  see  beyonxl,  day  by  day;  that 
belonged  to  God-knows-who ;  whose  further  boundary  was  the 
road  the  haycarts  brought  their  loads  on,  drawn  by  deliberate 
horses  that  had  bells?"  The  persistent  sunflowers  that  still 
struggled  into  being  behind  them  told  tales  of  how  big  they 
were  in  youth,  years  ago,  when  they  could  turn  to  the  sun  and 
hope  to  catch  his  eye.  The  stray  wallflowers  murmured  to  all 
who  had  ears  to  hear : — **  This  is  how  we  smelt  in  days  gone  by — 
but  oh ! — so  much  stronger !  "  The  wooden  shutters,  outside  the 
ground-floors  that  really  stood  upon  the  ground,  told,  if  you  chose 
to  listen,  of  how  they  kept  the  houses  safe  from  thieves  in  moonlit 
nights  a  century  ago;  and  the  doors  between  them — ^for  each 
house  was. three  windows  wide — opened  straight  into  the  kitchen. 
So  they  were,  or  had  been,  cottages.  But  the  miscreant  in  pos- 
session twenty  years  ago,  instigated  by  a  jerry-builder,  had  added 
a  storey  and  removed  the  tiled  roofs  whose  garrets  were  every 
bit  as  good  as  the  jerry-built  rooms  that  took  their  place.  Sapp 
himself  may  have  done  it — one  knows  nothing  of  his  principles — 
and  at  the  same  time  in  a  burst  of  overweening  vanity  called 
his  cottages  his  Court.  But  one  rather  likes  to  think  that  Sapp 
was  with  his  forbears  when  this  came  about,  when  the  wall 
was  built  up  opposite,  and  the  cottages  could  no  longer  throw  their 
dust  everywhere,  but  had  to  resort  to  a  common  dustbin  at  the 
end  of  the  Court,  which  smelt  so  you  could  smell  it  quite  plain 
across  ^e  wall  when  the  lid  was  off.  That  dustbin  was  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  decadence  of  Sapp. 
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CHAPTER  I 

OF  DAVE  AND  DOLLY  WARDLE  AND  THEIR  UNCLE  MOSES,  WHO  HAD 
BEEN  A  PRIZEFIGHTER,  AND  THEIR  AUNT  M'RIAR,  WHO  KEPT  AN 
EYE  ON  THEM.  OF  DAVE's  SERVICES  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  AND  OF  AN- 
OTHER PUBLIC  THAT  NEARLY  MADE  UNCLE  MO  BANKRUPT.  OF  HIS 
PAST  BATTLES,  NOTABLY  ONE  WITH  A  SWEEP.  OF  MRS.  PRICHARD 
AND  MRS.  BURR,  WHO  LIVED  UPSTAIRS.  OF  A  BAD  ACCIDENT  THAT 
BEFELL  DAVE,  AND  OF  SIMEON  STYUTES.     HOW  UNCLE  MO  STRAPPED 

UP  Dave's  head  with  diachylum  bought  by  a  very  bad  boy, 

MICHAEL    RAGSTROAR,    THE    LIKE    OF    WHOM    YOU    NEVER !      OF    THE 
JUDGEMENT  OF  SOLOMON,  AND  DAVE's  CAT 

In  the  last  house  down  the  Court,  the  one  that  was  so  handy 
to  the  dustbin,  lived  a  very  small  boy  and  a  still  smaller  sister. 
There  were  other  members  of  the  household — to  wit,  their  Uncle 
Moses  and  their  Aunt  M'riar,  who  were  not  husband  and  wife, 
but  respectively  brother  and  sister  of  Dave's  father  and  mother. 
Uncle  Moses'  name  was  Wardle,  Aunt  M'riar's  that  of  a  deceased 
or  vanished  husband.  But  Sapps  Court  was  never  prepared  to 
say  offhand  what  this  name  was,  and  ''  Aunt  M'riar "  was  uni- 
versal. So  indeed  was  "Uncle  Mo";  but,  as  No.  7  had  been 
spoken  of  as  "  Wardle's "  since  his  brother  took  the  lower  half 
of  the  house  for  himself  and  his  first  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  there  fifteen  years,  the  name  Wardle  had  come  to  be  the 
name  of  the  house.  This  brother  had  been  some  ten  years  younger 
than  Moses,  and  had  had  apparently  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  family  weddings ;  as  "  old  Mo,"  if  he  ever  was  married, 
had  kept  the  lady  secret;  from  his  brother's  family  certainly,  and 
presumably  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  little  boy  was  the  sort  of  boy  you  were  sorry  was  ever  going 
to  be  eleven,  because  at  five  years  and  ten  months  he  was  that 
square  and  compact,  that  chunky  and  yet  that  tender,  that  no 
right-minded  person  could  desire  him  to  be  changed  to  an  im- 
pident  young  scaramouch  like  young  Michael  Ragstroar  four  doors 
higher  up,  who  was  eleven  and  a  regular  handful. 

His  name  was  Dave  Wardle,  after  his  father;  and  his  sister's 
Dorothea,  after  her  mother.  Both  names  appeared  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  the  parish  churchyard,  and  you  might  have  thought 
they  was  anybody,  said  Public  Opinion;  which  showed  that  Dave 
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ftnd  his  sister  were  orphans.  Both  had  recollections  of  their 
father,  but  the  funeral  he  indulged  in  three  years  since  had 
elbowed  other  memories  out  of  court.  Of  their  mother  they  only 
knew  by  hearsay,  as  Dave  was  only  three  years  old  when  his 
sister  committed  matricide,  quite  unconsciously,  and  you  could 
bear  her  all  the  way  up  the  Court.  Pardon  the  storsr's  way  of 
introducing  attestations  to  some  fact  of  interest  or  importance 
in  the  language  in  which  its  compiler  has  received  it. 

They  were  good  children  to  do  with,  said  their  Aunt  M'riar, 
so  long  as  you  kep'  an  eye.  And  a  good  job  they  were,  because 
who  was  to  do  her  work  if  she  was  every  minute  prancing  round 
after  a  couple  of  young  monkeys?  This  was  a  strained  way  of 
indicating  the  case;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  substantial 
truth.  So  Aunt  M'riar  felt  at  rest  so  long  as  Dave  was  content 
to  set  up  atop  of  the  dustbin-lid  and  shout  till  he  was  hoarse;  all 
the  while  using  a  shovel,  that  was  public  property,  as  a  gong. 

Perhaps  Dave  took  his  sister  Dolly  into  his  confidence  about 
the  nature  of  the  trust  he  conceived  himself  to  hold  in  connection 
with  this  dustbin.  To  others  of  the  inhabitants  he  was  reticent, 
merdy  referring  to  an  emolument  he  was  entitled  to.  *'  The 
man  on  the  lid,"  he  said,  *^  has  a  farden."  He  said  this  with 
such  conviction  that  few  had  the  heart  to  deny  the  justice  of  the 
claim  outright,  resorting  to  subterfuges  to  evade  a  cash  settle- 
ment. One  had  left  his  change  on  the  piano;  another  was  looking 
forward  to  an  early  liquidation  of  small  liabilities  on  the  return 
of  his  ship  to  port;  another  would  see  about  it  next  time  Sunday 
come  of  a  Friday,  and  so  on.  But  only  his  Uncle  Moses  ever 
gave  him  an  actual  farthing,  and  Dave  deposited  it  in  a  cat  on 
the  mantebhelf,  who  was  hollow  by  nature,  and  provided  by  art 
with  a  slot  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  It  could  be  shook  out  if  you 
wanted  it,  and  Dave  occasionally  took  it  out  of  deposit  in  con- 
nection with  a  course  of  experiments  he  was  interested  in.  He 
wished  to  determine  how  far  he  could  spit  it  out. 

This  inquiry  was  a  resource  against  ennui  on  rainy  days  and 
f<)S87  days  and  days  that  were  going  to  clear  up  later.  All  these 
sorts  were  devised  by  the  malignity  of  Providence  for  the  con- 
fusion of  small  boys  yearning  to  be  on  active  service,  redis- 
tributing property,  obstructing  traffic,  or  calling  attention  to 
personal  peculiarities  of  harmless  passers-by.  But  it  was  not 
so  inexhaustible  but  that  cases  occurred  when  those  children  got 
that  unsettled  and  masterful  there  was  no  abiding  their  racket; 
and  as  for  Dolly,  her  brother  was  making  her  every  bit  as  bad 
••  himself.    At  such  times  a  great  resource  was  to  induce  Uncle 
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Moses  to  tell  some  experiences  of  a  glorious  past,  his  own.  For 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Prize  Ring,  and  had  been  slapped  on 
the  back  by  Dukes,  and  had  even  been  privileged  to  grasp  a  Royal 
hand.  He  was  now  an  unwieldy  giant,  able  to  get  about  with  a 
stick  when  the  day  was  fine,  but  every  six  months  less  inclined 
for  the  effort. 

Uncle  Moses,  when  he  retired  from  public  life,  had  put  all  his 
winnings,  which  were  considerable,  into  a  long  lease  of  a  pot- 
house near  Golden  Square,  where  he  was  well-known  and  very 
popular.  If,  however,  there  had  been  a  rock  on  the  premises 
and  he  had  had  all  the  powers  of  his  namesake,  four-half  would 
have  had  to  run  as  fast  from  it  as  ever  did  water  from  the  rock 
in  Horeb,  to  keep  down  the  thirst  of  Golden  Square.  For  Uncle 
Moses  not  only  refused  to  take  money  from  old  friends  who 
dwelt  in  his  memory,  but  weakly  gave  way  to  constructive 
allegations  of  long  years  of  comradeship  in  a  happy  past,  which 
his  powers  of  recollection  did  not  enable  him  to  contradict. 
"  Wot,  old  Moses ! — ^you'll  never  come  for  to  go  for  to  say  you've 
forgot  old  Swipey  Sam,  jist  along  in  the  Old  Kent  Road — Easy 
Shavin'  one  'apenny  or  an  arrangement  come  to  by  the  week ! " 
Or  merely,  "  Seein'  you's  as  good  as  old  times  come  alive  again, 
mate."  Suchlike  appeals  were  almost  invariable  from  any  cus- 
tomer who  got  fair  speech  of  Uncle  Moses  in  his  own  bar.  In 
his  absence  these  claims  were  snuffed  out  roughly  by  a  prosaic 
barman — even  the  most  pathetic  ones,  such  as  that  of  an  extinct 
thimblerigger  for  whom  three  small  thimbles  and  one  little  pea 
had  ceased  for  ever,  years  ago,  when  he  got  his  fingers  in  a  sausage- 
machine.  But  Uncle  Moses  was  so  much  his  own  barman  that 
this  generosity  told  heavily  against  his  credit;  and  he  would 
certainly  have  been  left  a  pauper  but  for  the  earnest  counsels 
of  an  old  friend  known  in  his  circle  of  Society  as  Affability  Bob, 
although  his  real  name  was  Jeremiah  Alibone.  By  him  he  was 
persuaded  to  dispose  of  the  lease  of  the  "  Marquess  of  Montrose  " 
while  it  still  had  some  value,  and  to  retire  on  a  pound  a  week. 
This  might  have  been  more  had  he  invested  all  the  proceeds  in 
an  annuity.  "  But,  put  it  I  do!  "  said  he.  "  I  don*t  see  my  way 
to  no  advantage  for  David  and  Dorothy,  and  this  here  young 
newcome,  if  I  was  to  hop  the  twig."  For  this  was  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  little  Dave,  nearly  six  years  before  the  date  of 
this  story. 

Affability  Bob  applauded  his  friend's  course  of  action  in  view 
of  its  motive.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  tell  you  this,  Moses.  If  you'd 
'a'  gone  on  standin'  Sam  to  every  narrycove  round  about  Soho 
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much  longer,  '  No  effects '  would  have  been  your  vardict,  sir." 
To  which  Uncle  Moses  replied,  "  Right  you  are,  old  friend,"  and 
changed  the  subject. 

However,  there  you  have  plenty  to  show  what  a  rich  mine  of 
past  experience  Uncle  Moses  had  to  dig  in.  The  wonder  was 
that- Dave  and  Dolly  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  its  wealth, 
always  preferring  a  monotonous  repetition  of  an  encounter  their 
uncle  had  had  with  a  Sweep.  He  could  butt,  this  Sweep  could, 
like  a  battering-ram,  ketching  hold  upon  you  symultaneous 
round  the  gaiters.  He  was  irresistible  by  ordinary  means,  his 
head  being  unimpressionable  by  direct  impact.  But  Uncle  Moses 
had  been  one  too  many  for  him,  having  put  a  lot  of  thinking  into 
the  right  way  of  dealing  with  his  system. 

He  had  perceived  that  the  hardest  head,  struck  evenly  on  both 
sides  at  the  same  moment,  must  suffer  approximately  as  much 
as  if  jammed  against  the  door-post  and  catched  full  with  a  fair 
round  swing.  Whereas  had  these  blows  followed  one  another 
on  a  yielding  head,  the  injury  it  inflicted  as  a  battering-ram 
might  have  outweighed  the  damage  it  received  in  inflicting  it. 
As  it  was,  Peter — so  Uncle  Moses  called  the  Sweep — was  for  one 
moment  defenceless,  being  preoccupied  in  seizing  his  opponent 
by  the  ankles;  and  although  his  cranium  had  no  sinuses,  and 
was  so  thick  it  could  crush  a  quart-pot  like  an  opera-hat,  it  did 
not  court  a  fourth  double  concussion,  and  this  time  he  was 
destined  to  disappoint  his  backers. 

His  opponent,  who  in  those  days  was  known  as  the  Hanley 
Linnet,  suffered  very  little  in  the  encounter.  No  doubt  you 
know  that  a  man  in  flne  training  can  take  an  amazing  number 
of  back -falls  on  fair  ground,  clear  of  snags  and  brickbats;  and, 
of  course,  the  Linnet's  seconds  made  a  special  point  of  this, 
examining  careful  and  keeping  an  eye  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  broke-up  rubbish  inside  the  ropes  by  parties  having  an 
interest,  or  viciously  disposed. 

**  There  you  are  again,  Uncle  Mo,  a-tellin'  and  a-tellin'  and 
a-tellin' ! "  So  Aunt  M'riar  would  say  when  she  heard  this  nar- 
rative going  over  well-known  ground  for  the  thousandth  time. 
''And  them  children  not  lettin'  you  turn  round  in  bed,  /  call 
it!"  This  was  in  reference  to  Dave  and  Dolly's  severity  about 
the  text.  The  smallest  departure  from  the  earlier  version  led 
to  both  them  children  pouncing  at  once.  Dave  would  exclaim 
reproachfully: — "You  did  say  a  Sweep  with  one  blind  eye,  Uncle 
Ko! "  and  DoUy  would  confirm  his  words  with  as  much  emphasis 
as  her  powers  of  speech  allowed.    "  Essoodid,  a  'Weep  with  one 
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b'ind  eye  I  " — also  reproachf  uUy.  Then  Uncle  Moses  would  sup- 
ply a  corrected  version  of  whatever  was  defective,  in  this  case 
an  eye  not  quite  blind,  but  nearly,  owing  to  a  young  nipi)er, 
no  older  than  Dave,  aiming  a  broken  bottle  at  him  as  the  or- 
ficers  was  conducting  of  him  to  the  Station,  after  a  fight  Wands- 
worth way,  the  other  party  being  took  off  to  the  Horspital  for 
dead. 

The  Jews,  I  am  told,  won't  stand  any  nonsense  when  they 
have  their  sacred  writings  copied,  always  destrojring  every  in- 
accurate MS.  the  moment  an  error  is  spotted  in  it.  Dave  and 
Dolly  were  not  the  Jews,  but  they  were  as  intolerant  of  varia- 
tion in  the  text  of  this  almost  sacred  legend  of  the  Sweep. 
"  S'ow  me  how  you  punched  him,  wiv  Dave's  head,"  Dolly  would 
say;  and  she  would  be  most  exacting  over  the  dramatic  rendering 
of  this  ancient  fight.  "  Percisely  this  way  like  I'm  showing  you — 
only  harder,"  was  Uncle  Moses'  voucher  for  his  own  accuracy. 
**Muss  harder?"  inquired  Dolly.  "  Well— a  tidy  bit  harder!" 
said  the  veteran  with  truth.  The  head  of  the  Sweep's  under- 
study, Dave,  was  not  equal  to  a  full-dress  rehearsal.  So  Dolly 
had  to  be  content  with  the  promise  of  a  closer  reading  of  the 
part  when  her  brother  was  growed  up. 

But  it  was  rather  like  Aunt  M'riar  said,  for  Uncle  Moses. 
Those  two  young  Turks  didn't  allow  their  uncle  no  latitude,  in 
the  manner  of  speaking.    He  couldn't  turn  round  in  bed. 

These  rainy  days,  when  the  children  could  not  possibly  be 
allowed  out,  taxed  their  guardians'  patience  just  to  the  point 
of  making  them — suppose  we  say — not  ungrateful  to  Providence 
when  old  Mrs.  Prichard  upstairs  giv'  leave  for  the  children  to 
come  and  play  up  in  her  room.  She  was  the  only  other  in- 
dweller  in  the  house,  living  in  the  front  and  back  attics  with  Mrs. 
Burr,  who  took  jobs  out  in  the  dressmaking,  and  very  moderate 
charges.  When  Mrs.  Burr  worked  at  home,  Mrs.  Prichard 
enjoyed  her  society  and  knitted,  while  Mrs.  Burr  cut  out  and 
basted.  Very  few  remarks  were  passed;  for  though  Mrs.  Burr 
was  snappish  now  and  again,  company  was  company,  and  Mrs. 
Prichard  she  put  up  with  a  little  temper  at  times,  because  we 
all  had  our  trials;  and  Mrs.  Burr  was  considered  good  at  heart, 
though  short  with  you  now  and  again.  Hence  when  loneliness 
became  irksome,  Mrs.  Prichard  found  Dave  and  Dolly  a  satis- 
faction, so  long  as  nothing  was  broke.  It  was  a  pleasant  exten- 
sion of  the  experience  of  their  early  youth  to  play  at  monarchs, 
military  celebrities,  professional  assassins,  and  so  on,  in  old  Mrs. 
Prichard's  room  upstairs.     And  sometimes  nothing  was  broke. 
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Otherwise  one  day  at  No.  7,  Sapps  Court,  was  much  the  same 
as  another. 

Uncle  Mo's  residence  in  Sapps  Court  dated  many  years  before 
the  coming  of  Aunt  M'riar;  in  fact,  as  far  back  as  the  time 
he  was  deprived  of  his  anchorage  in  Soho.  He  was  then  taken 
in  by  his  brother,  recently  a  widower;  and  no  question  had  ever 
arisen  of  his  quitting  the  haven  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  towed 
into  as  a  derelict;  until,  some  years  later,  David  announced 
that  he  was  thinking  of  Dolly  Tarver  at  Ealing.  Moses  smoked 
through  a  pipe  in  silence,  so  as  to  give  full  consideration;  then 
said,  like  an  easy-going  old  boy  as  he  was: — "You  might  do 
worse,  Dave.  I  can  clear  out,  any  minute.  You've  only  got  to 
sing  out/'  To  which  his  brother  had  replied : — "  Don't  you  talk 
of  clearing  out,  not  till  Miss  Tarver  she  tells  you."  Moses' 
answer  was: — ^**I'm  agreeable,  Dave";  and  the  matter  dropped 
until  some  time  after,  when  he  had  made  Dolly  Tarver's  acquaint- 
ance. She,  on  hearing  that  her  union  with  David  would  send 
Mo  again  adrift,  had  threatened  to  declare  off  if  such  a  thing 
was  so  much  as  spoke  of.  So  Moses  had  remained  on,  in  the 
character  of  a  permanency  saturated  with  temporariness ;  and, 
when  the  little  boy  Dave  began  to  take  his  place  in  Society, 
proceeded  to  appropriate — so  said  the  child's  parents — more  than 
an  uncle's  fair  share  of  him. 

Then  came  the  tragedy  of  his  mother's  death,  causing  the 
Court  to  go  into  mourning,  and  leaving  Dave  with  a  sister,  too 
young  *to  be  conscious  of  responsibility  for  it.  Not  too  young, 
however,  to  make  her  case  heard — the  case  all  living  things 
have  against  the  Power  that  creates  them  without  so  much  as 
asking  leave.  The  riot  she  made  being  interpreted  by  both 
father  and  uncle  as  protest  against  Mrs.  Twiggins,  a  midwife 
who  made  herself  disagreeable — or,  strictly  speaking,  more  dis- 
agreeable; being  normally  unpleasant,  and  apt  to  snap  when 
spoke  to,  however  civil — it  was  thought  desirable  to  call  in  the 
help  of  her  Aunt  M'riar,  who  was  living  with  her  family  at 
Ealing  as  a  widow  without  incumbrance.  Dolly  junior  appeared 
to  calm  down  under  Aunt  M'riar's  auspices,  though  every  now 
and  then  her  natural  indignation  got  the  better  of  her  self- 
restraint.  Dave  junior  was  disgusted  with  his  sister  at  first, 
but  softened  gradually  towards  her  as  she  matured. 

His  father  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  his  young  wife. 
Even  an  omnibus-driver  is  not  exempt  from  inflammation  of  the 
hmgSy  although  the  complaint  is  not  so  fatal  among  persons 
exposed  to  all  weathers  as  among  leaders  of  .indoor  lives.    A  vio- 
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lent  double  pneumonia  carried  o£F  Uncle  Mo's  brother,  six  months 
after  he  became  a  widower,  and  about  three  years  before  the  date 
of  this  story. 

Whether  in  some  other  class  of  life  a  marriageable  uncle  and 
aunt — sixty  and  forty  respectively — would  have  accepted  their 
condominium  of  the  household  that  was  left,  it  is  not  for  the 
story  to  discuss.  Uncle  Moses  refused  to  give  up  the  two  babies, 
and  Aunt  M'riar  refused  to  leave  them,  and — as  was  remarked 
by  both — ^there  you  were!  It  was  an  impcisse.  The  only  effect 
it  had  on  the  position  was  that  Uncle  Mo's  temporariness  got  a 
little  boastful,  and  slighted  his  permanency.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  insult,  and  the  only 
change  that  took  place  in  the  three  following  years  at  No.  7, 
Sapps  Court,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  downstairs  tenants. 
Some  months  before  the  first  date  of  the  story,  a  variation  came 
about  in  the  occupancy  upstairs,  Mrs.  Prichard  and  Mrs.  Burr 
taking  the  place  of  some  parties  who,  if  the  truth  was  told,  were 
rather  a  riddance.  The  fact  is  merely  recorded  as  received; 
nothing  further  has  transpired  regarding  these  persons. 

Mrs.  Prichard  was  a  very  old  lady  who  seldom  showed  herself 
outside  of  her  own  room — so  the  Court  testified — but  who,  when 
she  did  so,  impressed  the  downstairs  tenants  as  of  unfathomable 
antiquity  and  a  certain  pictorial  appearance,  causing  Uncle  Mo 
to  speak  of  her  as  an  old  picter,  and  Dave  to  misapprehend  her 
name.  For  he  always  spoke  of  her  as  old  Mrs.  Picture.  Mrs. 
Burr  dawned  upon  the  Court  as  a  civil-spoken  person  Who  was 
away  most  part  of  the  day,  and  who  did  not  develope  her  identity 
vigorously  during  the  first  year  of  her  tenancy.  One  is  terribly 
handicapped  by  one's  own  absence,  as  a  member  of  any  Society. 

As  time  went  on,  Dave  and  Dolly,  who  began  life  with  an  idea 
that  Sapps  Court  was  the  Universe,  became  curious  about  what 
was  going  on  outside.  They  grew  less  contented  with  the  dustbin, 
and  ambition  dictated  to  Dave  an  enthronement  on  an  iron  post 
at  the  entrance,  under  the  archway.  The  delight  of  sitting  on 
this  post  was  so  great  that  Dave  willingly  faced  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  get  down,  and  whenever  he  could  persuade  anyone  to 
put  him  up  ran  a  risk  of  remaining  there  sine  die.  When  he 
could  not  induce  a  native  of  the  Court  to  do  this,  he  endeavoured 
to  influence  the  outer  public,  not  without  success.  For  when  it 
came  to  understand — that  public — that  the  grubby  little  tenant 
of  Dave's  grubby  little  shirt  and  trousers  was  not  asking  the 
time  nor  for   a  hoyp'ny,  but  was  murmuring   shyly: — "I   soy, 
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mawster,  put  me  up  atop/'  at  the  same  time  slapping  the  post 
on  either  side  with  two  grubby  little  fat  hands,  it  would  unbend 
and  comply,  telling  Dave  to  hold  on  tight,  and  never  asking 
no  questions  how  ever  the  child  was  to  be  got  o£F  of  it  when 
the  time  came.  Because  people  are  that  selfish  and  incon- 
siderate. 

The  difBculty  of  getting  down  off  of  it  all  by  himself,  without  a 
friendly  supporting  hand  in  the  waistband  of  his  trousers,  was 
connected  with  the  form  of  this  post's  head.  It  was  not  a  dis- 
used twenty-four  pounder  with  a  shot  in  its  muzzle,  as  so  many 
posts  are,  but  a  real  architectural  post,  cast  from  a  pattern  at 
the  foundry.  Its  capital  expanded  at  the  top,  and  its  projecting 
rim  made  its  negotiation  difficult  to  climbers,  if  small;  hard  to 
get  round  from  below,  and  perilous  to  leave  hold  of  all  of  a 
sudden-like,  in  order  to  grasp  the  shaft  in  descent.  But  then, 
it  was  this  very  expansion  that  provided  a  seat  for  Dave,  which 
the  other  sort  of  post  would  hardly  have  afforded. 

How  did  Simeon  Stylites  manage  to  scrat  on?  One  prefers 
to  think  that  an  angel  put  him  on  his  column,  carrying  him  some- 
what as  one  carries  a  cat;  and  called  for  him  to  be  taken  down 
at  convenient  intervals  by  appointment.  The  mind  revolts  at 
the  idea  that  he  really  never  came  down,  quite  never!  But 
then,  when  the  starving  man  is  on  at  the  Aquarium,  we — that  is 
to  say,  the  humane  public — are  apt  to  give  way  to  mere  maudlin 
sentimentalism,  and  hope  he  is  cheating.  And  when  a  person  at 
a  Music  Hall  folds  backwards  and  looks  through  his  legs  at  us 
forwards,  we  always  hope  he  feels  no  strain — ^nothing  but  a  great 
and  justifiable  professional  pride.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  feeling 
that  any  of  these  good  people  are  suffering  on  our  behalf.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Simeon  Stylites  there  was  a  mixture  of  motives, 
no  doubt. 

Dave  Wardle  was  too  young  to  have  motives,  and  had  none, 
unless  the  desire  to  surprise  and  impress  Dolly  had  weight  with 
him.  But  he  had  the  longing  on  him  which  that  young  gentle- 
man in  the  poem  expressed  by  writing  the  Latin  for  taller  on  a 
flag;  and  to  gratify  it  had  scaled  the  dustbin  as  the  merest 
infant.  It  was  an  Alpine  record.  But  the  iron  post  was  no 
mere  Matterhom.  It  was  like  Peter  Bot's  Mountain;  and  once 
you  was  up,  there  you  were,  and  no  getting  down! 

The  occasional  phrases  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Aunt 
M'riar  which  have  crept  into  the  text  recently — ^not,  as  I  think, 
to  its  detriment — ^were  used  by  her  after  a  mishap  which  befell 
her  n^bew  owing  to  the  child's  impatience.    If  he'd  only  a  had 
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the  sense  to  set  still  a  half  a  minute  longer,  she  would  have  done 
them  frills  and  could  have  run  up  the  Court  a'most  as  soon  as 
look  at  you.  But  she  hoped  what  had  happened  would  prove 
a  warning,  not  only  to  Dave,  but  to  all  little  boys  in  a  driving 
hurry  to  get  off  posts.  And  not  only  to  them  either,  but  to  Youth 
generally,  to  pay  attention  to  what  was  said  to  it  by  Age  and 
Experience,  neither  of  which  ever  climb  up  posts  without  some 
safe  guarantee  of  being  able  to  climb  down  again. 

What  had  happened  was  that  Dave  had  cut  his  head  on  the 
ornate  plinth  of  that  cast-iron  post,  his  hands  missing  their 
grip  as  his  legs  caught  the  shaft,  so  that  he  turned  over  back- 
wards and  his  occiput  suffered.  He  showed  a  splendid  spirit — 
quite  Spartan,  in  fact — bearing  in  mind  his  uncle's  frequent 
homilies  on  the  subject  of  crjring;  a  thing  no  little  boy,  however 
young,  should  dream  of.  Dolly  was  under  no  such  obligation, 
according  to  Uncle  Moses,  being  a  female  or  the  rudiment  of  one, 
and  on  this  occasion  she  roared  for  herself  and  her  brother,  too. 
Aunt  M'riar  was  in  favour  of  taking  the  child  to  Mr.  Ekins,  the 
apothecary,  for  skilled  surgery  to  deal  with  the  case,  but  Uncle 
Moses  scouted  the  idea. 

"  Twopenn'orth  o'  stroppin'  and  a  basin  o'  warm  water,"  said 
he,  "  and  I'll  patch  him  up  equal  to  Guy's  Hospital.  .  .  .  Got  no 
diacklum?  Then  send  one  of  those  young  varmints  outside  for 
it.  .  .  .  You've  no  call  to  go  yourself."  For  a  various  crowd  of 
various  ages  under  twelve  had  come  from  nowhere  to  enjoy  the 
tragic  incident. 

"  Twopenn'orth  of  diaculum  plaster  off  of  Mr.  Ekings  the 
'poarthecary  ? "  said  that  young  Michael  Hagstroar,  thrusting 
himself  forward  and  others  backward;  because,  you  see,  he  was 
such  a  cheeky,  precocious  young  vagabond.  "  Mean  to  say  I 
can't  buy  twopenn'orth  of  diaculum  plaster  off  of  Mr.  Ekings 
the  'poarthecary  ?  Mean  to  say  my  aunt  that  orkupies  a  'ouse 
in  Chiswick  dost  to  high-water  mark  don't  send  me  to  the 
'poarthecaries  just  as  often  as  not?  For  the  mixture  to  be  taken 
regular  .  .  .    Ah ! — where's  the  twopence  ?    'And  over !  " 

Whereupon,  such  is  the  power  of  self-confidence  over  everyone 
else,  that  Aunt  M'riar  entrusted  twopence  to  this  youth,  quite 
forgetting  that  he  was  only  eleven.  Yet  her  faith  in  him  was 
not  ill-founded,  for  he  returned  like  an  echo  as  to  promptitude. 
Only,  unlike  the  echo,  he  came  back  louder  than  he  went,  and 
more  positive. 

"There's  the  quomtity  and  no  cheatin',"  said  he.  "You  can 
medger  it  up  with  a  rule  if  you  like.    Itll  medger,  you  find  if 
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it  don't!  Like  I  told  you  I  And  a  'apenny  returned  on  the 
transaction."  The  tension  of  the  situation  did  not  admit  of  the 
measnring  test — ^nor  indeed  had  Aunt  M'riar  data  to  go  upon — 
and  as  for  the  halfpenny,  it  stood  over. 

Uncle  Moses  had  not  laid  false  claim  to  surgical  skill,  and  was 
ahle  to  strap  the  wound  a'most  as  if  he'd  been  brought  up  to  it. 
By  the  time  it  was  done  Dave's  courage  was  on  the  wane,  and 
be  wasn't  sorry  to  lie  his  head  down  and  shut  to  his  eyes.  Be- 
cause the  lids  thereof  were  like  the  lids  of  plate-chests. 

However,  before  he  went  ofF  very  sound  asleep— so  sound  you 
might  have  took  him  for  a  image — he  heard  what  passed  between 
Uncle  Moses  and  Michael,  whose  name  has  been  spelt  herein  so 
that  you  should  think  of  it  as  Sapps  Court  did;  but  its  correct 
form  is  Rackstraw. 

''  Now,  young  potato-peelin's,  how  much  money  did  the  doctor 
hand  you  back  for  that  diacklum  ? " 

''Penny.  Said  he'd  charge  it  up  to  the  next  Dook  that  come 
to  his  shop." 

Thereupon  Aunt  M'riar  taxed  the  speaker  with  perfidy. 
*'  Why,  you  little  untrue,  lyin',  deceitful  story,"  she  said.  "  To 
think  you  should  say  it  was  only  a  ha'penny  I " 

''  I  never  said  no  such  a  thing.    S'elp  me !  " 

" '  'Apenny  returned  on  the  transaction '  was  the  very  identical 
selfsame  words."  Thus  Aunt  M'riar  testified.  ''  And  what  is 
more,"  she  added  inconsecutively,  "  I  do  not  believe  you've  any 
such  an  aunt,  nor  yet  ever  been  to  Chiswick." 

But  young  potato-peelings,  so  called  from  his  father's  voca- 
tion of  costermonger,  defended  himself  with  indignation.  "  Wam't 
that  square?"  said  he.  ''He  never  said  I  wam't  to  keep  it  all, 
didn't  that  doctor!"  Then  he  took  a  high  position  as  of  injured 
virtue.  "  There's  your  'apenny !  There's  both  your  'apennies ! 
Mean  to  say  I  'aven't  kep'  'em  safe  for  yer  ? "  Uncle  Moses 
allowed  the  position  of  bailee,  but  disposed  of  the  penny  as 
Solomon  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  baby,  giving  one  halfpenny 
to  Michael,  and  putting  the  other  in  Dave's  cat  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

He  justified  this  course  afterwards  on  the  ground  that  the 
doctor's  refund  was  made  to  the  actual  negotiator,  and  that 
Aunt  M'riar  had  in  any  case  received  full  value  for  her  money. 
Who  could  say  that  the  doctor,  if  referred  to,  would  not  have 
repudiated  Aunt  M'riar's  claim  in  ioiof 

Warnings,  cautions,  and  moral  lessons  derived  from  this 
incident  had  due  weight  with  Dave  for  several  days;  in  fact^ 
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until  his  cut  healed  over.    Then  he  forgot  them  and  became  as 
bad  as  ever. 


CHAPTER  n 

HOW  DAVE  FAILED  TO  PROFIT  BT  HIS  EXPERIENCE.  OP  PAOLO  TOSCANELLI 
AND  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS.  OP  A  NEW  SHORE  DAVE  AND  DOLLY 
REACHED  BY  EXPLORATION,  ROUND  THE  CORNER;  AND  OP  OTHER 
NAYIOATORS  WHO  HAD,  IN  THIS  CASE,  MADE  IT  FOR  THEMSELVES. 
OF  THE  PUBUC  SPIRIT  OF  DAVE  AND  DOLLY,  AXD  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  A  BARIUOE,  HOW  MRS.  TAPPING  AND  MRS.  RILEY  HEARD  THE 
ENGINES.  OF  A  SHORTAGE  OF  MUD,  AND  A  GREAT  RESOLVE  OF  DAVE's. 
WHY  NOT  SOME  NEW  MUD  FROM  THE  NEW  SHORE? 

The  interest  of  Dave's  accident  told  in  the  last  chapter  is  merely 
collateral.  It  shows  how  narrow  an  escape  the  story  that  follows 
had  not  only  of  never  being  finished,  but  even  of  never  being 
written.  For  if  its  events  had  never  happened,  it  goes  near  to 
certainty  that  they  would  never  have  been  narrated.  Near,  but 
not  quite.  For  even  if  Dave  had  profited  by  these  warnings, 
cautions,  and  moral  lessons  to  the  extent  of  averting  what  now 
appears  to  have  been  Destiny,  some  imaginative  author  might 
have  woven  a  history  showing  exactly  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him  if  he  had  not  been  a  good  boy.  And  that  history, 
in  the  hands  of  a  master — one  who  had  the  organ  of  the  condi- 
tional prseterpluperfect  tense  very  large — might  have  worked  out 
the  same  as  this. 

The  story  may  be  thankful  that  no  such  task  has  fallen  to  its 
author's  lot.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  tell  something  that  actually 
did  happen  than  to  make  up  as  you  go. 

Dave  was  soon  as  bad  as  ever — no  doubt  of  it.  Only  he  kept 
clear  of  that  post.  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  the 
chances  are  that  admonitions  not  to  climb  up  on  posts  had  less 
to  do  with  his  abstention  from  this  one  than  the  lesson  the  post 
itself  had  hammered  into  the  back  of  his  head.  Exploration  of 
the  outer  world — of  the  regions  imperfectly  known  beyond  that 
post — had  so  far  produced  no  fatal  consequences;  so  that  Aunt 
M'riar's  and  Uncle  Mo's  warnings  to  the  children  to  keep  within 
bounds  had  not  the  same  convincing  character. 

But  a  time  was  at  hand  for  the  passion  of  exploration  to  seize 
upon  these  two  very  young  people,  and  to  become  an  excitement 
as   absorbing   to   them   as   the   discovery   of  America  to   Paolo 
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Toscanelli  and  Christopher  Columbus.  At  first  it  was  satisfied 
by  the  cul-de-sac  recess  on  which  Sapps  Court  opened.  But  this 
paUed,  and  no  wonder!  How  could  it  compete  with  the  public 
highway  out  of  which  it  branched,  especially  when  there  was  a 
new  shore — that  is  to  say,  sewer — in  course  of  construction? 

To  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm  which  certainly  reached  to 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  see  them  shovelled  up  from  plat- 
form to  platform  by  agencies  that  spat  upon  their  hands  for 
some  professional  reason  whenever  there  came  a  lull  in  the 
supply  from  below,  was  to  find  life  worth  living  indeed.  These 
agencies  conversed  continually  about  an  injury  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  Will  of  God,  the  selfish  caprice  of  their 
employers,  or  the  cupidity  of  the  rich.  They  appeared  to  be 
capable  of  shovelling  in  any  space,  however  narrow,  almost  to 
the  extent  of  surrendering  one  dimension  and  occupying  only  a 
plane  surface.  But  it  hadn't  come  to  that  yet.  The  battens 
that  kept  the  trench-sides  vertical  were  wider  apart  than  what 
you'd  have  thought,  when  you  come  to  try  'em  with  a  two-fut 
rule.  And  the  short  lengths  of  quartering  that  kep'  'em  apart 
were  not  really  intersecting  the  diggers'  anatomies  as  the  weaver's 
shuttle  passes  through  the  warp.  That  was  only  the  impression 
of  the  unconcerned  spectator  as  he  walked  above  them  over  the 
plank  bridge  that  acknowledged  his  right  of  way  across  the  road. 
His  sympathies  remained  unentangled.  If  people  navigated,  it 
was  their  own  look  out.  You  see,  these  people  were  navvies,  or 
navigators,  although  it  strains  one's  sense  of  language  to  describe 
them  so. 

The  best  of  it  was  to  come.  For  in  time  the  lowest  navvy 
was  threatened  with  death  by  misadventure,  unless  he  come 
up  time  enoiigh  to  avoid  the  water.  The  small  pump  the  job 
had  been  making  shift  with  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  itself 
beaten,  and  to  make  way  for  one  with  two  handles,  each  with 
room  for  two  pumpers;  and  this  in  turn  was  discarded  in  favour 
of  a  noisy  affair  with  a  donkey-engine,  which  brought  up  the 
yellow  stream  as  fast  as  ever  a  gutter  of  nine-inch  plank,  nailed 
up  to  a  V,  would  carry  it  away.  And  it  really  was  a  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  of  all  those  navigators  there  was  not  one 
that  had  not  predicted  in  detail  exactly  the  course  of  events  that 
had  come  about.  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  foreman,  had  told  the  governor 
that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  having  the  pump  handy,  seeing 
they  would  go  below  the  clay.  And  each  of  the  others  had — so 
they  themselves  said-spoken  in  the  same  sense,  in  some  cases 
using   a  most  inappropriate   adjective   to  qualify  the   expected 
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flood.  Why,  even  Sleepy  Joe  had  seen  that!  Sleepy  Joe  was 
this  same  foreman,  and  he  lived  in  a  wooden  hutch  on  the  job, 
called  The  Office. 

But  the  watershed  of  any  engine — ^whatever  may  be  its  donkey- 
power,  and  whatever  that  name  implies — slops  back  where  a  closed 
spout  changes  suddenly  to  an  open  gutter,  and  sets  up  independ- 
ent lakes  and  rivers.  This  one  sent  its  overflow  towards  Sapps 
Court,  the  incline  favouring  its  distribution  along  the  g^utter 
of  the  cul'de-sac,  which  lay  a  little  lower  than  the  main  street 
it  opened  out  of.  Its  rich,  ochrous  rivulets — containing  no  visible 
trace  of  hemorrhage,  in  spite  of  that  abuse  of  an  adjective — ^were 
creeping  slowly  along  the  interstices  of  cobblestone  paving  that 
still  outlived  the  incoming  of  Macadam,  when  Dave  and  Dolly 
Wardle  ventured  out  of  their  archway  to  renew  a  survey,  begun 
the  previous  day,  of  the  fascinating  excavation  in  the  main 
street. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  active  and  useful  service  not  to 
be  lost.  Dave  immediately  cast  about  to  scrape  up  and  collect 
such  mud  as  came  ready  to  hand,  and  with  it  began  to  build  up 
an  intercepting  embankment  to  stop  the  foremost  current,  that 
was  winding  slowly,  like  Vesuvian  lava,  on  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Dolly  followed  his  example,  filling  a  garment  she 
called  her  pinafore  with  whatever  mould  or  debris  was  attain- 
able, and  bringing  it  with  much  gravity  and  some  pride  to  help 
on  the  structure  of  the  dyke.  A  fiction,  rather  felt  than 
spoken,  got  in  the  air  that  Sapps  Court  and  its  inhabitants  would 
be  overwhelmed  as  by  Noah's  flood,  except  for  the  exertions  of 
Dave  and  his  sister.  It  appealed  to  some  friends  of  the  same 
age,  also  inhabitants  of  the  Court,  and  with  their  assistance  and 
sympathy  it  really  seemed — in  this  fiction — that  a  catastrophe 
might  be  averted.  You  may  imagine  what  a  drove  of  little 
grubs  those  children  looked  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Not 
that  any  of  them  were  particularly  spruce  to  begin  with. 

However,  there  was  the  embankment  holding  back  the  dirty 
yellow  water;  and  now  the  pump  was  running  on  steady-like, 
there  didn't  so  much  come  slopping  over  to  add  to  the  deluge 
that  threatened  Sapps  Court.  The  policeman — the  only  one 
supposed  to  exist,  although  in  form  he  varied  slightly — made 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  was  going  on,  to  be  beforehand  with 
Anarchy.  He  said : — **  What  are  you  young  customers  about, 
taking  the  Company's  water?"  That  seemed  to  embody  an 
indictment  without  committing  the  accuser  to  particulars.  But 
he  took  no  active  steps,  and  a  very  old  man  with  a  fur  cap,  and 
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no  teethy  and  big  bones  in  his  cheeks,  said : — ^^  It  don't  make  no 
odds  to  we,  I  take  it."  He  was  a  prehistoric  nairvy,  who  had 
become  a  watchman,  and  was  responsible  for  red  lanterns  hooked 
to  posts  on  the  edge  of  chasms  to  warn  carts  off.  He  was  going 
to  sleep  in  half  a  tent,  soothed  or  otherwise  by  the  unflagging 
piston  of  that  donkey-engine,  which  had  made  up  its  mind  to 
go  till  further  notice. 

The  men  were  knocking  off  work,  and  it  was  getting  on  for 
time  for  those  children  to  have  their  suppers  and  be  put  to  bed. 
But  as  Aunt  M'riar  had  some  trimming  to  finish,  and  it  was  a 
very  fine  evening,  there  was  no  harm  in  leaving  them  alone  a 
few  minutes  longer.  As  for  any  attractive  infiuences  of  supper, 
those  children  never  come  in  of  theirselves,  and  always  had  to  be 
fetched. 

An  early  lamplighter — ^for  this  was  in  September,  1853 — 
passed  along  the  street  with  a  ladder,  dropping  stars  as  he  went. 
There  are  no  lamplighters  now,  no  real  ones  that  run  up  ladders. 
Their  ladders  vanished  first,  leaving  them  with  a  magic  wand 
that  lighted  the  gas  as  soon  as  you  got  the  tap  turned;  only  that 
was  ever  so  long,  as  often  as  not.  Perhaps  things  are  better 
now  that  lamps  light  themselves  instinctively  at  the  official 
hour  of  sunset.  At  any  rate,  one  has  the  satisfaction  of  occa- 
sionally seeing  one  that  won't  go  out,  but  bums  on  into  the  day- 
light to  spite  the  Authorities. 

They  were  cold  stars,  almost  green,  that  this  lamplighter 
dropped;  but  this  was  because  the  sun  had  left  a  flood  of  orange- 
gold  behind  it,  enough  to  make  the  tune  from  ^'  Higoletto "  an 
organ  was  playing  think  it  was  being  composed  in  Italy  again. 
The  world  was  a  peaceful  world,  because  Opulence,  inflated  and 
moderate,  had  gone  out  of  town :  the  former  to  its  country-house, 
or  a  foreign  hotel;  the  latter  to  lodgings  at  the  seaside  to  bathe 
out  of  machines  and  prey  on  shrimps.  The  lull  that  reigned  in 
and  about  Sapps  Court  was  no  doubt  a  sort  of  recoil  or  back- 
water from  other  neighbourhoods,  with  high  salaries  or  real  and 
personal  estate,  whose  dwellings  were  closed  and  not  being 
properly  ventilated  by  their  caretakers.  It  reacted  on  business 
there,  every  bit  as  much  as  in  Oxford  Street;  and  that  was  how 
Tapping's  the  tallow-chandler's — ^where  you  got  tallow  candles 
and  dips,  as  well  as  composites;  for  in  those  days  they  still 
chandled  tallow — didn't  have  a  single  customer  in  for  ten  whole 
minutes  by  the  clock.  In  that  interval  Mrs.  Tapping  seized  the 
opportunity  to  come  out  in  the  street  and  breathe  the  air.  So 
did  Mrs.  Ril^  next  door,  and  they  stood  conversing  on  the  topics 
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of  the  day,  looking  at  the  sunset  over  the  roofs  of  the  cul-de-sac 
this  story  has  reference  to.  For  Mrs.  Tapping's  shop  was  in  the 
main  road,  opposite  to  where  the  embankment  operations  were 
in  hand. 

"  Ye  never  will  be  tellin'  me  now,  Mrs.  Tapping,  that  yeVe 
not  hur-r-rd  thim  calling  *  Fire ! '  in  the  sthrate  behind  ?  Fy-urr, 
fy-urr,  fy-urr ! "  This  is  hard  to  write  as  Mrs.  Riley  spoke  it, 
so  great  was  her  command  of  the  letter  r. 

"  Now  you  name  it,  Mrs.  Riley,  deny  it  I  can't.  But  to  the 
point  of  taking  notice  to  bear  in  mind — ^why  no!  It  was  on  my 
ears,  but  only  to  be  let  slip  that  minute.  Small  amounts  and 
accommodations  frequent,  owing  to  reductions  on  quantity 
took,  distrack  attention.  I  was  a-sayin'  to  my  stepdaughter 
only  the  other  day  that  hearin'  is  one  thing  and  listenin'  is 
another.  And  she  says  to  me,  she  says,  I  was  talking  like  a 
book,  she  says.  Her  very  expression  and  far  from  respectful! 
So  I  says  to  her,  not  to  be  put  upon,  *  Lethear,'  I  says,  *  books 
ain't  similar  all  through  but  to  seleck  from,  and  I  go  accord- 
in'.  .  .  .'"  Mrs.  Tapping,  whose  system  was  always  to  turn  the 
conversation  to  some  incident  in  which  she  had  been  prominent, 
might  have  developed  this  one  further,  but  Mrs.  Riley  interrupted 
her  with  Celtic  naivete. 

"D'ye  mane  to  say,  me  dyurr,  that  ye  can't  hearr  'em  now? 
Kape  your  tongue  silent  and  listen ! "  A  good,  full  brogue 
permits  speech  that  would  oflPend  in  colourless  Saxon;  and  Mrs. 
Tapping  made  no  protest,  but  listened.  Sure  enough  the  rousing, 
maddening  "  Fire,  fire,  fire,  fire,  fire ! "  was  on  its  way  at  speed 
somewhere  close  at  hand.  It  grew  and  lessened  and  died.  And 
Mrs.  Riley  was  triumphant.  "  That's  a  larrudge  fire,  shure ! " 
said  she,  transposing  her  impression  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
engine  to  the  area  of  the  conflagration.  Cold  logic  perceives 
that  an  engine  may  be  just  as  keen  to  pump  on  a  cottage  as  on  a 
palace,  before  it  knows  which.  Mrs.  Riley  had  come  from 
Tipperary,  and  had  brought  a  sympathetic  imagination  with  her, 
leaving  any  logic  she  possessed  behind. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  lamplighter  passed — saying  to  the 
old  watchman : — "  Goin'  to  bed,  Sam  ? "  and  on  receiving  the  reply, 
"Time  enough  yet!"  rejoining  sarcastically: — ^"  Time  enough  for 
a  quart ! " — the  labourers  at  the  dyke  had  recognised  the  fact 
that  unless  new  material  could  be  obtained,  the  pent-up  waters 
would  burst  the  curb  and  bound,  rejoicing  to  be  free,  and  rush 
headlong  to  the  nearest  drain.  All  the  work  would  be  lost  unless 
a  fresh  supply  could  be  obtained;  the  ruling  fiction  of  a  new 
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Noachian  deluge  might  prove  a  deadly  reality  instead  of,  as  now, 
a  theoretical  contingency  under  conditions  which  engineering 
skill  might  avert.  The  Sappers  and  Miners  who  were  roused 
from  their  heds  to  make  good  a  dynamited  embankment  and 
block  the  relentless  Thames  did  not  work  with  a  more  untiring 
teal  to  baffle  a  real  enemy  than  did  Dave  and  Dolly  to  keep  out 
a  fictitious  one,  and  hypothetically  save  Uncle  Moses  and  Aunt 
M'riar  from  drowning.  But  all  efforts  would  be  useless  if  there 
was  to  be  a  shortage  of  mud. 

The  faces  of  our  little  friends,  and  their  little  friends,  were 
earnestness  itself  as  they  concentrated  on  the  great  work  in 
the  glow  of  the  sunset.  They  had  no  eyes  for  its  glories.  The 
lamplighter  even,  dropping  jewels  as  he  went,  passed  them  by 
miheeded.  The  organ  interpreted  Donizetti  in  vain.  Despair 
seemed  imminent  when  Dolly,  who,  though  small,  was  as  keen 
as  the  keenest  of  the  diggers,  came  back  after  a  special  effort 
with  no  more  than  the  merest  handful  of  gutter-scrapings,  saying 
with  a  most  pathetic  wail : — "  I  tan't  det  no  more !  " 

Then  it  was  that  a  great  resolve  took  shape  in  the  heart  of 
Dave.  It  found  utterance  in  the  words : — "  Oy  wants  some  of  the 
New  Mud  the  Men  spoyded  up  with  their  spoyds,"  and  pointed 
to  an  ambitious  scheme  for  securing  some  of  the  fine  rich  clay 
that  lay  in  a  tempting  heap  beyond  the  wooden  bridge  across 
the  sewer-trench.  The  bridge  that  Dave  had  never  even  stood 
upon,  much  less  crossed! 

The  daring,  reckless  courage  of  the  enterprise!  Dolly  gasped 
with  awe  and  terror.  She  was  too  small  to  find  at  a  moment's 
notice  any  terms  in  which  she  could  dissuade  Dave  from  so 
venturesome  a  project.  Besides,  her  faith  in  her  brother  amounted 
to  superstition.  Dave  mvst  know  what  was  practicable  and 
righteous.  Was  he  not  nearly  six  years  old?  She  stood  speech- 
less and  motionless,  her  heart  in  her  mouth  as  she  watched  him 
go  furtively  across  that  awful  bridge  of  planks  and  get  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  prize. 

There  were  lions  in  his  path,  as  there  used  to  be  in  the  path 
of  knights-errant  when  they  came  near  the  castles  of  necro- 
mancers who  held  beautiful  princesses  captive — to  say  nothing 
of  full-blown  dragons  and  alluring  syrens.  These  lions  took  in 
one  case,  the  form  of  a  butcher-boy,  who  said  untruthfully: — 
*'Now,  young  hobstacle,  clear  out  o'  this!  Boys  ain't  allowed 
on  bridges; "  and  in  another  that  of  Michael  Ragstroar,  who  said, 
"Don't  you  let  the  Company  see  you  carryin'  off  their  pro^tl^. 
ThefU  rip  you  open  as  soon  as  look  at  you,    Tou^W  V>^  XocAs, 
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afore  the  Beak."  Dave  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  see  whit  * 
▼ery  perverted  view  of  legal  process  these  words  contained,  b'^^j 
hi  ft  blue  eyes  looked  mistrustfully  at  the  speaker  as  he  watcb^^ 
him  pass  up  the  street  towards  the  Wheatsheaf,  swinging  ^ 
yellow  jug  with  ridges  jround  its  neck  and  a  full  coiporatio:^'' 
Michael  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the  beer. 

If  the  blue  eyes  had  not  remained  fixed  on  that  yellow  jn^ 
anrl  its  bearer  till  both  vanished  through  the  swing-door  of  tb^ 
Wheatsheaf — if  their  owner's  mistrust  of  his  informant  had  bee^ 
strong  enough   to  cancel   the  misgivings  that  crossed  his  bab^ 
mind,  only  a  few  seconds  sooner,  would  things  have  gone  other^ 
wise  with  Dave?     Would  he  have  used  that  beautiful  lump  of 
clay,  as  big  as  a  man  of  his  age  could  carry,  on  the  works  that 
were  to  avert  Noah's  flood  from  Sapps  Court?     Would  he  and 
Dolly  not  probably  have  been  caught  at  their  escapade  by  an 
indignant  Aunt  M'riar,  corrected,  duly  washed  and  fed,  and  sent 
to  b<;f  1  sadder  and  wiser  babies  ?    So  few  seconds  might  have  made 
th(f  whole  difference. 

Or,  if  that  heap  of  clay  had  been  thrown  on  the  other  side  of 
the  trcnc'h,  on  the  pavement  instead  of  towards  the  traffic — 
why  tlinn  the  children  might  have  taken  all  they  could  carry, 
and  Old  Sam  would  have  countenanced  them,  in  reason,  \is  like 
as  not.  Hut  how  little  one  gains  by  thinking  what  might  have 
Ikwmi  I  The  tale  is  to  tell,  and  tells  that  these  things  were  not 
otli(*rwir4i%  but  thus. 

Ilnrrlf*  Momn  was  in  the  room  on  the  right  of  the  door,  called 
tli(;  parlour,  Kuioking  a  pii)c  with  the  old  friend  whose  advice 
liflfl  probably  kept  him  from  coming  on  the  parish. 

*'  Ann!  M'rinr!  "  said  he,  tapping  his  pipe  out  on  the  hob,  and 
takinK  ran*  tho  aHhos  didn't  get  in  the  inflammable  stove- 
nnifinif?nt,  **  I  don*t  hoar  thorn  young  customers  outside.  What's 
gfil  'I'tii  i " 

"  Dfurt  you  l)rgin  to  frot  and  wcrrit  till  I  tell  you  to  it,  Moses. 
Tlif  fhilfin'n'H  Hofo  and  not  in  any  mischief — no  more  than  usual. 
Mr.  AIiImxio  H^H*u  \m\.*'  For  although  the  world  called  this  friend 
AfTiihility  Hoi)  and  Tudo  Mosos  gave  him  his  christened  name. 
Aunt   MViiir  always  spoke  of  him,  quite  civil-like,  thus. 

"  You  f«H«  tlif»  younjf  nipin^rs,  Jorrj'?''  said  the  old  prizefighter; 
who  nlwa.vH  ^nt  narvous,  as  you  might  say,  though  scarcely 
ftlnniiiul.  wlifMi  t.h«\v  ^ot  out  of  sight  and  hearing;  even  if  it  was 
for  no  Mioro  tinn»  tlum  what  an  ogg  takes. 

".lint  a  Hti'p  lu\vond  tho  archway.  Mosey,"  said  Mr.  Alibcme. 
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^Paddlin^  and  sloppin'  about  with  the  water  off  o'  the  shore- 
pump.  It's  all  clean  water,  Mrs.  Catchi)ole,  only  for  a  little  clay." 
Aunt  M'riar,  whose  surname  was  an  intrinsic  improbability  in 
the  eyes  of  Public  Opinion,  and  who  was  scarcely  ever  called 
by  it,  except  by  Mr.  Jerry,  expressed  doubts.  So  he  continued : — 
^'Tou  see,  they're  sinking  for  a  new  8ht)re  clear  of  the  old  one. 
So  nothing's  been  opened  into." 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  M'riar,  "I  certainly  did  think  the  flaviour 
yns  being  kep'  under  wonderful.  But  now  you  put  it  so,  I 
understand.  What  I  say  is — if  dirt,  then  clean  dirt;  and  above 
ill  no  chemicals !  .  .  .  What's  that  you're  saying.  Uncle  Mo  ? " 

''Why,  I  was  a-thinking,"  said  Uncle  Moses,  who  seemed  rest- 
leBs,  '^I  was  a-thinking,  Bob,  that  you  and  me  might  have  our 
pipes  outside,  being  dry  underfoot."  For  Uncle  Moses,  being 
gouty,  was  ill-shod  for  wet  weather.  He  was  slippered,  though 
not  lean.  And  though  Mrs.  Burr,  coming  in  just  then,  added 
ber  testimony  that  the  children  were  quite  safe  and  happy,  only 
making  a  g^i^at  mess.  Uncle  Moses  would  not  be  content  to  remain 
indoors,  but  must  needs  be  going  out.  ''  These  here  young 
juveniles,"  said  he,  outside  in  the  Court,  "  where  was  it  you  took 
stock  of  'em,  did  you  say? " 

^  Close  to  hand,"  said  Affability  Bob.     "  One  step  out  of  the 
irchway.    There  you'll  find  'em,  old  man.     Don't  you  fret  your 
kidneys.    They're  all  right.    Hear  the  engines  ?  " 
"Whereabouts  is  the  fire?" 

"Somewhere  down  by  Walworth.  I  saw  the  smoke,  crossing 
Hungerford  Bridge.  This  engine's  coming  down  our  road  out- 
side." 

"I  reckon  she  may  be,  by  the  sound.  She'll  be  half-way  to 
filackfriars  before  we're  out  of  this  here  Court.  If  she  gets  by 
where  the  road's  up !    Maybe  she'll  have  to  go  back." 

"  There  she  stops  I  What's  the  popilation  shoutin'  at  ?  "  For 
the  tramp  of  the  engine's  horses,  heard  plain  enough  on  the  main 
road,  came  to  an  end  abruptly,  and  sounds  ensued — men's  shouts, 
women's  cries — not  reconcilable  with  the  mere  stoppage  of  a  fire- 
engine  by  unexpected  narrows  or  an  irregular  coal-cart. 

"Couldn't  say,  I'm  sure.  They're  a  nizy  lot  in  these  parts." 
So  said  Uncle  Moses,  and  walked  slowly  up  the  Court,  stopping 
for  bieath  half -way. 
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So  few  seconds  would  have  made  the  whole  difference.    But  w-j 
engrossing  had  Dave  found  the  contemplation  of  Midiael  Bi|^<| 
Btroar  and  his  yellow  jug,  so  exciting  particularly  was  its  dii-: 
appearance    into    the    swing-door    of    the    Wheatsheaf,   that  hl^ 
forgot  even  the  new  mud  that  the  men  had  spaded  up  with  theb^ 
spades.     And  these  seconds  slipped  by  never  to  return.    Thtt 
when  Michael  had  vanished,  the  little  man  stooped  to  secure  ]m\ 
cargo.     It  was  slippery  and  yet  tenacious;  had  been  detachabb] 
with  difficulty  from  the  spade  that  wrenched  it  from  the  viigilii 
soil   of   its   immemorial   home,   and   was  now  difficult  to  cany.: 
But  Dave  grappled  bravely  with  it  and  turned  to  go  bade  acnM 
the  bridge. 

A  coming  whirlwind,  surely,  in  the  distance  of  the  street-* 
somewhere  now  where  all  the  gas-lamps'  cold  green  stars  aie,] 
merged  in  one — now  nearer,  nearer  still;  and  with  it,  bringinff 
folk  to  doors  and  windows  to  see  them  pass,  the  war-cry  of  4b 
men  that  fight  the  flames.  Charioteers  behind  blood-hoietf 
bathed  in  foam;  heads  helmeted  in  flashing  splendour;  eyes  d! 
intent  upon  the  track  ahead,  keen  to  anticipate  the  risks  flf' 
headlong  speed  and  warn  the  dilatory  straggler  from  its  palk* 
Nearer  and  nearer — in  a  moment  it  will  pass  and  take  some  roii^ 
unknown  to  us,  to  say  to  fires  that  even  now  are  climbing  X9 
through  roof  and  floor,  clasping  each  timber  in  a  sly  embntf^ 
fatal  as  the  caress  of  Death  itself : — '^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  vAi 
no  farther! "  Close  upon  us  now,  to  be  stayed  with  a  sudden  df  ^ 
— something  in  the  path!     Too  late! 

Too  late,  though  the  strong  hand  that  held  the  reins  brought 
back  the  foaming  steeds  upon  their  haunches,  with  startled  ecfe^ 
and  quivering  nostrils  all  agape.  Too  late,  though  the  helmeted 
men  on  the  engine's  flank  were  down,  almost  before  its 
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ased,  to  drag  at  every  risk  from  beneath  the  plunging 
iie  insensible  body  of  the  child  that  had  slipped  from  a 
iap  by  the  roadside,  on  whiqh  it  stood  to  gaze  upon  the 
wonder,  and  gone  headlong  down  quite  suddenly  upon 
n  road. 

who  read  this,  has  it  ever  fallen  to  your  lot  to  guide  two 
lorses  at  a  daring  speed  through  the  narrow  ways,  the  ill- 
vehicles,  the  careless  crowds  and  frequent  drunkards  of  the 
f  a  great  city  ?  If  so,  you  have  earned  some  right  to  sit  in 
nt  on  the  fire-engine  that  ran  our  little  friend  down.  But 
U  be  the  last  of  all  men  to  condemn  that  fire-engine, 
id,  mate  ? "  One  of  the  helmeted  men  asks  this  of  the 
8  they  escape  from  the  plunging  hoofs.  They  are  used  to 
rt  of  thing — to  every  sort  of  thing, 
ensible,"  says  the  other,  who  holds  in  his  arms  the  rescued 

6  mere  scrap   of  dust   and  clay   and  pallor   and   a  little 

"e-engine  calculates  its  rights  to  pause  in  fractions  of  a 
The  unused  portion  of  twenty  seconds  the  above  con- 
)n  leaves,  serves  for  a  glance  round  in  search  of  some 
it  of  the  child,  or  a  responsible  police-officer  to  take  over 
e.     Nothing  presents  itself  but  Mrs.  Tapping,  too  much 

0  be  coherent,  and  not  able  to  identify  the  child;  Mrs. 
little  better,  but  asking : — "  Did  the  whales  go  overr  it, 

The   old   man   Sam,   the  watchman,   is  working   round 
lis  half -tent,   where   he   sleeps   in   the   traffic,  but   cannot 

7  negotiate  the  full  extent  of  trench  and  bridge  for  fifty 

1  more.     Time  cannot  be  lavished  waiting  for  him.     The 
the  reins,  with  seeming  authority,  clinches  the  matter. 

1  stop,  Peter  Jackson.  Hospital  I  Don't  you  let  the  child 
your  hands  before  you  get  there.  Understand? — All  clear 
it  ? "  Two  men,  who  have  taken  the  horses'  heads,  to 
their  shaken  nerves  with  slaps  and  suitable  exclamations, 
ve  them  back  to  their  owners,  leaving  them  free  to  rear 
ice  or  twice  to  relieve  feeling;  while  they  themselves  go 
ach  to  his  own  place  on  the  engine.  A  word  of  remon- 
from  the  driver  about  that  rearing,  and  they  are  off  again, 
ewed  fire-cry  scarcely  audible  in  the  distance  by  the  time 
m  gets  across  the  wooden  bridge. 

Im,  as  to  a  responsible  person,  says  Peter  Jackson : — "  Enow 
le  belongs  ?  " — and  to  Mrs.  Riley,  as  to  one  not  responsible, 
erving  of  sympathy : — "  No — the  wheels  haven't  been  over 
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"Down  yonder  Court,  I  take  it  Couldn't  say  for  sartin/' 
So  says  Sam;  and  Mrs.  Tapping  discerns  with  pioiis  fervour  the 
Mercy  of  God  in  this  occurrence.  He  not  having  flattened  the 
child  out  on  the  road  outright. 

But  Peter  Jackson's  question  implied  no  intention  to  com- 
municate with  the  little  victim's  family.  To  do  so  would  be  a 
clear  dereliction  of  duty;  an  offence  against  discipline.  He  has 
his  instructions,  and  in  pursuance  of  them  strides  away  to  the 
Hospital  without  another  word,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  light 
burden  so  motionless  that  it  is  hard  to  credit  it  with  life.  So 
quickly  has  the  whole  thing  passed,  that  the  drift  of  idlers 
hard  on  his  heels  is  a  fraction  of  what  a  couple  more  minutes 
would  have  made  it.  It  will  have  grown  before  they  reach  the 
Middlesex,  short  as  the  distance  is.  Then  a  police-sergeant, 
who  joins  them  half-way,  will  take  notes  and  probably  go  to 
find  the  child's  parents;  while  Peter  Jackson,  chagrined  at  this 
hitch  in  his  day's  fire-eating,  will  go  off  Walworth  way  at  the  best 
speed  he  may,  after  handing  over  his  charge  to  an  indisputable 
House-Surgeon. 

One  can  picture  to  oneself  how  the  whole  thing  might  pass 
as  it  did,  between  the  abrupt  check  of  the  engine's  career,  heard 
by  Uncle  Moses  and  his  friend,  and  the  two  or  three  minutes  later 
when  they  emerged  through  the  archway  to  find  Dolly  in  despair; 
not  from  any  knowledge  of  the  accident  to  Dave,  for  intense  pre- 
occupation and  a  rampart  of  clay  had  kept  her  in  happy  igno- 
rance of  it,  but  because  the  water  had  broken  bounds  and  Noah's 
flood  had  come  with  a  vengeance.  Questioned  as  to  Dave's 
whereabouts,  she  embarked  on  a  lengthy  stuttered  explanation 
of  how  Dave  had  dode  round  there — ^pointing  to  the  clay  heap — 
to  det  some  of  the  new  mud  the  men  had  spoyded  up  with  their 
spoyds.  She  reproduced  his  words,  of  course.  Uncle  Moses  was 
trying  to  detect  her  meaning  without  much  success,  when  he 
became  aware  that  the  old  man  in  the  fur  cap  who  had  shouted 
more  than  once,  "  I  say,  master ! "  was  addressing  him. 

"  Is  that  old  cock  singing  out  to  one  of  we,  Jerry  ? "  said  Uncle 
Moses.  And  then  replied  to  the  old  cock ; — "  Say  what  you've 
got  to  say,  mate!    Come  a  bit  nigher." 

Thereupon  Old  Sam  crossed  the  bridge,  slowly,  as  Uncle  Moses 
moved  to  meet  him.  "  Might  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  this 
little  boy  ?  "  said  old  Sam. 

Uncle  Moses  caught  the  sound  of  disaster  in  his  accent,  before 
his  words  came  to  an  end.  "What's  the  little  boy?"  said  he. 
"  Where  have  you  got  him?"    And  Dolly,  startled  by  the  strange 
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toand  in  her  uncle's  voice,  fcfrgot  Noah's  flood,  and  stood  dumh 
and  terrifled  with  outstretched  muddy  hands. 

'*I  may  he  in  the  wrong  of  it,  master" — thus  Old  Sam  in  his 
alow  way,  a  trial  to  impatience — '^hut  mayhe  this  little  maid's 
brother.  They've  took  him  across  to  the  Hospital."  Old  Sam 
did  not  like  to  have  to  say  this.  He  softened  it  as  much  as  he 
could.  Do  you  not  see  how  ?  Omit  the  word  ^^  across,"  and  see 
how  relentless  it  makes  the  message.  Do  you  ask  why?  Im- 
possible to  say — but  it  does! 

Then  Uncle  Moses  shouted  out  hoarsely,  not  like  himself :  '^  The 
Hospital — the  Hospital — hear  that,  Bob!  Our  boy  Dave  in  the 
Hospital ! "  and,  catching  his  friend's  arm,  '^  Ask  him — ask 
more !  "  His  voice  dropped  and  his  breath  caught.  He  was  a 
bad  subject  for  sudden  emotions. 

**  Tell  it  out,  friend — any  word  that  comes  first ! "  says  Mr. 
Alibone.  And  then  Old  Sam,  tongue-freed,  gives  the  facts  as 
known  to  him.  He  ends  with : — "  Th'  young  child  could  never 
have  been  there  above  a  minute,  all  told,  before  the  engine  come 
along,  and  might  have  took  no  warning  at  twice  his  age  for  the 
vairy  sudden  coming  of  it."  He  dwells  upon  the  shortness  of 
the  time  Dave  had  been  on  the  spot  as  though  this  minimised 
the  evil.  "  I  shouldn't  care  to  fix  the  blame,  for  my  own  part," 
says  be,  shaking  his  head  in  venerable  refusal  of  judicial  func- 
tions not  assigned,  to  him  so  far. 

**  Is  the  child  killed,  man  ?  Say  what  you  know ! "  Thus  Mr. 
Alibone  brusquely.  For  he  has  caught  a  question  Uncle  Moses 
just  found  voice  for: — "Killed  or  not?" 

The  old  watchman  is  beginning  slowly : — "  That  I  would  not 
undertake  to  say,  sir  .  .  ."  when  he  is  cut  off  short  by  Mrs. 
Riley,  anxious  to  attest  any  pleasant  thing,  truly  if  possible; 
but  if  otherwise,  anyhow! — "Kilt  is  it?  No»  shure  thin! 
Insinsible."  And  then  adds  an  absolutely  gratuitous  statement 
from  sheer  optimism: — "  Shure,  I  hur-r-d  thim  say  so  nicsilf,  and 
I  wouldn't  mislade  ye,  me  dyurr.  Will  I  go  and  till  his  mother 
ID  for  ye  down  the  Court  ?    To  till  her  not  to  alarrum  hersilf !  " 

But  by  this  time  Uncle  Moses  had  rallied.  The  momentary 
qualm  had  been  purely  physical,  connected  with  something  tliat 

•  year  since  had  caused  a  medical  examination  of  his  heart  with 

•  stethoscope.  He  had  been  too  great  an  adopt  in  the  art  of 
rallying  after  knock-down  blows  in  his  youth  to  go  off  in  a  faint 
wer  this.  He  had  felt  queer,  for  all  that.  Still,  he  dec*lined  Mrs. 
Biley's  kindly  meant  offer.  "  Maybe  I'll  make  the  best  job  of  it 
■jselfy''  said  he.     "Thanking  you   very   kindly   all  Ihc  s»am^. 
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ma'am !  "  After  which  he  and  his  friend  vanished  back  into  SappB 
Court,  deciding  as  they  went  that  it  would  be  best  to  persuade 
Aunt  M'riar  to  remain  at  home,  while  they  themselves  went  to 
the  Hospital,  to  learn  the  worst.  It  would  never  do  to  leave  DoDy 
alone,  or  even  in  charge  of  neighbours. 

Mrs.  Riley's  optimism  lasted  till  Uncle  Moses  and  Mr.  Alibone 
disapi)cared,  taking  with  them  Dolly,  aware  of  something  terrible 
afoot;  too  small  to  understand  the  truth,  whatever  it  was;  panic- 
stricken  and  wailing  provisionally  to  be  even  with  the  worst. 
Then,  all  reason  for  well-meaning  falsehood  being  at  an  end,  the 
Irishwoman  looked  facts  in  the  face  with  the  resolution  that 
never  flinches  before  the  mishaps  of  one's  fellow-man,  especially 
when  he  is  a  total  stranger. 

*'  The  power  man  I "  said  she.  "  He'll  have  sane  the  last  of  his 
little  boy  alive,  only  shure  one  hasn't  the  harrut  to  say  the  worrd. 
Throubles  make  thimsilvcs  fast  enough  without  the  tilling  of 
thim,  and  there'll  be  manes  and  to  spare  for  the  power  payple  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  without  a  worrd  from  you  or  me,  Mrs. 
Tapping." 

Then  said  Mrs.  Tapping,  on  the  watch  for  an  opening  through 
which  she  could  thrust  herself  into  the  conversation;  as  a  topic, 
you  understand: — **  Now  there,  Mrs.  Riley,  you  name  the  very 
reason  why  I  always  stand  by  like,  not  to  introduce  my  word. 
Not  but  that  I  will  confess  to  the  temptation  undergone  this 
very  time  to  say  that  by  God's  will  the  child  was  took  away  from 
us,  undeniable.  Against  that  temptation  I  kep'  my  lips  shut. 
Only  I  will  say  this  mucli.  and  no  concealment,  that  if  my 
husband  had  been  spared,  being  now  a  widow  fourteen  years, 
and  heard  me  keep  silence  many  a  time,  he  might  have  said  it 
again  and  again,  like  he  said  it  a  hundred  times  if  he  said  it 
once  when  alive  and  able  to  it : — ^  Mary  Ann  Tapping,  you  do 
yourself  no  justice  scttin'  still  and  list'nin',  with  your  tongue  in 
your  mouth  God  gave  you,  and  you  there  to  use  it! '  And  I  says 
to  Tapping,  fifty  times  if  I  said  it  once,  *  Tapping,'  says  I,  *  you 
better  know  things  twiced  before  you  say  'em  for  every  onced 
you  say  'em  before  you  know  'em.'  Then  Tapping,  he  says, 
was  that  to  point  at  'Lethear?  And  I  says  yes,  though  the  girl 
was  then  young  and  so  excusable.  But  she  may  learn  better,  I 
says,  and  made  allowance  though  mistaken.  .  .  ."  This  is  just 
as  good  a  point  for  Mrs.  Tapping  to  cease  at  as  any  other  in  the 
story.    In  reality  Heaven  only  knows  when  she  ceased. 

A  very  miscellaneous  public  gathered  round  and  formed  false 
ideas   of  what  had  happened  from  misinformants.     The  most 
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popular  erroneous  report  ran  towards  connecting  it  somehow 
with  the  sewer-trench,  influencing  people  to  look  down  into  its 
depths  and  watch  for  the  reappearance  of  something  supposed  to 
be  expected  hack.  So  much  so  that  more  than  one  inoffensive 
person  asked  the  man  in  charge  of  the  pumping  engine — ^which 
went  honourably  on  without  a  pause — whether  "  it "  was  down 
there.  He  was  a  morose  and  embittered  man — had  been  crossed 
in  love,  perhaps — ^for  he  met  all  inquiries  by  another: — "Who 
•re  you  a-speaking  to?"  and,  on  being  told,  added: — "Then  why 
couldn't  you  say  so  ? "  Humble  apology  had  then  to  be  content 
with,  "  No,  it  ain't  down  there  and  never  has  been,  if  you  ask 
me," — in  answer  to  the  previous  question. 

Old  Sam  endeavoured  more  than  once  to  point  out  that  the 
mccident  need  not  necessarily  end  fatally.  He  invented  tales  of 
goods-trains  that  had  passed  over  him  early  in  life,  and  the 
surgical  skill  that  had  left  him  whole  and  sound.  Trains  were 
really  unknown  in  his  boyhood,  but  there  was  no  one  to  contra- 
dict him.  The  public,  stimulated  to  hopefulness,  produced 
analogous  experiences.  It  had  had  a  hay-cart  over  it,  with  a 
harvest-home  on  the  top,  such  as  we  see  in  pictures.  It  had  had 
the  Bangor  coach  over  it,  going  down  hill,  and  got  caught  in  the 
skid.  It  had  been  under  an  artillery  corps  and  field-guns  at  a 
gallop,  when  the  Queen  revoo'd  the  troops  in  Hyde  Park.  And 
look  at  it  now!  Horse-kicks  and  wheel-crushing  really  had  a 
bracing  tendency;  gave  the  constitution  tone,  and  seldom  left  any 
ill  effects. 

Only  their  consequences  must  be  took  in  time.  Well! — hadn't 
the  child  gone  to  the  Hospital?  Dissentients  who  endeavoured 
to  suggest  that  broken  bones  and  dislocations  were  unknown  be- 
fore the  invention  of  surgeons,  were  rebuked  by  the  citation  of 
instances  of  neglected  compound  fractures  whose  crippled  owners 
became  athletes  after  their  bones  had  been  scientifically  reset, 
having  previously  been  rebroken  in  the  largest  number  of  places 
the  narrator  thought  he  could  get  credence  for.  Hope  told  her 
flattering  tale  very  quickly,  for  when  Dave's  uncle  and  Jerry 
Alibone  reappeared  on  their  way  to  find  the  truth  at  the  Hospital, 
her  bearers  were  ready  with  encouragement,  whether  they  knew 
anything  about  the  matter  or  not.  "  I  don't  believe  they  do,"  said 
Uncle  Hoses,  and  Mr.  Alibone  replied — "  Not  they,  bless  your 
heart  I  "    But  it  was  refreshing  for  all  that. 

They  met  the  police-sergeant  on  the  way,  coming  from  the 
Hospital  to  bring  the  report  and  make  inquiry  about  the  child's 
belongings.     They  credited  him  with  superhuman  insvgbl  ^Vv<^il 
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he  addressed  them  with : — "  Either  of  you  the  father  of  a  child 
knocked  down  by  Fire-engine  67a  in  this  street — taken  into  acci- 
dent ward?"  He  spoke  just  as  though  Engine  68b  had  knocked 
another  child  down  in  the  next  street,  and  so  on  all  over 
London. 

But  his  sharpness  was  merely  human.  For  scarcely  a  soul 
had  passed  but  paused  to  look  round  after  them,  wondering  at 
the  set  jaw  and  pallid  face  of  the  huge  man  wlio  limped  on  a 
stick,  seeming  put  to  it  to  keep  the  speed.  Uncle  Moses,  you 
see,  was  a  fine  man  in  his  own  way  of  the  prizefighter  type; 
and  now,  in  his  old  age,  worked  out  a  little  like  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson. 

The  report,  as  originally  received  by  the  police-officer,  was 
that  the  child  was  not  killed  but  still  unconscious.  A  good  string 
of  injuries  were  credited  to  the  poor  little  man,  including  a  dis- 
located femur  and  concussion  of  the  brain.  Quite  enough,  alone! — 
for  the  patient,  his  friends  and  relations.  The  House-Surgeon, 
speaking  professionally,  spoke  also  hopefully  of  undetected  com- 
plications in  the  background.  We  might  pull  him  through  for  all 
that.  This  report  was  materially  softened  for  the  child's  family. 
Better  not  say  too  much  to  the  parents  at  present,  either  way ! 


CHAPTER  IV 

HOW  UNCLE  MO  AND  HIS  FRIEND  COULD  NOT  GET  MUCH  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT, dolly's  ATTITUDE.  ACHILLES  AND  THE  TORTOISE,  AND 
dolly's  PUDDING.  HOW  UNCLE  MO's  SPIRITS  WENT  DOWN  INTO 
HIS  BOOTS.  HOW  PETER  JACKSON  THE  FIREMAN  INTERVIEWED 
MICHAEL  RAGSTROAR,  UPSIDE  DOWN,  AND  BROUGHT  AUNT  M'rIAR's 
HEART  INTO  HER  MOUTH.  HOW  DAVE  CAME  HOME  IN  A  CAB,  AND 
MICHAEL  RyVGSTROAR  GOT  A  RIDE  FOR  NOTHING.  OF  SISTER  NORA, 
WHO  GOT  ON  THE  COURT'S  VISITING  LIST  BEFORE  IT  CAME  OUT  THAT 
SHE  WAS  MIXED  UP  WITH  ARISTOCRATS 

The  present  writer,  half  a  century  since — he  was  then  neither 
we  nor  a  writer — trod  upon  a  tiny  sapling  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  then  occupied  by  his  kith  and  kin.  It  was  broken  off 
an  inch  from  the  ground,  and  he  distinctly  remembers  living  a 
disgraced  life  thereafter  because  of  the  beautiful  tree  that  sapling 
might  have  become  but  for  his  inconsiderate  awkwardness.  If 
the  censorious   spirit  that  he  aroused  could  have  foreseen   the 
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tree  that  was  to  grow  from  the  forgotten  residuum  of  the  acci- 
dent»  the  root  that  it  left  in  the  ground,  it  would  not  perhaps 
have  passed  such  a  sweeping  judgment.  Any  chance  wayfarer  in 
St.  John's  Wood  may  see  that  tree  now — ^from  the  end  of  the 
street,  for  that  matter. 

So  perhaps  the  old  prizefighter  might  have  mustered  more  hope 
in  response  to  Aunt  M'riar's  plucky  rally  against  despair.  The 
tiny,  white,  motionless  figure  on  the  bed  in  the  accident  ward, 
that  had  uttered  no  sound  since  he  saw  it  on  first  arriving  at 
the  Hospital,  might  have  been  destined  to  become  that  of  a 
yoong  engineer  on  a  Dreadnought,  or  an  unfledged  dragoon,  for 
any  authenticated  standard  of  Impossibility. 

The  House-Surgeon  and  his  Senior,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Institution, — interviewed  by  Uncle  Moses  and  Aunt  M'riar  when 
they  came  late  by  special  permission  and  appointment,  hoping  to 
hear  the  child's  voice  once  more,  and  found  him  still  insensible 
and  white — ^testified  that  the  action  of  the  heart  was  good.  The 
little  man  had  no  intention  of  dying  if  he  could  live.  But  both 
his  medical  attendants  knew  that  the  tremulous  inquiry  whether 
there  was  any  hope  of  a  recovery — within  a  reasonable  time 
understood,  of  course — was  really  a  petition  for  a  favourable 
verdict  at  any  cost.  And  they  could  not  give  one,  for  all  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  do  so.  They  have  to  danm  so  many 
hopes  in  a  day's  work,  these  Accident  Warders! 

"  It's  no  use  asking  us,"  said  they,  somehow  conjointly. 
**  There's  not  a  surgeon  in  all  England  that  could  tell  you  whether 
it  will  be  life  or  death.  We  can  only  say  the  patient  is  making 
a  good  fight  for  it."  They  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the 
case,  though,  and  in  the  queer  old  broken-hearted  giant  that 
sobbed  over  the  half -killed  baby  that  could  not  hear  nor  answer, 
speak  to  it  as  he  might. 

"What  did  you  say  your  name  was?"  said  the  Senior  Surgeon 
to  Uncle  Moses. 

^  Moses  Wardle  of  Hanley,  called  the  Linnet.  Ye  see,  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Prize  Ring,  many  years.  Fighting  Man,  you 
mi^t  say." 

"  I  had  an  idea  I  knew  the  name,  too.  When  I  was  a  youngster 
thirty  odd  years  ago  I  took  an  interest  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
Too  fought  Bob  Brettle,  and  the  umpires  couldn't  agree." 

"That  was  it,  master.  Well,  I  had  many  a  turn  up — turn 
vp  and  turn  down,  either  way  as  might  be.  But  I  had  a  good 
name.  I  never  sold  a  backer.  I  did  my  best  by  them  that  put 
thoir  monegr  on  me."     For  the  moneychanger,  the  wagermonger. 
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creeps  in  and  degrades  the  noble  science  of  damaging  one's 
fellow-man  effectively;  even  as  in  old  years  he  brought  dis- 
credit on  cock-fighting,  in  which  at  least — ^you  cannot  deny  it — 
the  bird  cuts  a  better  figure  than  he  does  in  his  native  farm- 
yard. 

"  Come  round  after  twelve  to-morrow,  and  we  may  know  more," 
said  the  House-Surgeon.  "It's  not  regular — but  ask  for  me." 
And  then  the  older  Surgeon  shook  Uncle  Moses  by  the  hand,  quite 
respectful-like — so  Mr.  Jerry  said  to  Aunt  M'riar  later — and  the 
two  went  back,  sad  and  discouraged,  to  Sapps  Court. 

What  made  it  all  harder  to  bear  was  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  Dolly.  Dolly  knew,  of  course,  that  Dave  had  been  took 
to  the  Horsetickle — that  was  the  nearest  she  could  get  to  the 
word,  after  frequent  repetitions — and  that  he  was  to  be  made 
well,  humanly  speaking,  past  a  doubt.  The  little  maid  had  to 
be  content  with  assurances  to  this  effect,  inserting  into  the 
treaty  a  stipulation  as  to  time. 

"  Dave's  doin'  to  tum  home  after  dinner,"  said  she,  when  that 
meal  seemed  near  at  hand.  And  Uncle  Moses  never  had  the  heart 
to  say  no. 

Then  when  no  Dave  had  come,  and  Dolly  had  wept  for  him 
in  vain,  and  a  cloth  laid  announced  supper,  Dolly  said — amoved 
only  by  that  landmark  of  passing  time — "  Dave  is  a-doin'  to 
tum  home  after  supper;  he  is  a-doin',  Uncle  Mo,  he  is  a-doinM" 
And  what  could  her  aunt  and  uncle  do  but  renew  the  bill,  as  it 
were;  the  promise  to  pay  that  could  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  pro- 
duction of  Dave,  whole  and  sound. 

She  refused  food  except  on  condition  that  an  exactly  similar 
helping  should  be  conveyed  to  Dave  in  the  Horsetickle.  She 
withdrew  the  condition  that  Uncle  Moses  and  herself  should 
forthwith  convey  Dave's  share  of  the  repast  to  him,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  verbal  guarantee  that  little  girls  were  not  allowed  in 
such  Institutions.  Why  she  accepted  this  so  readily  is  a 
mystery.  Possibly  the  common  form  of  instruction  to  little 
girls,  dwelling  on  their  exclusion  by  statute  or  usage  from  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  little  boys,  may  have  had  its  weight.  Little 
girls,  exempli  gratia,  may  not  lie  on  their  backs  and  kick  their 
legs  up.  Little  boys  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  subject  to  unim- 
portant reservations,  limiting  the  area  at  their  disposal  for  the 
practice.  It  is  needless — and  might  be  thought  indelicate — to 
instance  the  numerous  expressions  that  no  little  girl  should  use 
under  any  circumstances,  which  are  regarded  as  venial  sin  in 
little  boys,  except  of  course  on  Simday.     Society  does  not  abso- 
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lutely  countenance  the  practices  of  spitting  and  sniffing  in  little 
boys,  but  it  closes  its  eyes  and  passes  hypocritically  by  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  little  girls 
indulging  in  these  vices  would  either  be  cast  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness, or  have  to  accept  the  role  of  penitent  Magdalens.  Therefore 
when  Dolly  was  told  that  little  girls  were  not  allowed  in  Hospitals, 
it  may  only  have  presented  itself  to  her  as  another  item  in  a  code 
cf  limitations  already  familiar. 

The  adhibition  in  visible  form  of  a  pendant  to  her  own  allowance 
of  pudding  or  bread-and-milk,  to  be  carried  to  the  Horsetickle 
hj  Uncle  Moses  on  his  next  visit,  had  a  sedative  effect,  and 
she  was  contented  with  it,  without  insisting  on  seeing  the  pledge 
carried  out.  Her  imagination  was  satisfied,  as  a  child's  usually 
is,  with  any  objective  transaction.  Moreover,  a  dexterous 
manipulation  of  the  position  improved  matters.  The  portion 
aDotted  to  Dave  was  removed,  ostensibly  to  keep  it  warm  for 
bim,  but  reproduced  to  do  duty  as  a  second  helping  for  Dolly. 
Of  course,  it  had  to  be  halved  again  for  Dave's  sake,  and  an 
ancient  puzzle  solved  itself  in  practice.  The  third  halving  was 
not  worth  sending  to  the  Hospital.  Even  so  a  step  too  small  to 
take  was  left  for  Achilles  when  the  tortoise  had  only  just  started. 
"Solvitur  ambulando,"  said  Philosophy,  and  a  priori  reasoning 
took  a  back  place. 

Her  constant  inquiries  about  the  date  of  Dave's  cure  and  return 
were  an  added  and  grievous  pain  to  her  aunt  and  uncle.  It 
was  easy  for  the  moment  to  procrastinate,  but  how  if  the  time 
should  come  for  telling  her  that  Dave  would  never  come  back — 
no,  never  ? 

But  the  time  was  not  to  come  yet.  For  a  few  days  Life 
showed  indecision,  and  Uncle  Mo  and  Aunt  M'riar  had  a  thump- 
ing heart  apiece  each  time  they  stood  by  the  little,  still,  white 
figure  on  the  hed  and  thought  the  breath  was  surely  gone. 
They  were  allowed  in  the  ward  every  day,  contrary  to  visitor- 
rule,  apparently  because  of  Uncle  Mo's  professional  eminence  in 
years  gone  by — an  odd  reason  when  one  thinks  of  it!  It  was 
along  of  that  good  gentleman,  God  bless  him ! — said  Aunt  M'riar — 
that  knew  Uncle  Mo's  name  in  the  King.  In  fact,  the  good 
gentleman  had  said  to  the  House-Surgeon  in  private  converse: 
**You  see,  there's  no  doubt  the  old  chap  ended  sixteen  rounds 
with  Brettle  in  a  draw,  and  Jem  Mace  had  a  near  touch  with 
Brettle.  No,  no — we  must  let  him  see  the  case  day  by  day." 
So  Uncle  Mo  saw  the  case  each  day,  and  each  day  went  away  to 
transact  such  business  with  Hope  as  might  be  practicable.    And 
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each  day,  on  his  return,  there  was  a  voice  heard  in  Sapps  Court, 
Dolly  weeping  for  her  elder  brother,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted. **  Oo  did  said  oo  would  f ess  Dave  back  from  the  Hoiae- 
tickle,  00  know  oo  did.  Uncle  Mo  " ;  and  similar  reproaches^  mixed 
themselves  with  her  sobs.  But  for  many  days  she  got  no  consolA- 
tion  beyond  assurance  that  Dave  would  come  to-morrow,  diachaiged 
cured. 

Then,  one  windy  morning,  a  punctual  equinoctial  gale,  gather- 
ing up  its  energies  to  keep  inoffensive  persons  awake  all  night 
and,  if  possible,  knock  some  chimney-stacks  down,  blew  Uncle 
Mo's  pipelight  out,  and  caused  him  to  make  use  of  an  expression. 
And  Aunt  M'riar  reproved  that  expression,  saying : — '^  Not  with  that 
blessed  boy  lying  there  in  the  Hospital  should  you  say  such 
language,  Moses,  more  like  profane  swearing,  I  call  it,  than  a 
Christian  household." 

''  He's  an  old  Heathen,  ma'am,  is  Moses,"  said  Mr.  Alibone, 
who  was  succeeding  in  lighting  his  own  pipe,  in  spite  of  the  wind 
in  at  the  street  door.  Because,  as  we  have  seen,  in  this  Court — 
unlike  the  Courts  of  Law  or  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  St.  James's 
— the  kitchens  opened  right  on  the  street.  Not  but  what,  for 
all  that,  there  was  the  number  where  you  would  expect,  on  a 
shiny  boss  you  could  rub  clean  and  give  an  appearance.  Aunt 
M'riar  said  so,  and  must  have  known. 

Uncle  Moses  shook  his  head  gravely  over  his  own  delinquenoy, 
as  if  he  truly  felt  it  just  as  much  as  anybody.  But  when  he  got 
his  pipe  lighted,  instead  of  being  cheerful  and  making  the  most  of 
what  the  doctor  had  said  that  very  day,  his  spirits  went  down 
into  his  boots,  which  was  a  way  they  had. 

"  'Tain't  any  good  to  make  believe,"  said  he.  "  Supposin'  our 
boy  never  comes  back,  M'riar  I " 

"  There,  now ! "  said  Aunt  M'riar.  "  To  hear  you  talk.  Mo, 
wouldn't  anybody  think!  And  after  what  Dr.  Prime  said  only 
this  afternoon!    I  should  be  ashamed." 

"What  was  it  Dr.  Prime  said,  Mo?"  asked  Mr.  Alibone,  quite 
cheerful-like.  "  Tell  us  again,  old  man."  For  you  see,  Uncle 
Moses  he'd  brought  back  quite  an  encouraging  report,  whatever 
anyone  see  fit  to  say,  when  he  come  back  from  the  Hospital.  Dr. 
Prime  was  the  House- Surgeon. 

"  I  don't  take  much  account  of  him,"  said  Uncle  Mo.  "  A  well- 
meanin'  man,  but  too  easy  by  half.  One  o'  your  good-natured 
beggars.  Says  a  thing  to  stuff  you  up  like!  For  all  I  could  see, 
my  boy  was  as  white  as  that  bit  of  trimmin'  in  your  hand, 
M'riar." 
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^But  won't  you  tell  us  what  the  doctor  said.  Mo?"  said  Mr. 
Alibone.  ''  I  haven't  above  half  heard  the  evening's  noose."  He'd 
yosA  come  in  to  put  a  little  heart  into  Moses. 

"Said  the  little  child  had  a  better  colour.  But  I  don't  set 
any  store  by  that."  And  then  what  does  Uncle  Moses  do  but 
legflar  give  away  and  go  off  sobbing  like  a  baby.  *^  Oh,  M'riar, 
H'riar,  we  shall  never  have  our  boy  back — ^no,  never  I " 

And  then  Aunt  M'riar,  who  was  a  good  woman  if  ever  Mr. 
Afibone  come  across  one — ^this  is  what  that  gentleman  could  and 
did  tell  a  friend  after,  incorporated  verbatim  in  the  text — she  up 
ind  she  says : — "  For  shame  of  yourself.  Mo,  for  to  go  and  forget 
yoonelf  like  that  before  Mr.  Alibone!  I  tell  you  I  believe  we 
ihall  have  the  boy  back  in  a  week,  all  along  o'  what  Dr.  Prime 
siii"  On  which,  and  a  further  representation  that  he  would 
Vike  Dolly  if  he  went  on  like  that.  Uncle  Mo  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  smoked  quiet.  Whereupon  Aunt  M'riar  dwelt  upon 
the  depressing  effect  a  high  wind  in  autumn  has  on  the  spirits, 
with  the  singular  result  referred  to  above,  of  their  retractation  into 
^r  owner's  boots,  like  quicksilver  in  a  thermometer  discouraged 
by  the  cold.  After  which  professional  experience  was  allowed 
aome  weight,  and  calmer  counsels  prevailed. 

About  this  time  an  individual  in  a  sort  of  undress  uniform,  be- 
ginning  at  the  top  in  an  equivocal  Tam-o'-Shanter  hat,  sauntered 
into  the  cul-de-sac  to  which  Sapps  Court  was  an  appendix.  He 
appeared  to  be  unconcerned  in  human  affairs,  and  indeed  in- 
dependent of  Time,  Space,  and  Circumstance.  He  addressed  a 
creature  that  was  hanging  upside  down  on  some  railings,  appar- 
ently by  choice. 

**  What  sort  of  a  name  does  this  here  archway  go  by  ? "  said 
he,  without  acute  curiosity. 

"That's  Sappses  Court,"  said  the  creature,  remaining  inverted. 
**  Say  it  ain't  ? "  He  appeared  to  identify  the  uniform  he  was 
addressing,  and  added : — "  There  ain't  a  fire  down  that  Court, 
'cos  I  knows  and  I'm  a  telling  of  yer.  You'd  best  hook  it."  The 
nniform  hooked  nothing.  Then,  in  spite  of  the  creature — who 
proved,  right-side-up,  to  be  Michael  Ragstroar — shouting  after  him 
— "  You  ain't  wanted  down  that  Court ! "  he  entered  it  deliber- 
ately, whistling  a  song  then  popular,  whose  singer  wished  he  was 
with  Nancy,  he  did,  he  did,  in  a  second  floor,  with  a  small  barck-door, 
to  live  and  die  with  Nancy. 

Having  identified  Sapps,  he  seemed  to  know  quite  well  which 
honse  he  wanted,  for  he  went  straight  to  the  end  and  knocked 
it  No.  7. 
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'*  Sakes  alive ! "  said  Aunt  M'riar,  responsive  to  the  knodc 
"  There's  no  fire  here." 

**  I'm  off  duty,"  said  the  fireman  brieflbr.  "  I've  come  to  tdl 
you  about  your  young  customer  at  the  Hospital." 

Aunt  M'riar  behaved  heroically.  There  was  only,  to  her  think- 
ing, one  chance  in  ten  that  this  strange,  inexplicable  messenger 
should  have  brought  any  other  news  to  their  house  than  that  of 
its  darling's  death;  but  that  one  chance  was  enough  to  make 
her  choke  back  a  scream,  lest  Uncle  Mo  should  have  one  moment 
of  needless  despair.  And  else — it  shot  across  her  mind  in  a 
second — might  not  a  sudden  escape  from  despair  even  be  fatal 
to  that  weak  heart  of  his?  So  Aunt  M'riar  pulled  to  the  door 
behind  her  to  say,  with  an  effort: — "Is  he  dead?"  The  universe 
swam  about  outside  while  she  stood  still,  and  something  hunmied 
in  her  head.  But  through  it  she  heard  the  fireman  say : — **  Not 
he!"  as  of  one  endowed  with  a  great  vitality,  one  who  would 
take  a  deal  of  killing.  When  he  added : — "  He's  spoke,"  though 
she  believed  her  ears  certainly,  for  she  ran  back  into  the  kitchen 
crying  out: — "He's  spoke.  Mo,  he's  spoke!"  she  did  it  with  a 
misgiving  that  the  only  interpretation  she  could  see  her  way  to 
must  be  wrong — was  altogether  too  good  to  be  true. 

Uncle  Mo  fairly  shouted  with  joy,  and  this  time  woke  Dolly, 
who  thought  it  was  a  calamity,  and  wept.  Fully  five  minutes 
of  incoherent  rejoicing  followed,  and  then  details  might  be 
rounded  off.  The  fireman  had  to  stand  by  his  engine  on  the 
night-shift  in  an  hour's  time,  but  he  saw  his  way  to  a  pipe, 
and  lit  it. 

"  They're  always  interested  to  hear  the  ending-up  of  things 
at  the  Station,"  said  he.  to  account  for  himself  and  his  presence, 
"  and  I  made  it  convenient  to  call  round  at  the  Ward.  The 
party  tliat  took  the  child  from  me  happened  to  be  there,  and 
knew  me  again."  He,  of  course — but  you  would  guess  this — 
was  Peter  Jackson  of  Engine  67a.  He  continued : — "  The  party 
was  so  obliging  as  to  take  me  into  the  Ward  to  the  bedside. 
And  it  was  while  I  was  there  the  little  chap  began  talking.  The 
party  asked  me  to  step  in  and  mention  it  to  you»  ma'am,  or  his 
uncle,  seeing  it  was  in  my  road  to  the  Station."  Then  Peter 
Jackson  seemed  to  feel  his  words  needed  extenuation  or  revision. 
"  Not  but  I  would  have  gone  a  bit  out  of  the  way,  for  that 
matter! "  said  he. 

"  'Twouldn't  be  any  use  my  looking  round  now,  I  suppose  ? " 
said  Uncle  Mo.    Because  he  always  was  that  restless  and  fidgety. 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  they  said,  the  party  and  the  nurse.    By 
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the  child  miglit  Ulk  a  bit  and  tben  get  seme  betkiiT 
Wbat  he's  had  these  fev  dajs  latteriy  doo't  seem  to  ccHint.*'  Th-as 
Peter  Jackson,  and  Unde  Moses  said  he  had  swo  the  like.  And 
then  all  three  of  them  made  the  place  smokier  and  smokier  toti 
could  haidly  make  out  across  the  room. 

**  Mo*8  an  impatient  old  cock,  jou  see !  **  said  Mr.  Alibooe, 
iHio  aeemed  to  understand  Peter  Jackson,  and  riW  rtrtA,  And 
Unde  Mo  said: — ^^I  suppose  I  shall  hare  to  mark  time.**  To 
which  the  others  replied  that  was  about  it. 

^  Only  whatever  did  the  youn^  child  saj.  mister  *  "^  said  Aunt 
M*riar;  like  a  woman*s  curiosity,  to  know.  But  those  other  two. 
they  was  curious  underneath-like;  only  denied  it. 

^  I  couldn*t  charge  my  memory  for  certain.  ma*am.**  said  Peter 
Jackson,  **  and  might  rery  easy  be  wroDg."*  He  appeared  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  making  a  report,  but  aU  his  bearers 
were  agreed  that  there  was  no  call  to  cut  things  so  reiy  £ne 
as  aU  that.    A  rough  outline  would  meet  the  case. 

**  If  it  ran  to  nonsense  in  a  chikL**  said  Unde  Mo — ^"  after  all. 
what  odds!"  And  Aunt  M^riar  said: — ^~Meanin'  slips  through 
the  words  sometimes,  and  no  fault  to  find."  She  had  not  lead 
^  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  so  this  was  originaL 

Peter  Jackson  endearoured  to  charge  his  memory,  or  perhaps 
more  properly,  to  discharge  it.  Dave  had  said  first  thing  when 
he  opened  his  eyes : — **  The  worty  will  be  all  orer  the  hedge.  Let 
me  go  to  stop  the  worty."  Of  course,  this  had  been  quite  un- 
intelligible to  his  hearers.  Howerer.  Mr.  Alibone  and  Uncle 
Mo  were  au  fait  enough  of  the  engineering  scheme  that  had  led  to 
the  accident,  to  supply  the  explanation.  Dare's  responsibility  as 
head  engineer  had  been  on  his  conscience  all  through  his  spell  of 
insensibility,  and  had  been  the  earliest  roused  matter  of  thought 
when  the  light  began  to  break. 

Besides,  it  so  chanced  that  testimony  was  forthcominir  to  sup- 
port this  view  and  confirm  Dave's  sanity.  Dc*lly.  who  had  beon 
awakened  by  the  noise,  had  heard  enough  to  convey  to  her  >mall 
mind  that  something  pleasant  had  transpired  in  relation  to  Dave. 
Though  yotmg,  she  had  a  certain  decision  of  character.  Her  be- 
haviour was  lawless,  but  not  unnatural.  She  climbed  out  of -her 
wooden  crib  in  Aunt  M^riar's  bedroom,  and  slipping  furtively 
down  the  stair  which  led  direct  to  the  kitchen,  succeeded  in  lK>und- 
ing  on  to  the  lap  of  her  uncle;  from  which,  once  estahli^hed. 
•he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  aunt  to  dislodge  her.  She 
crowed  with  delight  at  the  success  of  this  escapade,  and  had  the 
■atisfactioQ  of  being,  as  it  were,  confirmed  in  her  delinquency  by 
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her  aunt  wrapping  a  shawl  round  her.  This  was  partly  on  the 
score  of  the  cold  draughts  in  such  a  high  wind,  partly  as  a  meas- 
ure of  public  decency.  She  was  in  time  to  endorse  her  unde'a 
explanation  of  Dave's  speech  intelligibly  enough,  with  a  due  allow- 
ance of  interpretation. 

Closely  reported,  the  substance  of  her  commentary  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — '^  Dave  tooktited  the  mud  when  I  fessed  him  the  mud  in  my 
flock  " — this  was  illustrated  in  a  way  that  threatened  to  outrage  a 
sensitive  propriety,  the  speaker's  aunt's — *^  and  spooehed  up  the 
worty  and  spooshed  up  the  worty  " — this  repetition  had  great  value 
— "  and  spooshtited  the  worty  back,  and  then  there  wasn't  no  more 
mud  ...  it  was  all  fessed  away  in  my  flock  .  .  .  All  dom! — ass, 
it  was — all  dom ! " — this  was  in  a  minor  key,  and  thrilled  with 
pathos — "  and  Dave  dode  to  fess  more  where  the  new  mud  was, 
and  was  took  to  the  Horsetickle  and  never  come  back  no  more  ,  .  /* 
At  this  point  it  seemed  best  to  lay  stress  upon  the  probable  return 
of  Dave,  much  to  Dolly's  satisfaction ;  though  she  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  a  date  had  been  fixed. 

Our  own  belief  is  that  Dolly  thought  the  Horsetickle  was  an 
institution  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  accidents  occasioned  by 
horses,  and  that  no  subsequent  experience  ever  entirely  dissipated 
this  impression.  The  chances  are  that  nine  or  ten  of  the  small 
people  one  sees  daily  and  thinks  of  as  **  the  children,"  are  laying 
up,  even  at  this  moment,  some  similar  fancy  that  will  last  a  life- 
time.   But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  a  fortnight  later  Dave 
was  brought  home  in  a  cab — the  only  cab  that  is  recorded  in  His- 
tory as  having  ever  deliberately  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Sapps 
Court,  with  intent.  Cabs  may  have  stood  there  in  coimection 
with  other  doorways  in  the  cul-de-sac,  but  ignoring  proudly  the 
archway  with  the  iron  post.  Dave  was  carried  down  the  Court  by 
his  uncle  with  great  joy,  and  Michael  Ragstroar  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tie  himself  somehow  round  the  axle  of  the  cab's  back- 
wheels,  and  get  driven  some  distance  free  of  charge. 

Dave,  as  seen  by  Dolly  on  his  return,  was  still  painfully  white, 
and  could  not  walk.  And  Dolly  might  not  come  banging  and 
smashing  down  on  him  like  a  little  elephant,  because  it  would  hurt 
him;  so  she  had  to  be  good.  The  elephant  simile  was  due  to  a 
lady — no  doubt  well-meaning — who  accompanied  Dave  from  the 
Hospital,  and  came  more  than  once  to  see  him  afterwards.  But 
it  was  taking  a  good  deal  on  herself  to  decide  what  Dolly  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do  to  Dave. 

In  those  days  slunmiing  proper  had  not  set  in,  and  the  East  End 
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only  knovn  geagnpkieaQjr.  enoift.  b*  4cvic.  to  s 

sort  tbat  ■■iwkign^  first  dacvigi*  sf«r  ik  £ks. 
a  Tiooas  plfawie  m  pveeaissp  aB  saseessccs.    Bos 

broadlj  m  Sisten  of  Cbiitj.    Sack  a  cae  w  i&3^  la? 

whom  and  Aunt  ITriar  a  ijiMihrW   fiif^^A^  ^tcv  la^  ii^; 

the  latter  diaeorered  tkat  DaveV  konpitafi  fcxibi 

niece,  whicli  not  nnnatmaHy 

time.    Hoverer.  a  iciik  of  Mr.  AUkae' 

that  the  ladr «  imde  wm  a  Whed  Eail.  aad  s»: 

the  Earidom  and  abated 

up  in  the  esteem  of  the  oU 

he  was  bdted.    What  moie  cookl  the 

But  it  was  in  the  6mj% 
from  the  HoB|HtaL'*  that  she  took  locc  as  X^..  T.  S 
Na  7  was  content  that 

■akL  in  some  affair  of  a  messa^  to  he  gi^ub  ax 
its  bearer  was  to  adL  for  Stscer  Xcca.  is 
ignore  the  name,  ahhoach  ceftaislf  is  wia  a 
cated  matters.    She  remained,  however,  p^sin  S2fC«r  X-: 
foqiicioQ  of  anj  doabtfnl  CGnneetkBiSw  nasil  a  yhwn^  if 
diaracter  took  f otm — nothing  less  tban  that  Dare  ihc<^  Ee 
into  the  coontrj  for  change  of  air. 

Unde  Mo  was  nnea^  at  the  idea  of  Dane  mxzx  rwsj.  B^f>ie<. 
be  bad  ahrajs  dierished  the  idea  that  tbe  sir  cf  Sa;^  C.f^r:  wi^ 
eqoal  to  tbat  of  San  Moritz.  for  instaoee^  l^zck  n  -rzAZ  it  vu 
onlj  a  few  jear§  befote  Dave's  father  and  m»z<beT  ±r?z  o'.T^fi  :i^ 
when  it  was  afl  fiekk  along  the  Xew  Bead — wzJr^.h.  Ll*  fizfoe  tn^z. 
absurdly  named  Emton  and  Mairlehcae  B«:*i !  XccLlz^  ^sr*r  fx.rz^ 
to  change  tbe  air  in  Sapps  C<jtirt  tbat  Uz«^  M^  kziew  cf.  A:>i 
look  at  the  walMowcrs  growing  <wt  in  frcci  i£i^  *a*'je  l>  er^r ' 

Uncle  Mo,  howerer.  was  not  the  man  to  tu^rjm  LLi  'J'm^'ixi^^x^^i 
prejudices  to  stand  in  the  way  cf  she  paSK>t'«  fxxjrii^itsfxzj'^.,  xz,i 
an  arrangement  was  made  bj  Sifter  Xcra  zLtr.  Dat^  w.^^'A  z^. 
taken  cbaige  of,  for  a  while,  bj  an  cU  aM  tr:^»rr:7tL7  '^zJi^-.Zkz,; 
of  tbe  Booestersbire  Tillage  of  wbidb  ber  ^Ti^rie.  tiiie  u&h«d  EarL 
was  the  feudal  lord  and  master,  or  ilaT«  mxA  ytrrMZ^t.  ^:f:f^T^L^  a^ 
jou  look  at  it.  It  was  during  tbe  arruLg^rzKcs  cf  tLlt  pLx&  that 
bis  Earldom  leaked  out.  creasing  ysriv^i  miwirii^^  in  xhf:  m'^zAh 
of  Unde  Mo  and  Aont  M^riar  tbat  they  wo;^  U&  iU-^driMA  if  ti:^!^ 
aDowed  thrmseiftm  to  get  mixed  up  wish  sbat  ion  of  pwple. 
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CHAPTER  V 

OF  dolly's  CRACKNELL  biscuit,  that  she  mistook  for  DAVE.     OF 

UNSEAWORTHY  BOX,  AND  HER  VISITS  TO  MRS.  PRICHARD  UPSTAIRS. 
HOW  SHE  HAD  NEVER  TOLD  MRS.  BURR  A  WORD  ABOUT  VAN  DIEMKN'S 
LAND.  CONCERNING  IDOLATRY,  AND  THE  LUBILITT  OF  TRYING  ON  TO 
TEMPER.     UNCLE  MO's  IDEAS  OF  PENAL  SETTLEMENTS 

TiiEY  were  sad  days  in  Sapps  Court  after  Sister  Nora  bore  Dave 
away  to  Chorlton-under-Bradbury;  particularly  for  Dolly,  whose 
tears  bathed  her  pillow  at  night,  and  diluted  her  bread-and-milk 
in  the  morning.  There  was  something  very  touching  about  this 
little  maid's  weeping  in  her  sleep,  causing  Aunt  M'riar  to  give 
her  a  cracknell  biscuit — to  consume  if  possible;  to  hold  in  her 
sleeping  hand  as  a  rapture  of  possession,  anyhow.  Dolly  accepted 
it,  and  contrived  to  enjoy  it  slowly  without  waking.  What  is  more, 
she  stopped  crying;  and  my  belief  is,  if  you  ask  me,  that  sleep 
having  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  drawing  fine  distinctions,  she 
mistook  this  biscuit  for  Dave.  Its  caput  mortuum  was  still  clasped 
to  her  bosom  when,  deep  unconsciousness  merging  all  distinctions 
in  unqualified  existence,  she  was  having  her  sleep  out  next  day. 

Dolly  may  have  felt  indignant  and  hurt  at  the  audacious  false 
promises  of  her  uncle  and  aunt  as  to  Dave's  return.  He  had  come 
home,  certainly,  but  badly  damaged.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment; 
the  little  woman's  first  experience  of  perfidy.  Her  betrayers  made 
a  very  poor  show  of  their  attempts  at  compensation — toys  and  such- 
like. There  was  a  great  dignity  in  Dolly's  attitude  towards  these 
contemptible  offerings  of  a  penitent  conscience.  She  accepted 
them,  certainly,  but  put  them  away  in  her  hots  to  keep  for  Dave. 
Her  box — if  one  has  to  spell  it  right — was  an  overgrown  cardboard 
box  with  "  Silk  Twill "  written  on  one  end,  and  blue  paper  doors 
to  fold  over  inside.  It  had  been  used  as  a  boat,  but  condemned  as 
unseaworthy  as  soon  as  Dolly  could  not  sit  in  it  to  be  pushed 
about,  the  gunwale  having  split  open  amidships.  Let  us  hope  this 
is  right,  nautically. 

Considered  as  a  safe  for  the  storage  of  valuables,  Dolly's  box 
would  have  acquitted  itself  better  if  fair  play  had  been  shown 
to  it.  Its  lid  should  have  been  left  on  long  enough  to  produce 
an  impression,  and  not  pulled  off  at  frequent  intervals  to  exhibit 
its  contents.    No  sooner  was  an  addition  made  to  these  than  DoUy 


would  a^r.  for  iwiif  ■  tkat  db» 
the  ittost  iCBcat  wn«iiii>M'  T^ib.  dbt  wmii.  ^nstx  -m,  is^'juc  'si 
cany  it  vpetain.  tat  vk  net  k^p  «bniii^  zn.  ^^  ksk.  jmc  Xtilz 
ITriar  bad  to  do  it  for  ker  im  ^t  cni.  Xic  kme««.  nry:JijicH, 
becanae  it  rniiilfH  ker  to  gsr^  ker  BZ3id  »•  fonkniip  ir  cbi£s:3k. 
or  wfaatffwr  odier  cnft  «■$  tkea  iwig  ^"'i€  ber  jcaBicaiiL.  W«  m 
not  oonelf  knov  vbst  piakric  k.  «r  gi  ififctac^  v^  uw^  nx<r 

to.    A  TKve  iiiui  I  iiiaL  kBza:^ 


f nj  out  if  not  done  eaicfaL    Bos  ^s»  2§  ynftiio^ 


No  doubt  DoIlrV  Tkits  npscaiB  in  ecBrnxonL  irt:k  lac^  l«:x 
answenble  for  Annt  JTiiar $  lailag  <«:iniE-  %:  ksriw  a  ^t:*:  'OKil 
^KKit  old  IfnL  Pridttnf i--or.  ftcciuc^rs^  ^s.  Db^iv  S3ii  ]>:J^.  R;- 
tiure*9— «nteccdentL  A  good  ^ioL  tk^ix  ».  -mhoL  h  cibv  ^  W 
pat  together  and  liberallj'  Mped  by  izfcfcmees:  l«ri  aftade  19  ^ 
werj  amaD  denli  dMJointed  deak — bi  the  f-::c9i  = 
reecired  by  Aunt  ITriar.  As.  fcr  iKS»ae.  <ik 
lefeiwl  tov  shortly  after  Daiv  kHi  prae  on  s  rist  i^y  ike  > 
of  the  belted  EarL  Uneie  Mo  kariE^  feme  a:vij  fcr  an  k:<=r.  tc 
spend  it  in  the  parioor  of  The  Rzss^  S^zau  a  trslr  lespiM^jc^ 
hooae  where  daere  were  Skittles,  aad  Knmrr  aai  SpciL  He  =: 
'  joo  aee,  be  more  than  an  hoar:  thae  wn§  no  sijing  f-:i 


*^  I  do  take  it  most  kind  of  70a.  m^'amT  aid  Ast  ITrU?  f  :r 
the  fiftieth  time,  with  depnitnre  in  «ight.  *  ia  keep  an  ev«  cc  tbe 
duld.  Some  children  nonri^es  a  kind  d  ap'thy.  &:<  dse  m  ib«2- 
eelres,  but  oonstitntioonl  in  their  ^"stems^  arri  cce  ean  Vear-^  a^rriae 
without  fear  by  reason  of  it.  Bm  DoUy  i«  that  b<%2«y  a::>i  ane^tiTe. 
and  will  be  op  and  doing,  so  one  may  easy  s^k-U.  a  x:xk  c-r  ?ifti>i 
down  an  iron  too  hot  if  eaBed  away  sndika  t*:*  «ee  af  ;cr  the  dg-Iil" 

The  old  woman  flccmcJ  to  Aunt  H'riar  ^>  res^ztA  Ta^tn^.  Sbe 
loved  to  hare  the  little  thing  anigh  her.  a&i  hear  her  dinrket. 
"  AU  my  own  family  are  dead  and  rooe.  barring  ooe  sc-zi.''  «a:  i 
she.  And  then  added,  without  any  eocsci^n^^ess  cf  jarring  i-iea? : — 
*•  He  would  be  forty-fire."  Aunt  M'riar  tr:^  in  rain  to  think  of 
some  way  of  sympathizing,  but  wa«  re^iered  fr»:<n  her  seU-im^yi^i 
daty  by  the  speaker  oontinaing — *  He  wa«  my  youzigest.  Bern 
at  Macquarie  Harbour  in  the  c4d  days.  The  boy  was  bom  up- 
coimtry — ^yes,  forty-fire  years  agooe." 

^  Not  in  England  now.  ma*am.  I  sizpp<»e.**  «aid  Aunt  M'riar. 
who  could  not  see  her  way  to  anything  else.  The  thought  cro«^ 
her  mind  that,  so  far  as  she  knew,  no  male  risitor  for  the  old 
tenant  of  the  attics  had  so  far  entered  the  house. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  slowly.  **  I  could  not  say.^ 
ihe  said.    **  I  cannot  tell  yon  now  if  he  be  aliye  or  ^eifi."^    TXmeii 
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she  became  drowsy,  as  old  age  does  when  it  has  talked  enoucrh; 
so,  as  Aunt  M'riar  had  plenty  to  see  to,  she  took  her  leave,  Dolly 
remaining  in  charge  as  per  contract. 

Aunt  M'riar  passed  on  these  stray  fragments  of  old  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard's  autobiography  to  Uncle  Mo  when  he  came  in  from  The  Risinfir 
Sun.  The  old  boy  seemed  roused  to  interest  by  the  mention  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  ''I  call  to  mind,"  said  he,  ^'when  I  was  a 
youngster,  hearing  tell  of  the  convicts  out  in  those  parts,  and  how 
no  decent  man  could  live  in  the  place.  Hell  on  Earth,  they  did 
say,  those  that  knew."  Thereupon  old  Mrs.  Prichard  straightway 
became  a  problem  to  Aunt  M'riar.  If  there  were  none  but  con« 
victs  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  all  Mrs.  Prichard's  boys  were 
bom  there,  the  only  chance  of  the  old  woman  not  having  been  the 
mother  of  a  convict's  children  lay  in  her  having  been  possibly  the 
wife  of  a  gaoler,  at  the  best.  And  yet — she  was  such  a  nice,  pretty 
old  thing!    Was  it  conceivable? 

Then  in  subsequent  similar  interviews  Aunt  M'riar,  inquisitive- 
like,  tried  to  get  further  information.  But  very  little  was  forth- 
coming beyond  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Prichard's  husband  was  dead. 
What  supported  the  convict  theory  was  that  his  widow  never 
referred  to  any  relatives  of  his  or  her  own.  Mrs.  Burr,  her  com-' 
panion  or  concomitant — or  at  least  fellow-lodger — was  not  uncom- 
municative, but  knew  "  less  than  you  might  expect "  about  her. 
Aunt  M'riar  cultivated  this  good  woman  with  an  eye  to  informa- 
tion, holding  her  up — as  the  phrase  is  now — at  the  stairfoot  and 
inveigling  her  to  tea  and  gossip.  She  was  a  garrulous  party  when 
you  come  to  know  her,  was  Mrs.  Burr;  and  indeed,  short  of  inti- 
macy, she  might  have  produced  the  same  impression  on  any  i)erson 
well  within  hearing. 

"  Times  and  again,"  said  she  in  the  course  of  one  such  conver- 
sation, which  had  turned  on  the  mystery  of  Mrs.  Prichard's 
antecedents,  "  have  I  thought  she  was  going  to  let  on  about  her 
belongings,  and  never  so  much  as  a  word!  Times  and  again  have 
I  felt  my  tongue  in  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  for  curiosity  to  think 
what  she  would  say  next.  And  there,  will  you  believe  me,  missis? 
— it  was  no  better  than  so  much  silence  all  said  and  done!  Nor 
it  wasn't  for  want  of  words,  like  one  sits  meanin'  a  great  deal  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  describin'  of  it  just  nowhere!  She  was  by 
way  of  keeping  something  back,  and  there  was  I  sat  waiting  for 
it,  and  guess-working  round  like,  speculating,  you  might  say,  to 
think  what  it  might  be  when  it  come.  Thank  you,  ma'am — ^not 
another  cup ! " 

^'There's  more  in  the  pot,  ma'am,"  said  Aunt  M'riar,  looking 
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into  it  to  see,  nemr  the  paraffin  Ian^^  wkicli  smeh:  ibej  all  did 
in  thoae  days.  But  Mrs.  Burr  had  had  three;  and  three  does, 
mostly.  If  these  ezoeDent  women's  little  inflections  of  speech, 
introduced  thus  casually,  are  puzzling,  please  supply  inrerted 
ecMnmas.  Aunt  M'riar  organized  the  tea-tray  to  take  a«ay  and 
wash  up  at  the  sink,  after  emptying  saueer-<uperfluities  into  the 
slop-basin.  Mrs.  Burr  referred  to  the  adrantages  we  enjoy  as  com- 
pared with  our  forbears,  instancing  especially  oar  exemption  from 
the  worship  of  wooden  images,  Egyptian  Idles — a  spefhng  acccm- 
modated  to  meet  an  impression  Mrs.  Burr  had  derired  from  a 
Japanese  Buddha — and  sudilike,  and  Tea. 

^  However  they  did  without  it  I  cannot  think.*  said  she.  *"  On'y. 
of  course,  not  having  to  stitch,  stitch,  stitch  from  half -past  •iz 
in  the  morning  till  bedtime  made  a  difference.*'  Her  ideas  of  o'^r 
ancestors  were  strongly  affected  by  a  copper-plate  engraring  in  a 
print-shop  window  in  Soho.  even  as  idc^try  had  been  pre«ei:t#rd  *c 
her  by  a  Tea-Man  and  Grocer  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Ii  w^^ 
Stothard's  -Canterbuiy  Pilgrims** — jrov  know! — and  coo-Wrt-ier-.tiT 
her  wMjfen  age  had  a  falcon  on  its  wrist,  and  a  jester  in  att^r.'i- 
ance,  invariably.  ^  They  was  a  good  deal  in  the  o^^fu  air.  trA 
it  tells,^  was  her  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  p*Ute.  >}^  d^r- 
vekn^ed  the  subject  further,  incidentally.  "  Tryin'  on  u  a  frbzzj^,, 
of  course,  but  liable  to  temper,  and  vexatious  wIkti  xh^  P^^-J 
insists  on  letting  out  and  no  allowance  of  t^jm-orer.  Ttyr  -^rf>r 
if  too  short  in  front.  What  was  I  a-sayin'?  .  .  .  OL  Mr-.  Prirn- 
ard — ^yes!  Ton  was  inquiring,  ma'am,  about  th^  k-rjrb  r*  *'.zz.^ 
I  had  known  her.  Just  four  years  this  Cbn-tma.^.  r.'iv  I  \h.:i£  ^f 
it.  Time  enough  and  to  spare  to  tell  anythix^  ^h^  H'k^ — if  rh^''! 
have  liked.  But  you  may  take  it  from  me.  m^'an.  c^'v  to  fr'. 
no  further  on  any  aooount,  that  Mrs.  Prir-hari  :-  Zs,rz.  a^  t.V'v  -h-'. 
free-spoke  about  her  family,  but  on  the  cr-Mrary  t?je  co:.rr;i:^r- 
Mrs.  Burr  was  unoonscionsty  extendirig  the  f<'Tr*:ri  cf  t:>:  K:;^..-:. 
tongue,  in  varying  one  word's  force  by  di5er«?t:t  ac'^r.t.i. 

Uncle  Moees  he  cut  in.  being  at  br^^e  tha:  tirr-^: — *  Wa-  • -. . 
saying,  ma^am,  that  the  old  widder-la'iv,  L^-r.ar.d  hid  b<r:.  a 
convict  in  Australia  i*' 

Oh  no! — Mrs.  Burr  had  never  got  that  {ar.  .S^j  ^hi^r  Ur-*'.r<': 
Aunt  M'riar.  speaking  from  the  -ir.k.  -"hf-r*:  -}^r  Trsi  fxir^s"*.: ;' 
out  the  tea-leaves  from  the  pot.  wa-  f-r  r-SiiWr.e  VzM*-  M^/^-  ^r.-  r 
the  coals.  Anybody  might  soon  l^  afrai^J  to  -ay  ar.yh;:.t'  t 
have  been  running  away  with  an  i'i€ra  Iik*r  that.  N-  or.^:  hi'J 
ever  said  any  such  a  thing.  Indeed,  the  conviot  wa-  er.i:r*'lv  inf^rr- 
cntial,  and  had  no  foundation  except  in  iIk  fa^.'X  ^]ba\  \V.  ^W 
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woman's  son  had  been  bom  at  Macquarie  Harbour.  Uncle  Mo's 
impression  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  a  sort  of  plague-spot  on 
the  planet — the  hacilli  of  the  plague  being  convicted  criminals — 
was  no  doubt  too  well  grounded.  But  it  was  only  a  hearsay  of 
youth,  and  even  elderly  men  may  now  fail  to  grasp  the  way  folk 
spoke  and  thought  of  those  remote  horrors,  the  Penal  Settlements, 
in  the  early  days  of  last  century — a  century  with  whose  years  those 
of  Uncle  Moses,  after  babyhood,  ran  nearly  neck  and  neck.  That 
fellow-creatures,  turned  t'other  way  up,  were  in  Hell  at  the  An- 
tipodes, and  that  it  was  so  far  off  it  didn't  matter — ^that  was  the 
way  the  thing  presented  itself,  and  supplied  the  excuse  for  forget- 
ting all  about  it.  Uncle  Mo  had  **  heard  tell "  of  their  existence ; 
but  then  they  belonged  to  the  criminal  classes,  and  he  didn't  If 
people  belonged  to  the  criminal  classes  it  was  their  own  look  out, 
and  they  must  take  the  consequences. 

So  that  when  the  old  boy  referred  to  this  inferential  convict 
as  a  presumptive  fact,  the  meaning  of  his  own  words  had  little 
force  for  himself.  Even  if  the  old  lady's  husband  had  been  a 
convicted  felon,  it  was  now  long  enough  ago  to  enable  him  to 
think  of  him  as  he  thought  of  the  chain-gangs  eight  thousand 
miles  off  as  the  crow  flies — or  would  fly  if  he  could  go  straight; 
the  nearest  way  round  mounts  up  to  twelve.  Anyhow,  there  was 
no  more  in  the  story  than  would  clothe  the  widowhood  of  the 
upstairs  tenant  with  a  dramatic  interest. 

So,  as  it  appeared  that  Mrs.  Prichard's  few  words  to  Aunt 
M'riar  were  more  illuminating  than  anything  Mrs.  Burr  had  to 
tell,  and  they  really  amounted  to  very  little  when  all  was  said 
and  done,  there  was  at  least  nothing  in  the  convict  story  to  cause 
misgivings  of  the  fitness  of  the  upstairs  attic  to  supply  a  haven  of 
security  for  Dolly,  while  her  aunt  went  out  foraging  for  pro- 
visions; or  when,  as  we  have  seen  sometimes  happened,  Dolly 
became  troublesome  from  want  of  change,  and  kep'  up  a  con- 
tinual fidget  for  this  or  that,  distrackin'  your — that  is,  Aimt 
M'riar's — attention. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PHORBB  Ain>  THE  SQUIRE'S  SON.  HER  RUNAWAY  MARRIAGE  WITH  HIM. 
HOW  HE  DABBLED  IN  FORGERY  AND  BURNED  HIS  FINGERS.  OF  A 
JUDGE  WHO  TOOK  AFTER  THE  PSALMIST.  VAN  DIEMKN's  LAND,  AND 
HOW  PHOEBE  GOT  OUT  THERE.  HOW  BOTH  TWINS  WERE  PROVED  DEAD 
BT  IRRESISTIBLE  EVIDENCE,  EACH  TO  EACH.  HOW  THORNTON  FOIUJO 
THAT  PHOEBE  COULD  NEVER  BE  LEGALLY  HIS  WIDOW.  HOW  IflH  HifS 
ACTED  WELL  UP  TO  HIS  FATHER'S  STANDARD  OF  IMMORALITY.  MAR- 
RIAGE A  MEANS  TO  AN  END,  BUT  ONLY  ONCE.  AN  ILL-KTARRKD 
BURGLARY.  NORFOLK  ISLAND.  WHY  BOTH  MRS.  DAVERILL8  CHANGED 
THEIR  NAMES 

If  this  story  should  ever  be  retold  by  a  skilful  teller,  bin  pow«rr 
of  consecutive  narrative  and  redisposition  of  crude  fa^ftn  in  a  t^'t- 
ter  order  will  be  sure  to  add  an  interest  it  can  scarcely  coniniand 
in  its  present  form.  But  it  is  best  to  make  no  pretence  Uf  utcjdit'M 
of  construction,  when  a  mere  presentation  of  events  in  i\ut  tAfj**H 
in  view.  The  following  circumstances  in  the  life  of  old  Mm.  I'rirh- 
ard  constitute  a  case  in  point.  The  story  mi^ht,  so  Ut  H\>t'.t$k,  h>k 
its  reader's  forgiveness  for  so  sudden  a  break  into  tli#;  rjarmtiv. 
Consider  that  it  has  done  so,  and  amend  the  tuU:  nhouM  you  «rv<rf 
retell  it. 

Maisie  Runciman^  bom  in  the  seventies  of  tlie  pr^nriou*  t'*'uinry, 
and  close  upon  eighty  years  of  age  at  xY^.  iuo^  '/f  th/«   »*//fr^ 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Essex  miller,  who  Ij^rarrMf  a  wid/zw^^r  yifh-fi 
she  and  her  twin  sister  Phoebe  were  frtill  ^luiU;  i^t'Mnrtt.     \iU  ou\y 
other  child,  a  son  many  years  th^ir  *^uior,  A\M  wA  U/t.y  ^f  *>  r 
his  mother,  leaving  them  to  the  sc4e  cfMnfmuUjttMp  *4  ff^^^f  f^*.v  r 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  quarreUom^  nuiri«  «i^/  Lk/i  ^*fi$f.y*^i 
himself  from  both  his  wife's  relatir^i^  us  A  bit  */wu,     lU   x-*^*  />*/; 
that  most  unfortunate  quality  of  hfMlt.tf  W.*  uzA   /.  /'     ^'     ' 
is  caUed;  so  li]gfa«  in  f«;t.  that  hi*  twifj  />;*  fv.'.'J     •   -.  '^■'  .  ' 
to  associate  with  their  Tillagi^  n^lirfjy/-3r>-  *-^   »*-?•■  <f.*^'    v^,' /- 
rery  much  oo  their  <wrn   rev/ur'*^   i'^r   wy^y      7  •>- *    l^^^ft 
morose  is^^tion  was  <rf  hi%   ^rrzi   fiyy^i?jgr.      iJ>-    »w     ••/»»«  r- # 
aflFectionate  in  a  roogh  ^mj  Vj  tij^iau.  xtA  Vj<^  f  »-;-4      ^y.-^*^  •*- 
was  peaceful  and  eootesititd  •^u^rj^n*     7i^  >,*-*>-'>    r#*;^/: 
one  anoCber,  aa  twias  ao  <ift«»  *r»-.  iivi  -v,  ♦r.^-*  >-•-*«>  '/  v  •  v  '--  < 
cQoditioB  of  life,  and  tlKiBiiit  /t   t«:   r^^tf^.   \xa   v>    «^     /    "-.' 
should  be. 
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All  went  well  enough — ^without  discord  anyhow,  however  mo- 
notonously— until  Maisie  and  Phcebe  began  to  look  a  little  like 
women;  which  happened,  to  say  the  truth,  at  least  a  year  before 
their  father  consented  to  recognise  the  fact,  and  permit  them 
to  appear  in  the  robes  of  maturity.  About  that  time  the  young 
males  of  the  neighbourhood  became  aware,  each  in  his  private 
heart,  of  an  adoration  cherished  for  one  or  other  of  the  beautiful 
twins  from  early  boyhood.  Would-be  lovers  began  to  buzz  about 
like  flies  when  fruit  ripens.  If  any  one  of  these  youths  had  any 
doubt  about  the  intensity  and  immutability  of  his  passion,  it 
vanished  when  the  girls  announced  official  womanhood  by  ap- 
pearing at  church  in  the  costimie  of  their  seniors.  Some  students 
of  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  Love  have  held  that  man  is  the 
slave  of  millinery,  and  that  women  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
their  skirts.  It  is  too  delicate  a  question  for  hurried  discussion 
in  a  narrative  which  is  neither  speculative  nor  philosophical,  but 
historical.  All  that  concerns  its  writer  is  that  no  sooner  did  the 
costume  of  the  miller's  daughters  suggest  that  they  would  be 
eligible  for  the  altar,  than  they  grew  so  dear,  so  dear,  that  every- 
thing masculine  and  unattached  was  ambitious  to  be  the  jewel  that 
trembled  at  their  ear,  or  the  girdle  about  their  dainty,  dainty  waist. 

The  worst  of  it  for  these  girls  was  that  their  likeness  to  one 
another  outwent  that  of  ordinary  twinship.  It  resembled  that 
of  the  stage  where  the  same  actor  personates  both  Dromios;  and 
their  life  was  one  perpetual  Comedy  of  Errors.  Current  jest  said 
that  they  themselves  did  not  know  which  was  which.  But  they 
did  know,  perfectly  well,  and  had  no  misgivings  whatever  about 
becoming  permanently  confused;  even  when,  having  been  dressed 
in  diflFerent  colours  to  facilitate  distinction,  they  changed  dresses 
and  produced  a  climax  of  complication.  Even  this  was  not  so 
bad  as  when  Phoebe  had  a  tiff  with  Maisie — a  rare  thing  be- 
tween twins — and  Maisie  avenged  herself  by  pretending  to  be 
Phoebe,  affecting  that  all  the  latter's  protests  of  identity  were 
malicious  misrepresentation.  Who  could  decide  when  they  them- 
selves were  not  of  a  tale?  What  settled  the  matter  in  the  end 
was  that  Phoebe  cried  bitterly  at  being  misrepresented,  while 
Maisie  was  so  ill-advised  as  not  to  do  the  same,  and  even  made 
some  parade  of  triumph.  "  Yow  are  Maisie.  I  heerd  yow 
a-crowun',"  said  an  old  stone-dresser,  who,  with  other  mill-hands, 
was  referred  to  for  an  opinion. 

This  was  when  they  were  quite  young,  before  slight  variations 
of  experience  had  altered  appearance  and  character  to  the  point 
of  making  them  distinguishable  when  seen  side  by  side.     Not, 
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however,  to  the  point  of  rendering  impossible  a  trick  each  had 
played  more  than  onoe  on  too  importunate  male  acquaintances. 
What  could  be  more  disconcerting  to  the  protestations  of  a  rustic 
admirer  than  ''  Happen  you  fancy  you  are  speaking  to  my  sister 
Phoebe,  sir?  **  from  Maisie,  or  vice  versa?  It  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  nail  either  of  these  girls  to  her  own  identity,  in  the  face 
of  her  denial  of  it  in  her  sister's  absence.  Perhaps  the  only 
real  confidence  on  the  point  that  ever  existed  was  their  mother's, 
who  knew  the  two  babies  apart — so  she  said — because  one  smelt 
of  roses,  the  other  of  marjoram. 

It  may  easily  have  been  that  the  power  of  duping  youth  and 
ahrewdness,  as  to  which  sister  she  really  was,  weighed  too  heavily 
with  each  of  these  girls  in  their  assessment  of  the  value  of 
lovers'  vows.  And  still  more  easily  that — some  three  years  later 
than  the  girlish  jest  related  a  page  since — when  Maisie,  playing 
off  this  trick  on  a  wild  young  son  of  the  Squire's,  was  met  by  an 
indignant  reproach  for  her  attempted  deception,  she  should  have 
been  touched  by  his  earnestness  and  seeming  insight  into  her 
inner  soul,  and  that  the  incident  should  have  become  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  fatal  passion  for  a  damned  scoundrel.  *'  Oh,  Maisie — 
Maisie  I " — ^thua  ran  his  protestation — "  Dearest,  best,  sweetest 
of  girls,  how  can  you  think  to  dupe  me  when  your  voice  goes  to  my 
heart  as  no  other  voice  ever  can — ever  will?  How,  when  I  know 
yon  for  mine — mine  alone — by  touch,  by  sight,  by  hearing? "  The 
poor  child's  innocent  little  fraud  had  been  tried  on  a  past-master 
in  deception,  and  her  own  arrow  glanced  back  to  wound  her, 
beyond  cure  perhaps.  His  duplicity  was  proved  afterwards  by 
the  confession  of  his  elder  brother  Ralph,  a  young  man  little 
better  than  himself,  that  the  two  girls  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
wager  between  them,  which  he  had  lost.  This  wager  turned  on 
which  of  the  two  should  be  first  "  successful "  with  one  of  the 
beautiful  twins;  and  whether  it  showed  only  doubtful  taste  or 
infamons  bad  feeling  depended  on  what  interpretation  was  put 
on  the  word  **  success "  by  its  perpetrators.  A  lenient  one  was 
possible  80  long  as  no  worse  came  of  it  than  that  Thornton 
Daverill,  the  younger  brother,  became  the  accepted  suitor  of 
Maisie,  and  Ralph,  the  elder,  the  rejected  one  of  Phoebe.  Thorn- 
ton's success  was  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Maisio's 
failnre  to  mislead  him  about  her  identity,  and  Ralph's  rejection 
possibly  to  the  poor  figure  he  cut  when  Phoebe  played  fast  and 
loose  with  hers.  That  there  was  no  truth  or  honour  in  Thornton's 
protestations  to  Maisie,  or  even' honest  loss  of  self-control  under 
strong  feeling,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  told  his  brother 
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as  a  good  joke  that  his  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  girls 
was  due  to  nothing  more  profound  than  that  Maisie  always  gave 
him  her  hand  to  shake  and  Phcebe  only  her  fingers.  Possibly  this 
test  would  only  have  held  good  in  the  case  of  men  outside  the 
family.  It  was  connected  with  some  minute  sensitiveness  of  feel- 
ing towards  that  class,  not  perceptible  by  any  other. 

But  in  whatever  sense  Thornton  and  Maisie  were  trothplight, 
her  father  opposed  their  ttiarriage,  although  it  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  social  elevation  for  the  miller's  daughter.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  for  once  the  inexorable  parent  may  have  been 
in  the  right.  Tales  had  reached  him,  unhappily  too  late  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  acquaintance  between  the  young 
squires  and  his  daughters,  of  the  profligacies — dissoluteness  with 
women  and  at  the  gaming-table — of  both  these  young  men.  And 
it  is  little  wonder  that  he  resolutely  opposed  the  union  of  Thornton 
and  Maisie — she  a  girl  of  nineteen! — at  least  until  there  was 
some  sign  of  reform  in  the  youth,  some  turning  from  his  evil  ways.' 

It  was  a  sad  thing  for  Maisie  that  her  father's  exclusiveness 
had  created  so  many  obstacles  to  the  associations  of  his  daughters 
with  older  women.  No  one  had  ever  taken  the  place  of  a  mother 
to  them.  It  is  rare  enough  for  even  a  mother  to  speak  explicitly 
to  her  daughter  of  what  folk  mean  when  they  tell  of  the  risks 
a  girl  runs  who  weds  with  a  man  like  Thornton  Daverill.  But 
she  may  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  suspicion  of  the  reality, 
and  it  is  hard  on  motherless  girls  that  they  should  not  have  this 
slender  chance.  A  father  can  do  nothing,  and  old  fulminations 
of  well-worn  Scriptural  jargon — hers  was  an  adept  in  texts — had 
not  even  the  force  of  their  brutal  plain  speech.  For  to  these  girls 
the  speech  was  not  plain — it  was  only  what  Parson  read  in 
Church.     That  described  and  exhausted  it. 

The  rest  of  the  story  follows  naturally — too  naturally — ^from 
the  position  shown  in  the  above  hasty  sketch.  Old  Isaac  Runci- 
man's  ill-temper,  combined  with  an  almost  ludicrous  want  of  tact, 
took  the  form  of  forbidding  Thornton  Daverill  the  house.  The 
student  of  the  art  of  dragging  lovers  asunder  cannot  be  too  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  more  they  see  of  each  other,  the  sooner 
they  will  be  ripe  for  separation.  If  Maisie  had  been  difficult  to 
influence  when  her  father  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he 
forbade  the  marriage  ex  cathedra  patemce  auctoritatis,  she  became 
absolutely  intractable  when,  some  time  after,  this  authority  went 
the  length  of  interdicting  communications.  Secret  interviews, 
about  double  the  length  of  the  public  ones  they  supplanted,  gave 
the  indignant  parent  an  excuse  for  locking  the  girl  into  her  own 
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room.  All  woriced  well  for  the  purpose  of  a  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled scoundreL  Thornton,  who  would  probably  have  married 
Maisie  if  nothing  but  legal  possession  had  been  open  to  him, 
saw  his  way  to  the  same  advantages  without  the  responsibilities 
of  marriage,  and  jumped  at  them.  Do  not  blame  Maisie  over- 
much for  her  share  of  what  came  about.  The  step  she  consented 
to  was  one  of  which  the  full  meaning  could  only  be  half  known 
to  a  girl  of  her  age  and  experience.  And  the  man  into  whose 
hands  it  threw  her  past  recovery  was  in  her  eyes  the  soul  of 
honour  and  chivalry — ill- judging,  if  at  all,  from  the  influence  of 
a  too  passionate  adoration  for  herself.  Conception  of  the  degree 
and  nature  of  his  wickedness  was  probably  impossible  to  her; 
and,  indeed,  may  have  been  so  still — however  strange  it  may  seem 
— to  the  very  old  lady  whom,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Prichard, 
Dolly  Wardle  used  to  visit  in  Sapps  Court,  ''  Mrs.  Picture  in  the 
topackest"  being  the  nearest  shot  she  was  able  to  make  at  her 
description.' 

Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  this  old,  old  woman  was  the  very 
selfsame  Maisie  that  sixty  odd  years  before  lent  a  too  willing  ear 
to  the  importunities  of  a  traitor,  masquerading  with  a  purpose; 
and  ultimately  consented  to  a  runaway  marriage  with  him,  he 
being  alone  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  it  and  the  legality 
of  the  wedding.  The  most  flimsy  mise  en  scene  of  a  mock  cere- 
mony was  sufficient  to  dupe  a  simplicity  like  hers;  and  therein 
was  enacted  the  wicked  old  tragedy  possible  only  in  a  world  like 
ours,  which  ignores  the  pledge  of  the  strong  to  the  weak,  how- 
ever clearly  that  pledge  may  be  attested,  unless  the  wording  of 
it  jumps  with  the  formularies  of  a  sanctioned  legalism.  A  grievous 
wrong  was  perpetrated,  which  only  the  dishonesty  of  Themis  per- 
mits; for  an  honest  lawgiver's  aim  should  be  to  find  means  of 
enforcing  a  sham  marriage,  all  the  more  relentlessly  in  proportion 
to  the  victim's  innocence  and  the  audacity  of  the  imposture. 

The  story  of  Maisie's  after-life  need  hardly  have  been  so  ter- 
rible, on  the  supposition  that  the  prayer  *^  God,  have  mercy  upon 
us! "  is  ever  g^ranted.  Surely  some  of  the  stabs  in  store  for  her 
need  not  have  gone  to  the  knife-hilt.  Much  information  is  lacking 
to  make  the  tale  complete,  but  what  follows  is  enough.  Listen  to 
it  and  fill  in  the  blanks  if  you  can — with  surmise  of  alleviation, 
with  interstices  of  hypothetical  happiness — however  little  warrant 
the  known  facts  of  the  case  may  carry  with  them. 

Thornton  Daverill  was  destined  to  bring  down  Nemesis  on  his 
head  by  touching  Themis  on  a  sensitive  point — ^monetary  integrity. 
Within  five  years,  a  curious  skill  which  he  possessed  of  simu- 
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lating  tne  handwriting  of  others,  combined  with  a  pressing  want 
of  ready  money,  led  him  to  the  commission  of  an  act  which  turned 
out  a  great  error  in  tactics,  whatever  place  we  assign  it  in  mo- 
rality. Morally,  the  forgery  of  a  signature,  especially  if  it  be 
to  bring  about  a  diminution  of  cash  in  a  well-filled  pocket,  is  a 
mere  peccadillo  compared  with  the  malversation  of  a  young  girl's 
life.  Legally  it  is  felony,  and  he  who  commits  it  may  get  as  long 
a  term  of  penal  servitude  as  the  murderer  of  whose  guilt  the  jury 
is  not  confident  up  to  hang^ing  point. 

The  severity  of  the  penal  laws  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  was 
due  no  doubt  to  a  vindictiveness  against  the  culprit  which — in 
theory  at  any  rate — is  nowadays  obsolete,  legislation  having  for  its 
object  rather  the  discouragement  of  crime  on  the  tapis  than  the 
meting  out  of  their  deserts  to  malefactors.  In  those  days  the 
indignation  of  a  jury  would  rise  to  boiling-point  in  dealing  with 
an  offence  against  sacred  Property,  while  its  blood-heat  would  re- 
main normal  over  the  deception  and  ruin  of  a  mere  woman.  There- 
fore the  jury  that  tried  Thornton  Daverill  for  forging  the  signa- 
ture of  Isaac  Runciman  on  the  back  of  a  promissory  note  found 
the  accused  guilty,  and  the  judge  inflicted  the  severest  penalty  but 
one  that  Law  allows.    For  Thornton  might  have  been  hanged. 

But  neither  judge  nor  jury  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
convict's  behaviour  to  the  daughter  of  the  man  he  had  tried  to 
swindle  out  of  money.  On  the  contrary,  they  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  wife  was  morally  his  accomplice;  and,  indeed, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  great  beauty  she  would  very  likely  have 
gone  to  the  galleys  too.  There  was,  however,  this  difference  be- 
tween their  positions,  that  the  prosecution  was  dependent  on  her 
father's  affidavit  to  prove  that  the  signature  was  a  forgery,  and 
so  long  as  only  the  man  he  hated  was  legally  involved,  he  was 
to  be  relied  on  to  adhere  to  his  first  disclaimer  of  it.  Had  Maisie 
been  placed  beside  her  husband  in  the  dock,  how  easily  her  father 
might  have  procured  the  liberation  of  both  by  accepting  his  lia- 
bility— changing  his  mind  about  the  signature  and  discharging 
the  amount  claimed!  If  the  continuance  of  the  prosecution  had 
depended  on  either  payer  or  payee,  this  would  have  been  the  end 
of  it.  What  the  creditor — a  usurer — wanted  was  his  money,  not 
revenge.  Indeed,  Thornton  would  never  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  criminal  indictment  at  his  instance,  except  to  put  pressure 
on  Isaac  Kunciman  for  payment  for  his  daughter's  sake. 

The  bringing  of  the  case  into  Court  created  a  new  position. 
An  accommodation  that  would  have  been  easy  enough  at  first 
— an  excusable  compounding  of  a  felony — became  impossible  under 
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the  eyes  of  the  Bench.  And  this  more  especially  because  one  of 
the  Judges  of  Assize  who  tried  the  case  acquired  an  interest  in 
Maisie  analogous  to  the  one  King  David  took  in  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite,  and  perceived  the  advantages  he  would  derive  if  this 
forger  and  gambler  was  packed  off  to  a  life  far  worse  than  the 
death  the  astute  monarch  schemed  for  the  great-hearted  soldier 
who  was  serving  him.  Whether  the  two  were  lawfully  man  and 
wife  made  no  difference  to  this  Judge.  Maisie's  devotion  to  her 
scoundrel  was  the  point  his  lordship's  legal  acumen  was  alive  to, 
and  he  himself  was  scarcely  King  of  Israel.  One  wonders  some- 
times— at  least,  the  present  writer  has  done  so — what  Bathsheba's 
feelings  were  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  We  can  only  surmise, 
and  can  do  little  more  in  the  case  of  Maisie.  The  materials  for 
the  retelling  of  this  story  are  very  slight.  Their  source  may  be 
referred  to  later.  For  the  moment  it  must  be  content  with  the 
bare  facts. 

This  Bathsheba  was  able  to  say  ''Hands  off!"  to  her  King 
David,  and  also  able — but  Heaven  knows  how! — to  keep  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  worthless  parallel  of  the  Hittite  throughout 
the  period  of  his  detention  in  an  English  gaol,  or,  it  may  be, 
on  the  river  hulks,  until  his  deportation  in  a  convict  ship  to  Syd- 
ney, from  which  place  occasional  letters  reached  her,  which  were 
probably  as  frequent  as  his  opportunities  of  sending  them,  until, 
a  considerable  time  later — ^perhaps  as  much  as  five  years;  dates 
are  not*  easy  to  fix — one  came  saying  that  he  expected  shortly  to 
be  transferred  to  the  new  penal  settlement  in  Van  Dicmen's 
Land. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  black  hulks  on  the  Thames 
and  elsewhere  were  known  and  spoken  of  truly  as  "  floating  Hells." 
Any  penal  colony  was  in  one  point  worse;  he  who  went  there  left 
H<^>e  behind,  so  far  as  his  hopes  were  centred  in  his  native  land. 
For  to  return  was  Death. 

After  his  transfer  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  no  letter  reached  her 
for  some  months.  Then  came  news  that  Thornton  had  benefited 
by  the  extraordinary  fulness  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  these  penal  settlements,  who  practically  received  the 
convicts  on  lease  for  the  term  of  their  service.  They  were,  in 
fact,  slaves.  But  this  told  well  for  Maisie's  husband,  whose  father 
had  been  at  school  with  the  then  supreme  authority  at  Macquarie 
Harbour.  This  got  him  almost  on  his  arrival  a  tickct-of-leave,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  free  within  the  island  during  good  be- 
haTioiir.  He  soon  contrived,  by  his  superior  education  and  man- 
to  get  a  foothold  in  a  rough  community,  and  sa^i  Vi\%  "vi^ 
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to  rising  in  thg  world,  even  to  prosperity.  In  a  very  short  time, 
said  a  later  letter,  he  would  save  enough  to  pay  Maisie's  passage 
out,  and  then  she  could  join  him.  The  only  redeeming  trait  the 
story  shows  of  this  man  is  his  strange  confidence  that  this  girl, 
whom  he  had  cruelly  betrayed,  would  face  all  the  terrors  of  a 
three-months'  sea-voyage  and  travel,  alone  in  a  strange  land,  to 
become  the  slave  and  helpless  dependent  of  a  convict  on  ticket-of- 
leave. 

She  had  returned  to  her  father's  house  a  year  after  the  trial, 
her  sister  having  threatened  to  leave  it  unless  her  father  per- 
mitted her  to  do  so,  taking  with  her  her  two  children;  a  very 
delicate  little  boy,  born  in  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  and 
a  girl  baby  only  four  months  old,  which  had  come  into  the  world 
eight  months  after  its  wretched  parent's  conviction.  During  this 
life  at  her  father's  the  little  boy  died.  He  had  been  christened, 
after  his  father  and  uncle,  Phoebe's  rejected  suitor — Ralph  Thorn- 
ton Daverill.  The  little  girl  she  had  baptized  by  the  name  of  Ruth. 
This  little  Ruth  she  took  with  her,  when,  on  Phoebe's  marriage 
two  years  later,  she  went  to  live  at  the  house  of  the  new-married 
couple;  and  one  would  have  said  that  the  twins  lived  in  even 
closer  union  than  before,  and  that  nothing  could  part  them  again. 

It  would  have  been  a  mistake.  Within  three  years  Maisie 
received  a  letter  enclosing  a  draft  on  a  London  bank  for  more 
than  her  passage-money,  naming  an  agent  who  would  arrange 
for  her  in  everything,  and  ending  with  a  postscript : — "  Come  out 
at  once."  Shortly  after,  no  change  having  been  noticeable  in  her 
deportment,  except,  perhaps,  an  increased  tenderness  to  her  child 
and  her  sister,  she  vanished  suddenly;  leaving  only  a  letter  to 
Phoebe,  full  of  contrition  for  her  behaviour,  but  saying  that  her 
first  duty  was  towards  her  husband.  She  had  not  dared  to  take 
with  her  her  child,  and  it  had  been  a  bitter  grief  to  her  to  forsake 
it,  but  she  knew  well  that  it  would  have  been  as  great  a  bitterness 
to  Phoebe  to  lose  it,  as  she  was  herself  childless  at  the  time;  and, 
indeed,  her  only  consolation  was  that  Phoebe  would  still  continue 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  second  mother  to  "  their  child,"  which  was  the 
light  in  which  each  had  always  looked  upon  it. 

Both  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  under  an  impression  that 
only  one  of  two  twins  can  ever  become  a  mother.  Whether  there 
is  any  foundation  for  this,  or  whether  it  is  a  version  of  a  not 
uncommon  belief  that  twins  are  always  childless,  the  story  need 
not  stop  to  inquire.  It  was  falsified  in  this  case  by  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  Pfaoebet,  en  secondes  noces,  many  years  later.  But  this 
hardly  touches  the  story,  as  this  son  died  in  his  childhood.     All 
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that  18  needed  to  be  known  at  present  is  that,  as  the  result  of 
Maiaie's  sudden  disappearance,  Phoebe  was  left  in  sole  possession 
of  her  four-year-old  daughter,  to  whose  young  mind  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  of  two  almost  indistinguishable  iden- 
tities she  caUed  by  the  name  of  mother.  With  a  little  encourage- 
ment she  accepted  the  plenary  title  for  the  then  childless  woman 
to  whom  the  name  gave  pleasure,  and  gradually  forgot  the  mother 
who  had  deserted  her ;  who,  in  the  course  of  very  little  time,  became 
the  shadow  of  a  name.  All  she  knew  then  was  that  this  mother 
had  gone  away  in  a  ship ;  and,  indeed,  for  months  after  little  more 
was  known  to  her  aunt. 

However,  a  brief  letter  did  come  from  the  ship,  just  starting 
for  Sydney,  and  the  next  long-delayed  one  announced  her  arrival 
there,  and  how  she  had  been  met  at  the  port  by  an  agent  who  would 
make  all  arrangements  for  her  further  voyage.  How  this  agency 
managed  to  get  her  through  to  Hobart  Town  in  those  days  is  a 
mystery,  for  there  was  no  free  immigration  to  the  island  till  many 
years  after,  only  transports  from  New  South  Wales  being  permitted 
to  enter  the  port.  She  got  there  certainly,  and  was  met  by  her 
husband  at  the  ship.  And  well  for  her  that  it  was  so,  for  in  those 
days  no  woman  was  safe  by  herself  for  an  hour  in  that  country. 

It  may  seem  wonderful  that  so  vile  a  man  should  have  set 
himself  to  consult  the  happiness  of  a  woman  towards  whom  he 
was  under  no  obligation.  But  her  letters  to  her  sister  showed 
that  he  did  so;  and  those  who  have  any  experience  of  womanless 
lands  men  have  to  dwell  in,  whether  or  no,  know  that  in  such 
lands  the  market-value  of  a  good  sample  is  so  far  above  rubies, 
that  he  who  has  one,  and  could  not  afford  another  if  he  lost  the 
first,  will  be  quite  kind  and  nice  and  considerate  to  his  treasure, 
in  case  King  Solomon  should  come  round,  with  all  the  crown- 
jewels  to  back  him  and  his  mother's  valuation  to  encourage  a 
high  bid.  Phoebe  had  for  four  or  five  years  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  letters  assuring  her  of  her  sister's  happiness  and  of  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  the  reformed  gam- 
bler and  forger,  whose  prison-life  had  given  him  a  distaste  for 
crimes  actively  condemned  by  Society. 

Among  the  items  of  news  that  these  letters  contained  were 
the  births  of  two  boys.  The  elder  was  called  Isaac  after  his  grand- 
father at  the  urgent  request  of  Maisic;  but  on  condition  that  if 
another  boy  came  he  should  be  called  Ralph  Thornton,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  of  her  first  baby,  which  died  in  England.  This 
is  done  commonly  enough  with  a  single  name,  but  the  duplication 
is  ezoeptionaL     Whether  the  name  was  actually  used  for  thA 
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younger  child  Phoebe  never  knew.  Probably  a  letter  was  lost  con- 
taining the  information. 

When  Isaac  Runciman  died  Phoebe  wrote  the  news  of  his  death 
to  Maisie  and  received  no  reply  from  her.  In  its  stead — ^that  is 
to  say,  at  about  the  time  it  would  have  been  due — came  a  letter 
from  Thornton  Daverill  announcing  her  sister's  death  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  a  brief,  unsatisfying  letter.  Still,  she  hoped  to 
receive  more  details,  especially  as  she  had  followed  her  first  letter, 
telling  of  her  father's  death,  with  another  a  fortnight  later,  giving 
fuller  particulars  of  the  occurrence.  In  due  course  came  a  second 
letter  from  her  brother-in-law,  professing  contrition  for  the  abrupt- 
ness of  his  first,  but  excusing  it  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
prostrated  with  grief  at  the  time,  and  quite  unable  to  write.  He 
added  very  full  and  even  dramatic  particulars  of  her  sister's  death, 
giving  her  last  message  to  her  English  relatives,  and  so  forth. 

But  that  sister  was  not  dead.  And  herein  follow  the  facts  that 
have  come  to  light  of  the  means  her  husband  employed  to  make 
her  seem  so,  and  of  his  motives  for  employing  them. 

To  see  these  clearly  you  must  keep  in  mind  that  Thornton  was 
tied  for  life  within  the  limits  of  the  penal  settlements.  Maisie 
was  free  to  go;  with  her  it  was  merely  a  question  of  money.  As 
time  went  on,  her  yearning  to  see  her  child  and  her  twin-sister 
again  grew  and  grew,  and  her  appeals  to  her  husband  to  allow 
her  sometime  to  revisit  England  in  accordance  with  his  promise 
became  every  year  more  and  more  urgent.  He  would  be  quite 
a  rich  man  soon — why  should  she  not?  Well — simply  that  she 
might  not  come  back!  That  was  his  view,  and  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  replace 
her,  except  from  among  female  convicts  assigned  to  settlers ;  nomi- 
nally as  servants,  but  actually  as  mates  on  hire — suppose  we  call 
them.  One  need  not  say  much  of  this  unhappy  class;  it  is  only 
mentioned  to  show  that  Thornton  could  have  found  no  woman 
to  take  the  place  of  the  beautiful  and  devoted  helpmeet  whose 
constancy  to  him  had  survived  every  trial.  No  wonder  he  was 
ill  at  ease  with  the  idea  of  her  adventuring  back  to  England  alone. 
But  it  took  a  mind  as  wicked  as  his  to  conceive  and  execute  the 
means  by  which  he  prevented  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  letters  in  his  district  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor.  This  made  it  easy  to  deliver 
them  or  keep  them  back,  when  it  was  in  his  interest  to  do  so, 
without  fear  of  detection.  The  letters  coming  from  England  were 
few  indeed,  so  he  was  able  to  examine  them  at  leisure. 

At  first  he  was  content  to  withhold  Phoebe's  letters,  hoping  that 
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Haisie  would  be  satisfied  with  negative  evidence  of  her  death, 
which  he  himself  suggested  as  the  probable  cause  of  their  sus- 
pension. But  when  this  only  increased  her  anxiety  to  return  to 
her  native  land,  he  cast  about  for  something  he  could  present  as 
direct  proof.  The  death  of  her  father  supplied  the  opportunity. 
Abkck-edged  sheet  came,  thickly  written  with  Phoebe's  account 
of  his  last  illness,  in  ink  which,  as  the  event  showed,  did  not  defy 
obliteration.  Prdbably  Thornton  had  learned,  among  malefactors 
convicted  of  his  own  offence,  secrets  of  forgery  that  would  seem 
i&ciedible  to  you  or  me.  He  contrived  to  obliterate  this  sheet 
tO  but  the  date-stamps  outside,  and  then — the  more  readily  that 
he  had  been  informed  that  only  fraud  for  gain  made  forgery  felony 
-^aborated  as  a  palimpsest  a  most  careful  letter  in  the  hand- 
vriting  of  the  father  announcing  Phoebe's  own  death,  and  also 
that  of  the  daughter  whom  Maisie  had  bequeathed  to  her  care. 
He  most  have  been  inspired  and  upborne  in  this  difficult  task  by 
the  spirit  of  a  true  artist.  No  doubt  all  faussure,  to  any  person 
with  an  accommodating  moral  sense,  is  an  unmixed  delight.  This 
letter  remains,  and  has  been  seen  by  the  present  writer  and  others. 
The  dexterity  of  the  thing  almost  passes  belief,  only  a  few  scarcly 
Peroeptible  traces  of  the  old  writing  being  visible,  the  length  of 
the  new  words  being  so  chosen  as  to  hide  most  of  the  old  ones. 
What  is  even  more  incredible  is  that  the  original  letter  from 
Phoebe  was  deciphered  at  the  British  Museum  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  deciphering  and  explanation  of 
obscure  inscriptions. 

The  elaborate  fiction  the  forger  devised  may  have  been  in  part 

^e  to  a  true  artist's  pleasure  in  the  use  of  a  splendid  opportunity, 

such  as  might  never  occur  again.    But  on  close  examination  one 

eees  that  it  was  little  more  than   a  skilful  recognition  of  the 

exigencies  of  the  case.    The  object  of  the  letter  was  to  remove 

once  and  for  ever  all  temptation  to  Maisie  to  return  to  her  native 

hind.    Now,  so  long  as  either  her  sister  or  her  little  girl  were 

living  in  England  the  old  inducement  would  be  always  at  work. 

Why  not  kill  them  both,  while  he  had  the  choice?     It  would  be 

niore  troublesome  to  produce  proof  of  the  death  of  either,  later. 

But  he  mistrusted  his  skill  in  dealing  with  fatal  illness.    A  blunder 

might  destroy  everything.    Stop ! — he  knew  something  better  than 

that.     Had  not  the  transport  that  brought   him   out  passed   a 

drowned  body  afloat,  and  wreckage,  even  in  the  English  Channel? 

Shipwreck   was   the   thing!     He   decided   on    sending   Nicholas 

Ctcfpiedy,  his  wife's  brother-in-law,  across  the  Channel  on  busi- 

oeas— to  Antwerp,  say — and  making  Phoebe  and  little  Ruth  go  out 
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to  nurse  him  through  a  fever.  Their  ship  could  go  to  the  bottom^ 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Only,  while  he  was  about  it,  why  not 
clear  away  the  brother-in-law — send  them  all  out  in  the  same  ship! 
No — that  would  not  do!  Where  would  the  motive  be,  for  all 
those  three  to  leave  England?  A  commercial  mission  for  the 
man  alone  would  be  quite  another  thing.  Very  perplexing!  .  .  . 
Yes — no — ^yesl  .  .  .  There — ^he  had  got  it  I  Let  them  go  out  and 
nurse  him  through  a  fever,  and  all  be  drowned  together,  returning 
to  England. 

That  was  a  triumph.  And  the  finishing  touch  to  the  narrative 
he  based  on  it  was  really  genius.  Little  hope  was  entertained 
of  the  recovery  of  the  remains,  but  it  was  not  impossible.  The 
writer's  daughter  might  rest  assured  that  if  any  came  to  the 
surface,  and  were  identified,  they  should  be  interred  in  the  family 
grave  where  her  mother  reposed  in  the  Lord,  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  skilful  a  contrivance  duped 
an  unsuspicious  mind  like  Maisie's?  The  only  thing  that  could 
have  excited  suspicion  was  that  the  letter  had  been  delayed  a 
post — time,  you  see,  was  needed  for  the  delicate  work  of  forgeiy 
— and  the  date  of  despatch  from  London  was  in  consequence  some 
two  months  too  old.  But  then  the  letter  was  of  the  same  date; 
indeed,  the  forgery  was  a  repeat  of  the  letter  it  effaced,  wherever 
this  was  possible.  Besides,  the  delay  of  a  letter  from  England  could 
never  occasion  surprise. 

She  took  the  sealed  paper  from  her  husband,  breaking  the 
seals  with  feverish  haste,  and  destroying  the  only  proof  that  it 
had  been  opened  on  the  way.  For  the  wax,  of  course,  broke, 
as  her  husband  had  foreseen,  on  its  old  fractures,  where  he  had 
parted  them  carefully  and  reattached  them  with  some  similar 
wax  dissolved  in  spirit.  He  watched  her  reading  the  letter,  not 
without  an  artist's  pride  at  her  absolute  unsuspicion,  and  then 
had  to  undergo  a  pang  of  fear  lest  the  news  should  kill  her.  For 
she  fell  insensible,  only  to  remain  for  a  long  time  prostrate  with 
grief,  after  a  slow  and  painful  revival. 

There  was  little  need  for  Thornton  to  reply  to  Phojbe's  letter 
that  he  had  effaced.  Nevertheless,  he  did  so;  partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  pleasure  he  naturally  took  in  playing  out  the  false 
role  he  had  assigned  himself.  Yes — he  was  a  widower.  But  the 
poignancy  of  his  grief  had  prevented  him  writing  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  wife's  death.  He  now  gave  the  story  of  the  death 
of  a  woman  on  a  farm  near,  with  changed  names  and  some  clever 
addenda,  the  composition  of  which  amused  his  leisure  and  gratified 
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a  spirit  of  falsehood  which  might,  more  fortunately  employed, 
have  found  an  outlet  in  literary  fiction.  The  effect  of  this  letter 
on  Phoebe  was  to  satisfy  her  so  completely  of  her  sister's  death 
that,  had  it  ever  been  called  in  question,  she  would  have  been  the 
hardest  to  convert  to  a  belief  in  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand, 
Maisie's  belief  in  her  death  was  equally  assured,  and  her  quasi- 
husband  rested  secure  in  his  confidence  that  nothing  would  now 
induce  her  to  leave  him.  Should  he  ever  wish  to  be  rid  of  her, 
he  had  only  to  confess  his  deception,  and  pack  her  off  to  seek 
her  sister.  That  no  news  ever  came  of  her  father's  death  was 
not  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  Maisie.  She  had  no  surviving 
correspondent  in  England  who  would  have  written  about  it.  Her 
husband  may  have  practised  soAie  finesse  later  to  convince  her 
of  it,  but  its  details  are  not  known  to  the  writer  of  the  story. 

They,  however,  were  never  parted  until,  twenty  years  later,  his 
ileath  left  Maisie  a  widoW;  as  she  believed.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  her  had  it  been  so,  for  he  died  after  making  that  very 
common  testamentary  mistake — a  too  ingenious  will.  It  left  to 
-  my  third  son  Ralph  Thornton  Daverill,"  on  coming  of  age,  all 
his  property  after  "  my  wife  Maisie,  nee  Runciman,"  had  received 
the  share  she  was  "  legally  entitled  to.''  But  she  was  unable  to 
produce  proof  of  her  marriage  when  called  on  to  do  so,  and  was, 
of  course,  legally  entitled  to  nothing.  Thornton  had  been  so  well 
off  that  **  widow's  thirds  "  would  have  placed  her  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  As  it  was,  the  whole  of  his  property  went  to  her 
only  surviving  son,  a  youth  who  had  inherited,  with  some  of  his 
father^s  good  looks,  all  his  bad  principles;  and  in  addition  a  taint — 
we  may  suppose — of  the  penal  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  born. 
But  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  his  being  the  person 
named  in  the  will.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  been  worded  "  my  lawful 
son,'*  Themis  would  have  jibbed. 

The  young  man,  on  coming  of  age,  acquired  control  of  the 
whole  of  his  father's  property,  and  soon  started  on  a  career  of 
extravagance  and  debauchery.  His  mother,  however,  retained  some 
influence  over  him,  and  persuaded  him,  a  year  later,  before  he 
had  had  time  to  dissipate  the  whole  of  his  inheritance,  to  return 
with  her  to  England,  hoping  that  the  moral  effect  of  a  change 
from  the  gaol-bird  atmosphere  of  felony  that  hung  over  the  whole 
land  of  his  birth  would  develop  whatever  germ  of  honour  or  right 
feeling  he  possessed. 

She  was  not  very  sanguine,  for  his  boyhood  had  been  a  cruel 
aflliction  to  her.  And  the  results  showed  that  whatever  hopes 
«he  had  entertained  were  ill-founded.     Arrived  in  London,  with 
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money  still  at  command,  he  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  town,  and  it  became  evident  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  so  he  would  run  through  the  remainder  of  his  patrimony. 

About  this  time  he  met  with  an  experience  which  now  and  then 
happens  to  men  of  his  class.  He  fell  violently  in  love — or  in  what 
he  called  love — ^with  a  girl  who  had  very  distinct  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  One  was  that  the  first  arrangement  of  their 
relations  which  suggested  themselves  to  her  lover  were  not  to  be 
entertained,  and  therefore  she  refused  to  entertain  them.  He 
tried  ridicule,  indignation,  and  protestation — all  in  vain!  She 
appeared  not  to  object  to  persecution — rather  liked  it.  But  she 
held  out  no  hopes  except  legitimate  ones.  At  last,  when  the  young 
man  was  in  a  sense  desperate — ^not  in  a  very  noble  sense,  but 
desperate  for  all  that — she  intimated  to  him  that,  unless  be  was 
prepared  to  accept  her  scheme  of  life,  she  knew  a  very  respectable 
young  man  who  was;  a  young  man  in  Smithfield  Market  with 
whom  she  had  walked  out,  and  you  could  never  have  told.  Which 
means  that  this  young  man  disguised  himself  so  subtly  on  Sunday 
to  go  into  Society,  that  none  would  have  guessed  that  he  passed 
the  week  in  contact  with  grease  and  blood,  and  dared  to  twist 
the  tails  of  bullocks  in  revolt  against  their  fate,  shrinking  natu- 
rally from  the  axe.  His  intentions  were,  nevertheless,  honourable, 
and  Polly,  the  barmaid  at  the  One  Tun  Inn,  honoured  them,  while 
her  affections  were  disposed  towards  her  Australian  suitor  whose 
intentions  were  not.  The  youiijr  reprobate,  however,  had  to  climb 
down;  but  he  made  his  surrender  conditional  on  one  thing — ^that 
his  marriage  with  Polly  should  remain  a  secret.  No  doubt  parallel 
enterprises  would  have  been  interrupted  by  its  publication.  Any- 
how, his  mother  never  knew  of  his  marriage,  nor  set  eyes  on  her 
daughter-in-law. 

His  marriage  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  was 
a  most  reluctant  concession  to  circumstances  on  his  part.  It 
was  true  he  deprived  himself  of  all  chance  of  offering  the  same 
terms  again  for  the  same  goods,  unless,  indeed,  he  ran  the  risks 
of  a  bigamist.  But  what  can  a  man  do  under  such  circum- 
stances? He  is  what  he  is,  and  it  does  seem  a  pity  sometimes 
that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  whether  for  God's  sake 
or  his  own.  Young  DaverilFs  end  attained,  he  flung  away  his 
prize  almost  without  a  term  of  intermediate  neglect  to  save  his 
face.  She,  poor  soul,  who  had  lived  under  the  impression  that 
all  men  were  "  like  that "  but  that  honourable  marriage  "  re- 
formed "  them,  was  desperate  at  first  when  she  found  her  mis- 
take.   Her  "  lawful  husband,"  having  attained  his  end,  announced 
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his  weariness  of  lawful  marriage  with  a  candour  even  coarser  than 
that  of  Browning's  less  lawful  possessor  of  Love — he  who  "  half 
sighed  a  smile  in  a  yawn,  as  'twere."  He  replied  to  all  Polly's 
passionate  claims  to  him  as  a  legal  right,  and  hints  that  she  could 
And  would  enforce  her  position  ry-"  Try  it  on,  Poll — ^you  and  your 
lawyers!"  And,  indeed,  we  have  never  been  able  to  learn  how 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Law  enforces  marital  obligations;  barring 
mere  cash  payments,  of  which  Polly's  attitude  was  quite  oblivious. 
Moreover,  he  was  at  that  time  prepared  with  money,  and  did  actu- 
ally maintain  his  wife  up  to  the  point  of  every  possible  legal 
compulsion  until  the  end  of  his  solvency,  not  a  very  long  period. 

For  his  life-drama,  or  the  first  act  of  it,  was  soon  played  out. 
It  was  substantially  his  father's  over  again.  He  ran  through 
what  was  left  of  his  money  in  a  little  over  a  year — so  splendid 
were  the  gambler's  opportunities  in  these  days;  for  the  Georgian 
era  had  still  a  short  lease  of  years  to  run,  and  folly  dies  hard. 
His  attempts  to  reinstate  himself  at  the  expense  of  a  Bank,  by 
a  simple  process  of  burglary,  in  partnership  with  a  professional 
hand  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  '^  The  Tun,"  led  to 
disastrous  failure  and  the  summary  conviction  of  both  partners. 

None  of  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  wife,  as  how  should 
it?  He  wrote  no  news  of  it  to  her,  and  their  relation  was  known 
to  very  few.  Moreover,  the  burglary  was  in  Bristol  and  Polly 
was  at  a  farmhouse  in  Lincolnshire,  awaiting  a  birth  which  only 
added  another  grief  to  her  life,  for  her  child  was  bom  dead.  She 
recovered  from  a  long  illness  which  swallowed  up  the  remains 
of  the  money  her  husband  had  given  her,  to  find  herself  destitute 
and  minus  most  of  the  good  looks  which  had  obtained  for  her 
her  previous  situation.  She  succeeded  thereafter  in  maintaining 
herself  by  needlework — she  was  an  adept  in  tTiat — and  so  avoided 
becoming  an  incumbrance  on  her  family,  which  she  could  no  longer 
help  now  as  she  had  done  in  her  prosperity.  But  of  her  worthless 
husband's  fate  she  never  knew  an^'thing,  the  trial  having  taken 
place  during  an  illness  which  nearly  ended  all  her  miseries  for 
her.  By  the  time  she  was  on  the  way  to  recovery  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  trace  her  husband,  even  had  she  had  any  motive 
for  doing  so. 

As  for  him — a  convict  and  the  son  of  a  convict — his  period  of 
detention  in  the  hulks  on  the  Thames  was  followed  by  the  usual 
voyage  to  the  Antipodes;  but  this  time  the  vessel  into  which  he 
was  transhipped  at  Sydney  sailed  for  Norfolk  Island,  not  Hobart 
Town  nor  Maoquarie  Harbour.  Maisie's  son  was  not  destined  to 
lerisit  the  land  of  his  birth.    The  early  deliverance  iiotn  aeVM^ 
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bondage  to  a  condition  free  in  all  but  the  name,  which  had  led 
to  his  father's  successful  later  career,  was  impoesible  in  an  island 
half  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  man  grew  to  hia  sur- 
roundings. A  soul  ready  to  accept  the  impress  of  every  stamp 
of  depravity  in  the  mint  of  vice  was  soon  well  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  possible  redemption  in  contact  with  the  moral  vileness  of 
the  prisons  on  what  was,  but  for  their  contamination,  one  of  the 
loveliest  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

After  his  departure  his  mother  may  have  been  influenced  by 
a  wish  to  obliterate  her  whole  past,  and  this  wish  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  her  adoption  of  a  name  not  her  own.  Some 
lingering  reluctance  to  make  her  severance  from  her  own  belong- 
ings absolute  may  have  dictated  the  choice  of  the  name  of  Prichard, 
which  was  that  of  an  old  nurse  of  her  childhood,  who  had  stood 
by  her  mother's  dying  bed.  It  would  serve  every  reasonable  pur- 
pose of  disguise  without  grating  on  memories  of  bygone  times. 
A  shred  of  identity  was  left  to  cling  to.  It  is  less  clear  why  the 
quasi-daughter  whom  she  had  never  seen  should  have  repudiated 
her  married  name.  Polly  was  under  no  obligation  not  to  call 
herself  Mrs.  Davcrill,  unless  it  were  compliance  with  her  promise 
to  keep  the  marriage  secret.  She,  however,  acquiesced  in  the 
Mrs.,  and  supplied  a  name  as  a  passport  to  a  respectable  widow- 
hood. But  she  did  not  dress  the  part  very  vigorously,  and  report 
soon  accepted  the  husband  as  a  bad  lot  and  a  riddance.  Nothing 
very  uncommon  in  that ! 


CHAPTER  VII 

OF  DAVE  WARDLE's  CONVALESCENCE.  OF  MRS.  RUTH  THRALE,  WmOW 
AND  OGRESS,  WHO  APPRECIATED  HIM.  HIS  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  HOS- 
PITAL EXPERIENCE.  HOW  HE  MADE  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  A 
COUNTESS,  AND  TOLD  HER  ABOUT  WIDOW  THRALE's  GRANDFATHKR'S 
WATER-MILL.  CONCERNING  JUNO  LUCINA.  THESEUS  AND  ARIADNE. 
HOW  DAVE  DETECTED  A  FAMILY  LIKENF^SS,  AND  NEARLY  RUBBED  HIS 
EYES  OUT.  HOW  GRANNY  MARRABLE  SHOWED  HIM  THE  MILL  AT 
WORK  AND  MR.   MUGGERIIXiE 

If  the  daylight  were  not  so  short  in  October  at  Chorlton-under- 
Bradbury,  in  Roeestershire,  that  month  would  quite  do  for  sum- 
mer in  as  many  autumns  as  not.  As  it  is,  from  ten  till  five,  the 
Bun  that  comes  to  say  goodbye  to  the  apples,  that  will  all  be  plucked 
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hf  the  Old  off  tlie  month,  is  so  strong  that  forest  trees  are  duped, 
and  are  ready  to  do  their  part  towards  a  green  Yule  if  only  the 
midday  warmth  will  linger  on  to  those  deadly  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  when  hoarfrost  gets  the  thin  end  of  its  wedge  into 
the  almanack,  and  sleepers  go  the  length  of  coming  out  of  bed 
for  something  to  put  over  their  feet,  and  end  by  putting  it  over 
most  of  their  total.  From  ten  till  five,  at  least,  the  last  swallows 
seem  to  be  reconsidering  their  departure,  and  the  skylarks  to 
be  taking  heart,  and  thinking  they  can  go  on  ever  so  much  longer. 
Then,  not  unfrequently,  day  falls  in  love  with  night  for  the  sake 
of  the  moonrise,  and  dies  of  its  passion  in  a  blaze  of  golden  splen- 
dour. But  the  memory  of  her  does  not  live  long  into  the  heart 
of  the  night,  as  it  did  in  the  long  summer  twilights.  Love  cools 
and  the  dews  fall,  and  the  winds  sing  dirges  in  the  elms  through 
the  leaves  they  will  so  soon  scatter  about  the  world  without  re- 
morse; and  then  one  morning  the  grass  is  crisp  with  frost  beneath 
the  early  riser^s  feet,  and  he  finds  the  leaves  of  the  ash  all  fallen 
since  the  dawn,  a  green,  still  heap  below  their  old  boughs  stript 
and  cold.  And  he  goes  home  and  has  all  sorts  of  things  for  break- 
fast, being  in  England. 

But  no  early  riser  had  had  this  experience  at  Chorlton-under- 
Bradbury  on  that  October  afternoon  when  Dave  Wardle,  per- 
sonally conducted  by  Sister  Nora,  and  very  tired  with  travelling 
from  a  distant  railway-station — the  local  line  was  not  there  in 
the  fifties — descended  from  the  coach  or  omnibus  at  the  garden 
gate  of  Widow  Thrale,  the  good  woman  who  was  going  to 
feed  him,  sleep  him,  and  enjoy  his  society  during  convales- 
cence. 

The  coach  or  omnibus  touched  its  hat  and  accepted  something 
from  Sister  Nora,  and  went  on  to  the  Six  Bells  iii  High  Street, 
where  the  something  took  the  form  of  something  else  to  drink, 
which  got  into  its  head.  The  High  Street  was  very  wide,  and 
had  more  water-troughs  for  horses  than  recommended  themselves 
to  the  understanding.  But  they  might  have  succeeded  in  doing 
BO  before  the  railway  came  in  these  parts,  turning  everything  to 
the  rightabout,  as  Trufitt  phrased  it  at  the  Bells.  There  were 
six  such  troughs  within  a  hundred  yards;  and.  as  their  contents 
never  got  into  the  horses'  heads,  what  o<lds  if  there  were?  When 
the  world  was  reasonable  and  four  or  five  horns  were  heard  blow- 
ing at  once,  often  enough,  in  the  high  road,  no  one  ever  com- 
plained, that  old  Trufitt  ever  heard  tell  of.  So  presumably  there 
were  no  odds. 

Widow  Thrale  lived  with  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  who  ^a^  q\&^ 
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a  widow;  or,  one  might  have  said,  even  more  so,  seeing  that  her 
widowhood  was  a  double  one,  her  surname,  Marrable,  being  the 
third  she  had  borne.  She  was,  however,  never  called  Widow  Mar- 
rable,  but  always  Granny  Marrable;  and  Dave's  hostess,  who  was 
to  take  charge  of  him,  was  not  her  daughter,  as  might  have  seemed 
most  probable,  but  a  niece  who  had  filled  the  place  of  a  daughter 
to  her  and  was  always  so  spoken  of.  What  an  active  and  vigorous 
octogenarian  she  was  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  at  the 
moment  of  the  story,  she  was  taking  on  herself  the  task  of  ushering 
into  the  world  her  first  great-grandchild,  the  son  or  daughtei^^ 
as  might  turn  out — of  her  granddaughter,  Maisie  Costrell,  the 
only  daughter  of  Widow  Thrale.  For  this  young  woman  had 
ordained  that  "  Granny  "  should  officiate  as  high-priestess  on  this 
occasion,  and  we  know  it  is  just  as  well  to  give  way  to  ladies  under 
such  circumstances. 

So  when  Dave  and  Sister  Nora  were  deposited  by  the  coach 
at  Strides  Cottage,  it  was  Widow  Thrale  who  received  thenu  She 
did  not  produce  on  the  lady  the  effect  of  a  hona-fide  widow  of 
fifty-five — this  description  had  been  given  of  her — ^not  so  much 
because  of  the  non-viduity  of  her  costume,  for  that  was  temperate 
and  negative,  as  because  Time  seemed  to  have  let  his  ravages 
stand  over  for  the  present.  Very  few  casual  observers  would  have 
guessed  that  she  was  over  forty-fivo.  Ruth  Thrale — that  was  her 
name  in  full — had  two  sons  surviving  of  her  own  family,  both  at 
sea,  and  one  daughter,  ^faisio  Costroll  aforesaid.  So  she  was 
practically  now  without  incumbrances,  and  terribly  wanting  some 
to  kiss,  had  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  taking  charge  of  invalid 
children  and  fostering  thcni  up  to  kissing-i)oint.  They  were  often 
poor,  wasted  little  articles  enough  at  the  first  go  off,  but  Mrs. 
Kuth  usually  suoccede<l  in  making  them  succulent  in  a  month 
or  so.  It  was  exasperating,  though,  to  have  them  go  away  just 
as  they  were  beginning  to  pay  for  fattening.  The  case  was 
analogous  to  that  of  an  ogress  balked  of  her  meal,  after  going 
to  no  end  of  expense  in  humanised  cream  and  such-like. 

All  the  ogress  rose  in  her  heart  when  she  saw  our  little  friend 
Dave  Wardle.  But  slie  was  very  careful  about  his  stiff  leg.  Her 
eyes  gleamed  at  the  opportunities  he  would  present  for  injudicious 
overfeeding — or  suppose  we  sny  stuffing  at  once  and  have  done 
with  it.  A  banquet  was  ready  prepnro<l  for  him,  to  which  he 
was  adapted  in  a  chair  of  suitable  height,  and  which  he  began 
absorbing  into  his  system  without  apparently  registering  any  date 
of  completion.  You  must  not  imagine  he  liad  been  stinted  of  food 
on   the  journey:   indeed,  he  may  be  said   to  have  been  taking 
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refreshment  more  or  less  all  the  way  from  Londou.  But  he  was 
one  of  the  sort  that  can  p:o  steadily  on,  converting  helpings  into 
t«ma11  boy,  apparently  without  intermediate  scientific  events — gas- 
tric juice  and  blood -corpuscles,  and  so  forth.  He  was  able  to 
converse  affably  the  while,  accepting  suggestions  as  to  method  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given.  In  rei)orting  his  remarks 
ihe  siielling  cannot  be  too  phonetical;  if  unintelligible  at  first, 
read  them  literally  aloud  to  a  hearer  who  docs  not  si»e  the  letter- 
press.   The  conversation  had  turned  on  Dave's  accident. 

"  Oy  sawed  the  tiring  gin  coming,  and  oy  said  to  stoarp,  and 
the  tiring  gin  didn't  stoarpt,  and  it  said  whoy — wlioy — whoy ! " 
This  was  an  attempt  to  render  the  expressive  cry  of  the  brigade; 
now  replace«l,  we  lK?lieve,  by  a  tame  bell.  "  Oy  sawed  free  men 
i>h<iyning  like  scandles,  and  Dolly  sawed  nufiink — no,  nufKnk!" 
The  little  nnin's  voice  got  (luite  sad  here.  Think  what  he  had 
s<-en  and  Dolly  had  missini! 

Mrs.  Kuth  was  harrowinl  by  what  the  child  must  have  sufTered. 
She  expresse<l  her  feeling**  to  Sister  Nora.  Not,  however,  with- 
out  Dave  catching  their  meaning,     lie  was  very  sharp. 

"It  luirted  at  the  Hospital."  said  he.  That  is,  the  accident 
its4'lt  had  beiMi  t(K>  sudden  and  overwhelming  to  admit  of  any 
«>tiniate  of  the  pain  it  causini;  the  suffering  eaiiie  with  the  return 
if  <'<»n.Heic»usness.  Then  he  added,  ratiier  inexplicably: — **  it  di<hrt 
hurted  I>olly." 

Si>tiT  Nora,  bmking  with  an  amuscMl.  puzzled  face  at  the  small 
ab-uniity.  assimilating  ^'uital)le  nourishment  and  wrestling  with 
his  mother-tongue  at  its  outset,  saiil: — '*  Why  di<iirt  it  hurte<l 
l»ii!ly.  I  wonder i"  and  thqn  illuminated: — *' Oh— 1  seel  It  bal- 
amT.*s  Dolly's  account.    Dolly  was  the  loser  by  not  si-cing  the  fire- 

•  Mpine,  but  she  escaped  the  acei<K'nt.  Of  course!''  WluTeiipon 
tho  «»gress  said  with  gravity,  after  due  rellection:  "  I  think  y(»u  are 
r'liihx.  ma'am."  She  then  pointed  out  to  Dave  that  well-regulatiMi 
'•ircles  sit  still  at  their  suppers,  whereas  he  had  allowed  liis  f reel- 
ings, on  hearing  his  intelligibility  C(»nflriiied,  to  break  out  in  liis 
It-g"*  and  kick  those  of  the  table.  He  apiu-ared  to  bi'lieve  his  in- 
formant, and  to  detenu ine  to  frame  liis  behaviour  for  the  future 

•  u  the  practices  of  those  cir<*les.  But  Iw  should  have  taken  his 
r|Mt<in  out  of  his  mouth  while  forming  this  resolution. 

Hf  ihi-n.  as  one  wishing  to  ent»'rtain  in  Snrifty.  went  on  to 
•i'luil  his  exixjriences  in  the  Ilos|ntal.  giving  tirst  -as  it  is  always 
vt'II  t'*  itegin  at  the  beginning — the  names  of  the  staff  as  he  had 
nia-tere«l  them.  There  was  Dr.  Dabt inkle,  or  it  might  bav«?  been 
bamuc«l  Tinker,  a  doubtful  name;  and  Drs.  Ink^U'tiw,  JvxiVavV, 
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and  Toby.  His  hearers  were  able  to  identify  the  names  of  Dalrym- 
ple,  Ingletborpe,  and  Harborough.  They  were  at  work  on  Toby, 
who  defied  detection,  when  it  became  evident  that  sleep  was  over- 
whelming their  informant.  He  was  half  roused  to  be  put  in  a 
clean  nightgown  that  smelt  of  lavender,  and  then  curled  round  hia 
hands  and  forgot  the  whole  Universe. 

*'  What  a  nice  little  man  he  is !  "  said  Sister  Nora.  ''  He's  quite 
a  baby  still,  though  he's  more  than  six.  Some  of  the  London 
children  are  so  old.  But  this  child's  people  seem  nice  and  old- 
fashioned,  although  his  uncle  was  a  prizefighter." 

** Laws-a-me ! "  said  Mrs.  Ruth.  "To  think  of  that  now!  A 
prizefighter ! "  And  she  had  to  turn  back  to  Dave's  crib,  which 
they  were  just  leaving,  to  see  whether  this  degraded  profession 
had  set  its  stamp  on  her  prey.  .  .  .  No,  it  was  all  right!  She 
could  gloat  over  that  sleeping  creature  without  misgiving. 

"  I've  just  thought  who  Toby  is,"  said  Sister  Nora.  "  Of  course, 
it's  Dr.  Trowbridge,  the  head  surgeon.  I  fancy,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  the  juniors  are  apt  to  speak  of  him  without  any 
Dr.  I  don't  know  why.  I  shall  tell  Dr.  Damned  Tinker  his  name. 
.  .  .  Oh  no — he  won't  be  offended." 

Sister  Nora  was  driven  away  to  the  mansion  of  her  noble  rela- 
tive, three  miles  off,  in  a  magnificent  carriage  that  was  sent  for 
her,  in  which  she  must  have  felt  insignificant.  Perhaps  she  got 
there  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  i>erhaps  not.  Wearers  of  uni- 
forms wash  and  brush  up:  they  don't  dross. 

She  reappeared  at  Mrs.  Ilklarrable's  cottage  two  days  later,  in 
the  same  vehicle,  accompanied  by  the  Countess  her  aunt,  who 
remained  therein.  Dave  was  brought  out  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance, but  not  to  be  taken  for  a  long  drive — only  a  very  short  one, 
just  up  and  down  and  round,  because  Sister  Nora  wouldn't  be 
more  than  five  minutes.  He  was  relieved  when  he  found  himself 
safe  inside  the  carriage  with  her,  out  of  the  way  of  her  haughty 
and  overdressed  serving-men,  whom  he  mistrusted.  The  coach- 
man, Blenconi,  was  too  high  up  in  the  air  for  human  intercourse. 
Dave  found  the  lady  in  the  carriage  more  his  sort,  and  told  her, 
in  Sister  Nora's  absence — she  having  vanished  into  the  house — 
many  interesting  experiences  of  country  life.  The  ogress  had 
taken  off  his  clean  shirt,  which  he  had  felt  proud  of,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  long  acquaintance  with;  substituting  another,  equally 
good,  perhaps,  but  premature.  She  had  fed  him  well ;  he  gave  close 
particulars  of  the  diet,  laying  especial  stress  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  requisitioned  the  outside  piece,  presumably  of  the  loaf,  but 
possibly  of  some  cake.    Her  ladyship  seemed  to  think  its  prove- 
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nance  less  important  than  its  destination.  She  was  able  to 
identity  from  her  own  experience  a  liquid  called  scream,  of  which 
Dare  had  bespoken  a  large  jug  full,  to  be  taken  to  Dolly  on  his 
return  home.  He  went  on  to  relate  how  he  had  been  shown  bees, 
a  calf,  and  a  fool  with  long  legs;  about  which  last  the  lady  was 
for  a  moment  at  fault,  having  pictured  to  herself  a  Shakespearean 
one  with  a  bauble.  It  proved  to  be  a  young  horse,  a  very  young 
one,  whose  greedy  habits  Dave  described  with  a  simple  but  effective 
directness.  But  he  was  destined  to  puzzle  his  audience  by  his  keen 
interest  in  something  that  was  on  the  mankleshelf,  his  description 
of  which  seemed  to  relate  to  nothing  this  lady's  recollection  of 
Strides  interior  supplied. 

''  What  on  earth  does  the  little  man  mean  by  a  water-cart  on 
the  mantelshelf,  Mrs.  Thrale?"  said  the  Countess  on  leavetaking. 
The  widow  had  come  out  to  reclaim  her  young  charge,  who  seemed 
not  exactly  indignant  but  perceptibly  disappointed,  at  her  lady- 
ship's slowness  of  apprehension.  He  plunged  afresh  into  his  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject.  There  was  a  water-cart  with  four  horses, 
to  grrind  the  flour  to  make  the  bread,  behind  a  glast  on  the  chim- 
ley-shelf.  He  knew  he  was  right,  and  appealed  to  Europe  for 
confirmation,  more  to  reinstate  his  character  for  veracity  than 
to  bring  the  details  of  the  topic  into  prominence. 

"  That  is  entirely  right,  my  lady,"  said  Widow  Thrale,  apolo- 
getic for  contradiction  from  her  duty  to  conscience  on  the  one 
hand,  and  her  reluctance  to  correct  her  superiors  on  the  other, 
but  under  compulsion  from  the  former.  "  Quite  correct.  He's 
chattering  about  my  grandfather's  model  of  his  mill.  He  doesn't 
mean  water-cart.  He  means  water-mill.  Only  there's  a  cart  with 
horses  in  the  yard.  It's  a  hundred  years  old.  It's  quite  got  be- 
tween the  child's  mind  and  his  reason,  and  he  wants  to  see  it  work 
like  IVe  told  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Dave  emphatically,  "with  water  in  the  cistern." 
He  stopped  suddenly — ^you  may  believe  it  or  not — ^because  of  a 
misgiving  crossing  his  mind  that  he  was  using  some  of  Sister 
Nora's  name  too  freely.    Find  out  where  for  yourself. 

However,  nothing  of  the  sort  seemed  to  cross  anyone  else's 
mind,  so  Dave  hoped  he  was  mistaken.  His  hostess  proceeded  to 
explain  why  she  could  not  gratify  his  anxiety  to  see  this  con- 
trivance at  woric.  "I  could  show  it  to  him  perfectly  well,"  she 
said,  "  only  to  humour  a  fancy  of  Granny's.  She  never  would 
have  anyone  touch  it  but  herself,  so  we  shall  have  to  have  patience, 
some  of  UB."  Dave  wondered  who  the  other  spectators  would 
be  when  the  time  came — would  the  Countess  be  one  oi  t\iein\    kcA 
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would  she  get  down  and  come  into  the  house,  or  have  it  brou^t 
out  for  her  to  see  in  the  carriage? 

Mrs.  Thrale  continued : — "  I  should  say  it  hadn't  been  set  a-going 
now  for  twenty  years.  .  .  .  No,  more!  It  was  for  the  pleasuring 
and  amusement  of  my  little  half-brother  Robert  she  made  it  work, 
and  we  buried  him  more  >ears  ago  than  that."  And  then  they 
talked  about  something  else,  which  Dave  did  not  closely  follow^ 
because  he  was  so  sorry  for  Mrs.  Thrale.  He  could  not  resist 
the  conviction  that  her  little  half-brother  Robert  was  dead.  Be- 
cause, if  not,  they  surely  never  would  have  buried  him.  He  was 
unable  to  work  this  out  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  because  Sister 
Nora  was  waiting  to  resume  her  place  in  the  carriage,  and  be  had 
no  sooner  surrendered  it  to  her  than  the  lateness  of  the  hour  was 
recognised,  and  the  distinguished  visitors  drove  away  in  a  huny. 

Although  Mrs.  Marrable  had  gone  away  from  home  ostensibly 
to  welcome  into  the  world  a  great-grandcliild,  the  annoimoement 
that  one  had  arrived  preceded  her  return  nearly  a  week.  Other 
instances  might  be  adduced  of  very  old  matriarchs  who  have 
imagined  themselves  Juno,  as  she  certainly  did.  Juno,  one  may 
reasonably  suppose,  did  not  feel  free  to  depart  until  matters  had 
been  put  on  a  comfortable  footing.  Of  course,  the  goddess  had 
advantages;  omnipresence,  for  instance,  or  at  least  presence  at 
choice.  One  official  visit  did  not  monopolize  her.  Old  Mrs.  Mar- 
rable— Granny  Marrable  par  excellence — had  but  one  available 
personality,  and  had  to  be  cither  here  or  there,  never  everywhere! 
So  Dave  and  another  convalescent  had  Strides  Cottage  all  to  them- 
selves and  their  ogress,  for  awhile. 

The  country  air  did  wonders  for  the  London  child.  This  is 
always  the  case,  and  contains  the  truth  that  only  strong  children 
outlive  their  babyhood  in  London,  and  these  become  normal  when 
they  are  removed  to  normal  human  conditions.  Dave  began  be- 
coming the  robust  little  character  Nature  had  intended  him  to  be, 
and  evidently  would  soon  throw  ofF  the  ill-effects  of  his  accident^ 
with  perhaps  a  doubt  about  how  long  the  leg  would  be  stiff. 

So  by  the  time  Granny  Marrable  returned  into  residence  she 
was  not  confronted  with  an  invalid  still  plausibly  convalescent,  but 
an  eatable  little  boy,  from  the  ogress  point  of  view,  who  used 
a  crutch  when  reminded  of  his  undertaking  to  do  so.  Other- 
wise he  preferred  to  neglect  it,  leaving  it  on  chairs  or  on  the  settle 
by  the  fireplace,  like  Ariadne  on  Naxos;  evidently  feeling,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  his  duty  towards  it,  as  Theseus  might  have 
felt  if  remonstrated  with  by  Minos  for  his  desertion  of  his  daugh- 
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ter.  In  reinstating  it  he  would  be  acting  for  the  crutch's  sake. 
And  why  should  he  trouble  to  do  this,  when  the  other  little  boy, 
Marmaduke,  who  had  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  his  leg, 
was  always  ambitious  to  use  this  crutch,  or  scrutch.  He  was  the 
Dionysos  of  the  metaphor. 

However,  the  crutch  was  not  in  question  when  Dave  first  set 
eyes  on  Granny  Marrable.  It  was  at  half -past  seven  o'clock  on 
a  cold  morning,  when  the  last  swallow  had  departed,  and  the 
skylarks  were  flagging,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  ash-leaves  was  close 
at  hand,  that  Dave  awoke  reluctantly  from  a  remote  dream-world 
with  DoDy  in  it,  and  Uncle  Mo,  and  Aunt  M'riar,  and  Mrs.  Pic- 
ture upstairs,  to  hear  a  voice,  that  at  first  seemed  Mrs.  Picture's  in 
the  dream,  saying:  "Well,  my  little  gentleman,  you  do  sleep 
wnndl** 

But  it  wasn't  Mrs.  PricharS's,  or  Picture's,  voice ;  it  was  Granny 

Uarrable's.    For  all  her  eighty  years,  she  had  walked  from  Cos- 

.  trail's  farm,  her  great-grandson's  birthplace,  three  miles  off,  or 

thereabouts;  and  had  arrived  at  her  own  door,  ten  minutes  since, 

quite  fresh  after  an  hour's  walk.    She  was  that  sort  of  old  woman. 

Dave  was  almost  as  disconcerted  as  when  he  woke  at  the 
Hospital  and  saw  no  signs  of  his  home,  and  no  old  familiar  faces. 
He  sat  up  in  bed  and  wrestled  with  his  difficulties,  his  eyelids 
being  among  the  chief.  If  he  rubbed  them  hard  enough,  no  doubt 
the  figure  before  him  would  cease  to  be  Mrs.  Picture,  even  as 
the  other  figure  the  dream  had  left  had  ceased  to  be  Aunt  M'riar, 
and  had  become  Widow  Thrale.  Not  but  that  he  would  have 
accepted  her  as  Mrs.  Picture,  being  prepared  for  almost  anything 
aince  his  accident,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  expression,  "  My 
little  gentleman,"  which  quarrelled  with  her  seeming  identity.  Oh 
no!— if  he  rubbed  away  hard  enough  a\  those  eyes  with  his  night- 
jown-sleeve,  this  little  matter  would  right  itself.  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Picture  would  have  called  him  Doyvy,  or  the  name  he  gave  that 
inflection  to. 

"Child! — ^youll  rub  your  pretty  eyes  out  that  fashion,"  said 
Granny  Marrable.  And  she  uncrumpled  Dave's  small  nightgown- 
aleeve  the  eyes  were  in  collision  with,  and  disentangled  their  owner 
from  the  recesses  of  his  bedclothes.  Then  Dave  was  quite  con- 
▼inced  it  was  not  Mrs.  Picture,  who  was  not  so  nearly  strong  as 
this  dream-image,  or  waking  reality. 

"  Hell  come  awake  directly,"  said  the  younger  widow.  "  He 
do  sleep.  Granny  I "  For  Widow  Thrale  often  called  her  aunt 
*  Granny"  as  a  tribute  to  her  own  offspring.  Otherwise  she 
thought  of  her  as  "  Mother."     Her  own  mother  was  only  a  half- 
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forgotten  fact,  a  sort  of  duplicate  mother,  who  vanished  when  she 
was  almost  a  hahy.  She  continued : — "  He  goes  nigh  to  eating  up 
his  pillow  he  does.  There  never  was  a  little  hoy  sounder;  all 
night  long  not  a  move!  Such  a  little  slugabed  I  never!"  And 
then  this  ogress — ^for  she  really  was  no  better — ^was  heartless  enough 
to  tickle  Dave  and  kiss  him,  with  an  affectation  of  devouring  him. 
And  he,  being  tickled,  had  to  laugh;  and  then  was  quite  awake, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  he  could  never  go  to  sleep  again. 

"  I  fought,"  said  he,  feeling  some  apology  was  due  for  his  mis- 
apprehension, ''  I  fought  it  was  old  Mrs.  Picture  on  the  top-landing 
in  the  hackicks." 

'*  He's  asleep  still,"  said  the  ogress.  "  Come  along,  and  Fll 
wash  your  sleep  out,  young  man  I "  And  she  imid  no  attention 
at  all  to  Dave's  attempted  explanations  of  his  reference  to  old 
Mrs.  Picture  or  Prichard.  He  may  be  said  to  have  lectured  on 
the  subject  throughout  his  ablutions,  and  really  Widow  Thrale 
was  not  to  blame,  properly  speaking,  when  he  got  the  soap  in  his 
mouth. 

Dave  lost  no  time  in  mooting  the  subject  of  the  water-mill, 
and  it  was  decided  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  dictating  a 
letter  he  had  begun  to  Dolly,  Granny  Marrable — whom  he  ad- 
dressed as  **  Granny  Marrowbone" — ^would  exhibit  this  ingenious 
contrivance. 

He  stuck  to  his  letter  conscientiously;  and  it  was  creditable 
to  him,  because  it  took  a  long  time.  Yet  the  ground  gone  over 
was  not  extensive.  He  expressed  his  affection  for  Dolly  herself, 
for  Uncle  Mo  and  Aunt  M'riar.  and  subordinately  for  Mrs.  Picture, 
and  even  Mrs.  Burr.  He  added  that  there  was  ducks  in  the  pond. 
That  was  all;  but  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  morning  that  the 
letter  was  completed.  Then  Dave  claimed  his  promise.  He  was 
to  see  the  wheel  go  round,  and  the  sacks  go  up  into  the  granary 
above  the  millstones.  It  was  a  pledge  even  an  old  lady  of  eighty 
could  not  go  back  on. 

Nor  had  she  any  such  treacherous  intention.  So  soon  as  ever 
the  dinner- things  were  cleared  away,  Granny  Marrable  with  her 
own  hands  lifted  down  the  model  off  of  the  mantelshelf,  and 
removing  the  glass  from  the  front  of  the  case,  brought  the  contents 
out  on  the  oak  table  the  cloth  no  longer  covered,  so  that  you 
might  see  all  round.  Then  the  cistern — which  after  all  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Sister  Nora — was  carefully  filled  with  water  so 
that  none  should  spill  and  make  marks,  neither  on  the  table  nor 
yet  on  the  mill  itself,  and  then  it  was  wound  up  like  a  clock 
till  you  couldn't  wind  no  further  and  it  went  click.     And  then 
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the  water  in  the  cistern  was  let  run,  and  the  wheels  went  round; 
and  Dave  knew  exactly  what  a  water-mill  was  like,  and  was 
assured — cmly  this  was  a  pious  fiction — that  the  water  made  the 
wheels  go  round.  The  truth  was  that  the  clck:kwork  worked  the 
wheels  and  made  them  pump  back  the  water  as  fast  as  ever  it 
came  down.  And  this  is  much  better  than  in  real  mills,  because 
the  same  water  does  over  and  over  again,  and  the  power  never  fails. 
But  you  have  to  wind  it  up.    You  can't  expect  everything! 

Granny  Marrable  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  model.  Her 
brother,  who  died  young,  made  it  because  he  was  lame  of  one 
leg;  which  meant  that  enforced  inactivity  had  found  a  sedentary 
employment  in  mechanisms,  not  that  all  lame  folk  make  mills. 
Those  two  horses  were  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  That  was  her  father 
standing  at  the  window,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  miracle  of 
delicate  woricmanship.  And  that  was  the  carman,  Mr.  Muggeridge, 
who  used  to  see  to  loading  up  the  cart. 

Children  are  very  perverse  in  their  perception  of  the  relative 
importance  of  things  they  are  told,  and  Dave  was  enormously 
impressed  with  Mr.  Muggeridge.  Silent  analysis  of  the  model 
was  visible  on  his  face  for  awhile,  and  then  he  broke  out  into 
catechism : — **  Whoy  doesn't  the  wheel-sacks  come  down  emptied 
out  ? "  said  he.  He  had  not  got  the  expression  *^  wheat-sacks " 
right 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Granny  Marrable,  who  felt  perhaps  that 
this  question  attacked  a  weak  point,  "  if  it  was  the  mill  itself, 
they  would.  But  now  it's  only  done  in  small,  we  have  to  pretend." 
Dave  lent  himself  willingly  to  the  admission  of  a  transparent 
fiction,  and  it  was  creditable  to  his  liberality  that  he  did  so.  For 
though  the  sacks  were  ingeniously  taken  into  the  mill-coof  under 
a  projecting  hood,  they  reappeared  instantly  to  go  up  again  through 
a  hole  under  the  cart.  Any  other  arrangement  would  have  been 
too  complex;  and,  indeed,  a  pretence  that  they  took  grain  up  and 
brought  flour  down  might  have  seemed  affectation.  A  conven- 
tional treatment  was  necessary.  It  had  one  great  advantage,  too: 
it  liberated  the  carman  for  active  service  elsewhere.  It  was 
entirely  his  own  fault,  or  his  employer's,  that  he  stood  bolt  up- 
right, raising  one  hand  up  and  down  in  time  with  the  movement 
of  the  wheels.  The  miller  did  not  seem  to  mind ;  for  he  only  kept 
on  looking  out  of  window,  smoking. 

But  the  miller  and  the  carman  were  not  the  only  portraitures 
this  model  showed.  Two  very  little  girls  were  watching  the  rising 
grain-sacks,  each  with  her  arm  round  the  other.  The  miller  may 
hare  been  looking  at  them  affectionately  from  the  window;  b\it 
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really  he  was  so  very  unimpressive — quite  inscrutable!  Dave  in- 
quired about  these  little  girls,  after  professing  a  satisfaction  he 
only  partly  felt  about  the  arrangements  for  leoeiviDg  the  raw 
material  and  delivering  it  ground. 

'*Whoy  was  they  bofe  of  a  size?"  said  he,  for  indeed  thc^ 
were  exactly  alike. 

*^  Because,  my  dear,  that  is  the  size  God  made  theoL  Both  at 
the  same  time !  " 

^*  Who  worze  they?"  asked  Dave,  clinching  the  matter  abnipilj 
— much  too  interested  for  circumlocution. 

*^  Myself,  my  dear,  and  my  little  sister,  bom  the  same  time. 
With  our  lilac  frocks  on  and  white  bonnets  to  shade  the  sun  off 
our  eyes.  And  each  a  nosegay  of  garden  flowers."  There  was 
no  more  sorrow  in  the  old  woman's  voice  than  belongs  to  any 
old  voice  speaking  thoughtfully  and  gently.  Her  old  hand  caressed 
the  crisp  locks  of  the  little,  interested  boy,  and  felt  his  chin 
appreciatively,  as  she  added : — '*  Three  or  four  years  older  than 
yourself,  my  dear !  Seventy  years  ago  I "  with  just  the  ring  of 
sadness — no  more — that  always  sounds  when  great  age  speaks  of 
its  days  long  past. 

The  other  convalescent  boy  here  struck  in,  raising  a  vital  ques- 
tion. "  Which  is  you,  and  which  is  her?"  said  he.  He  had  come 
in  as  a  new  spectator;  surrendering  Dave's  crutch,  borrowed  as 
needless  to  its  owner,  in  compliance  with  a  strange  fascination, 
now  waning  in  charm  as  the  working  model  asserted  its  iK>wers, 
Dionysos  had  deserted  Ariadne  again. 

"  This  is  me,"  said  Granny  Marrable.  "  And  this  is  Maisie." 
And  now  you  who  read  probably  know,  as  clearly  as  he  who 
writes,  who  she  was,  this  octogenarian  with  such  a  good  prospect 
of  making  up  the  hundred.  She  was  PBoebc,  the  sister  of  old 
Mrs.  Prichard,  whose  story  was  told  in  the  last  chapter.  But  most 
likely  you  guessed  that  pages  ago. 

I,  who  write,  have  no  aim  in  telling  this  story  beyond  that  of 
repeating  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  may  be  the  bare  facts  that 
make  it  up — of  communicating  them  to  whoever  has  a  few  hours 
to  spare  for  the  purpose,  with  the  smallest  trouble  to  himself  in 
its  perusal.  I  feel  often  that  my  lack  of  skill  is  spoiling  what 
might  be  a  good  story.  That  I  cannot  help;  and  I  write  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  any  effort  on  my  part  to  arrange  these  facts 
in  such  order  that  the  tale  should  show  dramatic  force,  or 
startle  him  with  unexpected  issues  of  event,  would  only  procure 
derision  for  its  writer,  and  might  even  obscure  the  only  end  ho 
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has  at  heart,  that  of  giving  a  complete  grasp  of  the  facts,  as 
nearly  aa  may  be  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  story  which  the  most  skilful  nar- 
rator might  easily  fail  to  present  as  probable — the  separation  of 
these  twin  sisters  throughout  a  long  lifetime,  a  separation  con- 
trary to  nature;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  tales  are  told  of  twins 
living  apart,  the  death  or  illness  of  one  of  whom  has  brought 
about  the  death  or  similar  illness  of  the  other.  One  would  at 
least  say  that  neither  could  die  without  knowledge  of  the  other; 
might  even  infer  that  either  would  go  on  thinking  the  other  living, 
without  some  direct  evidence  of  death,  some  seeming  communica- 
tion from  the  departed.  But  the  separation  of  Phoebe  from 
Maisie  did  not  come  under  these  conditions;  each  was  the  victim 
of  a  wicked  fraud,  carried  out  with  a  subtlety  that  might  have 
deceived  Scotland  Yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  had  the  force  to  obscure  any  phenomenon  of  a  so-called 
telepathic  nature,  however  vivid,  as  proof  that  either  twin  was 
still  alive;  as  the  percipient,  in  the  belief  that  her  sister's  death 
was  established  beyond  a  doubt,  would  unhesitatingly  conclude 
that  the  departed  had  revisited  earth,  or  had  made  her  presence 
felt  by  some  process  hard  to  understand  from  our  side. 

To  see  the  story  in  its  right  light  we  must  always  keep  in  view 
the  extraordinary  isolation  of  the  penal  settlement.  All  convict 
life  is  cut  oS  from  the  world,  but  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  even 
the  freest  of  men  out  on  ticket-of -leave — free  sometimes  so  long 
that  the  renewal  of  their  licence  at  its  expiration  became  the 
merest,  form — was  separated  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  even  from 
the  mainland  of  Australia,  by  a  barrier  for  him  almost  as  im- 
passable as  the  atmosphere  that  lies  between  us  and  the  visible 
land  of  the  moon.  Keep  in  mind  the  bundred-and-odd  miles  of 
sea — are  you  sure  you  thought  of  it  as  so  much? — that  parts 
Tasmania  from  the  nearest  point  of  New  South  Wales,  and  picture 
to  yourself  the  few  slow  sailing-ships  upon  their  voyages  from 
Sydney,  five  times  as  distant.  To  go  and  come  on  such  a  journey 
was  little  else  to  the  stay-at-home  in  those  days,  than  that  he 
should  venture  beyond  the  grave  and  return. 

No  I — the  wonder  to  my  mind  is  not  that  the  two  sisters  should 
have  been  parted  so  utterly,  and  each  been  so  completely  duped 
about  the  other's  death,  but  that  Maisie  should  have  returned  less 
than  five-and-twenty  years  later,  and  that,  so  returning,  she  should 
not  have  come  to  the  knowledge  that  her  sister  was  still  living. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

MICHAEL  RAGSTBOAR's  SLIDE,  AND  THE  MUJL.  OONCBBinNO  DAYB'S  W^ 
TURN  TO  SAPPS  COURT,  WHICH  HAD  SHRUNK  IN  HIS  ABBKNCB.  OT 
V  THE  PHYSICAL  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  A  WIDOW's  GRANDMOTHBB.  DATE'S 
TALE  OP  THE  WATER-MILL.  SISTER  NORa's  E3UCTIKG  FATHER.  HOW 
DAVE  WENT  TO  SCHOOL,  AND  UNCLE  MO  SOUGHT  OOKSOLATION  Dl 
SOCIETY,  WHILE  DOLLY  TOOK  STRU>TEL  PETER  TO  V18IT  MRS.  PRICH- 
ARD.  HOW  THAT  OLD  LADY  KNITTED  A  COMFORTER,  AND  TOLD  AUNT 
M'rIAR  of  HER  CONVICT  LOVER's  DEPARTURE 

The  heart  of  the  ancient  prizefighter  in  Ssppe  Court  sweDed 
with  joy  when  the  day  of  Dave's  return  was  officiaUy  annoimoed. 
He  was,  said  Aunt  M'riar,  in  and  out  all  the  afternoon,  fidgeting- 
like,  when  it  actually  came.  And  the  frost  was  that  hard  that 
ashes  out  of  the  dustbin  had  to  be  strewed  over  the  paving  to 
prevent  your  slipping.  It  might  not  have  been  any  so  bad  though, 
only  for  that  young  Michael  Ragst roar's  having  risen  from  his 
couch  at  an  early  hour,  and  with  diabolical  foresight  naade  a 
slide  right  down  the  middle  of  the  Court.  He  had  chosen  this 
hour  so  early,  that  he  was  actually  before  the  Milk,  which  was 
always  agreeable  to  serve  the  Court  when  the  tenantry  could  do 
— taken  collectively — with  eightpenny worth.  It  often  mounted 
up  to  thrice  that  amount,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  On  this  occasion 
it  sat  down  abruptly,  the  Milk  did,  and  gave  a  piece  of  its  mind 
to  Michael's  family  later,  pointing  out  that  it  was  no  mere  ques- 
tion of  physical  pain  or  ill-convenience  to  itself,  but  that  its 
principal  constituent  might  easily  have  been  spilled,  and  would 
have  had  to  be  charged  for  all  the  same.  The  incident  led  to  a 
collision  between  Michael  and  his  father,  the  coster;  who,  how- 
ever, remitted  one-half  of  his  son's  deserts  and  let  him  off  easy 
on  condition  of  his  reinstating  the  footway.  Michael  would  have 
left  all  intact,  he  said,  had  he  only  been  told  that  his  thoughtful- 
ness  would  provoke  the  Court's  ingratitude.  "  Why  couldn't  th^ 
i?ay  aforehand  they  didn't  want  no  slide? "  said  he.  "I  could  just 
as  easy  have  left  it  alone."  It  was  rather  difficult  to  be  quite  even 
with  Michael  Ragstroar. 

However,  the  ground  was  all  steady  underfoot  when  Dave,  in 
charge  of  Sister  Nora,  reappeared,  looking  (luite  rosy  again,  and 
only  limping  very  slightly.    He  had  deserted  Ariadne  altogether 
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by  now,  and  Dionysos  may  have  done  so,  too,  for  anything  the 
story  knows.  Anyhow,  the  instability  of  the  planet  that  had 
resulted  from  local  frost  did  not  affect  Dave  at  all,  now  that 
Michael  had  spilt  them  hashes  over  the  ground.  Dave  was  bubbling 
over  with  valuable  information  about  the  provinces,  which  had 
never  reached  the  Metropolis  before,  and  he  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  tell  about  a  recent  family  of  kittens,  that  he  scamped  his  greet- 
ings to  his  own  family  in  order  to  get  on  to  the  description  of  it. 

But  neither  this,  nor  public  indignation  against  the  turpitude 
of  slide-makers  generally  and  that  young  Micky  in  particular,  could 
avert  his  relatives'  acknowledgments  of  their  gratitude — what  a 
plague  thanks  are! — from  a  benefactress  who  was  merely  consult- 
ing a  personal  dilettantism  in  her  attitude  towards  her  species, 
and  who  regarded  Dave  as  her  most  remunerative  investment  for 
some  time  past. 

**  We  shall  never  know  how  to  be  grateful  enough,  ma'am,  for 
your  kindness  to  Dave,"  said  Aunt  M'riar.    "No — never!" 

"  Not  if  we  was  to  live  for  ever,"  said  Uncle  Mo.  And  he 
seemed  to  mean  it,  for  he  went  on : — "  It's  a  poor  way  of  thanks 
to  be  redooced  to  at  the  best,  just  to  be  grateful  and  stop  it  off 
at  that.  But  'tis  in  the  right  of  it  as  far  as  it  goes.  You  take 
me,  missis?  I'm  a  bad  hand  to  speak  my  mind;  but  you'll  count 
it  up  for  hearty  thanks,  anyhow." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  Mr.  Wardle,"  said  Sister  Nora.  "  But,  oh 
dear! — what  a  fuss  one  does  make  about  nothing!  Why,  he's 
such  a  ducky  little  chap,  anybody  would  be  glad  to." 

Dave  struck  into  the  conversation  perceiving  an  opportunity 
to  say  something  appropriate :  "  There  was  sisk  duskses  in  the 
pong  in  the  field,  and  one  of  the  duskses  was  a  droyk  with  green 
like  ribbings,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  she  said  a  little  boy  stumbled  in 
the  pong  and  was  took  out  green,  and  some  day  I  should  show 
Dolly  the  droyk  and  I  should  show  Uncle  Mo  the  droyk  and  I 
should  show  Aunt  M'riar  the  droyk.  And  there  was  a  bool."  At 
which  point  the  speaker  suddenly  became  shyly  silent,  perhaps 
feeling  that  he  was  premature  in  referring  thus  early  to  a  visit 
of  his  family  to  Chorlton-under-Bradbury.  It  would  have  been 
better  taste  to  wait,  he  thought. 

However,  no  offence  seemed  to  be  taken.  Uncle  Mo  said :  "  Oh, 
that  was  it — was  it?  I  hope  the  bull  had  a  ring  on  his  nose." 
Dave  appeared  doubtful,  with  a  wish  to  assent.  Then  Aunt  M'riar, 
who— however  good  she  was — certainly  had  a  commonplace  mind, 
must  needs  say  she  hoped  Dave  had  been  a  very  good  little  boy. 
The  tmnality  of  it! 
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Dave  felt  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  save  the  conversa- 
tion. The  bull's  nose  and  its  ring  suggested  a  line  to  go  on.  '^  The 
lady,"  said  he  decisively,  ''had  rings  on  her  fingers.  Dimings 
and  pearls  and  scrapphires" — ^he  took  this  veiy  striking  word  by 
storm — ''  and  she  giv'  'em  me  for  to  hold  one  at  a  time.  .  .  . 
Yorce  she  did ! "  He  felt  sure  of  his  facts,  and  that  the  lady's 
rings  on  her  fingers  made  her  a  legitimate  and  natural  corollary  to 
a  bull  with  one  on  its  nose. 

"The  lady  would  be  my  Cousin  Philippa,"  said  Sister  Nora. 
"  She's  always  figged  up  to  the  nines.  Dave  took  her  for  a  drive 
in  the  carriage — didn't  you,  Dave?"  There  was  misrepresentation 
in  this,  but  a  way  grown-up  people  have  of  understanding  each 
other  over  the  heads  of  little  boys  prevented  the  growth  of  false 
impressions.  Uncle  Mo  and  Aunt  M'riar  quite  understood,  some- 
how, that  it  was  the  lady  that  had  taken  Dave  for  a  drive.  Dave 
allowed  this  convention  to  pass  without  notice,  merely  nodding. 
He  reserved  criticism  for  the  days  to  come,  when  he  should  have 
a  wider  vocabulary  at  command. 

Then  Sister  Nora  had  gone,  and  Dave  was  having  his  first  ex- 
perience of  the  shattered  ideal.  Sapps  Court  was  neither  so  large 
nor  so  distinguished  as  the  conception  of  it  that  he  had  carried 
away  into  the  country  with  him;  with  the  details  of  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  impress  Granny  Marrable  and  the  ogress. 
Dolly  was  not  so  large  as  he  had  expected  to  find  her;  but  then 
he  had  had  that  expectation  owing  to  a  message,  which  had  reached 
him  in  his  absence,  that  she  was  growing  out  of  all  knowledge. 
His  visit  was  inside  three  months ;  so  this  was  absurd.  One  really 
should  be  careful  what  one  says  to  six-year-olds.  The  image  of 
Dolly  that  Dave  brought  back  from  the  provinces  nearly  filled  up 
the  Sapp^  Court  memory  supplied.  It  was  just  the  same  shape  as 
Dolly,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  reality  he  came  back  to 
was  small  and  compact,  but  not  so  influential. 

Dolly's  happiness  at  his  return  was  great  and  unfeigned,  but 
its  expression  was  handicapped  by  her  desire  that  a  doll  Sister 
Nora  brought  her  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  an 
exhausting  journey.  Only  Shakespearean  dramatic  power  could 
have  ascribed  sleep  to  this  doll,  who  was  a  similitude  of  Struvvel 
Peter  in  the  collected  poems  of  that  name  just  published.  Stilly 
Dolly  gave  all  of  herself  that  this  matronly  preoccupation  coula 
spare  to  Dave.  She  very  soon  suggested  that  they  should  make  a 
joint  visit  to  old  Mrs.  Picture  upstairs.  She  could  carry  Struwel 
Peter  in  her  arms  all  the  time,  so  that  his  sleep  should  not  be 
disturbed. 
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This  was  only  restless  love  of  change  on  Dolly's  part,  and  Uncle 
Mo  protestedL  Was  his  hoy  to  he  carried  off  from  him  when  only 
just  this  minute  he  got  him  hack?  Who  was  Mrs.  Prichard  that 
such  an  exaggerated  consideration  should  he  shown  to  her?  Dave 
expressed  himself  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  a  less  critical  view 
of  Mrs.  Prichard's  pretensions. 

Aunt  M'riar  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  call  to  be  in  a  driving 
huny.  Presently,  when  Mr.  Alibone  come  in  for  a  pipe,  like  he 
said  he  would,  then  Dave  and  Dolly  might  go  up  and  knock  at 
Mrs.  Prichard's  door,  and  if  they  were  good  they  might  be  let  in. 
Aunt  M'riar  seized  so  many  opportunities  to  influence  the  young 
towards  purity  and  holiness  that  her  injunctions  lost  force  through 
the  frequency  of  their  recurrence,  always  dangling  rewards  and 
punishments  before  their  eyes.  In  the  present  case  her  suggestions 
woriced  in  with  the  general  feeling,  and  Dave  and  Dolly  sat  one 
on  each  knee  of  Uncle  Mo,  and  made  intelligent  remarks.  At  least, 
Dave  did;  Dolly's  were  sometimes  confused,  and  very  frequently 
uncompleted. 

Uncle  Mo  asked  questions  about  Dave's  sojourn  with  Widow 
Thrale.  Who  was  there  lived  in  the  house  over  and  above  the 
Widow?  Well — said  Dave — there  was  her  Granny.  Uncle  Mo 
derided  the  idea  of  a  Widow's  Granny.  Such  a  thing  was  against 
Nature.  Her  mother  was  possible  but  uncommon.  But  as  for  her 
Granny! — draw  it  mild,  said  Uncle  Mo. 

"  But  my  dear  Mo,"  said  Aunt  M'riar.  "  Just  you  give  con- 
sideration. You're  always  for  sayin'  such  a  many  things.  Why, 
there  was  our  upstairs  old  lady  she  says  to  me  she  was  plenty  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandmother.  Only  this  very  morning,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  she  said  that  very  selfsame  thing.  *  I'm  plenty  old 
enough  to  be  your  grandmother,'  she  says." 

•*  As  for  the  being  old  enough,  M'riar,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  "  there's 
enough  and  to  spare  old  enough  for  most  anything  if  you  come 
to  that.  But  this  partick'lar  sort  don't  come  off.  Just  you  ask 
anybody.  Why,  111  give  ye  all  England  to  hunt  'em  up.  Can't 
aay  about  foreigners,  they're  a  queer  lot;  but  England's  a  Chris- 
tian country,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  and  so  I  tell  you,  you 
won't  light  on  any  one  or  two  widdcrs'  Grannies  in  the  whole 
show.  You  try  it  I"  Uncle  Moses  was  not  the  first  nor  the  only 
person  in  the  world  that  ever  proposed  an  impracticable  test  to  be 
carried  out  at  other  people's  expense,  or  by  their  exertions.  It  was, 
however,  a  mere  fagon  de  parler,  and  Aunt  M'riar  did  not  show  any 
disposition  to  start  on  a  search  for  widows'  grandmothers. 

The  discuaaion  was  altogether  too  deep  for  Dave.    &o  ^\At  ^ 
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moment  of  grave  perplexity  he  started  a  new  topic,  dashing  into 
it  without  apology,  as  was  his  practice.  ''Granny  Marrowbone's 
box  on  the  chimley-piece  is  got  glast  you  can  see  in,  and  she's 
got  two  horses  in  a  wagging,  and  the  wheels  goes  round  and  round 
and  round  like  a  clock,  and  there  was  her  daddy  stood  at  the 
window  and  there  was  saskses  was  took  up  froo  a  hole,  and  come 
back  froo  a  hole,  and  there  was  Muggeridge  that  see  to  loading  up 
the  cart,  and  there  was  her  and  her  sister  bofe  alike  of  one  size, 
and  there  was  the  water  run  over  .  .  ."  Here  Dave  flagged  a  little 
after  so  much  eloquence,  and  no  wonder.  But  he  managed  to 
wind  up : — ''  And  then  Granny  Marrowbone  put  it  back  on  the 
mankleshelf  for  next  time." 

This  narrative  was,  of  course,  quite  unintelligible  to  its  hearers; 
but  we  understand  it,  and'  its  mention  of  the  carman's  name. 
A  child  that  has  to  repeat  a  story  will  often  confuse  incidents  lim- 
itlessly,  and  nevertheless  hold  on  with  the  tenacity  of  a  buU-pup 
to  some  saving  phrase  heard  distinctly  once  and  for  ever.  Even 
so,  Dave  held  on  to  Muggeridge,  that  see  to  loading  up  the  cart, 
as  a  great  fact  rooted  in  History. 

"  H'm !  "  said  Uncle  Mo.  "  I  don't  make  all  that  out.  Who's 
Muggeridge  in  it  ? " 

"  He  see  to  the  sacks,"  said  Dave. 

"  Counting  of  'em  out»  I  reckon."  Uncle  Mo  was  thinking  of 
coal-sacks,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  suspicious  Company.  Dave 
said  nothing.  Probably  Uncle  Mo  knew.  But  he  was  all  wrong, 
perhaps  because  the  association  of  holes  with  coals  misled 
him. 

"Was  it  Mrs.  Marrable  and  her  sister?"  asked  Aunt  M'riar. 
"  Why  was  they  both  of  a  size  ? " 

Dave  jumped  at  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  had  profited 
by  resumes  of  this  subject  with  his  hostess.  "  Because  they  were 
the  soyme  oyge,"  said  he.  "  Loyke  me  and  Dolly.  We  aren't  the 
soyme  oyge,  me  and  Dolly."  That  is  to  say,  he  and  Dolly  were 
an  example  of  persons  whose  relative  ages  came  into  court.  Their 
classification  differed,  but  that  was  a  detail. 

Aunt  M'riar  was  alive  to  the  possibility  that  the  sister  of  Granny 
Marrable  was  her  twin,  and  said  so.  But  Uncle  Mo  took  her  up 
short  for  this  opinion.  **  What ! "  said  he,  "  the  same  as  the  old 
party  two  pair  up?  No,  no! — ^you  won't  convince  me  there's  two 
old  parties  at  once  with  twin  sisters.  One  at  a  time's  plenty  on 
the  way-bill."  Because,  you  see.  Aunt  M'riar  had  had  a  good 
many  conversations  with  Mrs.  Prichard  lately,  and  had  repeated 
words  of  hers  to  Uncle  Moses.    "  I  was  a  twin  myself,"  she  had 
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said;  and  added  that  she  had  lost  her  sister  near  upon  fifty 
years  Bgo, 

The  truth  was  too  strange  to  occur  to  even  the  most  observant 
bystander;  videlicet,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Alibone;  who,  coming  in 
and  talking  over  the  matter  anew,  only  said  it  struck  him  as  a 
queer  start.  This  expression  has  somehow  a  sort  of  flavour  of 
its  user's  intention  to  conduct  inquiry  no  farther.  Anyhow,  the 
subject  simply  dropped  for  that  time  being,  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind. 

It  was  very  unfair  to  Dave,  who  was,  after  all,  a  model  of 
veracity,  that  he  should  be  treated  as  a  romancer,  and  never 
confronted  with  witnesses  to  confirm  or  contradict  his  statements. 
Even  Uncle  Mo,  who  took  him  most  seriously,  continued  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  widows'  grandmothers,  and  to  accept  with  too 
many  reservations  his  account  of  the  mill-model.  Sister  Nora, 
as  it  chanced,  did  not  revisit  Sapps  Court  for  a  very  long  time, 
for  she  was  called  away  to  Scotland  by  the  sudden  illness  of  her 
father,  who  showed  an  equivocal  affection  for  her  by  refusing  to 
let  anyone  else  nurse. him. 

So  it  came  about  that  Dave,  rather  mortified  at  having  doubt 
thrown  on  narratives  he  knew  to  be  true,  discontinued  his  attempts 
to  establish  them.  And  that  the  two  old  sisters,  so  long  parted, 
still  lived  on  apart;  each  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  other  was 
dead  a  lifetime  since.  IIow  near  each  had  been  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  other  lived!  Surely  if  Dave  had  described  that  mill- 
model  to  old  Mrs.  Picture,  suspicions  would  have  been  excited. 
But  Dave  said  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

It  is  nowise  strange  to  think  that  the  bitter,  simultaneous  grief 
in  the  heart  of  either  twin,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  still  sur- 
vived in  two  hearts  that  were  not  too  old  to  love;  for  even  those 
who  think  that  love  can  die,  and  be  as  though  it  had  never  been, 
may  make  concession  to  its  permanency  in  the  case  of  twins — may 
even  think  concession  scientific.  But  it  is  strange — strange  be- 
yond expression — that  at  the  time  of  this  story  each  should  have 
had  love  in  her  heart  for  the  same  object,  our  little  Dave  Wardle ; 
that  Master  Dave's  very  kissable  countenance  had  supplied  the 
lips  of  each  with  a  message  of  solace  to  a  tired  soul.  And  most 
of  all  that  the  tears  of  each,  and  the  causes  of  them,  had  pro- 
voked the  inquisitiveness  of  the  same  pair  of  blue  eyes  and  set 
their  owner  questioning,  and  that  through  all  this  time  the  child 
bad  in  his  secret  consciousness  a  few  words  that  would  have  fired 
the  train.  Never  was  a  spark  so  near  to  fuel,  never  an  untold 
tale  so  near  its  hearer,  never  a  draught  so  near  to  lips  athirst. 
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But  Dave's  account  of  the  mill  was  for  the  time  forgotten.  It 
happened  that  old  Mrs.  Prichard  was  not  receiving  just  at  the 
time  of  his  return,  so  his  visits  upstairs  had  to  he  suspended.  By 
the  time  they  were  renewed  the  strange  life  in  the  country  viUage 
had  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  important  events  nearer  home 
had  absorbed  the  mill  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  the  ducks  in  the 
pond  and  Widow  Thrale  and  Granny  Marrable  alike.  One  of  the 
important  events  was  that  Dave  was  to  be  took  to  school  after 
Christmas. 

It  was  in  this  interim  that  old  Mrs.  Prichard  became  a  very 
great  resource  to  Aunt  M'riar,  and  when  the  time  came  for  Dave 
to  enter  on  his  curriculum  of  scholarship,  the  visiting  upstairs 
had  become  a  recognised  institution.  Aunt  M'riar  being  frequently 
forsaken  by  Uncle  Mo,  who  marked  his  objection  to  the  scholastic 
innovation  by  showing  himself  more  in  public,  notably  at  The 
Rising  Sun,  whose  proprietor  set  great  store  by  the  patronage 
of  so  respectable  a  representative  of  an  Institution  not  so  well 
thought  of  now  as  formerly,  but  whose  traditions  were  still  cher- 
ished in  the  confidential  interior  of  many  an  ancient  pot-house 
of  a  like  type — Aunt  M'riar,  so  forsaken,  made  these  absences  of 
her  brother-in-law  a  reason  for  conferring  her  own  society  and 
Dolly's  on  the  upstairs  lodger,  whenever  the  work  she  was  engaged 
on  permitted  it.  She  felt,  perhaps,  as  Uncle  Mo  felt,  that  the 
house  wam't  like  itself  without  our  boy;  but  if  she  shared  his 
feeling  that  it  was  a  waste  of  early  life  to  spend  it  in  learning 
to  read  slowly,  write  illegibly,  and  cypher  incorrectly,  she  did  so 
secretly.  She  deferred  to  the  popular  prejudice,  which  may  have 
had  an  inflated  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  education;  but  she 
acknowledged  its  growth  and  the  worldly  wisdom  of  giving  way 
to  it. 

Old  Mrs.  Prichard  and  Aunt  M'riar  naturally  exchanged  con- 
fidences more  and  more;  and  in  the  end  the  old  lady  began  to 
speak  without  reserve  about  her  past.  It  came  about  thus.  After 
Christmas,  Dave  being  culture-bound,  and  work  of  a  profitable 
nature  for  the  moment  at  a  low  ebb,  Aunt  M'riar  had  fallen  back 
on  some  arrears  of  stocking-darning.  Dolly  was  engaged  on  the 
object  to  which  she  gave  lifelong  attention,  that  of  keeping  her 
doll  asleep.  I  do  not  fancy  that  Dolly  was  very  inventive;  but 
then,  you  may  be,  at  three-and-a-half,  seductive  without  being 
inventive.  Besides,  this  monotonous  fiction  of  the  need  of  her 
doll  for  sleep  was  only  a  scenario  for  another  incident — ^the  fear 
of  disturbance  by  a  pleace'n  with  two  heads,  a  very  terrible 
possibility. 
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Old  Mrs.  Prichard,  whom  I  call  by  that  name  because  she  was 
known  by  no  other  in  Sapps  Court,  was  knitting  a  comforter  for 
Dave.  It  went  very  slowly,  this  comforter,  but  was  invaluable 
as  an  expression  of  love  and  goodwill.  She  couldn't  get  up  and 
downstairs  because  of  her  back,  and  she  couldn't  read,  only  a  very 
Httle,  because  of  her  eyes,  and  she  couldn't  hear — ^not  to  say  hear 
"--when  read  aloud  to.  This  last  may  have  been  no  more  than 
what  many  of  us  have  experienced,  for  she  heard  very  plain  when 
spoke  to.  That  is  Aimt  M'riar's  testimony.  My  impression  is 
that,  as  compared  with  her  twin  sister  Phoebe,  Maisie  was  at  this 
date  a  mere  invalid.  But  she  looked  very  like  Phoebe  for  all  that, 
vben  you  didn't  see  her  hands.  The  veins  were  too  blue,  and  their 
ddicacy  was  made  more  delicate  by  the  aggressive  scarlet  she  had 
cboeen  for  the  comforter. 

''It  makes  a  rest  to  do  a  little  darning  now  and  again."  Aunt 
If riar  said  this,  choosing  a  worsted  carefully,  so  it  shouldn't  quar- 
id  with  its  surroundings.  '^  I  take  a  pleasure  in  it  more  than 
Jiot  On'y  as  for  knowing  when  to  stop — there !  " 

"I  mind  what  it  was  in  my  early  days  up-country,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "  'Twas  not  above  once  in  the  year  any  trade  would 
'each  us,  and  suchlike  things  as  woollen  socks  were  got  at  by  the 
iiioth  or  the  ants.  They  would  sell  us  things  at  a  high  price  from 
tbe  factory  as  a  favour,  but  my  husband  could  not  abide  the 
Ofjht  of  them.  It  was  small  wonder  it  was  so,  Mrs.  Wardle." 
^t  was  the  name  that  Aunt  M'riar  had  come  to  be  called  by, 
ilthough  it  was  not  her  own  real  name.  Confusion  of  this  sort 
u  not  uncommon  in  the  class  she  belonged  to.  Sapps  Court  was 
«ware  that  she  was  not  Mrs.  Wardle,  but  she  had  to  be  accounted 
'or  somehow,  and  the  name  she  bore  was  too  serious  a  tax  on  the 
brain-power  of  its  inhabitants. 

She  repeated  Mrs.  Prichard's  words :  "  From  the  factory,  ma'am  ? 
1  see."   Because  she  did  not  understand  them. 

"It  was  always  called  the  factory,"  said  Mrs.  Pri chard.     But 

this  made  Aimt  M'riar  none  the  wiser.     What  was  called  the  f  ac- 

toiyf  The  way  in  which  she  again  said  that  she  saw  amounted  to 

a  request  for  enlightenment.    Mrs.  Prichard  gave  it.    "  It  was  the 

Goyemment  quarters  with  the  Residence,  and  the  prisons  where 

the  convicts  were  detained  on  their  arrival.    They  would  not  be 

there  long,  being  told  ofF  to  work  in  gangs  up-country,  or  assigned 

to  the  settlers  as  servants.     But  I've  never  told  you  any  of  all 

this  before,  Mrs.  Wardle."    No  more  she  had.     She  had  broached 

Van  Diemen's  Land  suddenly,  having  gone  no  farther  before  than 

he  mere  fact  of  her  son's  birth  at  Fort  Macquarie. 
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Aunt  M'riar  couldn't  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  was  ex- 
pected of  her,  whether  sympathy  or  mere  interest  or  silent  acqui- 
escence. She  decided  on  a  weak  expression  of  the  first,  saying: : — 
"  To  think  of  that  now — ^all  that  time  ago  I " 

"Fifty  long  years  ago!  But  I  knew  of  it  before  that,  four 
years  or  more/'  said  the  old  lady.  It  did  not  seem  to  move  her 
much — ^probably  felt  to  her  like  a  previous  state  of  existence.  She 
went  on  talking  about  the  Convict  Settlement,  which  she  had  out- 
lived. Her  hearer  only  half  understood  most  of  it,  not  being  a 
prompt  enough  catechist  to  ask  the  right  question  at  the  right 
time. 

For  Aunt  M'riar,  though  good,  was  a  slowcoach,  backward  in 
cross-examination,  and  Mrs.  Prichard's  first  depositions  remained 
unqualified,  for  discussion  later  with  Uncle  Mo.  However,  one 
inquiry  came  to  her  tongue.  "  Was  you  born  in  those  parts  your- 
self, ma'am  ? "  said  she.  Then  she  felt  a  little  sorry  she  had  asked 
it,  for  a  soimd  like  annoyance  came  in  the  answer. 

"  Who — ^I  ?  No,  no — ^not  I — dear  me,  no  I  My  father  was  an 
Essex  man.  Darenth,  his  place  was  called."  Aunt  M'riar  re- 
peated the  name  wrongly : — "  Durrant  ?  "  She  ought  to  have  asked 
something  concerning  his  status  and  employment.  Who  knows  but 
Mrs.  Prichard  might  have  talked  of  that  mill  and  supplied  a  clue 
to  speculation? — not  Aunt  M'riar's;  speculation  was  not  her  line. 
Others  might  have  compared  notes  on  her  report,  literally  given, 
with  Dave's  sporting  account  of  the  mill-model.  And  yet — ^why 
should  they?  With  no  strong  leading  incident  in  common,  each 
story  might  have  been  discussed  without  any  suspicion  that  the 
flour-mill  was  the  same  in  both. 

So  that  Mrs.  Prichard's  tale  so  far  supplies  nothing  to  link  her 
with  old  Granny  Marrable,  as  unsuspicious  as  herself.  What  Aunt 
M'riar  found  her  talking  of,  half  to  herself,  when  her  attention 
recovered  from  a  momentary  fear  that  she  might  have  hurt  the 
old  lady's  feelings,  was  even  less  likely  to  connect  the  two  lives. 

"  I  followed  my  husband  out.  My  child  died — my  eldest — ^here 
in  England.  I  went  again  to  live  at  home.  Then  I  followed  him 
out.  He  wrote  to  me  and  said  that  he  was  free.  Free  on  the 
island,  but  not  to  come  home.  We  had  been  over  four  years  parted 
then."  She  said  nothing  of  the  child  she  left  behind  in  England. 
Too  much  to  explain  perhaps? 

Aunt  M'riar  was  struck  by  a  painful  thought;  the  same  that 
had  crossed  her  mind  before,  and  that  she  had  discarded  as  some- 
how inconsistent  with  this  old  woman.  The  convicts — the  con- 
victs ?    She  had  grasped  the  fact  that  this  couple  had  lived  in  Van 
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Diemen's  Land,  and  inferred  that  children  were  bom  to  them 
there.  But — was  the  husband  himself  a  convict?  She  repeated 
the  words,  "Free  on  the  island,  but  not  to  come  home?"  as  a 
question. 

She  was  quite  taken  aback  with  the  reply,  given  with  no  visible 
emotion.  "  Why  should  I  not  tell  you  ?  How  will  it  hurt  me 
that  you  should  know?  My  husband  was  convicted  of  forgery  and 
transported." 

"  God's  mercy  on  us ! "  said  Aunt  M'riar,  dropping  her  work 
dumfoundered.  Then  it  half  entered  her  thought  that  the  old 
woman  was  wandering,  and  she  nearly  said : — "  Are  you  sure  ? " 

The  old  woman  answered  the  thought  as  though  it  had  been 
audible.  "  Why  not  ? "  she  said.  "  I  am  all  myself.  Fifty  years 
ago !  Why  should  I  begin  to  doubt  it  because  of  the  long  time  ? " 
She  had  ceased  her  knitting  and  sat  gazing  on  the  fire,  looking 
very  old.  Her  interlaced  thin  fingers  on  the  strain  could  grow  no 
older  now  surely,  come  what  might  of  time  and  trouble.  Both  had 
done  their  worst.  She  went  on  speaking  low,  as  one  talks  to  oneself 
when  alone.  "  Yes,  I  saw  him  go  that  morning  on  the  river.  They 
rowed  me  out  at  dawn — a  pair  of  oars,  from  Chatham.  For  I  had 
learned  the  day  he  would  go,  and  there  was  a  sure  time  for  the 
leaving  of  the  hulks;  if  not  night,  then  in  the  early  dawn  before 
folk  were  on  the  move.    This  was  in  the  summer." 

"  And  did  you  see  him  ?  "  said  Aunt  M'riar,  hoping  to  hear  more, 
and  taking  much  for  granted  that  she  did  not  understand,  lest  she 
should  be  the  loser  by  interruption. 

*'  I  saw  him.  I  saw  him.  I  did  not  know  then  that  he  saw 
me.  They  dared  not  row  me  near  the  wicked  longboat  that  was 
under  the  hulk's  side  waiting — waiting  to  take  my  heart  away. 
They  dared  not  for  the  officers.  There  was  ten  men  packed  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  he  was  in  among  them.  And,  as  they 
sat,  each  one's  hand  was  handcuffed  to  his  neighbour.  I  saw  him, 
but  he  could  not  raise  his  hand;  and  he  dared  not  call  to  me  for 
the  officers.  I  could  not  have  known  him  in  his  prison  dress — it 
was  too  far — but  I  could  read  his  number,  213M.  I  know  it  still — 
21 3M.  .  .  .  How  did  I  know  it?  Because  he  got  a  letter  to  me." 
She  then  told  hqw  a  man  had  followed  her  in  the  street,  when 
she  was  waiting  in  London  for  this  chance  of  seeing  her  husband, 
and  how  she  had  been  afraid  of  this  man  and  taken  refuge  in  a 
shop.  Then  how  the  shopkeeper  had  gone  out  to  speak  to  him 
and  come  back,  saying: — ^**  He's  a  bad  man  to  look  at,  but  he 
means  no  harm.  He  says  he  wants  to  give  you  a  letter,  miss." 
How  she  then  spoke  with  the  man  and  received  the  letter,  giving 
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him  a  guinea  for  the  rolled-up  pencil  scrawl,  and  he  said : — *^  It's 
worth  more  than  that  for  the  risk  I  ran  to  bring  it  ye.  But  for 
my  luck  I  might  be  on  the  ship  still."  Whereupon  she  gave  him 
her  watch.    That  was  how  she  came  to  know  213M. 

''But  did  you  see  your  husband  again?"  asked  Aunt  ITriar, 
listening  as  Dave  might  have  done;  and,  like  him,  wanting  each 
instalment  of  the  tale  rounded  off. 

*'  Yes.  Climbing  up  the  side  of  the  great  ship  half-way  to  the 
Nore.  It  was  a  four-hours'  pull  for  the  galley — six  oars — eadi 
man  wristlocked  to  his  oar;  and  each  officer  with  a  musket.  But 
we  had  a  little  sail  and  kept  the  pace,  though  the  wind  was  east- 
erly. Then,  when  we  reached  the  ship  where  she  lay,  we  went  aa 
near  as  ever  my  men  dared.  And  we  saw  each  one  of  them — ^the 
ten — unhandcuffed  to  climb  the  side,  and  a  cord  over  the  side 
made  fast  to  him  to  give  him  no  chance  of  death  in  the  waters 
— no  chance !    And  then  I  saw  my  husband  and  knew  he  saw  me." 

"Did  he  speak?" 

''  He  tried  to  call  out.  But  the  ship's  officer  struck  him  a  cruel 
blow  upon  the  mouth,  and  he  was  dragged  to  the  upper  deck  and 
hidden  from  me.  We  saw  them  all  aboard,  all  the  ten.  It  was 
the  last  boat-load  from  the  hulk,  and  all  the  yards  were  manned 
by  now,  and  the  white  sails  growing  on  them.  Oh,  but  she  was 
beautiful,  the  great  ship  in  the  sunshine!  "  The  old  woman,  who 
had  spoken  tearlessly,  as  from  a  dead,  tearless  heart,  of  the  worst 
essentials  of  her  tragedy,  'was  caught  by  a  sob  at  something  in 
this  memory  of  the  ship  at  the  Nore — why,  Heaven  knows! — and 
her  voice  broke  over  it.  To  Aunt  M'riar,  cockney  to  the  core,  a 
ship  was  only  a  convention,  necessary  for  character,  in  an  offing 
with  an  orange-chrome  sunset  claiming  your  attention  rather 
noisily  in  the  background.  There  were  pavement-artists  in  those 
days  as  now.  This  ship  the  old  lady  told  of  was  a  new  experience 
for  her — this  ship  with  hundreds  of  souls  on  board,  men  and 
women  who  had  all  had  a  fair  trial  and  been  represented  by  counsel, 
so  had  nothing  to  complain  of  even  if  innocent.  But  all  souls  in 
Hell,  for  all  that! 

The  old  voice  seemed  quite  roused  to  animation — a  sort  of  heart- 
broken animation — by  the  recollection  of  this  ship.  "  Oh,  but 
she  was  beautiful !  "  she  said  again.  "  I've  dreamed  of  her  many's 
the  time  since  then,  with  her  three  masts  straight  up  against  the 
blue;  you  could  see  them  in  the  water  upside  down.  I  could  not 
find  the  heart  to  let  my  men  row  away  and  leave  her  there.  I  had 
come  to  see  her  go,  and  it  was  a  long  wait  we  had.  .  .  .  Yes,  it 
was  on  towards  evening  before  the  breeze  came  to  move  her;  and 
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aD  tbofie  hours  we  waited.  It  was  money  to  my  men,  and  they 
h«d  a  good  will  to  it."  She  stopped,  and  Aunt  M'riar  waited  for 
her  to  speak  again,  feeling  that  she  too  had  a  right  to  see  this 
ship's  image  move.  Presently  she  looked  up  from  her  darning 
and  got  a  response.  ''  Tes,  she  did  move  in  the  end.  I  saw  the 
sails  flap,  and  there  was  the  clink  of  the  anchor-chain.  I've  dreamt 
it  sgain  many  and  many  a  time,  and  seen  her  take  the  wind  and 
move,  till  she  was  all  a  mile  away  and  more.  We  watched  her 
away  with  all  ahoard  of  her.  And  when  the  wind  rose  in  tho 
night  I  was  mad  to  think  of  her  out  on  the  great  sea,  and  how  I 
should  never  see  him  again.    But  the  time  went  hy,  and  I  did." 

This  was  the  first  time  old  Mrs.  Prichard  spoke  so  freely  ahout 
her  former  life  to  Aunt  M'riar.     It  was  quite  spontaneous  on 
the  old  lady's  part,  and  she  stopped  her  tale  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun.     The  fragmentary  revelations  in  which  she  disclosed 
niQch  more  of  her  story,  as  already  summarised,  came  at  intervals ; 
always  dwelling  on  her  Australian  experiences,  never  on  her  girl- 
hood—never on  her  subsequent  life  in  England.     The  reason  of 
this  is  not  clear;  one  has  to  accept  the  fact.    The  point  to  notice 
is  that  nothing  she  said  could  possibly  associate  her  with  old  Mrs. 
Marrable,  as  told  about  by  Dave.     There  had  been  mention  of 
Australia  certainly.     Yet  why  should  Granny  Marrable's  sister 
having  died  there  forty-odd  years  ago  connect  her  with  an  old 
woman  of  a  different  name,  now  living?    Besides,  Dave  was  not 
intelligible  on  this  point. 

Whatever  she  told  to  Aunt  M'riar  was  repeated  to  Uncle  Mo — 
be  sure  of  that!    Still,  fragmentary  stories,  unless  dressed  up  and 
garnished  by  their  retailer,  do  not  remain  vividly  in  the  mind 
of  their  hearer,  and  Uncle  Mo's  impressions  of  the  upstairs  tenant's 
history  continued  very  mixed.    For  Aunt  M'riar's  style  was  unpol- 
ished, and  she  did  not  marshall  her  ideas  in  an  impressive  or  lucid 
mjinner. 
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CHAPTEE  IX 

OF  A  WATERSIDE  PUBLIC-HOUSE,  AT  CHI8WICK,  AND  TWO  MEN  IN  ITS 
BACK  GARDEN.  HOW  THE  RIVER  POLICE  TOOK  AN  INTEREST  IN  THKII. 
A  TROUBLESOME  LANDING  AND  A  BAD  SPILL.  HOW  FOUR  MEN  WENT 
UNDER  WATER,  AND  TWO  WERE  NOT  DROWNED.  OF  THE  INQUEST  ONE 
OF  THE  OTHERS  TOOK  THE  STAR  PART  IN.  A  MODEL  WITNESS,  AND 
HIS  GREAY-AUNT 

Just  off  the  Lower  Mall  at  Hammersmith  there  still  remains 
a  scrap  of  the  waterside  neighbourhood  that,  fifty  years  ago,  be- 
lieved itself  eternal;  that  still  clung  to  the  belief  forty  years  ago; 
that  had  misgivings  thirty  years  ago;  and  that  has  suffered  such 
inroads  from  eligible  residences,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, that  its  residuum,  in  spite  of  a  superficial  appearance  of  dura- 
tion, is  really  only  awaiting  the  expiration  of  leases  to  be  given 
over  to  housebreakers,  to  make  way  for  flats. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  corner  of  the  world  was  so  self-reliant  that 
it  was  content — more  than  content — to  be  unpatroUed  by  police; 
in  fact,  felt  rather  resentful  when  an  occasional  officer  passed 
through,  as  was  inevitable  from  time  to  time.  It  would  have  been 
happier  if  its  law-abiding  tendencies  had  always  been  taken  for 
granted.  Then  you  could  have  drunk  your  half  a  pint,  your 
quart,  or  your  measurable  fraction  of  a  hogshead,  in  peace  and 
quiet  at  the  bar  of  the  microscopic  pub  called  The  Pigeons,  with- 
out fear  of  one  of  those  enemies  of  Society — your  Society — coming 
spying  and  prying  round  after  you  or  any  chance  acquaintance 
you  might  pick  up,  to  help  you  towards  making  that  fraction  a 
respectable  one.  If  it  was  summer-time,  and  you  sat  in  the  little 
back-garden  that  had  a  ladder  down  to  the  river,  you  might  feel 
a  moment's  uneasiness  when  the  river-police  rowed  by,  as  some- 
times happened;  only,  on  the  other  hand,  you  might  feel  soothed 
by  their  appearance  of  unconcern  in  riparian  matters,  almost 
amounting  to  affectation.  If  any  human  beings  took  no  in- 
terest in  your  antecedents,  surely  it  would  be  these  two  leisurely 
rowers  and  the  sui)erior  person  in  the  starn,  with  the  oilskin 
cape? 

It  was  not  summer-time — far  from  it — on  the  day  that  concerns 
this  story,  when  two  men  in  the  garden  of  The  Pigeons  looked  out 
over  the  river,  and  one  said  to  the  other : — **  Right  away  over 
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yonder  it  lies,  halfway  to  Bam  Elms."  They  were  so  busy  over 
the  locating  of  it,  whatever  it  was,  that  they  did  not  notice  the 
police-wherry,  oarless  in  the  swift-running  tide,  as  it  slipped  down 
close  inshore,  and  was  abreast  of  them  before  they  knew  it.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  fact  that  it  was  not  summer,  and  that  these  men 
must  have  left  a  warm  fire  in  the  parlour  of  The  Pigeons,  to 
come  out  into  a  driving  north-east  wind  bringing  with  it  needle- 
pricks  of  microscopic  snow,  hard  and  cold  and  dry,  that  made  the 
rowers  drop  their  oars  and  hold  back  against  the  stream,  to  look 
at  them. 

Or  was  it  that  the  man  in  the  stem  had  an  interest  in  one  of 
them.  An  abrupt  exclamation  that  he  uttered  at  this  moment 
seemed,  to  the  man  rowing  stroke,  who  heard  more  than  his  mate, 
to  apply  to  the  thicker  and  taller  man  of  the  two.  This  one,  who 
seemed  to  treat  his  pal  as  an  inferior  or  subordinate,  met  his  gaze, 
not  flinching.  His  companion  seemed  less  at  his  ease,  and  to  him 
the  big  man  said,  scarcely  moving  his  lips  to  say  it : — ''  Steady, 
fool! — if  you  shy,  we're  done."  On  which  the  other  remained 
motionless.  What  they  said  was  heard  by  a  boy  close  at  hand; 
but  for  whose  version,  given  afterwards,  this  story  would  have  been 
in  the  dark  about  it. 

The  two  rowers  kept  the  boat  stationary,  backing  water.  The 
steersman's  left  hand  played  with  the  tiller-rope,  and  the  boat 
edged  slowly  to  the  shore.  There  was  a  grating  thrown  out  over 
the  water  from  the  parapet  of  the  river-wall,  to  the  side  of  which 
was  attached  a  boat-ladder,  now  slung  up,  for  no  boat's  crew  ever 
stopped  here  at  this  season.  The  boat  was  ncaring  this — all  but 
dose — when  the  bigger  man  spoke,  on  a  sudden.  But  he  only  said 
it  was  a  rough  night,  sergeant ! 

It  was  a  rough  night,  or  meant  to  be  one  in  an  hour  or  so. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  an  Official  to  accept  another  person*s 
opinion  without  loss  of  dignity.  Therefore  the  sergeant,  always 
working  the  boat  edgewise  towards  the  ladder,  only  responded, 
"Roughish!"  qualifying  the  night,  and  implying  a  wider  expe- 
rience of  rough  nights  than  his  hearer's.  If  impressions  derived 
from  appearance  are  to  be  relied  on,  his  experience  must  have  been 
a  wide  one.  For  one  thing,  he  himself  seemed  a  doasen  years  at 
least  the  younger  of  the  two.  He  added,  as  the  boat  touched  the 
ladder,  bringing  each  in  full  view  of  the  other,  and  making  speech 
easy  between  them : — "  A  man  don't  make  the  voyage  out  to  Sydney 
without  seeing  some  rough  weather." 

A  very  attentive  observer  might  have  said  that  he  watched  the 
man  he  addressed  more  closely  than  the  talk  warranted,  «ckx4.  cj^v 
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tainly  would  have  seen  that  the  latter  started.  He  half  begaifl. 
*'  Who  the  Hell  ...  ? "  but  flagged  on  the  last  word— just  stoppecl. 
short  of  Sheol — and  the  growl  that  accompanied  it  turned  into^ 
"  I've  never  been  in  those  parts,  master." 

*'  Never  said  you  had.  /  have,  though."  One  might  have 
thought,  by  his  tone,  that  this  officer  chuckled  secretly  over  some- 
thing. He  was  pleased,  at  least.  But  he  gave  no  clue  to  his 
thoughts.  He  seemed  disconcerted  at  the  height  above  the  water 
of  the  projecting  grating  and  sluug-up  ladder.  An  active  man, 
unencumbered,  might  easily  enough  have  landed  himself  on  it 
from  the  boat.  Yet  a  boy  might  have  made  it  impossible,  stand- 
ing on  the  grating.  A  resolute  kick  on  the  first  hand-grip,  or  in 
the  face  of  the  climber,  would  have  met  the  case,  and  given  him  a 
back-fall  into  the  boat  or  the  water.  A  chilly  thought  that,  on  a 
day  like  this.  But  why  should  such  a  thought  cross  the  mind  of 
this  man,  now?  It  did,  probably,  and  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
landing. 

Instead,  he  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  spirit-flask. 
"  Maybe,"  said  he,  "  your  mate  would  oblige  so  far  as  to  ask  the 
young  lady  at  the  bar  to  fill  this  up  with  Kinalian's  LL?  She 
won't  make  any  bones  about  it  if  he  says  it's  for  me.  Sergeant 
Ibbetson — she'll  know."  He  inverted  it  to  see  that  it  was  empty, 
and  the  man  who  had  not  spoken  accepted  the  mission  at  a  nod 
from  his  companion,  whose  social  headship  the  speech  of  the  po- 
liceman seemed  somehow  to  have  taken  for  granted. 

The  sergeant  watched  him  out  of  sight;  then,  the  moment  he 
had  vanished,  said : — **  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it.  Cissy  Tuttle 
that  was  here  has  married  a  postman,  and  the  young  lady  that's 
took  it  over  may  not  know  my  name."  His  speech  had  not  the 
appearance  of  a  sudden  thought,  and  the  less  so  that  he  began 
to  get  rid  of  his  oilskin  incumbrance  almost  before  he  had  ut- 
tered it. 

The  understanding  of  what  then  happened  needs  a  clear  picture 
of  the  exact  position  of  things  at  this  moment.  The  boat,  held 
back  by  the  dipped  oars,  but  steadied  now  and  again  by  the 
hand  of  the  sergeant  on  the  grating  or  ladder,  lay  uneasily  between 
the  wind  and  the  current.  The  man  on  the  grating  showed  some 
unwillingness  to  lend  the  hand-up  that  was  asked  for;  and  took 
exception,  it  seemed,  to  the  safety  of  the  landing  on  any  terms. 
"  Maybe  you  want  a  dip  in  the  river,  master  ? "  said  he.  "  It's  no 
concern  of  mine.  Only  I  don't  care  to  take  your  weight  on  this 
greasy  bit  of  old  iron.    I'm  best  out  of  the  water." 

The  sergeant  paused,  looked  at  the  grating,  which  certainly 
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sloped  outwards,  then  at  the  boat  and  at  the  ladder.    "  Catch  hold ! " 
said  he. 

But  the  other  held  back.  "  Why  can't  your  mate  there  hand 
me  the  end  of  that  painter,  and  slue  her  round  ?  That's  easy ! 
Won't  take  above  a  half  a  minute,  and  save  somebody  a  wet  shirt. 
Tie  her  noee  to  the  ring  yonder ! — ^just  bring  you  up  opposite  to 
where  Fm  standing  I    Think  it  out,  master." 

The  sergeant,  however,  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  in 
spite  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  suggestion.  For  when  the  man 
rowing  boW  stooped  back  and  reached  out  for  the  painter — the 
couree  seemed  the  obvious  and  natural  one — he  was  stopped  by 
his  diief ,  who  said  rather  tartly : — ^'  You  take  your  orders  from 
me,  Cookson  I "  and  then  held  out  his  hand  as  before,  saying : — 
"You're  a  tidy  weight,  my  lad.    /  shan't  pull  you  overboard." 

He  did,  nevertheless,  and  it  came  about  thus.  The  two  men 
at  the  oars  saw  the  whole  thing,  and  were  clear  in  their  account 
of  it  after.  Ibbetson,  their  sergeant,  did  not  take  the  hand  that 
was  proffered  him,  but  seized  its  wrist.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
be  made  no  attempt  to  lift  himself  up  from  the  boat;  and  the 
actrer  one,  pulling  stroke,  would  have  it  that  Ibbetson  even  hooked 
the  seat  with  his  foot,  as  though  to  get  a  purchase  on  the  man's 
wrist  that  he  held.  Anyhow,  the  result  was  the  same.  The  man 
lost  his  footing  under  the  strain,  and  pit«hed  sheer  forward  on 
his  assailant;  for  the  aggressive  intention  of  the  latter  may  be 
taken  as  established  beyond  a  doubt.  As  he  fell,  he  struck  out 
with  his  left  hand,  landing  on  Ibbetson's  mouth,  and  cutting  off 
his  hut  words,  an  order,  shouted  to  the  rowers : — "  Sheer  off,  and 
fow  for  the  bridge  ...  I  can  .  .  ."  Both  of  them  believed  he 
would  have  said : — ^^  1  can  manage  him  by  myself." 

But  nothing  further  passed.  For  the  boat,  not  built  to  keep 
»n  even  keel  with  two  strong  men  struggling  together  in  the 
stem,  lurched  over,  shipping  water  the  whole  length  of  the  counter. 
The  rowers  tried  to  obey  orders,  the  more  readily — so  they  said 
after— that  their  chief  seemed  quite  a  match  for  his  man.  There 
^•8  a  worse  danger  ahead,  a  barge  moored  in  the  path,  and  they 
W  to  clear,  one  side  or  the  other.  The  best  chance  was  out'side. 
■nd  they  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  cable  that  held  her. 
It  just  caught  the  bow  oar,  and  the  boat  swung  round,  the  stroke 
Wng  knocked  down  between  the  seats  in  his  effort  to  back  water 
and  keep  her  clear.  Half-crippled  already  and  at  least  one-third 
full  of  water,  she  was  in  no  trim  to  doilge  the  underdraw  of  the 
sloping  bows  of  an  empty  barge,  at  the  worst  hour  of  ebb-tide. 
The  boy  in  the  garden,  next  door  to  The  Pigeons,  whom  curiosity 
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had  kept  on  the  watch,  saw  the  swerve  off-shore;  the  men  strug- 
gling in  the  stem;  the  collision  with  the  moorings;  and  the  final 
wreck  of  the  hoat.  Then  she  vanished  behind  the  barge,  and  was 
next  seen,  bottom-up,  by  children  on  the  bridge  over  the  little 
creek  three  minutes  lower  down  the  stream,  whose  cries  roused 
those  in  hearing  and  brought  help.  When  the  man  came  bade 
with  the  whisky-flask,  his  mate  had  vanished,  and  the  boat  with 
its  crew.  If  he  guessed  what  had  passed,  it  was  from  the  running 
and  shouting  on  the  bank,  and  the  boats  that  were  putting  off  in 
haste ;  and  then,  well  over  towards  Hammersmith  Bridge,  that  they 
reached  their  quarry  and  were  trying  to  right  her  on  the  water, 
possibly  thinking  to  find  some  former  occupant  shut  in  beneath. 
He  did  not  wait  to  see  the  upshot;  but,  pocketing  the  flask,  got 
away  unnoticed  by  anyone,  all  eyes  being  intent  upon  the  incident 
on  the  river. 

The  sergeant,  Ibbetson,  was  drowned,  and  the  facts  narrated  are 
taken  literally,  or  inferred,  from  what  came  out  at  the  inquest. 
The  theory  that  recommended  itself  to  account  for  his  conduct 
was  that  he  had  recognised  a  culprit  whom  he  had  known  formerly, 
for  whose  apprehension  a  reward  had  been  offered,  and  had,  with- 
out hesitation,  formed  a  plan  of  separating  him  from  his  com- 
panion— or  companions,  for  who  could  say  they  were  alone? — and 
securing  him  in  the  boat,  when  no  escape  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, as  they  could  have  made  straight  for  the  floating  station 
at  Westminster.  It  was  a  daring  idea,  and  might  have  succeeded 
but  for  that  mooring-cable. 

The  body  of  the  sergeant  showed  marks  of  the  severity  of  the 
struggle  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  two  upper  front 
teeth  were  loosened,  probably  by  the  blow  he  received  at  the  outset, 
and  there  were  finger-nail  dents  on  the  throat  as  from  the  grasp 
of  a  strangling  hand.  That  his  opponent  should  have  disengaged 
himself  from  his  clutch  was  matter  of  extreme  surprise  to  all 
who  had  experienced  submersion,  and  knew  its  meaning.  Even  to 
those  who  have  never  been  under  water  against  their  will,  the 
phrase  "  the  grip  of  a  drowning  man  "  has  a  terribly  convincing 
sound.  That  this  opponent  rose  to  the  surface  alive,  and  escaped, 
was  barely  entertained  as  a  surmise,  only  to  be  dismissed  as  in- 
credible; and  this  improbability  became  even  greater  when  his 
companion  was  captured  alone,  a  month  later,  in  the  commission 
of  a  burglary  at  Castelnau,  which — so  it  was  supposed — the  two 
had  been  discussing  just  before  the  police-boat  appeared.  The  two 
rowers  were  rescued,  one,  a  powerful  swimmer,  having  kept  the 
other  afloat  till  the  arrival  of  help.    At  the  inquest  neither  of  these 
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men  seemed  as  much  conoemed  at  Ibbetson's  death  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  both  dondemned  afterwards  that  officer's  treach- 
erous grip  of  the  hand  extended  to  help  him.  Whatever  he  knew 
to  his  proposed  prisoner's  disadvantage,  there  are  niceties  of 
honour  in  these  matters — little  chivalries  all  should  observe. 

The  only  evidence  towards  establishing  the  identity  of  the  man 
who  had  disappeared  was  that  of  the  stroke-oar,  Simeon  Rowe, 
the  rescuer  of  his  companion.  This  man's  version  of  Ibbetson's 
exclamation  was  "  Thomey  Davenant ! — ^I  know  you,  my  man !  " 
At  the  time  of  the  inquest,  no  identification  was  made  with  any 
name  whose  owner  was  being  sought  by  the  Police,  so  no  one 
caught  the  clue  it  furnished.  There  may  have  been  slowness  or 
laxity  of  investigation,  but  a  sufficient  excuse  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Ibbetson  certainly  spoke  the  name  wrong,  or  that  his  hearer 
caught  it  wrong.  The  name  was  not  Davenant,  but  Daverill.  He 
was  the  son  of  pld  Mrs.  Prichard,  of  Sapps  Court,  called  after  his 
father,  and  inheriting  all  his  worst  qualities.  If  Sergeant  Ibbetson 
spoke  truly  when  he  said  *^  I  know  you ! "  to  him,  he  was  certainly 
entitled  to  a  suspension  of  opinion  by  those  who  condemned  his 
fUMe  for  this  man's  capture. 

Still,  a  code  of  honour  is  always  respectable,  and  these  two 
policemen  may  have  supposed  that  their  mate  knew  no  worse  of 
this  convict  than  that  he  had  redistributed  some  property — was 
what  the  first  holder  of  that  property  would  have  called  a  thief. 
One  prefers  to  think  that  Ibbetson  knew  of  some  less  equivocal 
wickedness. 

Perhaps  this  man,  supposed  to  be  drowned,  would  not  have 
reappeared  in  this  story  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  inquest,  the  boy  who  overheard  the  conversation  between 
him  and  his  mate,  before  the  arrival  of  the  police-boat. 

"  This  boy,"  said  the  Coroner's  clerk,  who  seemed  to  have  an 
impression  that  this  was  a  State  Prosecution,  and  that  he  repre- 
flented  the  Crown,  '^  can  give  evidence  as  to  a  conversation  between 
the  ^ — ^he  wanted  to  say  "  the  accused  " ;  it  would  have  sounded 
80  well,  but  he  stopped  himself  in  time — ''  betwaen  the  man  whose 
body  has  not  been  found,  and  " — here  he  would  have  liked  to  say 
"  an  accomplice  " — **  and  another  person  who  has  eluded  the  .  .  , 
that  is  to  say,  whom  the  police  have,  so  far,  failed  to  identify  .  .  .** 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  the  Coroner.  "  That'll  do.  Boy's  got 
something  he  can  tell  us.    What's  your  name,  my  man  ?  " 

''Wot  nae  are  you  a-going  to  make  of  it?"  said  the  boy.  He 
did  not  appear  to  be  over  twelve  years  old,  but  his  assurance  could 
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not  have  been  greater  had  he  been  twelve  score.  A  reporter  put 
a  dot  on  his  paper,  which  meant  '^  Laughter,  in  which  the  Coroner 
joined,  in  a  parenthesis." 

An  old  woman  who  had  accompanied  the  boy,  as  tutelary  genius, 
held  up  a  warning  finger  at  him.  ''  Now,  you  Micky,"  said  she, 
''you  speak  civil  to  the  gentleman  and  answer  his  questions  ac- 
cordin'."  She  then  said  to  the  Coroner,  as  one  qualified  to  explain 
the  position : — '^  It's  only  his  manners,  sir,  and  the  boy  has  not 
a  rebellious  spirit  being  my  grandnephew."  She  utilised  a  lax 
structure  of  speech  to  introduce  her  relationship  to  the  witness. 
She  was  evidently  proud  of  being  related  to  one,  having  probably 
met  with  few  opportunities  of  distinction  hitherto. 

The  witness,  imder  the  pressure  at  once  of  family  influence  and 
constituted  authority,  appeared  to  give  up  the  point.  '"Ave  it 
your  own  way  I  "  said  he.    "  Michael  Ragstroar." 

"  How  am  I  to  spell  it?  "  said  the  clerk,  without  taking  his  pen 
out  of  the  ink,  as  though  it  would  dry  in  the  air. 

"  This  ain't  school ! "  said  our  young  friend  from  Sapps  Court, 
whom  you  probably  remember.  Michael  had  absconded  from  his 
home,  and  sought  that  of  his  great-aunt;  the  only  person,  said 
contemporary  opinion,  that  had  a  bounce  of  influence  with  him. 
It  was  not  clear  why  such  a  confirmed  reprobate  shoidd  quail 
before  the  moral  force  of  a  small  old  woman  in  a  mysteriously 
clean  print-dress,  and  tortoise-shell  spectacles  she  would  gladly 
have  kept  on  while  charing,  only  they  always  come  off  in  the 
pail.  But  he  did,  and  when  reproached  by  her  for  his  needlessly 
defiant  attitude,  took  up  a  more  conciliatory  tone.  "  Cam't  rec- 
ollect, or  p'r'aps  I'd  tell  yer,"  said  he. 

"  Never  mind  the  spelling !  "  said  the  Coroner,  who  had  to  pre- 
side at  another  inquest  at  Kew  very  shortly.  "  Let's  get  the  young 
man's  evidence."  But  Michael  objected  to  giving  evidence.  Where- 
upon the  Coroner,  perceiving  his  mistake,  said :  "  Well,  then,  sup- 
pose we  let  it  alone  for  to-day.  You  may  go  home,  Micky,  and 
find  out  how  your  name's  spelt,  against  next  time  it's  wanted. 
Where's  the  other  boy  that  heard  what  the  men  were  saying?  Call 
him." 

"  There  warn't  any  other  boy  within  half  a  mile,"  exclaimed 
Michael  indignantly.  "  I  should  have  seen  him.  Think  I've  got 
no  eyes?    There  warn't  another  blooming  bloke  in  sight." 

"  Didn't  the  other  boy  see  several  other  men  in  the  back-garden 
of  the  ale-house  ? "  said  the  Coroner.  And  the  Inspector  of  Police 
had  the  effrontery  to  reply :  "  Oh  yes,  three  or  four  1 "  And  then 
both  of  them  looked  at  Michael,  and  waited. 
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Michad'a  iiidignati<m  passed  all  bounds,  and  betrayed  him  into 
the  me  of  language  of  which  his  great-aunt  would  have  deemed 
him  incapable.    She  was  that  shocked,  she  never !    The  expressions 
were  not  Michael's  own  vocabulary  at  all,  but  corruptions  that 
had  crept  into  his  phraseology  from  associations  with  other  boys, 
chance  acqaaintancesy  who  had  evolved  them  among  themselves, 
noariahing  them  from  the  corruption  of  their  own  hearts.     As 
icon   aa   Michael— deceived  by  the  mendacious  dialogue  of  the 
Coroner  and  the  Inspector,  and  under  the  impression  that  the 
particulars  he  was  giving,  whether  true  or  false,  were  not  evidence 
—had  told  with  some  colouring  about  the  two  men  in  the  garden 
and  what  th^  said,  the  old  lady  made  a  powerful  efiPort  to  detain 
the  Coroner  to  give  him  particulars  of  MichaeFs  parentage  and 
education^  and  to  exculpate  herself  from  any  possible  charge  of 
Defecting  her  grandnephew,  to  whom  she  was  a  second  parent. 
In  fact,  had  her  niece  Ann  never  married  Daniel  Rackstraw,  she 
and  ber — Ann,  that  is — ^would  have  done  much  better  by  Michael 
and  his  aistera.     Which  left  a  false  impression  on  her  hearers' 
Biindfl,  that  Michael  was  an  illegitimate  son;  whereas  really  she 
was  <«]y  dealing  with  his  existence  as  rooted  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  certain  to  have  come  about  without  the  intrusion  of 
a  male  parent  in  the  family. 
As  for  the  details  of  his  testimony,  surrendere<l  unconsciously 
facts,  not  evidence,  there  was  little  in  them  that  has  not 
already  told.    The  conversation  of  the  two  men,  as  givon  in 
the  text*  was  taken  from  Michael's  version,  and  he  was  the  only 
hearer.    But  he  only  saw  their  backs,  except  that  when  the  struj;- 
gle  came  off  he  caught  sight  of  the  ex-oonvict*s  face  for  a  moment. 
He  would  know  him  again  if  he  saw  him  any  day  of  the  week. 
Some  days,  he  seemed  to  imply,  were  worse  for  his  powers  of 
identificHtion  than  others.    It  was  unimportant,  as  both  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  accident  had  noted  the  man*s  face  carefully  enoii^li, 
oonaidering  that  he  was  to  them  at  first  nothing  beyonti  a  chancu 
bystander.     He  wasn't  a  bad-looking  man;  that  was  clear,     lint 
he  was  possibly  not  in  very  good  drawing,  as  they  afrree<i  tluit  li<> 
had  a  peculiarity — ^his  two  halves  didn't  stiuare.     This  no  <l()u}>t 
referred  to  the  same  thing  Michael  described  by  calling  him  "  a 
tideways  beggar." 

The  Coroner'a  Jury  had  some  trouble  to  agnx.*  ui)on  a  venlict. 
'^ Death  by  Misadventure"  seemed  wrong  somehow.  How  could 
drowning  with  the  finger-nails  of  an  adversary  in  his  throat  be 
aoooonted  miaadventure?  No  doubt  Abel  died  by  misadventure, 
in  a  aenae.    But  no  other  verdict  seemed  possible,  except  Man- 
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slaughter  by  the  person  whom  Ibbetson  supposed  this  man  to  be 
when  he  laid  hands  on  him.  And  how  if  he  was  mistaken? 
"  Manslaughter  against  some  person  unknown "  sounded  well. 
Only  if  the  person  was  unknown,  why  Manslaughter?  If  Brown 
is  ever  so  much  justified  in  dragging  Smith  under  water  by  the 
honest  belief  that  he  is  Jones,  is  Smith  guilty  of  anything  but 
self-defence  when  he  does  his  best  to  get  out  of  Brown's  clutches? 
Moreover,  the  annals  of  life-saving  from  drowning  show  that  the 
only  chance  of  success  for  the  rescuer  often  depends  on  whether 
the  drowning  man  can  be  made  insensible  or  overpowered.  Other- 
wise, death  for  both.  If  this  unknown  man  was  not  the  object 
of  Police  interest  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  for,  he 
might  only  have  been  doing  his  best  to  save  the  lives  of  both. 
In  that  case,  had  the  inquest  been  on  both,  the  verdict  must  have 
been  one  that  would  ascribe  Justifiable  Homicide  to  him  and  Man- 
slaughter to  Ibbetson.  For  surely  if  the  police-sergeant  had  been 
the  survivor,  and  the  other  man's  body  had  been  found  to  be  that 
of  some  inoffensive  citizen,  Ibbetson  would  have  been  tried  for 
manslaughter.  In  the  end  a  verdict  was  agreed  upon  of  Death  by 
Drowning,  which  everybody  knew  as  soon  as  it  was  certain  that 
Life  was  extinct. 

Somewhat  later  Ibbetson  was  supposed  to  have  taken  him  for 
a  returned  convict,  whose  name  was  variously  given,  but  who 
had  been  advertised  for  as  Thornton,  one  of  his  aliases;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  discovery  the  vigilance  of  the  Police  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  missing  man,  under  this  name,  was  increased 
and  the  reward  doubled.  And  this,  in  spite  of  a  universal  infer- 
ence that  he  was  dead,  and  that  his  body  was  flavouring  whitebait 
below  bridge.  This  did  not  interfere  with  a  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  crew  of  the  patrolling  boat — ^known  to  Michael — owing  to 
a  popular  chant  of  boys  of  his  own  age — as  "  two  blackbe^les  and 
one  water-rat,"  that  his  corpse  would  float  up  one  day  near  the 
place  of  his  disappearance.  But  their  eyes  looked  for  it  in  vain; 
and  though  the  companion  with  whom  he  was  discussing  the 
burglary  to  be  executed  at  Barn  Elms  was  caught  in  flagrante 
delicto  and  sent  to  Portland  Island,  nothing  was  heard  of  him  oz 
known  of  his  whereabouts. 

Michael  ended  his  stay  with  his  great-aunt  shortly  afterwards, 
returning  home  with  a  budget  of  legends  founded  on  his  water- 
side experience.  As  he  had  a  reputation  for  audacious  falsehood 
without  foundation,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  water-rat's  death  and  the  inquest  were  looked  upon 
as  exaggerations   too   outrageous  for  belief  c^eu   by  the   moef 
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credulous.  Probably  his  version  of  the  incidents,  owing  to  its 
rich  sabfitratum  of  the  marvellous  yet  true,  was  much  more  accu- 
rate than  was  usual  with  him  when  the  marvellous  depended  on 
hia  ingenuity  to  provide  it.  It  was,  however,  roundly  discredited 
in  his  own  circle,  and  nothing  in  it  could  have  evoked  recognition 
in  Sapps  Court  even  if  the  name  of  the  convict  had  reached  the 
ears  that  knew  it.  For  it  was  not  only  wrongly  reported  but  was 
stiU  further  distorted  by  Michael  for  purposes  of  astonishment. 


CHAPTER  X 

or  THE  EARLDOM  OF  ANCESTER,  AND  ITS  EARL's  COUNTESS's  OPINION 
OF  HIM.  HOW  HER  SECOND  DAUGHTER  CAME  OUT  IN  THE  GARDEN. 
HOW  SHE  SAW  A  TRESPASSER,  WfFH  SUCH  A  NICE  DOG !  HE  MUSTN'T 
BK  SHOT,  COVTE  QUE  COUTE  f  A  LITTLE  STONE  BRIDGE.  A  SLIT  IN 
A  DOG^S  COLLAR.  OLD  MICHAEL's  OBSTINACY.  HOW  GWENDOLEN  RAN 
AWAY  TO  DRESS,  AND  WAS  UNSOCIABLE  AT  DINNER.  THE  VOICE  OF  A 
DOG  IN  TROUBLE.  ACHILLES,  AND  HIS  RECOGNITION.  HOW  THEY 
FOLLOWED  ACHILLES,  AT  HIS  OWN  REQUEST,  AND  WHAT  HE  SHOWED 
THE  WAY  TO.     BUT  THE  MAN  WAS  NOT  DEAD 

If  a  stranger  from  America  or  Australia  could  have  been  shown 
at  a  glance  all  that  went  to  make  up  the  Earldom  of  Ancester, 
be  would  have  been  deeply  impressed.  All  the  leagues  of  park- 
land, woodland,  moorland,  farmland  that  were  its  inheritance  would 
have  impressed  him,  not  because  of  their  area — ^because  Americans 
and  Australians  are  accustomed  to  mere  crude  area  in  their  own 
departments  of  the  planet — but  because  of  the  amazing  amount  of 
old-world  History  transacted  within  its  limits;  the  way  the  ante- 
cedent Earls  meddled  in  it;  their  magnificent  record  of  treachery 
and  bloodshed  and  murder;  wholesale  in  battle,  retail  in  less 
showy,  but  perhaps  even  more  interesting,  private  assassination; 
fascinating  cruelties  and  horrors  unspeakable!  They  might  have 
been  impressed  also,  though,  of  course,  in  a  less  degree,  by  the 
Earldom's  very  creditable  show  of  forbears  who,  at  the  risk  of 
being  uninteresting,  behaved  with  common  decency,  and  did  their 
duty  in  the  station  to  which  God  or  Debrett  had  called  them;  not 
drawing  the  sword  to  decide  a  dispute  until  they  had  tried  one 
or  two  of  the  less  popular  expedients,  and  slighting  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Melodrama  of  the  future.  Which  rightly  looks  for 
its  supplies  of  copy  to  persons  of  high  birth  and  low  principles. 
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The  present  Earl  took  after  his  less  mediseval  anoestiy;  and 
though  he  received  the  sanction  of  his  wife,  and  of  persons  who 
knew  about  things,  it  was  always  conceded  to  him  with  a  certain 
tone  of  allowance  made  for  a  simple  and  pastoral  nature.  In 
the  vulgarest  tongue  it  might  have  been  said  that  he  would  never 
cut  a  dash.  In  his  wife's  it  was  said  that  really  the  Earl  was 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  men,  only  never  intended  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  a  County.  He  was  scaredy 
to  blame,  therefore,  for  his  shortcomings  in  that  position.  It 
could  not  rank  as  one  to  which  God  had  called  him,  without  im- 
puting instability,  or  an  oversight,  to  his  summoner.  As  a  sum- 
mons from  Debrett,  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  not  so  attentive  to 
it  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 

His  own  opinion  about  the  intentions  of  Providence  was  tliat 
they  had  been  frustrated — ^by  Debrett  chiefly.  If  they  had  fructi- 
fied he  would  have  been  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  Providenoe 
also  had  in  view  for  him  a  marvellous  collection  of  violins,  unlim- 
ited Chinese  porcelain,  and  some  very  choice  samples  of  Italian 
majolica.  But  he  would  have  been  left  to  the  undisturbed  enjogr- 
mcnt  of  his  treasures.  He  could  have  passed  a  peaceful  life  gloat- 
ing over  Pynsons  and  Caxtons,  and  Wynkyn  de  Wordes,  and 
Grolier  binding,  and  Stradivarius,  and  Guamerius,  and  Ming,  and 
Maestro  Giorgio  of  Gubbio.  But  Debrett  got  wind  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Providence,  and  clapped  a  coronet  upon  the  head  of  their 
intended  heneficiaire  without  so  much  as  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave,  and  there  he  was — an  Earl  I  He  had  all  that  mere  pos- 
sessions could  bestow,  but  always  with  a  sense  that  Debrett,  round 
the  corner,  was  keeping  an  eye  on  him.  He  had  to  assuage  that 
gentleman — or  principle,  or  lexicon,  or  analysis,  whatever  he  is! 
— and  he  did  it,  though  rather  grudgingly,  to  please  his  Countess, 
and  from  a  general  sense  that  when  a  duty  is  a  bore,  it  ought 
to  be  complied  with.  His  Countess  was  the  handsome  lady  with 
the  rings  whom  Dave  Wardle  had  taken  for  a  drive  in  her  own 
carriage. 

This  sidelight  on  the  Earl  is  as  much  illumination  as  the  stoiy 
wants,  for  the  moment.  The  sidelight  on  the  terrace  of  Ancester 
Towers,  at  the  end  of  a  day  in  July  following  the  winter  of  Dave's 
accident,  was  no  more  than  the  Towers  thought  their  due  after 
standing  out  all  day  against  a  grey  sky,  in  a  drift  of  warm,  small 
rain  that  made  oilskins  and  mackintoshes  an  inevitable  Purgatory 
inside;  and  beds  of  lakes,  when  horizontal,  outside.  It  was  a 
rainbow-making  gleam  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  depressing  hours, 
bursting  through  a  eloud-rift  in  the  South  with  the  exclamation — 
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the  Poet  might  have  imagined — **  Make  the  most  of  me  while  you 
can;  I  shan't  hist." 

To  make  the  most  of  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  owner  of 
a  golden  head  of  hair  like  that  of  Lady  Gwendolen,  the  Earl's 
second  daughter.  So  she  brought  the  head  out  into  the  rainbow 
dazzle,  with  the  hair  on  it,  almost  before  the  rain  stopped;  and, 
indeed,  braved  a  shower  of  jewels  the  rosebush  at  the  terrace  win- 
dow drenched  her  with,  coming  out.  What  did  it  matter? — when 
it  waa  so  hot  in  spite  of  the  rain.  Besides,  India  muslin  dries  so 
quick.    It  isn*t  like  woollen  stuff. 

If  you  could  look  back  half  a  century  and  see  Gwendolen  on 
the  terrace  then,  you  would  not  be  grateful  to  any  contemporary 
malicious  enough  to  murmur  in  your  ear : — "  QUI  Lady  Blank, 
the  octogenarian,  who  died  last  week,  was  this  girl  then.  So  re- 
flect upon  what  the  conventions  are  (luite  in  earnest — for  once — in 
calling  your  latter  end."  You  would  probably  dodfre  the  subject, 
repb'ing — for  instance — "  IIow  funny !  Why,  it  must  have  taken 
twelve  yards  to  make  a  skirt  like  that !  "  For  tliosc  were  the  days 
of  crinolines;  of  hair  in  cabbage-nets,  packed  round  rubber- 
inflations;  of  what  may  be  called  proto-cro(iuet,  with  hoops  so 
large  that  no  one  ever  failed  to  get  through,  except  you  and  nic ;  the 
days  when  Ah  che  la  morte  was  the  last  new  tune,  and  Lands(H>r 
and  Mulready  the  last  words  in  Art.  They  were  the  days  when 
there  had  been  but  one  Great  Exhibition — think  of  it! — and  the 
British  Fleet  could  still  get  under  canvns.  We,  being  an  old  fogy. 
would  so  much  like  to  go  back  to  those  days — to  think  of  dagucrrcn- 
types  as  a  stupendous  triumph  of  Science.  l)a]loons  as  indi^cimus 
to  Cremome,  and  table-turning  as  a  nine-days*  wonder;  in  a  word. 
to  feel  our  biceps  with  satisfaction  in  an  ep<K*h  when  wheels  went 
rlow.  folk  played  tunes,  and  nobody  had  appendicitis.  But  we 
can't! 

However,  it  is  those  very  days  into  which  the  story  looks  back 
and  sees  this  girl  with  the  golden  hair,  who  has  been  waiting  in 
that  rainbow-glory  fifty  years  ago  for  it  to  go  on  and  say  wliat 
it  may  of  what  followed.  She  comes  out  on  the  terrace  throiifrh 
the  high  middle-window  that  opens  on  it.  and  now  she  stands  in 
the  blinding  gleam,  shading  her  eyes  with  Ikt  hand.  It  is  lat(> 
in  July,  and  one  may  listen  for  a  blackhird*s  note  in  vain.  That 
song  in  the  ash  that  drips  a  diamond-shower  nn  the  soaked  lawn. 
whenever  the  wind  breathes,  nuiy  still  he  a  thrii^li;  his  last  soiifi. 
perhaps,  about  his  second  family.  b<»fore  he  retires  for  the  sea>nn. 
The  year  we  thought  would  last  us  out  so  well,  for  All  we  wi>^Iied 
to  do  in  ity  will  fail  us  at  our  need,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
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■ummer  we  thought  was  Spring's  success  will  be  Autumn,  much 
too  soon,  as  usual.  Over  half  a  century  of  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  each  has  played  off  its  trick  upon  us.  Each  Spring  has 
said  to  us : — "  Now  is  your  time  for  life.  Live ! "  and  each  Sum- 
mer has  jilted  us  and  left  us  to  be  consoled  by  Autunm,  a  Job's 
comforter  who  only  says : — *^  Make  the  best  of  me  while  you  can, 
for  close  uiwn  my  heels  is  Winter." 

Tou  can  still  see  the  terrace  much  as  this  young  woman.  Lady 
Gwendolen  Rivers — that  was  her  name — saw  it  on  that  July  even- 
ing, provided  always  that  you  choose  one  with  such  another  rain- 
bow. There  is  not  much  garden  between  it  and  the  Park,  which 
goes  on  for  miles,  and  begins  at  the  sunk  fence  ovei  yonder.  They 
are  long  miles  too,  and  no  stint;  and  it  is  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  great  gate  to  the  house,  unless  you  run;  so  says  the  host  of 
the  Rivers  Arms,  which  is  ten  minutes  from  the  gate.  Tou  can 
lose  yourself  in  this  park,  and  there  are  red-deer  as  well  as  fallow- 
deer;  and  what  is  more,  wild  cattle  who  are  danfi^erous,  and  who 
have  lived  on  as  a  race  from  the  days  of  Welsh  Home  Rule,  and 
know  nothing  about  London  or  English  History.  Even  so  in  the 
Transvaal  it  is  said  that  some  English  scouts  came  upon  a  peace- 
ful valley  with  a  settlement  of  Dutch  farmers  therein,  who  had 
to  be  told  about  the  War  to  check  their  embarrassing  hospitality. 
The  parallel  fails,  however,  for  the  wild  white  cattle  of  Ancester 
Park  paw  the  earth  up  and  charge,  when  they  see  strangers.  The 
railway  had  to  go  round  another  way  to  keep  their  little  scrap  of 
ancient  forest  intact;  for  the  family  at  the  Castle  has  always  taken 
the  part  of  the  bulls  against  all  comers.  Little  does  Urus  know 
how  superficial,  how  skin-deep,  his  loneliness  has  become — that 
he  is  really  under  tutelage  unawares,  aiul  even  surreptitiously 
helped  to  supplies  of  forage  in  seasons  of  dearth!  Will  his  race 
linger  on  and  outlive  the  race  of  Man  when  that  biped  has  shelled 
and  torpedoed  and  dynamited  himself  out  of  existence?  And  will 
they  then  fill  the  newest  New  Forest  that  will  have  covered  the 
smokeless  land,  with  the  descendants  of  the  herds  that  Csesar's 
troops  found  in  the  Hercynian  wilds?  They  are  a  fascinating  sub- 
ject for  a  wandering  pen,  but  the  one  that  writes  this  must  not 
be  led  away  from  Lady  Gwendolen  on  the  terrace  that  looks  across 
this  cramped  inheritance  of  beech  and  bracken.  If  she  could 
always  look  like  what  the  level  sun  makes  her  now,  in  the  heart 
of  a  rainbow,  few  things  the  world  can  show  would  outbid  her 
right  to  a  record,  or  make  the  penning  of  it  harder.  For  just  at 
this  moment  she  looks  simply  beautiful  beyond  belief.  It  is  not 
all  the  doing  of  the  sunrays,  for  she  is  a  fine  sample  of  nineteen, 
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of  a  type  which  has  kindled  enthusiasm  since  the  comparatively 
recent  incursion  of  William  the  Norman,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  till  finally  dynamited  out  of  existence,  ut  supra. 

She  is  looking  out  under  her  hand — to  make  sight  possible  against 
the  blaze — at  a  man  who  is  plodding  across  the  nearest  opening 
in  the  woodland.  How  drenched  he  must  be!  What  can  possess 
him,  to  choose  a  day  like  this  to  go  afoot  through  an  undergrowth 
of  bracken  a  day's  raindrift  has  left  water-charged?  She  knows 
well  what  a  deluge  meets  him  at  every  step,  and  watches  him, 
pressing  through  it  as  one  who  has  felt  the  worst  pure  water  can 
do,  and  is  reckless.  She  watches  him  into  a  clear  glade,  with  a 
sense  of  relief  on  his  behalf.  She  does  not  feel  officially  called 
upon  to  resent  a  stranger  with  a  dog — in  a  territory  sacred  to 
game! — for  the  half -overgrown  track  he  seems  to  have  followed  is 
a  world  of  fallow-deer  and  pheasants.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  and  trespassers  are  the  concern  of  Stephen  Solmes  the 
bead  gamekeeper. 

The  trespasser  seems  at  a  loss  which  way  to  go,  and  wavers  this 
way  and  that.  His  dog  stands  at  his  feet  looking  up  at  him,  wag- 
ging a  slow  tail;  deferentially  offering  no  suggestion,  but  ready 
with  advice  if  called  upon.  The  young  lady's  thought  is : — "  Why 
can't  he  let  that  sweet  dog  settle  it  for  him?  He  would  find  the 
way."  Because  she  is  sure  of  the  sweetness  of  that  collie,  even 
at  this  distance.  Ultimately  the  trespasser  leaves  the  matter  to 
the  dog,  who  appears  gratified  and  starts  straight  for  where  she 
stands.  Dogs  always  do,  says  she  to  herself.  But  there  is  the 
haw-haw  fence  between  them. 

The  dog  stops.  Not  because  of  the  obstacle — what  does  he 
care  for  obstacles? — ^but  because  of  the  courtesies  of  life.  The 
man  that  made  this  sunk  fence  did  it  to  intercept  any  stray  collie 
in  the  parkland  from  scouring  across  into  the  terraced  garden, 
even  to  inaugurate  communications  between  a  strange  young  lady 
and  the  noblest  of  Qod's  creatures,  his  owner.  That  is  the  dog's 
view.  So  he  stands  where  the  fence  has  stopped  him,  a  beseeching 
explanatory  look  in  his  pathetic  eyes ;  and  a  silky  tail,  that  is  nearly 
dry  already,  marking  time  slowly.  A  movement  of  permission 
would  bring  him  across  into  the  garden;  but  then — is  he  not  too 
wet  ?  Young  Lady  Gwendolen  says  "  No,  dear !  "  regretfully,  and 
shakes  her  head  as  though  he  would  understand  the  negative.  Per- 
haps he  does,  for  he  trots  back  to  his  master,  who,  however — it 
roust  be  admitted — ^has  whistled  for  him. 

The  pedestrian  turns  to  go,  but  sees  the  lady  well,  though  not 
▼ery  near  her  yet     She  knows  he  sees  her,  as  he  raises  his  hat. 
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She  has  an  impression  of  his  personality  from  the  action;  which« 
it  may  he,  guides  her  conduct  in  what  follows. 

He  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  avoid  the  house,  taking 
a  visible  path  which  skirts  it,  and  possibly  to  strike  away  from 
it  into  the  wider  imrkland,  over  yonder  where  the  great  oaks  are. 
He  is  soon  lost  in  a  hazel  coppice. 

Then  she  thinks.  That  dog  will  be  shot  if  Solmes  catches  sight 
of  it.  She  knows  old  Stephen.  Oh,  for  but  one  word  with  the 
dog's  master !    It  might  just  make  the  whole  difference. 

She  does  not  think  long;  in  fact,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The 
man  and  the  dog  must  pass  over  Arthur's  Bridge  if  they  follow 
the  path.  She  can  intercept  them  there  by  taking  a  short  cut 
through  the  Trings;  a  name  with  a  forgotten  origin,  which  hugs 
the  spot  unaccountably.  ''  I  wonder  what  a  tring  was,  and  when  " 
says  Gwendolen  to  herself,  between  those  unsolved  riddles  and  the 
bridge. 

The  bridge  is  a  little  stone  bridge,  just  wide  enough  for  a  chaise 
to  go  through  gently.  Gwendolen  has  soaked  her  shoes  to  reach 
it.  Still,  she  must  save  that  dog  from  the  Ranger's  gun  at  any 
cost.  A  fig  for  the  wet!  She  has  to  dress  for  dinner — indeed, 
her  maid  is  waiting  for  her  now — and  dry  stockings  will  be  a 
negligible  factor  in  that  great  total.  There  comes  the  pedestrian 
round  by  Swayne's  Oak — another  name  whose  origin  no  man 
knows. 

The  dog  catches  sight  of  her,  and  is  off  like  a  shot,  his  master 
trying  vainly  to  whistle  him  back.  The  young  lady  is  quite  at  ease 
— she  is  not  afraid  of  dogs!  She  even  laughs  at  this  one's  demon- 
strative salute,  which  leaves  a  paw-mark  on  either  shoulder.  For 
dogs  do  not  scruple  to  kiss  those  they  love,  without  making 
compliments. 

His  master  is  apologetic,  coming  up  with  a  quickened  pace.  At 
a  rebuke  from  him  the  collie  becomes  apologetic  too;  would  be 
glad  to  explain,  but  is  handicapped  by  language.  He  is,  however, 
all  repentance,  and  falls  back  behind  his  master,  leaving  mat- 
ters in  his  hands.  At  the  least — though  the  way  of  doing  it 
may  have  been  crude — he  has  brought  about  an  introduction,  of  a 
sort. 

There  is  no  intrusive  wish  on  the  man's  part  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  it.  His  speech,  **  Achilles  moans  well ;  it  is  only  his 
cordiality."  seems  to  express  the  speaker's  feeling  that  somehow 
he  is  certain  to  be  understood.  His  addendum — "  I  am  really  as 
sorry  as  I  can  be,  all  the  same  " — may  be  credited  to  ceremonial 
courtesy,  flavoured  with  contrition.     His  wind-up  has  a  sort  of 
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laugh  behind  it : — ^  Particularly  because  I  have  no  business  in  this 
part  of  the  Park  at  all.    I  can  only  remedy  that  by  my  absence." 

"  You  will  promise  me  one  thing,  if  you  please  .  .  ." 

"  Yes — whatever  you  wish." 

''Lead  your  dog  till  you  are  outside  the  Park.  If  he  is  seen 
he  may  be  shot.  I  could  not  bear  that  that  dog  should  be  shot." 
Something  in  the  man's  tone  and  manner  has  made  it  safe  for 
the  girl  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  chance  speech  to  an  utter 
stranger. 

He  has  no  right — that  he  feels — ^to  presume  upon  this  semi- 
confidence  of  an  impulsive  girl,  whoever  she  is.  True,  her  beauty 
in  that  last  glory  of  the  sunset  puts  resolution  to  the  test.  But 
he  has  no  right,  and  there's  an  end  on't !  '^  I  will  tie  Achilles  up," 
he  says.    "  I  should  not  like  him  to  be  shot." 

"Oh!— is  he  Achilles?" 

''His  mother  was  Thetis." 

"  Then,  of  course,  he  is  Achilles."  At  this  point  the  boundaries 
of  strangership  seem  insistent.  After  all,  this  man  may  be  Tom 
or  Dick  or  Harry.  "  You  will  excuse  my  speaking  to  you,"  says 
the  young  lady.  **  I  had  no  one  to  send,  and  I  saw  you  from  the 
terrace.     It  was  for  the  dog's  sake." 

In  his  chivalrous  determination  not  to  overdraw  the  blank 
cheque  she  has  signed  for  him  unawares,  the  stranger  conceives 
that  a  few  words  of  dry  apology  will  meet  the  case,  and  leave  him 
to  go  on  his  way.  So,  though  powerfully  ignoring  the  fact  that 
that  outcome  will  be  an  unwelcome  one,  he  replies: — *'  I  quite  un- 
derstand, and  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  caution."  He  gets 
at  a  dog-chain  in  the  pocket  of  his  waterproof  overcoat,  and  at 
the  click  of  it  Achilles  comes  to  be  tied  up.  As  he  fastens  the 
clasp  to  its  collar,  he  adds : — "  I  should  not  have  let  him  run  loose 
like  this,  only  that  I  am  so  sure  of  him.  He  is  town-bred  and  a 
stranger  to  the  chase.  He  can  collect  sheep,  owing  to  his  ancestry; 
but  he  never  does  it  now,  because  he  has  been  forbidden."  While 
he  speaks  these  last  words  he  is  examining  something  in  the  dog*s 
leather  collar.  ''  It  will  hold,  I  think,"  says  he.  **  A  cut  in  the 
strap— it  looks  like."  Then  this  oddly  befallen  colloquy  ends  and 
each  gives  the  other  a  dry  good-evening.  The  young  lady's  last 
sight  of  that  acquaintance  of  five  minutes  shows  him  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  dog  not  to  drag  on  his  chain.  For  Achilles,  for 
some  dog-reason  man  will  never  know,  is  no  sooner  leashed  than 
he  makes  restraint  necessary  by  pulling  against  it  with  all  his 

might. 

"I  hope  that  collar  won't  break,"  says  the  young  lady  as  she 
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goes  back  to  dress  -for  dinner.  The  sun's  gleam  is  dead,  and  the 
black  cloud-bank  that  hides  it  now  is  the  rain  that  is  coming  soon. 
See ! — it  has  begun  already. 

Old  Mrs.  Solmes  at  the  Ranger's  Lodge,  a  mile  distant,  said 
to  her  old  husband : — '^  Thou'rt  a  bad  ma-an,  Stephen,  to  leave 
thy  goon  about  Iwoaded,  and  the  vary  yoong  boy  handy  to  any  mis- 
chief.   Can'st  thou  not  bide  till  there  coom  time  for  the  Iwoadin' 

of  it?" 

Said  old  Stephen  sharply,  ^'  Gwun,  wench  ?  There  be  no  gwun. 
'Tis  a  roifle!  And  as  fower  the  little  Seth,  yander  staaple  where 
it  hangs  is  well  up  beyond  the  reach  of  un.    Let  a'  be.  Granny! " 

The  old  woman,  in  whom  grandmotherhood  had  overweighted 
all  other  qualities,  by  reason  of  little  Seth's  numerous  first  cousins, 
made  no  reply,  but  looked  uneasily  at  the  rifle  on  the  wall.  Little 
Seth — her  appropriated  grandchild,  both  his  parents  being  dead — 
was  too  small  at  present  to  do  any  great  harm  to  anyone  but  him- 
self; but  the  time  might  come.  He  was  credited  with  having  swal- 
lowed an  inch-brad,  without  visible  inconvenience;  and  there  was 
a  threatening  api>earance  in  his  eye  as  of  one  who  would  very  soon 
climb  up  everywhere,  fall  off  every  tiling,  appropriate  the  forbid- 
den, break  the  frangible,  and,  in  short,  behave  as — according  to  his 
grandmother — his  father  had  done  before  him. 

His  old  grandfather,  who  had  a  combative  though  not  unamiable 
disposition,  took  down  the  rifle  as  an  act  of  self-assertion,  and 
walked  out  into  the  twilight  with  it  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  simply 
a  contradictious  action,  as  there  was  no  warranty  for  it  in  vert 
and  venison.  But  he  had  to  garnish  his  action  with  an  appearance 
of  plausibility,  and  nothing  suggested  itself.  The  only  course  open 
to  liim  was  to  get  away  out  of  sight,  with  implication  of  a  purpose 
vaguely  involving  fire-arms.  A  short  turn  in  the  oak-wood — as  far, 
IKjrhaps,  as  Drews  Thurrock — would  fortify  his  position,  without 
committing  him  to  details:  he  could  make  secrecy  about  them  a 
point  of  discipline.  He  walked  away  over  the  grassland,  a  fine, 
upright  old  figure;  in  whose  broad  shoulders,  seen  from  behind,  an 
insight  short  of  clairvoyance  might  have  detected  what  is  called 
temper — meaning  a  want  of  it.  lie  vanished  into  the  oak-wood, 
where  the  Druid's  Stone  attests  the  place  of  sacrifice,  human  or 
otherwise. 

Some  few  minutes  later  the  echoes  of  a  rifle-shot,  unmistakable 
alike  for  that  of  shot-gun  or  revolver,  circled  the  belt  of  hills 
that  looks  on  Ancester  Towers,  and  died  at  Orantley  Thorpe.  Old 
Stephen,  when  he  reappeared  at  the  Lodge  half  an  hour  later,  could 
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explain  his  share  in  this  with  only  a  mixed  satisfaction.  For 
though  his  need  of  his  rifle — whether  real  or  not — had  justified  its 
readiness  for  use,  he  had  failed  as  a  marksman;  the  stray  dog  he 
filed  at,  after  vanishing  in  a  copse  for  a  few  minutes,  having 
scoured  away  in  a  long  detour;  as  he  judged,  making  for  the 
Castle. 

*^  And  a  rare  good  hap  for  thee,  husband ! "  said  the  old  woman 
when  she  heard  this.  **  Whatever  has  gotten  thy  wits,  ma'an,  to 
win  out  and  draa'  trigger  on  a  pet  tyke  of  some  visitor  lady  at  the 
Too'ers?" 

*•  Will  ye  be  tellun  me  this,  and  tellun  me  that,  Keziah  ?  I  tell 
'ee  one  thing,  wench,  it  be  no  consarn  o'  mine  whose  dog  be  run 
loose  in  th'  Park.  Be  they  the  Queen's  own,  my  orders  say  shoot 
an !  Do'ant  thee  know  next  month  be  August  ? "  Nevertheless, 
the  old  man  was  not  altogether  sorry  that  he  had  missed.  He 
might  have  been  called  over  the  coals  for  killing  a  dog- visitor  to 
the  Towers,  He  chose  to  affect  regret  for  discipline's  sake,  and 
alleged  that  the  dog  had  escaped  into  the  wood  only  because  he 
had  no  second  cartridge.  This  was  absurd.  In  these  days  of  quick- 
shooters  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  In  those,  the  only  abomi- 
nations of  the  sort  were  Colonel  Colt's  revolvers;  and  they  were 
a  great  novelty,  opening  up  a  new  era  in  murder. 

The  truth  was  that  this  view  of  the  culprit's  identity  had  dawned 
on  him  as  soon  as  he  got  a  second  view  of  the  dog  visibly  making 
for  the  Castle — almost  too  far  in  any  case  for  a  shot  at  anything 
smaller  than  a  doe — and  he  would  probably  have  held  his  hand  for 
both  reasons  even  if  a  reload  had  been  possible. 

Lady  Gwendolen,  treasuring  in  her  heart  a  tale  of  adventure — 
however  trivial — to  tell  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  evening,  submit- 
ted herself  to  be  prepared  for  that  function.  She  seemed  absent 
in  mind;  and  Lutwyche  her  maid,  observing  this,  skipped  inter- 
mcidiate  reasonings  and  straightway  hoiKxl  that  the  cause  of  this 
absence  of  mind  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  had  sixty 
thousand  a  year.  Meanwhile  «he  wanted  to  know  which  dress,  my 
lady,  this  evening? — and  got  no  answer.  Iler  ladyship  was  listen- 
ing to  something  at  a -distance;  or,  rather,  having  heard  something 
at  a  distance,  was  listening  for  a  repetition  of  it.  ''  I  wonder  what 
that  can  have  been?"  said  she.  For  fire-arms  in  July  are  torpid 
mostly,  and  this  was  a  gunshot  somewhere. 

"  They  are  firing  at  the  Butts  at  Stamford  Norton,  my  lady," 
said  Lutwyche;  who  always  knew  things,  sometimes  rightly — some- 
times wrongly. .  This  time,  the  latter. 
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*'  Then  the  wind  must  have  g^ne  round.  BesideSy  it  would  oome 
again.  Listen !  "  Thus  her  ladyship,  and  both  listened.  But  noth- 
ing came  again. 

Lady  Gwendolen  was  as  beautiful  as  usual  that  evening,  but 
contrary  to  custom  silent  and  distraite.  She  did  not  tell  the  story 
of  the  Man  in  the  Park  and  his  dog.  She  kept  it  to  herself.  She 
was  unresponsive  to  the  visible  devotion  of  a  Duke's  eldest  son, 
who  came  up  to  Lutwyche's  standard  in  all  particulars.  She  did 
not  even  rise  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  very  old  family  friend,  the 
great  surgeon  Sir  Coupland  Merridcw,  about  the  view  from  his 
window  across  the  Park,  although  each  had  seen  the  same  sunset 
effect.  She  only  said : — *^  Oh — ^have  they  put  you  in  the  Traveller's 
Room,  Sir  Coupland?  Yes — the  view  is  very  fine  I"  and  became 
absent  again.  She  retired  early,  asking  to  be  excused  on  the  score 
of  fatigue;  not,  however,  seriously  resenting  her  mother's  passing 
reference  to  a  nursery  rhyme  about  Sleepy-head,  whose  friends  kept 
late  hours,  nor  her  "  Why,  child,  youVe  had  nothing  to  tire  you  I " 
She  was  asleep  in  time  to  avoid  the  sound  of  a  dog  whining,  wail- 
ing, protesting  vainly,  with  a  great  wrong  on  his  soul,  not  to  be 
told  for  want  of  language. 

She  woke  with  a  start  very  early,  to  identify  this  disturbance 
with  something  she  lost  in  a  dream,  past  recovery,  owing  to  this 
sudden  awakening.  She  had  her  hand  on  the  bell-rope  at  her  bed's 
head,  and  had  all  but  pulled  it  before  she  identified  the  blaze  of 
light  in  her  room  as  the  exordium  of  the  new  day.  The  joy  of  the 
swallows  at  the  dawn  was  musical  in  the  ivy  round  her  window, 
open  through  the  warm  night;  and  the  turtle-doves  had  much  to 
say,  and  were  saying  it,  in  the  world  of  leafage  out  beyond.  But 
there  was  no  joy  in  the  persistent  voice  of  that  dog,  and  no  surmise 
of  its  hearer  explained  it. 

She  found  her  feet,  and  shoes  to  put  them  in,  before  she  was 
clear  about  her  own  intentions;  then  in  all  haste  got  herself  into 
as  much  clothing  as  would  cover  the  risks  of  meeting  the  few 
early  risers  possible  at  such  an  hour — it  could  but  be  some  chance 
groom  or  that  young  gardener — and.  opening  her  door  with  thief- 
like stealth,  stole  out  through  the  stillness  night  had  left  behind, 
past  the  doors  of  sleciwrs  who  were  losing  thfe  sweetest  of  the  day. 
So  she  thought — so  we  all  think — when  some  chance  gives  us 
precious  hours  that  others  are  wasting  in  stupid  sleep.  But  even 
she  would  not  have  risen  but  for  that  plaintive  intermittent  wail 
and  a  growing  construction  of  a  cause  for  it — all  fanciful  perhaps 
— that  her  uneasy  mind  would  still  be  at  work  upon.  She  must 
find  out  the  story  of  it.    More  sleep  now  was  absurd. 
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Two  bolts  and  a  chain — ^not  insuperable  obstacles — and  she  was 
free  of  the  side-garden.  An  early  riser — the  one  she  had  foreseen, 
a  young  gardener  she  knew — with  an  empty  basket  to  hold  flowers 
for  the  still  sleeping  household  to  refresh  the  house  with  in  an  hour, 
and  its  bed-bound  sluggards  in  two  or  three,  was  astir  and  touched 
a  respectful  cap  with  some  inner  misgiving  that  this  unwonted 
Tision  was  a  ghost.  But  he  showed  a  fine  discipline,  and  called 
it  **  My  lady  ^  with  presence  of  mind.    Ghost  or  no,  that  was  safe ! 

What  is  that  dog,  Oliver?  "  said  the  vision. 

The   question   made   all   clear.     The   answer  was   speculative. 

Happen  it  might  be  his  lordship's  dog  that  came  yesterday — feel- 
ing strange  in  a  strange  place  belike?" 

''  No  dog  came  yesterday.  Lord  Cumberworld  hasn't  a  dog.  I 
must  know.    Where  is  it?" 

Oliver  was  not  actor  enough  not  to  show  that  he  was  concealing 
wonderment  at  the  young  lady's  vehemence.  His  eyes  remained 
wide  open  in  token  thereof. 

**  In  the  stables,  by  the  sound  of  it,  my  lady,"  was  his  answer. 

His  lady  turned  without  a  word,  going  straight  for  the  stables; 
and  he  followed  when,  recollecting  him,  she  looked  back  to  say, 
^  Yes — come ! " 

Grooms  are  early  risers  in  a  well-kept  stable.  There  is  always 
something  to  be  done,  involving  pails,  or  straps,  or  cloths,  or 
barrows,  or  brushes,  even  at  five  in  the  morning  in  July.  When 
the  young  gardener,  running  on  ahead,  jangled  at  the  side-gate 
yard-bell,  more  than  one  pair  of  feet  was  on  the  move  within;  and 
there  was  the  cry  of  the  dog,  sure  enough,  almost  articulate  with 
keen  distress  about  some  unknown  wrong. 

^  What  is  the  dog,  Archibald  ? — what  is  the  dog  ? "  The  speaker 
was  too  anxious  for  the  answer  to  frame  her  question  squarely. 
But  the  old  Scotch  groom  understood.  **  Wha  can  tell  that  ?  "  says 
he.  **  He's  just  stra'ad  away  from  his  home,  or  lost  the  track  of 
a  new  maister.  They  do,  ye  ken,  even  the  collies  on  the  hillsides. 
Will  your  ladyship  see  him  ?  " 

•*Yes — yes!  That  is  what  I  came  for.  Let  me."  A  younger 
gro(Hn,  awaiting  this  instruction,  goes  for  the  dog,  whose  clamour 
has  increased  tenfold,  becoming  almost  frenzy  when  he  sees  his 
friend  of  the  day  before;  for  he  is  Achilles  beyond  a  doubt. 
Achilles,  mad  with  joy — or  is  it  unendurable  distress? — or  both? 

**  Your  leddyship  will  have  seen  him  before,  doubtless,"  says  old 
Archibald.  He  does  not  say,  but  means : — '^  We  are  puzzled,  but 
submissive,  and  look  forward  to  enlightenment" 

**  Let  him  go— yes,  /  know  him ! — don't  hold  him.    Oh,  Achilles, 
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you  darling  dog — it  is  you !  .  .  .  Yes — ^yea — ^let  him  go — ^heTl  be 
all  right.  .  .  .  Tes,  dear,  you  shall  kiss  me  as  much  as  you  like." 
This  was  in  response  to  a  tremendous  accolade,  after  which  the 
dog  crouched  humbly  at  his  idol's  feet;  whimpering  a  little  still, 
beneath  his  breath,  about  something  he  could  not  say.  She  for  her 
part  caressed  and  soothed  the  frightened  creature,  asking  the 
while  for  information  about  the  manner  of  his  appearance  the 
night  before. 

It  seemed  that  on  the  previous  evening  about  eight  o'clock  he 
had  been  found  in  the  Park  just  outside  the  door  of  the  walled 
garden  south  of  the  Castle,  as  though  he  was  seeking  to  follow 
someone  who  had  passed  through.  That  at  least  was  the  impres- 
sion of  Margery,  a  kitchen-maid,  whom  inquiry  showed  to  have 
been  the  source  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the  narrative  of  Tom 
Kettering,  the  young  groom,  who  had  come  upon  the  dog  crouched 
against  this  door;  and,  judging  him  to  be  in  danfi^er  in  the  open 
Park,  had  brought  him  home  to  the  stables  for  security. 

How  had  the  collie  behaved  when  brought  up  to  the  stable! 
Well — he  had  been  fair  quiet — only  that  he  was  always  for  going 
out  after  any  who  were  leaving,  and  always  "  wakeriff,  panting, 
and  watching  like,"  till  he,  Tom  Kettering,  tied  him  up  for  the 
night.  And  then  he  started  crying  and  kept  on  at  it  till  they 
turned  out,  maybe  half  an  hour  since. 

"  lie  has  not  got  his  own  collar,"  said  the  young  lady  suddenly. 
"  Where  is  his  own  collar?  " 

"  lie  had  ne'er  a  one  on  his  neck  when  I  coom  upon  him,"  says 
Tom.    "  So  we  putten  this  one  on  for  a  makeshift." 

**  It's  mair  than  leekly,  my  lady," — thus  old  Archibald — "  that 
he  will  have  slipped  from  out  his  ain  by  reason  of  eempairfect 
workmanship  of  the  clasp.  Ye'll  ken  there's  a  many  cheap  collars 
sold.  .  .  ."  The  old  boy  is  embarking  on  a  lecture  on  collar- 
structure,  which,  however,  he  is  not  allowed  to  finish.  The  young 
lady  interrupts. 

"  I  saw  his  collar,"  says  she,  "  and  it  was  not  a  collar  like  this  ^ 
— that  is,  a  metal  one  with  a  hasp — "  it  was  a  strap  with  a  buckle, 
and  his  master  said  there  was  a  cut  in  it.  That  was  why  it  broke." 
Then,  seeing  the  curiosity  on  the  faces  of  her  hearers,  who  would 
have  thought  it  rather  presumptuous  to  ask  for  an  explanation, 
she  volunteers  a  short  one  ending  with : — "  The  question  is  now, 
how  can  we  get  him  back  to  his  master?"  It  never  crossed  her 
mind  that  any  evil  hap  had  come  about.  After  all,  the  dog's  ex- 
citement and  distress  were  no  more  than  his  separation  from  his 
owner  and  his  strange  surroundings  might  have  brought  about  in 
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any  case.  The  whole  thing  was  natural  enough  without  assuming 
disaster,  especially  as  seen  by  the  light  of  that  cut  in  the  strap. 
The  dog  was  a  town-bred  dog,  and  once  out  of  his  master's  sight, 
might  get  demoralised  and  all  astray. 

No  active  step  for  restoring  Achilles  to  his  owner  deeming  prac- 
ticable, nothing  was  left  but  to  await  the  action  that  gentleman 
was  sure  to  adopt  to  make  his  loss  known.  Obviously  the  only 
course  open  to  us  now  was  to  take  good  care  of  the  wanderer,  and 
keep  an  ear  on  the  alert  for  news  of  his  owner's  identity.  All 
seemed  to  agree  to  this,  except  Achilles. 

During  the  brief  consultation  the  young  lady  had  taken  a  seat 
on  a  clean  truss  of  hay,  partly  from  an  impulse  most  of  us  share, 
to  sit  or  lie  on  fresh  hay  whenever  practicable;  partly  to  promote 
communion  with  the  dog,  who  crouched  at  her  feet  worshipping, 
not  quite  with  the  open-mouthed,  loose-tongued  joy  one  knows  so 
well  in  a  perfectly  contented  dog,  but  now  and  again  half -uttering 
a  stifled  sound — a  sound  that  might  have  ended  in  a  wail.  When, 
the  point  seeming  established  that  no  further  step  could  be  taken 
at  present.  Lady  Gwendolen  rose  to  depart,  a  sudden  frenzy  seized 
Achilles.  There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than  a  dog's  effort  to 
communicate  his  meaning— clear  to  him  as  to  a  man — and  his 
inability  to  do  it  for  want  of  speech. 

"  You  darling  dog  I "  said  Gwendolen.  "  What  can  it  be  he 
wants?  Leave  him  alone  and  let  us  see.  .  .  .  No — don't  touch  his 
chain  I "  For  Achilles,  crouched  one  moment  at  her  feet,  the  next 
leaping  suddenly  away,  seemed  like  to  go  mad  with  distress. 

The  young  groom  Tom  said  something  with  bated  breath,  as  not 
presuming  to  advise  too  loud.  His  mistress  caught  his  meaning, 
if  not  his  words.  "  What  I  " — she  spoke  suddenly — ■*"  knows  where 
he  is — his  master?"  The  thought  struck  a  cold  chill  to  her  heart. 
It  could  only  mean  some  mishap  to  the  man  of  yesterday.  What 
sort  of  mishap? 

Some  understanding  seems  to  pass  between  the  four  men — Archi- 
bald, the  two  young  grooms,  and  the  gardener — something  they 
will  not  speak  of  direct  to  her  ladyship.  "  What  ? — what's  that  ? " 
says  she,  impatient  of  their  scrupulousness  towards  her  sheltered 
inexperience  of  calamity.    **  Tell  me  straight  out !  " 

Old  Archibald  takes  upon  himself,  as  senior,  to  answer  her  ques- 
tion. "  I  wouldna'  set  up  to  judge,  my  lady,  for  my  ain  part.  But 
the  lads  are  all  of  one  mind — ^just  to  follow  on  the  dog's  lead,  for 
what  may  come  o't"  Then  he  is  going  on  ''Ye  ken  maybe  the 
men  might  fall  and  be  ill  able  to  move  .  .  ."  when  he  is  caught 
op  sharp  by  the  girl's  *'  Or  be  killed.    Yes— follow  the  dog."    Why 
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should  she  be  kept  from  the  bearing  of  a  mishap  to  this  stranger, 
even  of  his  death? 

Old  Stephen  at  the  Lodge  saw  the  party  and  came  out  in  haste. 
He  had  his  story  to  tell,  and  told  it  as  one  who  had  no  blame  for 
his  own  share  in  it.  Why  should  he  have  any!  He  had  only  car- 
ried out  his  orders.  Yes — that  was  the  dog  he  drew  trigger  on. 
He  could  not  be  mistaken  on  that  point. 

'*  And  you  fired  on  the  dog  to  kill  it,"  says  the  young  lady,  flash- 
ing out  into  anger. 

The  old  man  stands  his  gn^und.  "  I  bad  my  orders,  my  lady*'' 
says  he.    "  If  I  caught  sight  of  e'er  a  dog  unled — ^to  shoot  un." 

**  The  man  be  belonged  to — did  you  not  see  him  ?  " 

'^  No  ma'an  coom  in  my  sight.  Had  I  seen  a  ma'an,  I  would 
have  wa'arned  and  cautioned  him  to  keep  to  the  high  road,  not 
to  bring  his  dog  inside  o'  the  parkland.  No — no — ^there  was  ne'er 
a  ma'an,  my  lady."  He  goes  on,  very  slightly  exaggerating  the 
time  that  passed  between  his  shot  at  the  dog  and  its  reappearance, 
apparently  going  back  to  the  Castle.  He  rather  makes  a  merit 
of  not  having  fired  again  from  a  misgiving  that  the  dog's  owner 
might  be  there  on  a  visit.  Drews  Thurrock,  he  says,  is  where  he 
lost  sight  of  the  dog,  and  that  is  where  Achilles  seems  bent  on 
going. 

Drews  Thurrock  is  a  long  half-mile  beyond  the  Keeper's  Lodge 
in  Ancestor  Park,  and  the  Lodge  is  a  long  half-mile  from  the 
Towers.  Still,  if  it  was  reasonable  to  follow  the  dog  at  all,  where 
would  be  the  sense  of  holding  back  or  flagging  till  he  should  waver 
in  what  seemed  assurance  of  his  purpose.  No — no!  What  he  was 
making  for  might  be  ^ve  miles  off,  for  all  that  the  party  that 
followed  him  knew.  But  trust  in  the  creature's  instinct  grew 
stronger  each  time  he  turned  and  waited  for  their  approach,  then 
scoured  on  as  soon  as  it  amounted  to  a  pledge  that  he  would  not 
be  deserted.    There  was  no  faltering  on  his  part. 

The  river,  little  more  than  a  brook  at  Arthur's  Bridfife,  is  wide 
enough  here  to  deserve  its  name.  The  grove  of  oaks  which  one 
sees  from  the  Ranger's  Loilge  hides  the  water  from  view.  But 
Gwendolen  has  it  in  her  mind,  and  with  it  a  fear  that  the  dog's 
owner  will  be  found  drowned.  It  was  there  that  her  brother  Frank 
died  four  years  since,  and  was  found  in  the  deep  pool  above  the 
stepping-stones,  caught  in  a  tangle  of  weed  and  hidden,  after  two 
days'  search  for  him  far  and  wide.  If  that  is  to  be  the  story  we 
shall  know,  this  time,  by  the  dog's  stopping  there.  Therefore  none 
would  hint  at  an  abandonment  of  the  search  having  come  thus  far, 
even  were  he  of  the  mind  to  run  counter  to  the  wish  of  the  young 
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ladj  from  the  Castle.  None  dares  to  do  this,  and  the  party  follows 
her  acioea  the  stretch  of  gorse  and  bracken  called  the  Warren  to 
the  wood  beyond.  ^There  the  dog  has  stopped,  waiting  eagerly, 
showing  by  half-starts  and  returns  that  he  knows  he  would  be  lost 
to  sight  if  he  were  too  quick  afoot.  For  the  wood  is  dark  in  front 
of  him  and  the  boughs  hang  low. 

^  Nigh  enough  to  where  I  set  my  eye  on  him  at  the  first  of  it, 
last  evening,"  says  old  Stephen.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the 
affair  of  the  gunshot    Better  forgotten  perhaps! 

But  he  is  to  remember  that  gunshot,  many  a  wakeful  night. 
For  the  forecast  of  a  mishap  in  that  fatal  pool  is  soon  to  be  dis- 
sipated. As  the  party  draws  nearer  the  dog  runs  back  in  his 
eagerness,  then  forward  again.  And  then  Lady  Gwendolen  fol- 
lows him  into  the  wood,  and  the  men  follow  her  in  silence.  Each 
has  some  anticipation  in  his  mind — a  thing  to  be  silent  about. 

There  is  a  dip  in  the  ground  ahead,  behind  which  Achilles  dis- 
appears. Another  moment  and  he  is  back  again,  crying  wildly 
with  excitement.  The  girl  quickens  a  pace  that  has  flagged  on 
the  rising  ground;  for  they  have  come  quickly.  And  now  she 
stands  on  the  edge  of  a  buttress-wall  that  was  once  the  boundary 
— so  says  tradition — of  an  amphitheatre  of  sacrifice.  Twenty  yards 
on  yonder  is  the  Druids'  altar,  or  the  top  of  it.  For  the  ground 
has  climbed  up  stone  and  wall  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  the 
moss  is  deep  on  both;  rich  with  a  green  no  dye  can  rival,  for  the 
soaking  of  yesterday's  rain  is  on  it  still.  But  she  can  see  nothing 
for  the  moment,  for  the  dog  has  leapt  the  wall  and  vanished. 

"  Tis  down  below,  my  lady — ^beneath  the  wall."  It  is  the  young 
gardener  who  speaks.  The  others  have  seen  what  he  sees,  but  are 
shy  of  speech.  He  has  more  claim  than  they  to  the  position  of 
a  friend,  after  so  many  conferences  with  her  ladyship  over  roots 
and  bulbs  this  year  and  last.  He  repeats  his  speech  lest  she  should 
not  have  understood  him. 

**  Then  quick ! "  says  she.  And  all  make  for  the  nearest  way 
down  the  wall  and  through  the  fern  and  bramble. 

What  the  young  gardener  spoke  of  is  a  man's  body,  seeming  dead. 
No  doubt  of  his  identity,  for  the  dog  sits  by  him  motionless,  wait- 
ing.   His  part  is  finished. 

Now  that  the  thing  is  known  and  may  be  faced  without  disguise 
the  men  are  all  activity.  Knives  are  out  cutting  away  rebellious 
thorny  stems  that  will  not  keep  down  for  trampling,  and  a  lane 
is  made  through  the  bush  that  keeps  us  from  the  body,  while  min- 
utes that  seem  hours  elapse.  That  will  do  now.  Bring  him  out, 
gently. 
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Shot  through  the  head — is  that  it?  Is  there  to  be  no  hope?  The 
girl's  heart  stands  still  as  old  Stephen  stoops  down  to  examine 
the  head,  where  the  blood  is  that  has  clotted  a)l  the  hair  and  beard 
and  run  to  a  pool  in  the  bracken  and  leaked  away — ^who  can  say 
how  plentifully? — into  a  cleft  in  the  loose  stones  fallen  from  the 
wall.  The  old  keeper  is  in  no  trim  for  his  task — one  that  calls  for 
a  cool  eye  and  a  steady  finger-touch.  For  it  is  he  that  has  done 
this,  and  the  white  face  and  lifeless  eye  are  saying  to  him  that 
he  has  slain  a  man.  He  has  too  much  at  stake  for  us  to  accept 
his  statement  that  the  wound  on  the  temple  is  no  bullet-hole  in 
the  skull,  but  good  for  profuse  loss  of  blood  for  all  that.  He  has 
seen  such  a  wound  before,  he  says.  But  then  his  wish  for  a  wound 
still  holding  out  some  hope  of  life  may  have  fathered  this  thought* 
and  even  a  false  memory  of  his  experience.  Perhaps  he  is  right, 
though,  in  one  thing.  If  the  body  is  lifted  and  carried,  even  up 
to  the  lodge,  the  blood  may  break  out  again.  Leave  him  where  he 
is  till  the  doctor  comes. 

For,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  body,  the  young  groom  was  off  like 
a  shot  to  harness  up  the  grey  in  the  dog-cart,  a  combination 
favouring  speed,  and  drive  his  hardest  to  Grantley  Thorpe  for  Dr. 
Nash,  the  nearest  medical  resource.  He  is  gone  before  the  young 
lady,  who  knows  of  one  still  nearer,  can  bo  alive  to  his  action, 
or  to  anything  but  the  white  face  and  lifeless  hand  Achilles  licks 
in  vain. 

Then,  a  moment  later,  she  is  aware  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
exclaims : — ^**  Oh  dear ! — why  did  you  send  him  ?  Dr.  Merridew  is 
at  the  Castle."  For  she  knew  Sir  Coupland  before  he  had  his 
knighthood.  Thereon  the  other  groom  is  starting  to  summon 
him,  but  she  stops  him.  She  will  go  herself;  then  the  great  man 
will  be  sure  to  come  at  once. 

Sir  Coupland  Ellicott  Merridew,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.CP., 
etc. — a  whole  alphabet  of  them — was  enjoying  this  moment  of 
the  first  unalloyed  holiday  he  had  had  for  two  years,  by  lying  in 
bed  till  nine  o'clock.  If  it  made  him  too  late  for  the  collective 
breakfast  in  the  new  dining-room — late  Jacobean — he  had  only  to 
ring  for  a  private  subsection  for  himself.  He  had  had  a  small 
cup  of  coffee  at  eight,  and  was  congratulating  himself  on  it,  and 
was  now  absolutely  in  a  position  not  to  give  any  consideration  to 
anything  whatever. 

But  cruel  Destiny  said  No! — he  was  not  to  round  off  his  long 
night's  rest  with  a  neat  peroration.  He  was  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  what  seemed,  in  his  dream-world,  just  reached. 
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the  loud  crack  of  a  bone  that  disintegrated  under  pressure;  but 
that  when  he  woke  was  clearly  a  stone  flung  at  his  window.  What 
a  capital  instance  of  dream-celerity,  thought  he!  Fancy  the  first 
half  of  that  sound  having  conjured  up  the  operating-theatre  at 
University  College  Hospital,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  a  room  full 
of  intent  faces  he  knew  well,  and  enough  of  the  second  half  being 
available  for  him  to  identify  it  as — probably — the  poltergeist  that 
infested  that  part  of  the  house.  Perhaps,  if  he  took  no  notice,  the 
poltergeist  would  be  discouraged  and  subside.  Anyhow,  he  wouldn't 
encourage  it. 

But  the  sound  came  again,  and  the  voice  surely  of  Gwendolen, 
his  very  great  friend,  with  panic  in  it,  and  breathlessness  as  of 
a  voice-reft  runner.  He  was  out  of  bed  in  twenty,  dressing-gowned 
in  forty,  at  the  window  in  fifty,  seconds.    Not  a  minute  lost  I 

•*  What's  all  that  ?  .  .  .  A  man  shot !    All  right,  I'll  come." 

**  Oh,  do  I  It's  so  dreadful.  Stephen  Solmes  shot  him  by  mistake 
for  a  dog  ...  at  least,  I'll  tell  you  directly." 

^  All  right.  I'll  come  now."  And  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
speaker  is  kneeling  by  the  body  on  the  grass ;  and  those  who  found 
it,  with  others  who  have  gathered  round  even  in  this  solitude,  are 
waiting  for  the  first  authoritative  word  of  possible  hoi)e.  Not 
despair,  with  a  look  like  that  on  the  face  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

^  There  is  a  little  blood  coming  still.  Wait  till  I  have  stopped 
it  and  I'll  tell  you."  He  stops  it  somehow  with  the  aid  of  a  miracu- 
lous little  morocco  affair,  scarcely  bigger  than  a  card-case.  He 
never  leaves  home  without  it.  Then  he  looks  up  at  the  anxious, 
beautiful  face  of  the  girl  who  stoops  close  by,  holding  a  dog  back. 
**  He  is  not  dead,"  says  he.  "  That  is  all  I  can  say.  He  must  be 
moved  as  little  as  possible,  but  got  to  a  bed — somewhere.  Is  that 
his  dog?" 

"  Yes.    This  is  Achilles." 
How  do  you  know  it  is  Achilles  ? " 

111  tell  you  directly.  He  told  me  his  name  yesterday."  She 
nods  towards  the  motionless  figure  on  the  turf.  It  is  not  a  corpse 
yet ;  that  is  all  that  can  be  said,  so  far. 


u 
u 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  HON.  PERGIVAL  PELLEW  AND  MISS  CONSTANCE  SMITH-IMaKSM80ir, 
WHOSE  BLOOM  HAD  GONE  OFF.  OLD  MAIDB  WQUB  TWKMTY-EUHT, 
THENADATS.  HOW  THE  TRAGEDY  CAME  OUT,  AND  MR.  PELLEW  TALKED 
IT  OVER  WITH  MISS  SMITH-DICKENSON,  ALTHOUGH  HER  BLOOM  RE- 
MAINED OFF.  WHO  THE  SHOT  MAN  WAS.  OF  MR.  PELLEW's  OAUTIOK, 
AND  A  DARK  GREEN  FRITILLARY.  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  AND  GAN't  DO, 
WHEN  YOU  ARE  A  LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN 

At  the  Towers,  in  those  days,  there  was  always  breakfasty  but 
very  few  people  came  down  to  it.  In  saying  this  the  story  accepts 
the  phraseology  of  the  household,  which  must  have  known.  Nor- 
bury  the  butler,  for  instance,  who  used  the  expression  to  the  Hon. 
Pcrcival  Pellew,  a  guest  who  at  half -past  nine  o'clock  that  momincr 
expressed  surprise  at  finding  himself  the  only  respondent  to  The 
Bell.  It  was  the  Mr.  Pellew  mentioned  before,  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament whose  humorous  spee<*hes  always  commanded  a  hearing, 
even  when  he  knew  nothing  about  the  subject  under  discussion; 
which,  indeed,  was  very  frequently  the  case. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  keep  his  hand  in  that  he  adopted  a  tone  of 
serious  chaif  to  Mr.  Norbur>%  such  as  some  people  think  a  well- 
chosen  one  towards  children,  to  their  great  embarrassment.  He 
replied  to  that  most  responsible  of  butlers  with  some  pomposity 
of  manner.  **  The  question  before  the  house,"  said  he — and  paused 
to  enjoy  a  perversion  of  speech — "  the  question  before  the  house 
comes  down  to  breakfast  I  take  to  be  this: — Is  it  breakfast  at  all 
till  somebofly  has  eaten  it?" 

"  I  could  not  say,  sir."  Mr.  Xorbury's  manner  is  dignified,  def- 
erential, and  dry.    More  serious  than  need  be  perhaps. 

The  Hon.  Percival  is  not  good  at  insight,  and  sees  nothing 
of  this.  "  It  certainly  appears  to  me."  he  says,  taking  his  time 
over  it,  *'  that  until  breakfast  has  broken  someone's  fast,  or  some- 
one has  broken  his  own  at  the  exj^nse  of  breakfast  .  .  .  What*s 
that?" 

"  One  of  the  ladies  coming  down,  sir."  Air.  Norbury  would  not, 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  have  mentioned  this  fact,  but  it 
had  given  him  a  resource  against  a  pleasantry  he  found  distaste- 
ful. Of  course,  he  knew  the  event  of  the  morning.  Yet  he  could 
not  say  to  the  gentleman : — "  A  truce  to  jocularity.    A  man  was 
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dioi  dead  balf  a  mik  off  last  night,  and  the  body  has  been  taken 
to  the  Keeper's  Lodge.^ 

The  hidy  coming  downstairs  was  Miss  Constance  Smith-Dicken- 
son, also  uninformed  about  the  tragedy.  She  had  made  her  first 
appearance  yesterday  afternoon,  and  had  looked  rather  well  in  a 
pink-figured  muslin  at  dinner.  The  interchanges  between  this  lady 
and  the  Hon.  Percival,  referring  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  no  one  else 
was  down,  seemed  to  have  no  interest  for  Mr.  Norbury;  who,  how- 
ever, noted  that  no  new  topic  had  dawned  upon  the  conversation 
when  be  returned  from  a  revision  of  the  breakfast-table.  The  fact 
was  that  the  Hon.  Percival  had  detected  in  Miss  Dickenson  a 
fossil,  and  was  feeling  ashamed  of  a  transient  interest  in  her  last 
uifi^t,  when  she  had  shown  insight,  under  the  guidance — suppose 
we  say — of  champagne.  Her  bloom  had  gone  off,  too,  in  a  strange 
way,  and  bloom  was  a  sine  qua  non  to  this  gentleman.  She  for 
her  part  was  conscious  of  a  chill  having  come  between  them,  she 
having  retired  to  rest  the  evening  before  with  a  refreshing  sensa- 
tion that  all  was  not  over — could  not  be — when  so  agreeable  a 
man  could  show  her  such  marked  attention.  That  was  all  she  would 
endorse  of  a  very  temperate  Vanity's  suggestions,  mentally  cross- 
ing out  an  8  at  the  end  of  "  attention.''  If  you  have  studied  the 
niceties  of  the  subject,  you  will  know  how  much  that  letter  would 
have  meant. 

A  single  lady  of  a  particular  type  gets  used  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
But  her  proper  pride  has  to  be  kept  under  steam,  like  a  salvage- 
tug  in  harbour  when  there  is  a  full  gale  in  the  Channel.  How- 
ever, she  is  better  off  than  her  great-great-aunts,  who  were  exposed 
to  what  was  described  as  satire.  Nowadays,  presumably,  Man  is 
not  the  treasure  he  was,  for  a  good  many  women  seem  to  scrat  on 
cheerfully  enough  without  him.  Or  is  it  that  in  those  days  he  was 
the  only  person  employed  on  his  own  valuation? 

In  the  period  of  this  story — that  is  to  say,  when  our  present 
veterans  were  schoolboys — the  air  was  clearing  a  little.  But  tlie 
smell  of  the  recent  Georgian  era  hung  about.  There  was  still  a 
fixed  period  in  women's  lives  when  they  suddenly  assumed  a  new 
identity — became  old  maids  and  were  ex|)ected  to  dress  the  part. 
It  was  twenty-eight,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection.  Therefore  Miss 
Smith-Dickenson,  who  was  thirty-eight  if  she  was  a  minute,  be- 
came a  convicted  impostor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hon.  Percival,  when. 
about  ten  .hours  after  he  had  said  to  himself  that  she  was  not  a 
bad  figure  of  a  woman  and  that  some  of  her  remarks  were  racy, 
he  perceived  that  she  was  going  off;  that  her  complexion  didn't 
bear  the  daylight;  that  she  wouldn*t  wash;  that  she  was  v^Qb^V^Vj 
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a  favourite  with  her  own  sex,  and,  broadly  speaking,  an  Intel- 
ligent Person.  '^  Never  do  at  all  I  "  said  the  Hon.  Percival  to  him- 
self. And  Space  may  have  asked  ''What  for!"  But  nobody 
answered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  perceived,  in  time,  that  the  gentle- 
man looked  ten  years  older  by  daylight;  that  no  one  could  call 
him  corpulent  exactly;  that  he  might  be  heavy  on  hand,  only 
I)erhaps  he  wanted  his  breakfast — ^men  did ;  that  the  Pall  Mall  and 
Piccadilly  tyi)e  of  man  very  soon  palled,  and  that,  in  short,  that 
steam-tug  would  be  quite  unnecessary  this  time. 

Therefore,  when  Lady  Gwendolen  appeared,  point-device  for 
breakfast  as  to  dress,  but  looking  dazed  and  preoccupied,  she  found 
this  lady  and  gentleman  being  well-bred,  as  shown  by  scanty,  foel- 
ingless  remarks  about  the  absence  of  morning  papers  as  well  as 
morning  people.  Her  advent  opened  a  new  era  for  them,  in  which 
they  could  cultivate  ignorance  of  one  another  on  the  bosom  of  a 
newcomer  common  to  both. 

*'  Only  you  two ! "  said  the  newcomer ;  which  Miss  Dickenson 
thought  scarcely  delicate,  considering  the  respective  sexes  of  the 
persons  addressed.  "  I  knew  I  was  late»  but  I  couldn't  help  it. 
Good-morning,  Aunt  Constance."  She  gave  and  got  a  kiss.  The 
Hon.  Percival  would  have  liked  the  former  for  himself.  W^hy  need 
he  have  slightly  flouted  its  receiver  by  a  mental  note  that  he  would 
not  have  cared  about  its  riposte?    It  had  not  been  offered. 

"How  well  you  are  looking,  dear!"  said  Aunt  Constance,  hold- 
ing her  honorary  niece  at  arms'  length  to  visualise  her  robustness. 
She  was  not  a  real  Aunt  at  all,  only  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

"I'm  not,"  said  Gwendolen.  **  Norbury,  is  breakfast  ready? 
Shall  we  go  in?  .  .  .  Oh  no,  nothing!  Please  don't  talk  to  me 
about  it.  I  mean  I'm  all  right.  Ask  Sir  Coupland  to  tell  you." 
For  the  great  surgeon  had  come  into  the  room,  and  was  talking 
in  an  undertone  to  the  old  butler.  Lady  Gwendolen  added  an 
apology  which  she  kept  in  stereotype  for  the  non-appearance  of  her 
mother  at  breakfast.  The  Earl's  absence  was  a  usage,  taken  for 
granted.  Some  said  he  had  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  own  room  at 
eight,  and  starved  till  lunch. 

Other  guests  appeared,  and  the  usual  English  countr>'-house 
breakfast  followed:  a  haphazard  banquet,  a  decorous  scrimmage 
for  a  surfeit  of  eggs,  and  fish,  and  bacon,  and  tongue,  and  tea. 
and  coffee,  and  porridge,  and  even  Heaven  itself  hardly  knows 
what.  Less  than  usual  vanished  to  become  a  vested  interest  of 
digestion ;  more  than  usual  went  back  to  the  kitchen  for  apprecia- 
tion elsewhere.    For  Sir  Coupland,  appealed  to,  had  given  a  brief 
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intelligent  report  of  the  occurrence  of  the  morning.  Then  fol- 
lowed undertones  of  conyersation  apart  between  him  and  the  Hon. 
Pereival,  who  had  not  the  heart  for  a  pleasantry,  and  groups  of 
two  or  three  aside.  Lady  Gwen  alone  was  silent,  leaving  the  nar- 
ration entirely  to  her  medical  friend,  to  whom  she  had  told  the 
incident  of  last  evening — her  interview  with  the  man  now  lying 
between  life  and  death,  and  the  way  his  body  was  found  by  follow- 
ing the  dog.  She  left  the  room  as  early  as  courtesy  allowed,  and 
Sir  Coupland  did  not  remain  long.  He  had  to  go  and  tell  the 
matter  to  the  Earl,  he  said.  Gwendolen,  no  doubt,  had  to  do  the 
same  to  her  mother  the  Countess.    It  was  an  awful  business. 

Said  Miss  Smith-Dickenson  to  the  Hon.  Percival,  on  the  shady 
terrace,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  "  He  did  tell  you  who 
the  man  is,  though?  Or  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  ask?  "  Other  guests 
were  scattered  otherwhere,  talking  of  the  tragedy.  Not  a  smile 
to  be  seen ;  still,  the  victim  of  the  mishap  was  a  stranger.  It  was 
a  cloud  under  which  a  man  might  enjoy  a  cigar,  quand  meme. 

The  Hon.  Percival  knocked  an  instalment  of  caput  mortuum  off 
his;  an  inch  of  ash  which  had  begun  on  the  terrace;  so  the  inter- 
view was  some  minutes  old.  "  Yes,"  said  he.  "  Yes,  he  knows  who 
it  is.    That's  the  worst  of  it." 

"  The  worst  of  it  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  myself  why  I  should  not  tell  you 
his  name.  Sir  Coupland  only  said  he  wanted  it  kept  quiet  till  he 
could  see  his  father,  whom  he  knows,  of  course.  I  understand  that 
the  family  belongs  to  this  county — lives  about  twenty  miles  off." 
The  lady  felt  so  confident  that  she  would  be  told  the  name  that  she 
seized  the  opportunity  to  show  how  discreet  she  was,  and  kept 
silence.  She  was  quite  incapable  of  mere  vulgar  inquisitiveness, 
you  see.  Her  inmost  core  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  its 
visible  outer  husk.  Miss  Constance  Smith-Dickenson,  was  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  The  way  in  which  the  gentleman  con- 
tinued justified  it.  "  Besides,  I  know  I  may  rely  upon  you  to  say 
nothing  about  it."  Clearly  the  effect  of  her  visible,  almost  palpa- 
ble, discretion!  For  really — said  the  core — this  good  gentleman 
never  set  eyes  on  my  husk  till  yesterday  evening.  And  he  is  a. 
Man  of  the  World  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Miss  Smith-Dickenson  knew  perfectly  well  how  her  sister  Lilian 
— ^the  one  with  the  rolling,  liquid  eyes,  now  Baroness  Porchammer — 
would  have  responded.  But  she  herself  mistrusting  her  powers  of 
Shushing  right,  did  not  feel  equal  to  ^'  Oh,  but  how  nice  of  you  to 
say  so,  dear  Mr.  Pellew  I  "  And  she  felt  that  she  was  not  cut  out  for 
a  satirical  puss  neither,  like  her  sister  Qeorgie,  now  Mrs.  Amphlett 
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Starfaz,  to  whom  a  mental  review  of  possible  responses  assigned, 
'^Oh  dear,  how  complimentaiy  we  are,  all  of  a  sudden!" — ^wlth 
possibly  a  heavy  blow  on  the  gentleman's  fore-arm  with  a  fan,  if  she 
had  one.  So  she  decided  on  '*  Pray  go  on.  You  may  rely  on  my 
discretion."  It  was  simple,  and  made  her  feel  like  Elizabeth  in 
'^  Pride  and  Prejudice  " — a  safe  model,  if  a  little  old-fashioned. 

The  gentleman  pulled  at  his  cigar  in  a  considerative  way,  and 
said  in  a  perfunctory  one: — ^''I  am  sure  I  may."  NevertheleaB, 
he  postponed  his  answer  through  a  mouthful  of  smoke,  dismissing 
it  into  the  atmosphere  finally,  to  allow  of  speech  determined  on 
during  its  detention :  ''  I'm  afraid  it's  Adrian  Torrens — ^theie  can't 
be  two  of  the  name  who  write  poetry.    Besides — ^the  dog! " 

The  lady  said  ''  Good  Heavens ! "  in  a  frightened  undeibieath, 
and  was  visibly  shocked.  For  it  is  usually  someone  of  whom  one 
knows  nothing  at  all  that  gets  shot  accidentally.  Now,  Adrian 
Torrens  was  the  name  of  a  man  recently  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  some  remarkable  verse.  A  man  of  veiy  good  family  too. 
So — altogether!  .  .  .  This  was  the  expression  used  by  Miss  Smith- 
Dickenson's  core,  almost  un  rebuked.  *'  Of  course,  I  remember  the 
poem  about  the  collie-dog,"  she  added  aloud. 

**  Can  you  remember  the  name  of  the  dog?    Wasn't  it  ^ueas?  " 

*'  No— Achilles." 

"  I  meant  Achilles.    Well — his  dog's  Achilles." 

"  I  thought  you  said  there  was  no  name  on  the  collar." 

**  No  more  there  was.  But  I  understand  that  Gwen  met  him 
yesterday  evening — down  by  Arthur's  Bridge,  I  believe — and  had 
some  conversation  with  him,  I  gather." 

"Oh!" 

"  But  why  ?    Why  '  Oh !  '—I  mean  ? " 

"  I  didn't  mean  anything.  Only  that  she  was  looking  so  scared 
and  unhappy  at  breakfast,  and  that  would  account  for  it" 

"  Surely  .  .  ." 

"  Surely  what  ?  " 

"  Well — does  it  want  accounting  for  ?  A  man  shot  dead  almost 
in  sight  of  the  house,  and  by  your  own  gamekeeper!  Isn't  that 
enough  ? " 

"  Enough  in  all  conscience.  But  it  makes  a  difference.  All  the 
difference.  I  can't  exactly  describe  ...  It  is  not  as  if  she  had 
never  met  him  in  her  life  before.    Now  do  you  see?  .  .  ." 

"Never  met  him  in  her  life  before?  .  .  ."  The  Hon.  Percival 
stands  waiting  for  more,  one-third  of  his  cigar  in  abeyance  between 
his  finger-tips.  Getting  no  more,  he  continues: — "  Why — ^you  don't 
mean  to  say?  .  .  ." 
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"What!'' 

^Well — ^it's  something  like  this,  if  I  can  put  the  case.  Take 
somebody  youVe  just  met  and  spoken  to  .  .  ."  But  Mr.  Pellew's 
prudence  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  direction  in  which  tKe  con- 
Tenation  might  drift,  and  he  pulled  up  short.  If  he  pushed  on 
rashly,  how  avoid  an  entanglement  of  himself  in  a  personal  discus- 
tionf  If  his  introduction  to  this  lady  had  been  days  old,  instead 
of  merely  hours,  there  would  have  been  no  quicksands  ahead.  He 
felt  proud  of  his  astuteness  in  dealing  with  a  wily  sex. 

Only  he  shouldn't  have  been  so  transparent.  All  that  the  lady 
had  to  do  was  to  change  the  subject  of  the  conversation  with 
venomous  decision,  and  she  did  it  *^  What  a  beautiful  dark  green 
f ritillaiy  I  ^  said  she.  "  I  hope  you  care  for  butterflies,  Mr.  Pel- 
lew.  I  simply  dote  on  them."  She  was  conscious  of  indebtedness 
for  this  to  her  sister  Lilian.  Never  mind! — Lilian  was  married 
now,  and  had  no  further  occasion  to  be  enchanting.  A  sister 
might  borrow  a  cast-off.  Its  effect  was  to  make  the  gentleman 
clearly  alive  to  the  fact  that  she  knew  exactly  why  he  had  stopped 
short. 

But  Miss  Smith-Dickenson  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Pellew : — '*  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  you,  sir,  see  danger  ahead — danger  of  a 
delicate  discussion  of  the  difference  our  short  acquaintance  would 
have  made  to  me  if  I  had  heard  this  morning  that  you  were  shot 
overnight.  Pray  understand  that  I  discern  in  this  nothing  but 
restless  male  vanity,  always  on  the  alert  to  save  its  owner — or 
slave — from  capture  or  entanglement  by  dangerous  single  women 
with  no  property.  You  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  in  my 
hands,  even  if  your  recommendations  as  an  Adonis  had  been  less 
equivocal."  She  said  no  such  thing.  But  something  or  other — 
can  it  have  been  the  jump  to  that  butterfly? — made  Mr.  Pellew 
conscious  that  if  she  had  worded  a  thought  of  the  kind,  it  would 
have  been  just  like  a  female  of  her  sort.  Because  he  wasn't  going 
to  end  up  that  she  wouldn't  have  been  so  very  far  wrong. 

A  name  ought  to  be  invented  for  these  little  ripples  of  human 
intercourse,  that  are  hardly  to  be  called  embarrassments,  seeing 
that  their  monde  denies  their  existence.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
only  nervous  and  imaginative  folk  that  are  affected  by  them.  The 
most  prosaic  of  mankind  keeps  a  sort  of  internal  or  subjective 
diary  of  contemporary  history,  many  of  whose  entries  run  on  such 
events,  and  are  so  very  unlike  what  their  author  said  at  the  time. 

The  dark  green  fritillary  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  make  any 
conversation  worth  the  name,  having  an  appointment  with  a  friend 
in  the  air.    Mr.  Pellew  hummed  Non  piu  andrai  farfallon  amoroso. 
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producing  on  the  mind  of  Miss  Dickenson  vague  impiessioiiB  ^ 
the  Opera,  Her  Majesty's — ^not  displaced  by  a  Hotel  in  those  diji 
— tinctured  with  a  consciousness  of  Club-houses  and  Men  of  tbe 
World.    This  gentleman,  with  his  whiskers  and  monocular  wriiiUB 
responding  to  his  right-eye-glass-grip,  who  had  as  good  as  admitted 
last  night  that  his  uncle  was  intimate  with  the  late  Prince  Regent* 
was  surely  an  example  of  this  singular  class;  which  is  reaSy 
scarcely  admissible  on  the  domestic  hearth,  owing  to  the  irarity 
of  the  latter.     Possibly,  however,  these  impressions  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lady's  discovery  that  perhaps  she  ought  to  go  in 
and  find  out  what  "  they  "  were  thinking  of  doing  this  morning. 
It  may  be  that  it  was  only  due  to  her  consciousness  that  you  can- 
not— when  female  and  single — stand  alone  with  a  live  single  gen- 
tleman on  a  terrace,  both  speechless.    You  can  walk  up  and  down 
with  him,  conversing  vivaciously,  but  you  mustn't  come  to  an 
anchor  beside  him  in  silence.    There  would  be  a  suspicion  about 
it  of  each  valuing  the  other's  presence  for  its  own  sake,  which  would 
never  do. 

"Goin'  in?"  said  the  Hon.  Percival.  "Well— it's  been  yeiy 
jolly  out  here." 

*'  Very  pleasant,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Constance  Smith-Dicken- 
son. If  either  made  a  diary  entry  out  of  this,  it  was  of  the 
slightest.  She  moved  away  across  the  lawn,  her  skirt  brushing 
it  audibly,  as  the  cage-borne  skirt  of  those  days  did,  suggesting 
the  advantages  of  Jack-in- the-Grcen's  costume.  For  Jack  could 
leave  his  green  on  the  ground  and  move  freely  inside  it.  He  did 
not  stick  out  at  the  top.  Mr.  Pellew  remained  on  the  shady  ter- 
race, to  end  up  his  cigar.  He  was  a  little  disquieted  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  very  last  words,  which  remonibered  themselves  on  his 
tongue-tip  as  a  key  renienibors  itself  in  one's  hand,  when  one  has 
forgotten  if  one  really  locked  that  box.  Why,  though,  should  he 
not  say  to  a  maiden  lady  of  a  certain  age — these  are  the  words  he 
thought  in — that  it  was  very  nice  on  this  terrace?  Why  not  in- 
deed? But  that  wasn't  exactly  the  question.  What  he  had  really 
said  was  that  it  had  been  very  nice  on  this  terrace.  All  the 
diflFerence ! 

Miss  Dickenson  was  soon  aware  what  the  "  they  "  she  had  re- 
ferred to  was  going  to  do,  and  offered  to  accompany  it.  The 
Countess  and  her  daughter  and  others  were  the  owners  of  the 
voices  she  could  hear  outside  the  drawing-room  door  when  at 
liberty  to  expand,  after  a  crush  in  half  a  French  window  that 
opened  on  the  terrace.  Her  ladyship  the  Countess  was  as  com- 
pletely upset  as  her  husband's  ancestry'  permitted — quite  white 
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and  almoet  crying,  only  not  prepared  to  admit  it.  "Oh»  Con- 
stance dear,"  said  she.  *'  Are  you  there  ?  You  are  always  so  sensi- 
ble.   But  isn't  this  awful  ? " 

Aunt  Constance  perceived  the  necessity  for  a  sympathetic  spurt. 
She  had  been  taking  it  too  easily,  evidently.  She  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  responding  with  effusion  that  it  was  '^so  dreadful 
that  she  could  think  of  nothing  else !  "  Which  wasn't  true,  for  the 
moment  before  she  had  been  collating  the  Hon.  Percival's  re- 
marks and  analysing  the  last  one.  Not  that  she  was  an  unfeeling 
person — only  more  like  everyone  else  than  everyone  else  may  be 
inclined  to  admit 


CHAPTER  Xn 

HOW  THE  COUNTESS  AND  HER  DAUGHTER  WALKED  OVER  TO  THE  VER- 
DERER's  hall,  how  ACHILLES  KNEW  BETTER  THAN  THE  DOCTORS. 
THE  ACCIDENT  WAS  NOT  A  FATAL  ACCIDENT.  AN  OLD  GENERAL  WHO 
MADE  A  POOR  FIGURE  AS  A  CORPSE.  HOW  THE  WOUNDED  MAN's  FA- 
THER AND  SISTER  CAME,  AND  HOW  HE  HIMSELF  WAS  TO  BE  CARRIED 
TO  THE  TOWERS 

There  was  no  need  for  a  reason  why  Lady  Gwendolen  and  her 
mother  should  take  the  first  opportunity  of  walking  over  to  the 
Lodge,  where  this  man  lay  either  dead  or  dying;  but  one  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Countess,  as  an  addendum  to  others  less  de- 
fined. "  We  ought  to  go."  said  she,  "  if  only  for  poor  old  Stephen's 
sake.  The  old  man  will  be  quite  off  his  head  with  grief.  And 
it  was  such  an  absolute  accident." 

This  was  on  the  way,  walking  over  the  grassland.  Aunt  Con- 
stance felt  a  little  unconvinced.  He  who  sends  a  bullet  abroad 
at  random  may  hear  later  that  it  had  its  billet  all  along,  though  it 
was  so  silent  about  it.  As  for  the  girl,  she  was  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment; to  reach  the  scene  of  disaster,  anyhow — to  hear  some  news 
of  respite,  possibly.    No  one  had  vouched  for  Death  so  far. 

Sir  Coupland  was  already  on  the  spot,  having  only  stayed  long 
enough  to  give  particulars  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  Earl;  but  he 
was  not  by  the  bedside.  He  was  outside  the  cottage,  speaking 
with  Dr.  Nash,  the  local  doctor  from  Qrantley  Thorpe,  who  had 
passed  most  of  the  night  there.  There  was  a  sort  of  conclusiveness 
about  their  Conference,  even  as  seen  from  a  distance,  which  prom- 
ised ilL    As  the  three  ladies  approached,  he  came  to  meet  tlheui. 
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'*Is  there  a  chance?"  said  the  Countess,  as  he  came  within 

hearing. 

Only  a  shake  of  the  head  in  reply.  It  quenches  all  the  eager- 
ness to  hear  in  the  three  faces,  each  in  its  own  degree.  Aunt 
Constancy's  gives  place  to  "  Oh  dear ! "  and  solicitude.  Lady  An- 
cestor's to  a  gasp  like  sudden  pain,  and  ''Oh,  Sir  Couplandl  axe 
you  quite,  quite  sure?"  Her  daughter's  to  a  sharp  cry,  or  the 
first  of  one  cut  short,  and  ''Oh,  mamma!"  Then  a  bitten  lip, 
and  a  face  shrinking  from  the  others'  view  as  she  turns  and  looks 
out  across  the  Park.  That  is  Arthur's  Bridge  over  yonder,  where 
last  evening  she  spoke  with  this  man  that  now  lies  dead,  and 
took  some  note  of  his  great  dark  eyes  in  the  living  glory  of  the 
sunset. 

As  the  world  and  sky  swim  about  her  for  a  moment,  even  she 
herself  wonders  why  she  should  be  so  hard  hit.  A  perfect  stranger  I 
A  man  she  had  never  before  in  her  life  spoken  to.  And  then,  for 
such  a  moment!  But  the  great  dark  eyes  of  the  man  now  dead 
are  upon  her,  and  she  does  not  at  first  hear  that  her  mother  ia 
speaking  to  her. 

"Owen  dear!  .  .  .  Owen  darling! — ^you  hear  what  Sir  Coup- 
land  says  ?  We  can  do  no  good."  She  has  to  touch  her  daughter's 
arm  to  get  her  attention. 

"Well!"  The  girl  turns,  and  her  tears  are  as  plain  on  her 
face  as  its  beauty.  '*  That  means  go  home?"  says  she;  and  then 
gives  a  sort  of  heart-broken  sigh.  "  Oh  dear! "  Her  lack  of  claim 
to  grieve  for  this  man  cuts  like  a  knife. 

**  We  can  do  no  good,"  her  mother  repeats.    "Now,  can  we?" 

"  No,  I  see.  Suppose  we  go."  She  turns  as  though  to  go,  but 
either  her  intention  hangs  fire,  or  she  only  wishes  her  face  unseen 
for  the  moment;  for  she  pauses,  saying  to  her  mother:  "There  is 
old  Stephen.    Ought  we  not  to  see  him — one  of  us?" 

"  Yes !  "  says  her  ladyship,  decisive  on  reflection.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten about  old  Stephen.  But  /  can  go  to  him.  You  go  back! 
.  .  .  Yes,  dear,  you  had  better  go  back  .  .  .    What  ? " 

"  I  am  not  going  back.  I  want  to  see  the  bod^' — this  man's  body. 
I  want  to  see  his  face.  .  .  .  No;  I  am  not  a  child,  mamma.  Let 
me  have  my  way." 

"If  you  must,  darling,  you  must.  But  I  cannot  see  what  use 
it  can  be.  See — here  is  Aunt  Constance  I  She  does  not  want  to 
see  it.  ..."  A  confirmatory  head-shake  from  Miss  Dickenson. 
"Why  should  3/ouf" 

"  Aunt  Constance  never  spoke  to  him.  I  did.  And  he  spoke 
to  me.    Let  me  go,  mamma  dear.    Don't  oppose  me."    Indeed^  the 
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fi^irl  seems  almost  feverishly  anxious,  quite  on  a  sudden,  to  have 
this  wish.  No  need  for  her  mother  to  accompany  her,  she  adds. 
To  which  her  mother  replies: — "I  would  if  you  wished  it,  dear 
Owen";  whereupon  Aunt  Constance,  perceiving  in  her  heart  an 
opportunity  for  public  service  tending  to  distinction,  says  so 
would  she.  Further,  in  view  of  a  verdict  from  somebody  somewhere 
later  on,  that  she  showed  a  very  nice  feeling  on  this  occasion, 
she  takes  an  opportunity  before  they  reach  the  cottage  to  say  to 
Lady  Gwendolen  in  an  important  aside : — "  You  won't  let  your 
mother  go  into  the  room,  dear.  Anything  of  this  sort  tells  so  on 
her  system."  To  which  the  reply  is  rather  abrupt : — "  You  needn't 
C€Hne,  either  of  you."    So  that  is  settled. 

The  body  had  not  been  carried  into  a  room  of  the  cottage,  but 
into  what  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Verderer's  Hall,  some  fifty  yards 
off.  That  much  carriage  was  spared  by  doing  so.  It  now  lies  on 
the  ^  Lord's  table,"  so  called  not  from  any  reference  to  sacramental 
usage,  but  because  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  sat  at  it  on  the  occasions 
of  the  Manorial  Courts.  Three  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
last  Court  Baron;  the  last  landlord  who  sat  in  real  council  with  his 
tenantry  under  its  roof  having  been  Roger  Earl  of  Ancester,  who 
was  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  But  old  customs  die  hard,  and  every 
Michaelmas  Day — except  it  fall  on  a  Sunday — the  Earl  or  his 
Steward  at  twelve  o'clock  receives  from  the  person  who  enjoys 
a  right  of  free-warren  over  certain  acres  that  have  long  since  har- 
boured neither  hare  nor  rabbit,  an  annual  tribute  which  a  chronicle 
as  old  as  Chaucer  speaks  of  as  ''  iiij  tusshes  of  a  wild  bore."  If 
no  boars'  tusks  are  forthcoming,  he  has  to  be  content  with  some 
equivalent  devised  to  meet  their  scarcity  nowadays.  Otherwise, 
the  old  Hall  grows  to  be  more  and  more  a  museum  of  curios  con- 
nected with  the  Park  and  outlying  woodlands,  the  remains  of  the 
old  forest  that  covered  the  land  when  even  Earls  were  upstarts. 
A  record  pair  of  antlers  on  the  wall  is  still  incredulously  meas- 
ured tip  to  tip  by  visitors  unconvinced  by  local  testimony,  and  a 
respectable  approach  to  Roman  Antiquities  is  at  rest  after  a 
learned  description  by  Archeology.  The  place  smells  sweet  of  an 
old  age  that  is  so  slow — that  the  centuries  have  handled  so  ten- 
derly— that  one's  heart  thinks  of  it  rather  as  spontaneous  preserva- 
tioD  than  decay.  It  will  see  to  its  own  survival  through  some 
lifetimes  yet,  if  no  man  restores  it  or  converts  it  into  a  Studio. 

Is  his  rating  ''Death"  or  not,  whose  body  is  so  still  on  its 
extemporised  conch — ^just  a  mattress  from  the  keeper's  cottage  close 
at  hand!  Was  the  doctor's  wording  warranted  when  he  said  just 
now  imder  his  breath : — "  It  la  in  here  "  ?    Could  he  not  have  said 
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''  He "  ?    What  does  the  dog  think,  that  wait^  and  watches  i^ 
movable  at  its  feet?    If  this  is  death,  what  is  he  watching  f^** 
What  does  the  old  keeper  himself  think,  who  lingers  by  this  tO^ 
whom  he  may  have  slain — this  man  who  may  live,  yet?    He  t^ 
scarcely  taken  his  eyes  off  that  white  face  and  its  strapped^'^'P 
wound  from  the  first  moment  of  his  sight  of  it.    He  does  not  nO^ 
the  subdued  entry  of  Lady  Gwendolen  and  the  two  doctors,  a<^^ 
when  touched  on  the  shoulder  to  call  his  attention  to  the  preaes^^ 
of  a  ladyship  from  the  Castle,  defers  looking  round  until  a  fan^^ 
of  his  restless  hope  dies  down — a  fancy  that  the  mouth  was  dodo^ 
of  itself.    He  has  had  such  fancies  by  scores  for  the  last  few  honr^ 
and  said  farewell  to  each  with  a  groan. 

**  My  mother  is  at  the  cottage,  Stephen,"  says  Gwen.  "  She  would 
like  to  see  you,  I  know."  Thereon  the  old  man  turns  to  go.  H^ 
looks  ten  years  older  than  his  rather  contentious  self  of  yesterday* 
The  young  lady  says  no  word  either  way  of  his  responsibility  foT 
this  disaster.  She  cannot  blame,  but  she  cannot  quite  absolve  him 
yet.  without  a  grudge.    Her  mother  can ;  and  will,  somehow. 

The  dog  has  run  to  her  side  for  a  moment — has  uttered  an  under* 
tone  of  bewildered  complaint;  then  has  gone  back  patiently  to  his 
old  post,  and  is  again  watching.  The  great  surgeon  and  the  girl 
stand  side  by  side,  watching  also.  The  humbler  medico  stands  back 
a  little,  his  eyes  rather  on  his  senior  than  on  the  body. 

"It  is  absolutely  certain — this?''  says  Lady  Gwen;  questioning, 
not  affirming.  She  is  wonderfully  courageous — so  Sir  Coupland 
thinks — in  the  presence  of  Death.    But  she  is  ashy  white. 

He  utters  the  barest  syllabic  of  doubt;  then  half -turns  for  cour- 
tesy to  his  junior,  who  echoes  it.  Then  each  shakes  his  head, 
looking  at  the  other. 

**  Is  there  no  sound — nothing  to  show?  "  Gwen  has  some  haiy 
idea  that  there  ought  to  be,  if  there  is  not,  some  official  note  of 
death  due  from  the  dying,  a  rattle  in  the  throat  at  least. 

Sir  Coupland  sees  her  meaning.  **  In  a  case  of  this  sort,"  says 
he,  "  sheer  loss  of  blood,  the  breath  may  cease  so  gradually  that 
sound  is  impossible.  All  one  can  say  is  that  there  is  no  breath, 
and  no  action  of  the  heart — so  far  as  one  can  tell."  He  speaks  in 
a  business-like  way  that  is  a  sort  of  compliment  to  his  hearer; 
no  accommodation  of  facts  as  to  a  child;  then  raises  the  lifeless 
hand  slightly  and  lets  it  fall,  saying : — **  See !  " 

To  his  surprise  the  girl,  without  any  comment,  also  raises  the 
hand  in  hers,  and  stands  holding  it.  **  Yes — it  will  fall,"  says 
he,  as  though  she  had  spoken  questioning  it.  But  still  she  holds 
it,  and  never  shrinks  from  the  horror  of  its  mortality,  somewhat 
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}  the  wonder  of  her  only  spectator.     For  the  other  doctor  has 
ithdrawn,  to  speak  to  someone  outside. 

Of  a  sudden  the  dog  Achilles  starts  barking.  A  short,  sharp, 
tartled  bark — once,  twice — and  is  silent.  The  girl  lays  the  dead 
umd  gently  down,  not  dropping  it,  but  replacing  it  where  it  first 
iy.  She  does  not  Bpeak  for  a  moment — cannot,  perhaps.  Then 
t  comes  with  a  cry,  neither  of  pain  nor  joy — mere  tension.  "  Oh, 
Dr.  Merridew  .  .  .  the  fingers  closed  .  .  .  They  closed  on  mine 
. .  the  fingers  closed.  ...  I  know  it.  I  know  it  .  .  .  The 
Sngers  closed!  .  .  .'*  She  says  it  again  and  again  as  though  in 
terror  that  her  word  might  be  doubted.  He  sees  as  she  turns  to 
bim  that  all  her  pride  of  self-control  has  given  way.  She  is  fight- 
ing against  an  outburst  of  tears,  and  her  breath  comes  and  goes 
tt  will,  or  at  the  will  of  some  power  that  drives  it.  Sir  Coupland 
nuiiy  be  contemplating  speech — something  it  is  correct  to  say,  some- 
thing the  cooler  judgment  will  endorse — but  whatever  it  is  he  keeps 
it  to  himself.  He  is  not  one  of  those  cheap  sages  that  has  hysteria 
on  his  tongue's  tip  to  account  for  everything.  It  may  be  that; 
but  it  may  be  .  .  .    Well — he  has  seen  some  odd  cases  in  his  time. 

So,  without  speaking  to  the  agitated  young  lady,  he  simply  calls 
hia  colleague  back ;  and,  after  a  word  or  two  aside  with  him,  says  to 
her:— "You  had  better  leave  him  to  us.  Go  now."  It  gives  her 
confidence  that  he  does  not  soothe  or  cajole,  but  speaks  as  he  would 
to  g  man.  She  goes,  and  as  she  walks  across  to  the  Keeper's 
^^>dge  makes  a  little  peace  for  her  heart  out  of  small  material.  Sir 
Coupland  said  "  him  "  this  time — look  you ! — not  "  it "  as  before. 

The  daughter  finds  the  mother,  five  minutes  later,  trying  a  well- 
JDeant  word  to  the  old  keeper;  to  put  a  little  heart  in  him,  if  pos- 
sible. It  was  no  fault  of  his;  he  only  carried  out  his  orders,  and 
*>  on.  Gwen  is  silent  about  her  experience ;  she  will  not  raise 
Wse  hopes.  Besides,  she  is  only  half  grieved  for  the  old  chap — 
«as  only  a  languid  sympathy  in  her  heart  for  him  who,  tampering 
^th  implements  of  Death,  becomes  Cain  unawares.  If  she  is  right, 
«€  will  know  in  time.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  him  to 
*^oid  triggers,  and  will  thus  minimise  the  exigencies  of  Hell. 
^,  she  has  recovered  her  self-command ;  and  will  not  show,  even 
to  her  mother,  how  keen  her  interest  has  been  in  this  man  in  the 
Nance  betwixt  life  and  death. 

As  to  the  older  lady,  who  has  fought  shy  of  seeing  the  body,  the 
«ffair  is  no  more  than  a  casualty,  very  little  coloured  by  the  fact 
that  its  victim  is  a  "  gentleman."  This  sort  of  thing  may  impress 
fc  groundlings,  while  a  real  Earl  or  Duke  remains  untouched.  A 
Joronet  has  a  very  levelling  effect  on  the  plains  below.    Your  mere 
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baronet  is  but  a  hillock,  after  all.  Possibly,  however,  this  is  ^ 
proletariate  view,  which  always  snubs  rank,  and  her  hidyship  tfc^^ 
Countess  may  never  have  given  a  thought  to  this  side  of  the  cis^^' 
Certainly  she  is  honestly  grieved  on  behalf  of  her  old  frien^^ 
Stephen,  whom  she  has  known  for  thirty  years  past.  In  fact,  ^ 
the  two,  as  they  walk  back  to  the  Towers,  the  mother  ahowa  moi 
than  tlie  daughter  the  reaction  of  emotion. 

Says  her  daughter  to  her  as  they  walk  back — ^the  three  as 
came — "  I  believe  he  will  recover,  for  all  that.  I  believe  Dr. 
ridi^w  believes  it,  too.  I  am  certain  the  fingers  moved."  Her  num^--' 
ner  lays  stress  on  her  own  equanimity.  It  is  more  self-containeA 
than  need  be,  all  things  considered. 

'^  The  eyesight  is  easily  deceived,"  says  Miss  Dickoison,  prompt- 
with  the  views  of  experience.    She  always  holds  a  brief  for  com- 
mon 8cnse,  and  is  considered  an  authority.     ''  Even  experts  are 
misled — sometimes — in  such  cases.  .  .  ." 

Gwen  interrupts : — "  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  eyesight.  I  feU 
the  fingers  move."  Whereupon  her  mother,  roused  by  her  sudden 
emphasis,  says : — ''  But  we  arc  so  glad  that  it  should  he  so,  Gwoi 
darling."  And  then,  when  the  girl  stops  in  her  walk  and  says: — 
"  Of  course  you  are — but  why  not  ?  "  she  has  a  half -smile  as  for 
petulance  forgiven,  as  she  says: — *^ Because  you  fired  up  so  about 
it,  darling;  that's  all.  We  did  not  understand  that  you  had  hoU 
of  the  hand.  Was  it  stiff?"  This  in  a  semi-whisper  of  protest 
against  the  horror  of  the  subject. 

"Not  the  least.  Cold!— oh,  how  cold!"  She  shudders  of 
set  purpose  to  show  how  cold.    "  But  not  stiff." 

The  two  other  ladies  go  into  a  partnership  of  seniority,  glanc- 
ing at  each  other;  and  each  contributes  to  a  duet  about  the  duty 
of  being  hoiH'ful,  and  we  shall  soon  know,  and  at  any  rate,  the 
case  could  not  be  in  better  hands,  and  so  on.  But  whereas  the 
elder  ladj'  was  only  working  for  reassurance — puzzled  somewhat 
at  a  certain  flushed  emphasis  in  this  beautiful  daughter  of  hers — 
Miss  Smith-Dickenson  was  taking  mental  notes,  and  looking  in- 
tuitive. She  was  still  looking  intuitive  when  she  joined  the  numer- 
ous party  at  lunch,  an  hour  later.  She  had  more  than  one  inquiry 
addressed  to  her  about  **  this  unfortunate  accident,"  but  she  re- 
ser\'ed  her  information,  with  mystery,  acquiring  thereby  a  more 
defined  importance.  A  river  behind  a  barrage  is  much  more  im- 
pressive than  a  pump. 

Sir  Coupland  Merridew's  place  at  table  was  still  empty  when 
the  first  storm  of  comparison  of  notes  set  in  over  the  events  and 
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deeds  of  the  morning.  A  conscious  reservation  was  in  the  air 
about  the  disaster  of  last  night,  causing  talk  to  run  on  every 
other  subject,  but  betrayed  by  more  interest  in  the  door  and  its 
openings  than  lunch  generally  shows.  Presently  it  would  open 
for  the  overdue  guest,  and  he  would  have  news  worth  hearing, 
Slid  Hope.  For  stinted  versions  of  event  had  leaked  out,  and  had 
outlived  the  reservations  and  corrections  of  those  who  knew. 

Lunch  was  conscious  of  Sir  Coupland's  arrival  in  the  house 
before  he  entered,  and  its  factors  nodded  to  each  other  and  said: 
"That's  him! ''  Nice  customs  of  Grammar  bow  before  big  mouth- 
fuk.  However,  Miss  Smith-Dickenson  did  certainly  say :  **  I  be- 
lieye  that  is  Sir  Coupland." 

It  was,  and  in  his  face  was  secret  content  and  reserve.  In 
response  to  a  volley  of  What? — Well? — Tell  us!— and  so  forth, 
he  only  said: — '^  Shan't  tell  you  anything  till  I've  had  something 
toeat! "  But  he  glanced  across  at  Lady  Gwen  and  nodded  slightly 
--a  nod  for  her  exclusive  use. 

Lunch,  liberated  by  what  amounted  to  certainty  that  the  roan 
was  not  killed,  ran  riot;  almost  all  its  factors  taking  a  little  more, 
thank  you !  It  was  brought  up  on  its  haunches  by  being  suddenly 
made  aware  that  Sir  Coupland — having  had  something  to  eat — 
had  spoken.  He  had  to  repeat  his  words  to  reach  the  far  end  of 
the  long  table. 

"Yes — I  said  .  .  .  only  of  course  if  you  make  such  a  row  you 
can't  hear.  ...  I  said  that  this  gentleman  cannot  be  said  to  have 
recovered  consciousness  " — here  he  paused  for  a  mistaken  excla- 
nuition  of  disappointment  to  get  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  then  con- 
tinued— "yet  a  while.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say  I — ^both  of  us. 
Dr.  Nash  and  myself,  I  should  say — were  completely  mistaken 
>hout  the  case.  It  has  turned  out  contrary  to  every  expectation 
that  .  .  "  Nobody  noticed  that  a  pause  here  was  due  to  Lady 
Gwen  having  made  "  No ! "  with  her  lips,  and  looked  a  protest 
at  the  speaker.  He  went  on : — "  Well  ...  in  short  ...  I  would 
have  sworn  the  man  was  dead  .  .  .  and  he  isn't !  That's  all  I  have 
to  say  about  it  at  present.  It  might  be  over-sanguine  to  say  he 
is  aUve — meaning  that  he  will  succeed  in  keeping  so — but  he  is 
certainly  not  dead,"  Miss  Dickenson  lodged  her  claim  to  a  mild 
form  of  omniscience  by  saying  with  presence  of  mind : — "  Ex- 
actly I  **  but  without  presumption,  so  that  only  her  near  neighbours 
beard  her.    Self-respect  called  for  no  more. 

Had  the  insensible  man  spoken? — the  Earl  asked  pertinently. 
Oh  dear,  no!  Nothing  so  satisfactory  as  that,  so  far.  The  vital- 
itj  was  almoet  nil.    The  Earl  retired  on  his  question  to  listen  to 
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what  a  Peninsular  veteran  was  saying  to  Gwen.  This  anaent 
warrior  was  one  who  talked  but  little,  and  then  only  to  two  8orli> 
old  men  like  himself,  with  old  memories  of  India  and  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and  young  women  like  Gwen.  As  this  was  his  wi7i 
it  did  not  seem  strange  that  he  should  address  her  all  but  exdQ- 
sively,  with  only  a  chance  side-word  now  and  then  to  his  host,  to 
mere  crourtesy, 

"  When  I  was  in  Madras  in  eigh teen-two — ^no-^eighteen-thteei" 
he  said,  '*  I  was  in  the  Nineteenth  Dragoons  under  Maxwell— he 
was  killed,  you  know — in  that  afifair  with  the  Mahrattas  .  .  ." 

*'  I  know.    I've  read  about  the  Battle  of  Assaye,  and  how  Gen- 
eral Wcllesley  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  .  .  ." 

"  That  was  it.  Scindia,  you  know — that  affair!  They  had  some 
very  good  artillery  for  those  days,  and  our  men  had  to  chaige  up 
to  the  guns.  I  was  cut  down  in  Maxwell's  cavalry  charge,  and 
wont  near  bleeding  to  death.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  that  did 
it  .  .  ." 

**  Never  mind  him!    You  were  going  to  tell  me  about  yourself.'' 

"  Why — I  was  given  up  for  dead.  It  was  a  good  job  I  escaped 
decent  interment,  l^ut  the  surgeon  gave  mo  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  stood  me  over  for  a  day  or  two.  Then,  as  I  didn't 
decay  properly  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  General — don't  be  so  horrible !  '■  This  from  Miss  Smith- 
Dickenson  close  at  hand.  But  Gwen  is  too  eager  to  hear,  to  care 
about  delicacies  of  si)eech,  and  strikes  in: — 

**  Do  go  on.  General  I  Never  mind  Aunt  Constance.  She  is  ao 
fussy.     Go  on — '  didn't  decay  i»roj)erly '  .  .  ." 

**  Well — I  was  behindhand!  Not  up  to  my  duties,  considered  as 
a  corpse!  The  doctor  stood  me  over  another  twenty-four  hours, 
and  1  came  to.  I  was  very  much  run  down,  certainly,  but  I  did 
come  to,  or  I  shouldn't  be  here  now  to  tell  you  about  it,  my  dear. 
I  should  have  been  sorry."' 

A  matter-of-fact  gentleman  "pointed  out"  that  had  General 
Rawnsley  die<l  of  his  wounds,  he  would  not  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  feel  either  joy  or  sorrow,  or  to  be  conscious  that  he  was 
not  dining  at  Ancestor.  The  General  fished  up  a  wandering  eye- 
glass to  look  at  him,  and  said: — "Quite  correct!''  Miss  Smith- 
Dickenson  remarked  upon  the  dangers  attendant  on  over-literal 
interpretations.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Pellew  perceived  in  this  that  Miss 
Dickenson  had  a  sort  of  dry  Immour. 

"  But  you  did  come  to.  General,  and  you  are  telling  me  about 
it,"  said  Lady  Gwen.  "  Now,  how  long  was  it  before  you  rejoined 
your  regiment?" 
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I  I  wasn't  good  for  much  two  months  later,  or  I 
aliould  have  come  in  for  the  fag-end  of  the  campaign.  All  right 
in  three  months,  I  should  say.  But  then — I  was  a  young  fellah ! — 
in  those  days.    How  old's  your  man? " 

"  This  gentleman  who  has  been  shot  ? "  says  Gwen,  with  some 
stiffness.  **  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea."  But  Sir  Coupland 
tnswpred  the  question  for  her.  "  At  a  guess,  General,  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six.  He  ought  to  do  well  if  he  gets  through  the  next  day 
or  two.  He  may  have  a  good  constitution.  I  can't  say  yet.  Yours 
must  have  been  remarkable." 

**I  had  such  a  good  appetite,  you  know,"  says   the  General. 
"Such  a  devil  of  a  twist!     If  I  had  had  my  way.  I  should  have 
been  at  Argaum  two  months  later.    But,  goo<i  Lard ! — they  wouldn't 
let  me  out  of  Hospital."    The  old  soldier,  roused  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  fifty-year-old  grievance,  still  rankling,  launched  into  a 
denunciation  of  the  effeminacy  and  timidity  of  Authorities  and 
Seniors,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.     1 1  is  youth  was  back  upon 
iiim  with  its  memories,  and  he  had  forgotten  that  he  too  was  now 
a  Senior.    His  torrent  of  thinly  disguised  execrations  was  of  serv- 
ice to  Lady  Gwen;  as  the  original  subject  of  the  conversation,  just 
shot,  was  naturally  forgotten.    She  had  got  all  the  enlightenment 
she  wanted  about  him,  and  was  cultivating  an  artificial  lack  of 
interest  in  his  accident. 

She  was,  however,  a  little  dissatisfied  with  her  own  success  in 
this  branch  of  horticulture.  Her  anxiety  had  felt  itself  fully 
justified  till  now  by  the  bare  facts  of  the  case.  Iler  longing  that 
this  man  should  not  die  was  so  safe  while  it  seemed  certaiii  that 
be  could  not  live,  that  she  felt  under  no  obligation  to  account  to 
herself  for  it.  Analysis  of  niceties  of  feeling  in  the  presence  of 
Death  were  uncalled  for,  surely.  But  now,  with  at  least  a  chance 
of  his  recoveiy,  fche  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  able  to  think  of  some- 
thinfr  else.  So  she  talked  of  Sardanapalus  and  Charles  Keane  at 
the  Princesses'  Theatre — the  first  a  play,  the  second  a  player — and 
the  General,  declining  more  than  monosyllables  to  the  mattcr-o'- 
fact  gentleman,  subsided  into  wrathful  recollection  of  an  exas- 
perated young  Dragoon  chafing  under  canvas  beneath  an  Indian 
sun.  and  panting  for  news  of  his  regiment  in  the  north,  fifty  years 
before. 

But  such  intermittent  conversation  could  not  prevent  her  seeing 
that  Noihury  the  butler  had  handed  a  visiting-card,  pencilled  on 
the  back,  to  her  father,  and  had  whisi)ere<i  a  message  to  him  with 
a  senne  of  its  gravity,  and  that  her  father  had  replied : — "  Ves, 
aay  I  will  be  there  presently."    Nor  that — in  response  to  remote 
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inquiry  from  his  Countess  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  finger-glaaaes 
— he  had  thrown  the  words  '*  Hamilton  Torrens  and  the  daughter — 
mother  too  ill  to  come — ^won't  come  up  to  the  house  until  he's  fit 
to  move!  "  all  the  length  of  the  table.  That  her  mother  had  said: — 
**  Oh  yes — ^you  know  them/'  perhaps  because  of  an  apologetic  man- 
ner in  her  husband  for  being  the  recipient  of  the  mesaage.  Also 
that  curiosity  and  information  were  mutual  in  the  aTenue,  and 
that  next-door  neighbours  but  one  were  saying: — ^"What's  that! " 
and  getting  no  answer. 

However,  the  Intelligence  Department  did  itself  credit  in  the 
end,  and  everyone  knew  that,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  sanc- 
tion from  headquarters,  Tom  Kettering  the  young  groom  had 
mounted  the  grey  mare — a  celebrity  in  these  parts — and  made  a 
foxhun  tor's  short  cut  across  a  stifiF  country  to  cany  the  news  of 
the  disaster  to  Pensham  Steynes,  Sir  Hamilton  Torrens's  house 
twenty  miles  oS,  and  that  that  baronet  and  his  daughter  Irene 
Torrens  had  come  at  once.  ''  I  hope  he  hasn't  killed  the  maie," 
said  the  Earl  apprehensively.  But  his  wife  summoned  Noiburj 
to  a  secret  confidence,  saying  after  it : — ^**  No — it's  all  right — he 
came  on  the  box — didn't  ride."  From  which  the  Earl  knew — ^if 
the  avenue  didn*t — that  Tom  Kettering  the  groom,  after  an  in- 
credible break  aorosif;  country,  stabled  the  mare  at  Pensham 
Steynes,  and  rode  back  with  the  carriage.  The  whole  thing  had 
been  negotiated  in  less  than  three  hours. 

All  these  things  Gwendolen  comes  to  be  aware  of  somehow.  But 
all  of  us  know  how  a  chance  word  in  a  confused  conversation  stays 
by  the  hearer,  who  is  forced  to  listen  to  what  is  no  elucidation  of 
it,  and  is  discontented.  Such  a  word  had  struck  this  young  lady; 
and  she  watched  for  her  father,  as  lunch  died  away,  to  get  the 
elucidation  overdue.  She  was  able  to  intercept  him  at  the  end  of 
a  long  colloquy  with  Sir  Coupland.  "  What  did  you  mean,  papa 
dearest,  just  now?  .  .  ." 

**What  did  I  mean,  dear?  .  .  .    When?" 

**By  *  until  he's  fit  to  move'?" 

**  I  meant  until  Sir  Coupland  says  he  can  be  safely  brought 
up  to  the  house." 

''This  house,  my  dear?"  It  is  not  Gwen  who  speaks,  but  her 
mother,  who  has  joined  the  conversation. 

"  Certainly,  my  love,"  says  the  Earl,  with  a  kind  of  appealing 
difiidence.  *'  If  you  have  no  very  strong  objection.  He  can  be 
carried.  Sir  Coupland  says,  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  safe  from 
inflammation.    Of  course  he  must  not  be  left  at  the  Hall." 

"  Of  course  not.    But  there  are  beds  at  the  Lodge.  .  .  ."    How* 
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ever,  the  Earl  says  with  a  meek  self-assertion : — "  I  think  I  would 
rather  he  were  brought  here.  His  father  and  George  were  at 
Christ  Church  together.  .  .  ."  Before  which  her  ladyship  concedes 
the  point.  His  lordship  then  says  he  shall  go  at  once  to  the  Hall 
to  see  Sir  Hamilton,  and  Gwen  suggests  that  she  shall  accompany 
him.    She  may  persuade  Miss  Torrens  to  come  up  to  the  Towers. 

This  assumption  that  the  wounded  man  could  be  moved,  after 
coDversation  between  the  Earl  and  Sir  Couplaud,  was  so  reas- 
suring, that  Gwendolen  felt  it  more  than  ever  due  to  herself  to 
cultivate  that  indifiference  about  his  recovery.  However,  she  could 
not  easily  be  too  affectionate  and  hospitable  to  his  sister  under  the 
circomstances. 

By-the-by,  it  was  rather  singular  that  she  had  never  seen  this 
Irene  Torrens,  when  they  were  almost  neighbours — only  eighteen 
miles  by  road  between  them.  And  I  renews  father  had  been  her 
Uncle  George's  great  friend  at  Oxford;  both  at  Christ  Church! 
This  uncle,  who,  like  his  friend  Torrens,  had  gone  into  the 
army,  was  killed  in  action  at  Rangoon,  long  before  Gwendolen's 

It  all  takes  so  long  to  tell.  The  omission  of  half  would  shorten 
the  tale  and  spare  the  reader  so  much.  What  a  very  small  book 
the  Histoiy  of  the  World  would  be  if  all  the  events  were  left  out! 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BACK  IN  8APP8  COURT.  MICHAEL  RAGSTROAR's  SECULARISM.  HIS  EX- 
TENDED KNOWLEDGE  OP  LIFE.  YET  A  GAOL-BIRD  PROPER  WAS  OUT- 
8IDB  rr.  ONE  IN  QUEST  OP  A  WIDOW.  THE  DEAD  BEETLE  IX  DOLLY's 
CAKE.  HOW  UNCLE  MO  DID  NOT  LIKE  THE  MAN's  LOOKS.  THERE 
WAS  NO  WIDOW  DAVERILL  AND  NEITHER  BURR  NOR  PRICHARD  WOULD 
DO.      HOW  AUNT  m'rIAR  HAD  BEEN  AT  CHAPEL.     THE  SONS  OF  LEVL 

Michael's  noble  loyalty  towards  outlaws 

It  was  a  fine  Sunday  morning  in  Sapps  Court,  and  our  young 
friend  Michael  Rackstraw  was  not  attending  public  worship.  Not 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  the  way  he  replied 
to  a  question  by  a  chance  loiterer  into  the  Court  set^meil  to  imply 
the  contrary.  The  question  was.  what  the  Devil  he  was  doing  that 
fort — and  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was  walking  on  hi.s  hands. 
Hia  answer  was,  that  it  was  because  he  wasn't  at  Church.  Not 
that  all  absentees  from  religious  rites  went  about  upside  down; 
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but  that,  had  he  been  at  Church,  the  narrow  exclusiveneas  of  its 
ritual  would  have  kept  him  right  side  up. 

The  speakers  appearance  was  disreputable,  and  his  111811110 
morose,  sullen,  and  unconciliatoiy.  Michael,  even  while  still  vf- 
side  down,  fancied  he  could  identify  a  certain  twist  in  his  £•<• 
that  seemed  not  unfamiliar;  but  thought  this  might  be  due  to  Us 
own  drawbacks  on  correct  observation.  Upright  again,  his  identi' 
fication  was  confirmed  and  he  knew  quite  well  whose  question  be 
was  answering  by  the  time  he  felt  his  feet.  It  was  the  man  hi 
had  seen  in  the  clutches  of  the  water-rat  at  Hammersmith,  who 
both  were  capsized  into  the  river  six  months  ago.  This  put  hii 
on  his  guard,  and  he  preparcil  to  meet  further  questions  with  e^ 
bion  or  defiance.  But  he  would  flavour  them  with  substantial  fact 
It  would  confuse  issues  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  convict  laX 
of  mendacity. 

'^  You  don't  look  an  unlikely  young  beggar,"  said  the  m* 
"  What  name  are  you  called  i " 

Alichae]  thought  a  moment  and  settled  that  it  might  be  imp* 
itic  to  disclose  his  name.  So  he  answered  simply: — **  Ikey."  Nc 
this  name  was  not  (.-outrary  to  any  statute  or  usage.  The  m 
appeared  to  accvpt  it  in  p:oo<l  faith,  and  Michael  decided  in  J 
heart  that  he  was  softer  than  what  heM  took  him  for. 

He  recovered  sunic  credit,  limvcver,  by  his  next  inquiry  whi 
seemed  to  phice  baptismal  names  anionj?  negligibles :  *'  Ah.  tliP 
it,  is  it^     liut  Ikey  whati     What  do  they  call  your  father, 
you've  got  one  i  " 

Three  ooiirsfs  oc»cu»red  to  Michael;  iniprohable  fiction,  evasi 
or  defiant;  plausible  tietion;  and  the  nndispruiseil  truth.  As  t 
first,  the  Duke  <>f  Wellington's  name  riK'onnnended  itself.  He  h£ 
however,  (leei«ied  mentally  that  this  man  was  a  queer  customs 
and  might  he  an  awkward  customer.  So  he  discarded  the  Duke 
satire  might  irritate — and  chose  the  seet)iul  course  to  avoid  t 
third.  But  he  was  betrayed  by  Kt»alisni,  which  suggested  that 
stud;^'  from  Nature  would  carry  conviction.  He  decided  on  assui 
ing  the  name  of  his  friend  the  ai)otheeary  round  the  corner,  ' 
the  street  facing  over  against  the  Wheatsheaf.  He  replied  tb 
his  father's  nanje  was  Ileeking's.  It  was  easier  to  do  this  th 
to  invent  a  name,  which  might  have  turned  out  an  insult  to  t 
human  understanding.  He  was  disgustcnl  to  be  met  with  i 
credulity. 

"  Don't  believe  you,"  said  the  man.  "  You're  a  young  lii 
Where's  your  father  now — now  this  very  minute?" 

"  Abed." 
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"  Whaf  8  he  doing  there  ? " 

^Sleeping  of  it  oflF.    It  was  Saturday  with  him  last  night.    He 

bmd  to  be  fetched  from  the  King's  Arms  very  careful.    Perkins's 

Entire.    Bairclay  Perkins.    Fetched  him  myself!     Mean  to  say  I 

didn't!"    But  this  part  of  the  tale  was  probable  and  no  comment 

teemed  necessary. 

** Where's  your  mother?" 

**Cookin'  'im  a  bloater  over  the  fire.  It  does  the  temper  good. 
Can't  yer  smell  it?"  A  flavour  of  cooking  confirmed  Michael's 
words,  but  he  seemed  to  require  a  more  formal  admission  of  his 
▼eracity  than  a  mere  nostril  set  ajar  and  a  glance  at  an  open 
window.  "  Say,  if  you  don't !  On'y  there's  no  charge  for  the 
imelling  of  it.  She'll  tell  yer  just  the  same  like  me,  word  in 
tnd  word  out.  You  can  arks  for  yourself.  I  can  'oiler  'er  up  less 
time  than  talkin'  about  it.    You've  only  to  say !  " 

But  this  man,  the  twist  of  whose  face  had  not  been  improved 
by  his  recognition  of  the  bloater,  seemed  to  wish  to  confine  his 
communications  to  Michael,  rather  decisively.  Indeed,  there  was 
•  sound  of  veiled  intimidation  in  his  voice  as  he  said : — "  You 
fetve  your  mother  to  see  to  the  herrings,  young  'un,  and  just  you 
bten  to  me.  You  be  done  with  your  kidding  and  listen  to  me. 
You  can  tell  me  as  much  as  I  want  to  know.  Sharp  young  beggar ! 
^you  know  what's  good  for  you."  An  intimidation  of  a  possible 
^uceur  perhaps? 

Now  Master  Michael,  though  absolutely  deficient  in  education — 
^8  class,  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  guttersnipes,  was  so  in  the  pre- 
Board-School  fifties, — was  as  sharp  as  a  razor  already  even  in  the 
^^•ys  of  Dave  Wardle's  early  accident,  and  had  added  a  world  of 
experience  to  his  stock  in  the  last  few  months.  He  had,  in  fact, 
b^  seeing  the  Metropolis,  as  an  exponent  or  auxiliary  of  his 
^Athefs  vocation  as  a  costermonger ;  and  had  made  himself  ex- 
titmely  useful,  said  Mr.  Rackstraw,  in  the  manner  of  speaking. 
^^  the  manner  of  speaking,  strictly  reported,  did  not  use  the 
^ression  extremely,  but  another  one  which  we  need  not  dwell 
opon  except  to  make  reference  to  its  inappropriateness.  Mr.  Rack- 
(traw  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  so  he  had  to  fall  back  upon 
tile  same  very  often  or  hold  his  tongue:  a  course  uncongenial  to 
kim.  This  word  was  a  piece  de  resistance — a  kind  of  sheet- 
tncfaor. 

In  the  course  of  these  last  few  months  of  active  costermongery, 
of  transactions  in  early  peas  and  new  potatoes,  spring-cabbage 
ind  ripe  strawberries,  he  had  acquired  not  only  an  insight  into 
eommarce  but  apparently  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  street 
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in  London,  and  a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  its  celd^rities; 
ing  thereby  its  real  celebrities — ^its  sportsmen,  patrons  of  the  Prias 
Ring,  cricketers,  rowing-men,  billiard-playersy  jodkeys — what  noil 
Its  less  important  representative  men,  statesmen,  bishops,  wribin, 
artists,  lawyers;  soldiers  and  sailors  even,  though  here  ocmoessioii 
was  rife,  had  to  take  a  second  place.  But  there  was  one 
a  class  whose  members  may  have  belonged  to  any  one  of 
of  which  Michael's  experience  was  very  limited.  It  was  the  claaa 
of  gaol-birds.  This  type,  the  most  puzzling  to  eyes  that  see  it  for 
the  first  time,  the  most  unmistakable  by  those  well  read  in  it,  waa 
the  type  that  was  now  setting  this  juvenile  coster^s  wits  to  work 
upon  its  classification,  on  this  May  morning  in  Sapps  Conii. 
Michael's  previous  record  of  him  was  an  interrupted  sight  of  hia 
face  in  the  river-garden  at  Hammersmith,  and  a  reference  to  hia 
felonious  antecedents  at  the  inquest.  He  was,  by  the  time  the 
conversation  assumed  the  interest  due  to  a  hint  of  emolnment, 
able  to  say  to  himself  that  he  should  know  the  Old  Bailey  again 
by  the  cut  of  its  jib  next  time  he  came  across  it. 

In  reply,  he  scorned  circumlocution,  saying  briefly: — ^"WotTl  it 
come  to?    Wot  are  you  good  for?    That's  the  p'int." 

**  You  tell  me  no  lies  and  you'll  see.  There's  an  old  widow-lady 
down  this  Court.    Don't  you  go  and  say  there  ain't  I " 

"There's  any  number.    Which  old  widder?" 

"  Name  of  Daverill.    Old  enough  to  be  your  father's  granny." 

"  No  sich  a  name !  There's  one  a  sight  older  than  that  though — 
last  house  down  the  Court — top  bell." 

"  How  old  do  you  make  her  out  i " 

"  Two  'undord  next  birthday !  "  But  Michael  perceived  in  hia 
questioner's  eye  a  possible  withdrawal  of  his  ofifer  of  a  considera- 
tion, and  amended  his  statement : — "  Ninety-nine,  p'raps  I — couldn't 
say  to  arf  a  minute.'' 

"  House  at  the  end  where  the  old  cock  in  a  blue  shirt's  smoking 
a  pipe — is  that  it?  " 

"  Ah ! — up  two  flights  of  stairs.  But  she  can't  see  you,  nor  yet 
hear  you,  to  speak  of.'' 

"Who's  the  old  cock?" 

"  This  little  boy's  uncle.  He  b'longs  to  the  Fancy.  'Eavyweight 
he  was,  wunst  upon  a  time."  And  Dave  Wardle,  who  had  joined 
the  colloquy,  gave  confirmatory  evidence :  "  He's  moy  Uncle  Moses, 
he  is.  And  he's  moy  sister  Dolly's  Uncle  Moses,  he  is.  And  mqy 
sister  Dolly  she  had  a  piece  of  koyk  with  a  beadle  in  it.  She  had, 
A  dead  beadle ! "  But  this  evidence  was  ruled  out  of  court  by 
general  consent;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
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ronained  in  the  box  giving  evidence  of  the  same  nature 
far  his  own  satisfaction,  while  the  court's  attention  wandered. 

^  Oh — he  was  a  heavyweight,  was  he  ?  An  ugly  customer,  I 
should  reckon.*'  The  stranger  said  this  more  to  himself  than  to 
the  hoys.  But  be  spoke  direct  to  Michael  with  the  question, 
**  What  was  it  you  said  was  the  old  lady's  name,  now  ? " 

The  bay,  shrewd  as  he  was,  was  but  a  boy  after  all.  Was  it 
wonderful  that  he  should  accept  the  implication  that  he  had  given 
the  name!  Thrown  off  his  guard  he  answered: — ^^  Name  of  Rich- 
ards.'' Whereupon  Dave,  who  was  still  stuttering  on  melodiously 
about  the  dead  monster  in  Dolly's  cake,  endeavoured  to  correct  his 
friend  without  complete  success. 

**  Pitcher,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  stranger.  Michael,  disgusted  to  find 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  giving  a  name,  though  he  was  far 
from  clear  why  it  should  have  been  reserved,  was  glad  of  Dave's 
perverted  version,  as  replacing  matters  on  their  former  footing. 
But  the  repetition  of  the  name,  by  voices  the  stimulus  of  definition 
had  emphasixed,  caught  the  attention  of  Uncle  Moses,  who  thereon 
moved  up  the  Court  to  find  out  who  this  stranger  could  be,  who 
was  so  evidently  inquiring  about  the  upstairs  tenant.  As  he 
reached  close  inspection-point  his  face  did  not  look  as  though  the 
visitor  pleased  him.  The  latter  said  good-morning  first;  but,  sim- 
ple aa  his  words  were,  the  gaol-bird  manner  of  guarded  suspicion 
crept  into  them  and  stamped  the  speaker. 

^  Don't  like  the  looks  of  you,  mister ! "  said  Uncle  Mo  to  him- 
self. But  aloud  he  said : — '^  Good-morning  to  you,  sir.  I  under- 
stood you  to  be  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Prichard." 

**  No — Daverill.    No  such  a  name,  this  young  shaver  says." 

**  Not  down  this  Court.  It  wasn't  Burr  by  any  chance  now, 
was  itf 

"  No— DaverilL" 

'*  Because  there  is  a  party  by  the  name  of  Burr  if  you  could 
have  seen  your  way."  This  was  only  the  natural  civility  which 
sometimes  runs  riot  with  an  informant's  judgment,  making  him 
anxious  to  meet  the  inquirer  at  any  ooHt,  whatever  inalienable 
stipulations  the  latter  may  have  committed  himself  to.  In  this 
case  it  seemed  that  nothing  short  of  Daverill,  crisp  and  well 
defined,  would  satisfy  the  conditions.  The  stranger  shook  his  head 
with  as  much  decision  as  reciprocal  civility  permitted — rather  as 
though  he  regretted  his  inability  to  accept  Burr — and  replied  that 
the  name  had  "  got  to  be  "  Daverill  and  no  other.  But  he  seemed 
reluctant  to  leave  the  widows  down  this  Court  un^)iftcd,  saying: — 
''You're  sure  there  ain't  any  other  ol<l  party  now?"    To  which 
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Uncle  Moses  responded :  "  Ne'er  a  one,  master,  to  my  knowledge. 
Widow  Daverill  she's  somewheres  else.  Not  down  this  Court!" 
He  said  it  in  a  valedictory  way  as  though  he  had  no  wish  to  open 
a  new  subject,  and  considered  this  one  closed.  He  had  profited 
by  his  inspection  of  the  stranger,  and  had  formed  a  low  opinion 
of  him. 

But  the  stranger's  reluctance  continued.  "You  couldn't  say, 
I  suppose,"  said  he,  in  a  cautious  hesitating  way,  "you  couldn't 
say  what  countrywoman  she  was,  now  ? "  His  manner  might 
easily  have  been — ^so  Uncle  Mo  thought  at  least — that  of  indigence 
trying  to  get  a  foothold  with  an  eye  to  begging  in  the  end.  It 
really  was  the  furtive  suspiciousness  that  hangs  alike  upon  the 
miscreant  and  the  mere  rebel  against  law  into  whose  bones  the 
fetter  has  rusted.  The  guilt  of  the  former,  if  he  can  cheat  both 
the  gdol  and  the  gallows,  may  merge  in  the  demeanour  of  a  free 
man ;  that  of  the  latter,  after  a  decade  of  prison-service  you  or  I 
might  have  remitted,  will  hang  by  him  till  death. 

Uncle  Mo  may  have  detected,  through  the  mere  blood-poisoning 
of  the  prison,  the  inherent  baseness  of  the  man,  or  may  have  re- 
coiled from  the  type.  Anyway,  his  instinct  was  to  get  rid  of  hint 
And  evidently  the  less  he  said  about  anyone  in  Sapps  Court  the 
better.  So  he  replied,  surlily  enough  considering  his  really  amiaUe 
disposition : — "  No — I  could  not  say  what  countrywoman  she  i^ 
master."  Then  he  thought  a  small  trifle  of  fiction  thrown  in  might 
contribute  to  the  detachment  of  this  man's  curiosity  from  Mn. 
Prichard,  and  added  carelessly : — "  Some  sort  of  a  f oringer  I  take 
it."  Which  accounted,  too,  for  his  knowing  nothing  about  hef» 
No  true  Englishman  knows  anything  about  that  benighted  class. 

Now  the  boy  Michael,  all  eyes  and  ears,  had  somehow  con* 
to  an  imperfect  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Prichard  had  been  in  Ant- 
tralia  once  on  a  time.  The  imperfection  of  this  knowledge  had 
affected  the  name  of  the  place,  and  when  he  ofliciously  struck  itt 
to  supply  it,  he  did  so  inaccurately.  "  Horstrian  she  is!"  Hie 
added: — "  Rode  in  a  circus,  she  did."  But  this  was  only  the  rcao* 
tion  of  misinterpretation  on  a  too  inventive  brain. 

"Then  she  ain't  any  use  to  me.  Austrian,  is  she?"  Thus  the 
stranger;  who  then,  after  a  slow  glare  up  and  down  the  CouA 
in  search  of  further  widows  perhaps,  turned  to  go,  saying  me^ely^^ 
"I'll  wish  you  a  good-morning,  guv'nor.  Good-morning!"  Undi 
Mo>  watched  him  as  he  lurched  up  the  Court,  noting  the  oddity 
of  his  walk.  This  man,  you  see,  had  been  chained  to  another  Kl» 
himself,  and  his  bias  went  to  one  side  like  a  horse  that  has  gci* 
2D  harness.     This  gait  is  known  in  the  class  he  belonged  to  tf 
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Uie   "darby-roD,"   from   the   name   by   which   fetters    are   often 
spoken  of. 

**  How  long  has  that  charackter  been  makin'  the  Court  stink, 
young  Carrots?"  said  Uncle  Moses  to  Michael. 
"  Afore  you  come  up,  Mr.  Moses." 

•*  Afore  I  come  up.    How  long  afore  I  come  up  ?  " 

Michael  appeared  to  pass  through  a  paroxysm  of  acute  calcula- 
tion, ending  in  a  lucid  calm  with  particulars.  *^  Seven  minute  and 
a  half,"  said  he  resolutely,    "  Wanted  my  name,  he  did !  " 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"  I  told  'im  a  name.  Orl  correct  it  was.  Only  it  wam't  mine. 
I  was  too  fly  for  him." 

"What  name  did  you  tell  him? " 

"Mr.  Eking's  at  the  doctor's  shop.  He'll  find  that  all  right. 
He  can  read  it  over  the  door.  He's  got  eyes  in  his  head."  No 
Awibt  sticklers  for  conscience  will  quarrel  with  the  view  that  the 
demands  of  Truth  can  be  satisfied  by  an  authentic  name  applied 
to  the  wrong  person. 

It  did  not  seem  to  grate  on  Uncle  Moses,  who  only  said: — 
''Sharp  boy!  But  don't  you  tell  no  more  lies  than's  wanted.  Only 
BOW  and  again  to  shame  the  Devil,  as  the  sayin'  is.  And  you, 
Kttle  Dave,  don't  you  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  'cos  your  Aunt 
M'riar  she  says  not  to  it."    Dave  promised  to  oblige. 

Aunt  M'riar,  returning  home  with  Dolly  from  a  place  known 

■•"Chapel" — a  place  generally  understood  to  be  good,  and  an 

■Dtidote  to  The  Rising  Sun,  which  represented  Satan  and  was 

W-^nly  missed  meeting  this  visitor  to  Sapps  by  a  couple  of 

"Mnutes.     She  might  have  just  come  face  to  face  with  him  the 

^^  minute  he  left  the  Court,  if  she  had  not  delayed  a  little  at 

^  baker's,  where  she  had  prevailed  on  Sharmanses — the  promoter 

^  some  latent  heat  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  which  came  through 

to  the  pavement,  making  it  nice  and  dry  and  warm  to  set  upon  in 

<JwDp,  cold  weather — to  keep  the  family  Sunday  dinner  back  just 

^ough   to   guarantee    it   brown    all    through,    and    the    potatoes 

CTackly  all  over.     Sharmanses  was  that  obliging  he  would  have 

kep'  it  in — it  was  a  shoulder  of  mutton — any  time  you  named, 

hot  be  declined  to  be  responsible  that  the  gravy  should  not  dry  up. 

So  Dolly  carried  her  aunt's  prayer-book,  feeling  like  the  priests, 

the  Sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  and  Aunt 

ifriar  carried  the  Tin  of  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  and  took  great 

etre  not  to  spill  any  of  the  Gravy.    The  office  of  the  Sons  of  Levi 

WIS  a  sinecure  by  comparison. 

Yfhj  did  our  astute  young  friend  Michael  keep  his  counael 
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about  the  identity  of  the  bloke  that  come  down  the  Court  th^^ 
Sunday  morning?     Well — it  was  not  mere  astuteness  or  wvlg^ 
cunning  on  the  watch  for  an  honorarium.    It  was  really  a  nol>l0 
chivalry  akin  to  that  of  the  schoolboy  who  will  be  flagged  "tSi 
the  blood  comes,  rather  than  tell  upon  his  schoolfellow,  even  thoafi^ 
he  loathes  the  misdemeanour  of  the  latter.     It  was  enough  f  ^ 
Michael  that  this  man  was  wanted  by  Scotland  Yard,  to  m»^ 
silence  seem  a  duty — silence,  at  any  rate,  until  interrogated.    "0^ 
was  certainly  not  going  to  volunteer  information — ^was,  in  fa^^ 
in  the  position  of  the  Humanitarian  who  declined  to  say  whi^''^ 
way  the  fox  had  gone  when  the  scent  was  at  fault;  only  with  tlBJ^ 
difference — that  the  hounds  were  not  in  sight.     Neither  was  1>^ 
threatened  with  the  hunting-whip  of  an  irate  M.F.H.    "  QiTB  tl»* 
beggar  his  chance  I  " — that  was  how  Michael  looked  at  it.    He  wts^ 
knows  the  traditions  of  the  class  this  boy  was  bom  in  will  unde^' 
stand  and  excuse  the  feeling. 

Michael  was — said  his  entourage — ^that  sharp  at  twelve  that  Is^ 
could  understand  almost  anything.  He  had  certainly  understood 
that  the  man  whom  he  saw  in  the  grip  of  the  polioe-cfficer 
turned  in  the  Thames  was  wanted  by  Scotland  Yard,  to  pay 
old  score,  with  possible  additions  to  it  due  to  that  oflfoser's  deatla^ 
He  had  understood,  too,  that  the  attempt  to  capture  the  man  ha<S 
been  treacherous  according  to  his  ideas  of  fair  play,  while  he  ha^ 
no  information  about  his  original  crime.  He  did  not  like  hi^ 
looks,  certainly,  but  then  looks  warn't  much  to  go  by.  His  con-* 
elusion  was — silence  for  the  present,  without  prejudice  to  future 
speech  if  applied  for.  When  that  time  came,  he  would  tell  no  mor0 
lies  than  were  wanted. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OF  A  VISIT  MICHAEL  PAID  HIS  Al.'NT,  AND  OF  A  FISH  HE  NEARLY  CAUGHT. 
THE  PIGEONS.  NEXT  DOOR,  AND  A  PINT  OP  HALF-AND-HALF.  11189 
JULIA  HAWKINS  AND  HER  PARALYTIC  FATHER.  HOW  A  MAN  IN  THB 
BAR  BROKE  HI8  PIPE.  OF  A  VISIT  MICHAEL's  GREAT-AUNT  PAID  MISS 
HAWKINS.  TWO  STRANGE  POLICEMEN.  HOW  MR.  DAVERILL  MIGHT 
HAVE  ESCAPED  HAD  HE  NOT  BEEN  A  SMOKER.  A  MIRACULOUS  RECOV- 
ERY, SPOILED  BY  A  STRAIGHT  SHOT 

Michael  Ragstroar's  mysterious  attraction  to  his  great-aunt  at 
Hammersmith  was  not  discountenanced  or  neutralised  by  his  fam- 
ily in  Sapps  Court,  but  rather  the  reverse:  in  fact,  his  visits  to 
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kr  recsei^ed  as  much  indirect  encouragement  as  his  parents  con- 
sidered might  be  'safely  given  without  rousing  his  natural  com- 
Utifeness,  and  predisposing  him  against  the  ounce  of  influence 
irindi  she  alone  exercised  over  his  rebellious  instincts.  Any  sus- 
picion of  moral  culture  might  have  been  fatal,  holy  influences  of 
evay  sort  being  eschewed  by  Michael  on  principle. 

So  when  Michael's  mother,  some  weeks  later  than  the  foregoing 
iaddent,  remarked  that  it  was  getting  on  for  time  that  her  branch 
d  the  family  should  send  a  quartern  of  shelled  peas  and  two 
poaod  of  cooking-cherries  to  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  as  a  seasonable 
lift,  ber  lord  and  master  had  replied  that  he  wasn't  going  within 
cferen  mile  of  Hammersmith  till  to-morrow  fortnight,  but  that 
be  would  entrust  peas  and  cherries,  as  specified,  to  "  Old  Saturday 
Night,**  a  fellow-coster,  so  named  in  derision  of  his  adoption  of 
teetotalism,  his  name  being  really  Knight.  He  was  also  called 
Temperance  Tommy,  without  irony,  his  name  being  really  Thomas. 
He,  i  resident  in  Chiswick,  would  see  that  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane 
got  the  consignment  safely. 

Midiael's  father  did  this  in  furtherance  of  a  subtle  scheme 
vhidi  succeeded.  His  son  immediately  said : — *'  Just  you  give 
Urn  'em,  and  see  if  he  don't  sneak  'em.  See  if  he  don't  bile  the 
pets  and  make  a  blooming  pudd'n  of  the  cherries.  You  see  if  he 
don't!  That's  all  I  say,  if  you  arsk  me."  A  few  interchanges 
oa  these  lines  ended  in  Michael  undertaking  to  deliver  the  goods 
penonally  as  a  favour,  time  enough  Sunday  morning  for  Aunt 
Bixabeth  Jane  herself  to  make  a  pudding  of  the  cherries,  bloom- 
iog  or  otherwise. 

As  a  sequel,  Michael  arrived  at  his  aunt's  so  early  on  the 
following  Sunday  that  the  peas  and  the  cherries  had  to  wait  for 
boors  to  be  cooked,  while  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  talked  with  matrons 
loond  in  the  alley,  and  he  himself  took  part  in  a  short  fishing 
c^edition,  nearly  catching  a  roach,  who  got  away.  The  Humani- 
^•rian — is  that  quite  the  correct  word,  by-the-by? — ^must  rejoice 
>t  the  frequency  of  this  result  in  angling. 

''The  'ook  givV'  said  Michael,  returning  disappointed.     "Wot 

eta  you  expect  with  inferior  tarkle  ? "    He  then  undertook  to  get 

a  brown  Toby  jug  filled  at  The  Pigeons;  though,  being  church- 

ttme--the  time  at  which  the  Heathen  avail  themselves  of  their 

o|iportunity  of  stopping  away  from  church — the  purchase  of  one 

jnot  full  up,  and  no  cheating,  was  a  statutable  offence  on  the  part 

of  the  seller. 

Bat  when  a  public  has  a  little  back-garden  with  msticated  wood- 

aeata,  painful  to  those  rash  enough  to  avail  themselves  of 
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them,  and  a  negotiable  wall  you  and  your  jug  can  climb  o' 
and  descend  from  by  the  table  no  one  ever  get8  his  legs  ua^^' 
owing  to  this  same  rusticity  of  structure,  then  you  can  do  ^ 
Michael  did,  and  make  your  presence  felt  by  whistling  throt*^* 
the  keyhole,  without  fear  of  incriminating  the  Egeria  of  *t^* 
beer-fountuin  in  the  locked  and  shuttered  bar,  near  at  hand. 

Egeria  was  not  far  off,  for  her  voice  came  saying: — *^  Say  yc^"*^^ 
name  through  the  keyhole;  the  key's  took  out.  .  .  .    No,  you  ai^^ 
Mrs.  Treadwell  next  door!    You're  a  boy."  - 

"Ain't    a    party-next-door's  grandnephew   a   boy?"   exclaim. ^^ 
Michael  indignantly.    *'  She's  sent  me  with  her  own  jug  for  a  pt- 
of  arf  narf !    Here's  the  coppers,  all  square.    You  won't  have  not 
ing  to  complain  of,  Miss  'Orkins." 

Miss  Hawkins,  the  daughter  of  The  Pigeons,  or  at  least  of  ib^f 
proprietor,  opened  the  door  and  admitted  Michael  Ragstroar. 
father  had  drawn  his  last  quart  for  a  customer  many  long  yea 
ago,  and  his  right-hand  half  was  passing  the  last  days  of  its  lil 
in  a  bedroom  upstairs.     A  nonagenarian  i)araly8ed  all  down  oi 
side  may  be  described  as  we  have  described  Mr.  Hawkins.    He  wt 
still  able  to  see  dimly,  with  one  eye,  the  glorious  series  of 
ing  prints  that  lined  the  walls  of  his  room;  and  such  pulses  as 
had  left  were  stirred  with  momentary  enthusiasm  when  the  Pytcl*'^ 
ley  Hunt  reached  the  surviving  half  of  his  understanding.     Th^^ 
other  half  of  him  had  lived,  and  seemed  to  have  died,  years  agc^-^ 
The  two  halves  may  have  taken  too  much  when  they  were  abl^^ 
to  move  about   together  and  gt^t   at  it — too  much  brandy,   rum  ^ 
whisky;  too  many  short  nips  and  long  nips — too  cordial  cordials -^ 
Perhaps  his  daughter  took  the  riglit  ([uantity  of  all  these  to  m- 
nicety,  but  appearances  were  against  her.     She  was  a  woman  ot 
the  t>7)e  that  must  have  been  recognised  in  its  girlhood  as  stun- 
ning,  or   rijjping,   by   the   tlien    frotiuenters   of   the   bar    of    The 
Pigeons,  and  wliich  now  was  reluctant  to  admit  that  its  powers 
to  rip  or  stim  were  on  the  wane  at  forty.     It  was  that  of  an 
inflamed  blonde  putting  on  flesh,  whicli  meant  to  have  business 
relations  with  dropsy  later  on.  unless — which  seemed  unlikely — 
its  owner  should  discontinue  her  present  one  wMth  those  nips  and 
cordials.     She  had  no  misgivings,  so  far,  on  this  point;  nor  any, 
apparently,  about  the  seductive  roll  of  a  really  fine  pair  of  blue 
eyes.     While  as  for  her  hair,  the  hulk  and  number  of  the  curl- 
papers it  was  still  screwed  up  in  spoke  volumes  of  what  its  release 
would  reveal  to  an  astonished  Sunday  afternoon  when  its  hour 
should  come — not  far  off  now. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  darkened  bar,  smoking  a  long  clay. 
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Michael  felt  as  if  he  knew  him  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  him, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  pipe  was  out  of  his  mouth  that  he  saw  who 
be  was.  He  had  been  ascribing  to  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
pipe  the  face-twist  which,  when  it  was  removed,  showed  as  a  slight 
distortion.  It  was  the  man  he  had  seen  twice,  once  in  the  garden 
be  had  just  left,  and  once  at  Sapps  Court.  Michael  considered  that 
be  was  entitled  to  a  gratuity  from  this  man,  having  interpreted 
bis  language  as  a  promise  to  that  effect,  and  having  received 
nothing  so  far. 

He  was  not  a  diffident  or  timid  character,  as  we  know.  '^  Seen 
yon  afore,  guv'nor !  "  was  his  greeting. 

The  man  gave  a  start,  breaking  his  pipe  in  three  pieces,  but 
setting  no  farther  than  the  first  letter  of  an  oath  of  irritation  at 
tbe  accident.  "What  boy's  this?"  he  cried  out,  with  an  eamest- 
Ofiss  nothing  visible  warranted. 

"Lard's  merpy,  Mr.  Wix! "  exclaimed  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
turning  round  from  the  compounding  of  the  half-and-half. 
"What  a  turn  you  givM  And  along  of  nothing  but  little  Micky 
fcnn  Mrs.  Treadwell  next  door  I     Which  most,  Micky?     Ale  or 

stout  r* 

"Most  of  whichever  costis  most,"  answered  Michael,  with  sim- 
plicity. Thereon  he  felt  himself  taken  by  the  arm,  and  turning, 
^w  the  man's  face  looking  close  at  him.  It  was  the  sort  of  face 
"^t  makes  the  end  of  a  dream  a  discomfort  to  the  awakener. 

"Now,  you  young  beggar! — where  have  you  seen  me  afore?  I 
^  t  going  to  hurt  you.    You  tell  up  straight  and  tell  the  truth." 

^  Not  onlest  you  leave  hold  of  my  arm ! " 

"You  do  like  he  says,  Mr.  Wix.  .  .  .  Now  you  tell  Mr.  Wix, 
*icky.  He  won't  hurt  you."  Thus  Miss  Julia,  procuring  liberty 
*or  the  hand  to  receive  the  half-and-half  she  was  balancing  its 
foam  on. 

Michael  rubbed  the  arm  with  his  free  hand  as  he  took  the 
"J^n  jug,  to  express  resentment  in  moderation.  But  he  answered 
^  Questioner : — "  Round  in  Sappses  Court  beyont  the  Dials  acrost 
^^ord  Street  keepin'  to  your  left  off  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
*ou  come  to  see  for  a  widder,  and  there  wam't  no  widder  for  yer. 
Mean  to  say  there  was  ? " 

"  Where  I  sent  you,  Mr.  Wix,"  said  Miss  Julia.  "  To  Sapps 
Court,  where  Mrs.  Treadwell  directed  me — where  her  nephew  lives. 
That's  this  boy's  father.    You'll  find  that  right." 

"Your  Mrs.  Treadmill,  she's  all  right  Sapps  Court's  all  right 
^  itself.  But  it  ain't  the  Court  I  was  tracking  out.  11  it  was, 
they'd  have  known  the  name  of  Daverill.     Why — the  place  ain't 
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no  bigger  than  a  prison  yard  I  About  the  length  of  down  your 
back-garden  to  the  water's  edge.  It's  the  wrong  Court,  and  ibete 
you  have  it  in  a  word.  She's  in  Capps  Court  or  Gapps  Court — 
some  *  *  *  of  a  Court  or  other — ^not  Sapps."  A  metaphor  has 
to  be  omitted  here,  as  it  might  give  ofiFenoe.  It  was  not  reaUj 
a  well-chosen  or  appropriate  one,  and  is  no  loss  to  the  text.  **  What's 
this  boy*s  name,  and  no  lies? "  he  added  after  muttering  to  himaelf 
on  the  same  lines  volcanically. 

''  How  often  do  you  want  to  be  told  that,  Mr.  Wixt  This  boy's 
Micky  Rackstraw,  lives  with  his  grandmother  next  door.  .  •  . 
Well — her  sister  then!    It's  all  as  one.    Ain't  you,  Micky?" 

'^Ah!  Don't  live  there,  though.  Comes  ea^-like,  now  and 
again.    Like  the  noospapers." 

'^  He's  a  young  liar,  then.  Told  me  his  name  was  Hcey."  Miss 
Hawkins  pointed  out  that  Ikey  and  Micky  were  substantially 
identical.  But  she  was  unable  to  make  the  same  claim  for  Back- 
straw  and  Ekins,  when  told  that  Micky  had  laid  claim  to  the 
latter.  She  waived  the  point  and  conducted  the  beer-bearer  back 
the  way  he  came,  handing  him  the  brown  jug  over  the  wall,  not 
to  spill  it. 

But  she  suggested,  in  consideration  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
half-and-half,  that  her  next-door  neighbour  might  oblige  by  step- 
ping in  by  the  private  entrance,  to  speak  concerning  Sapps  Court 
and  its  inhabitants;  all  known  to  her  more  or  less,  no  doubt. 
Which  Aunt  Elizabeth  was  glad  to  do,  seeing  that  the  cherry-tart 
was  only  just  put  in  the  oven,  and  she  could  spare  that  few  min- 
utes without  risk. 

Now,  this  old  lady,  though  she  was  but  a  charwoman  depending 
for  professional  engagements  rather  on  the  goodwill — for  auld 
lang  syne — of  one  or  two  families  in  Chiswick,  of  prodigious  opu- 
lence in  her  eyes,  yet  was  regarded  by  Sapps  Court,  when  she 
visited  her  niece,  Mrs.  Rackstraw,  or  Kagstroar,  Michael's  mother, 
as  distinctly  superior.  Aunt  Al'riar  especially  had  been  so  much 
impressed  with  a  grey  shawl  with  fringes  and  a  ready  cule — spelt 
thus  by  repute — which  she  carried  when  she  come  of  a  Sunday, 
that  she  had  not  only  asked  her  to  tea,  but  had  taken  her  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Prichard  upstairs.  She  had  also  in  conversation 
taken  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  largely  into  her  confidence  about  Mrs. 
Prichard,  repeating,  indeed,  all  she  knew  of  her  except  what 
related  to  her  convict  husband.  About  that  she  kept  an  honour- 
able silence. 

It  was  creditable  to  Miss  Juliarawkins.  whose  name — ^written 
as  pronounced — g^ves  us  what  we  contend  is  an  innocent  pleasure^ 
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that  she  ahaold  have  suspected  the  truth  about  Wix  or  Daverill's 
want  of  shrewdness  when  he  visited  Sapps  Court.  She  had  been 
hliassed  towards  this  suspicion  by  the  fact  that  the  man,  when  he 
first  referred  to  Sapps  Court,  had  spoken  the  name  as  though 
sure  of  it;  and  it  was  to  test  its  validity  that  she  invited  Aunt 
Eliaabeth  Jane  round  by  the  private  door,  and  introduced  her 
to  the  darkened  bar,  where  the  ex-convict  was  lighting  another 
pipe.  She  had  heard  Mrs.  Treadwell  speak  of  Aunt  M'riar;  and 
now,  having  formed  a  true  enough  image  of  the  area  of  the  Court, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  its  inhabitants  would  be  ac- 
quainted, and  would  talk  over  each  other's  affairs. 

"^Who  the  Hell's  that?"  Mr.  Wix  started  as  if  a  wasp  had 
stung  him,  as  the  old  charwoman's  knock  came  at  the  private 
entrance  alongside  of  the  bar.  He  seemed  very  sensitive,  always 
on  the  watch  for  surprises. 

"  Only  old  Treadwell  from  next  door.  She  ain't  going  to  hurt 
yoa,  Tom.  You  be  easy."  Miss  Hawkins  spoke  with  another 
manner  as  well  as  another  name  now  that  she  and  this  man  were 
alone.  She  may  never  possibly  have  known  his  own  proper  name, 
he  having  been  introduced  to  her  as  Thomas  Wix  twenty  years 
ago.  An  introduction  with  a  sequel  which  scarcely  comes  into 
the  story. 

His  answer  was  beginning : — "  It's  easy  to  say  be  easy  .  .  ." 
when  the  woman  left  the  room  to  admit  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane. 
Who  came  in  finishing  the  drying  of  hands*  suddenly  washed* 
on  a  clean  Sunday  apron.  **  Lawsy  me.  Miss  Hawkins ! "  said  she. 
**  I  didn't  know  you  had  anybody  here." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  eniamer  the  conversation.  After  a  short 
interlude  about  the  weather,  to  which  the  man's  contribution  was 
a  grunt  at  most,  the  old  lady  had  been  started  on  the  subject 
of  her  nephew  and  Sapps  Court,  and  to  this  he  gave  attention. 
If  she  had  had  her  tortoiseshell  glasses  she  might  have  been  fright- 
ened by  the  way  he  knitted  his  brows  to  listen.  But  she  had  left 
them  behind  in  her  hurry,  and  he  kept  back  in  a  dark  corner. 

"About  this  same  aged  widow  body,"  said  he,  fixing  the  con- 
Tersation  to  the  point  that  interested  him.  *''  What  sort  of  an 
age  now  should  you  give  her?  Eighty — ninety — ninety-five — 
ninety-nine!"  He  stopped  short  of  a  hundred.  Nobody  one 
knows  is  a  hundred.    Centenarians  are  only  in  newspapers. 

"  I  can  tell  you  her  age  from  her  lips,  mister.  Eighty-one  next 
birthday.    And  her  name,  Maisie  Prichard." 

Mr.  Wiz^s  attention  deepened,  and  his  scowl  with  it.  '*  Now, 
can  yon  make  that  safe  to  go  upon  ? "  he  said  with  a  harsh  stress 
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on  a  voice  already  harsh.  '^  How  came  the  old  lady  to  say  her  own 
christened  name!  Ill  pound  it  I  might  talk  to  you  most  of  the 
day  and  never  know  your  first  name.  Old  folks  they  half  forget 
'em  as  often  as  not." 

Miss  Hawkins  struck  in : — *^  Now  you're  talking  silly,  Mr.  Wix. 
How  many  young  folk  tell  you  their  christened  names  right  off?" 
But  she  had  got  on  weak  ground.  She  got  off  it  again  discreetly. 
''  Anyhow,  Mrs.  Treadwell  she's  inventing  nothing,  having  no  call 
to."  She  turned  to  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  with  the  question : — '^  How 
come  she  to  happen  to  mention  the  name,  ma'am  ?  " 

''Just  as  you  or  I  might.  Miss  Julia.  Mrs.  Wardle  she  said, 
'I  was  remarking  of  it  to  Mrs.  Treadwell,'  she  said,  'only  just 
afore  we  come  upstairs,  ma'am,'  she  said,  '  that  you  was  one  of 
twins,  ma'am,'  she  said.  And  then  old  Mrs.  Prichard  she  says, 
*  Ay,  to  be  sure,'  she  says,  '  twins  we  were — Maisie  and  Phoebe. 
Forty-five  years  ago  she  died,  Phoebe  did,'  she- says.  'And  I've 
never  forgotten  Phoebe,'  she  says.  '  Nor  yet  I  shan't  forget  Phoebe 
not  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred ! ' " 

"  Goard  blind  my  soul ! "  Mr.  Wix  muttered  this  to  himself, 
and  though  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  failed  to  catch  the  words,  she 
shuddered  at  the  manner  of  them.  She  did  not  like  this  Mr.  Wix, 
and  wished  she  had  not  forgotten  her  tortoiseshell  spectacles,  so 
as  to  see  better  what  he  was  like.  The  words  she  heard  him  say 
next  had  nothing  in  them  to  cause  a  shudder,  though  the  manner 
of  them  showed  vexation : — "  If  that  ain't  try  in'  to  a  man's  tem- 
per! There  she  was  all  the  time!"  It  is  true  he  qualified  this 
last  substantive  by  the  adjective  the  story  so  often  has  to  leave 
out,  but  it  was  not  very  uncommon  in  those  days  along  the  river- 
side between  Fulham  and  Kew. 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  name  was  Daverill,"  said  Miss  Haw- 
kins, taking  the  opportunity  to  release  a  curl-paper  at  a  looking- 
glass  behind  bottles.  It  was  just  upon  time  to  open,  and  the  bar- 
maid had  got  her  Sunday  out. 

"Why  the  Hell  shouldn't  the  name  be  Daverill?  In  course 
I  did!  Ask  your  pardon  for  swearing,  missis.  .  .  ."  This  was  to 
the  visitor,  who  had  begun  to  want  to  go.  "  You'll  excuse  my 
naming  to  you  all  ray  reasons,  but  I'll  just  mention  this  one,  not 
to  be  misunderstood.  This  here  old  lady's  a  sort  of  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  when  I  came  back  from  abroad  I  says  to  myself  I'd 
like  to  look  up  old  Mrs.  Daverill.  So  I  make  inquiry,  you  see, 
and  my  man  he  tells  me — he  was  an  old  mate  of  mine,  you  see — 
she's  gone  to  live  at  Sevenoaks — do  you  see  ? — at  Sevenoaks.  .  •  ," 

"  Ah,  I  see !    I've  been  at  Sevenoaks," 
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**  WeU — tbere  she  had  been  and  gone  away  to  town  again.  Then 
says  I,  'What's  her  address?'  So  they  told  me  they  didn't  know, 
it  was  so  long  agone.  But  the  old  woman — her  name  was  Killick, 
or  Forbes  was  it? — no,  Killick — remembered  directing  on  a  letter 
to  ICrs.  Daverill,  Sapps  Court.  And  Juliar  here  she  said  she'd 
heard  tell  of  Sapps  Court.  So  I  hunted  the  place  up  and  found 
it.  Then  your  Mrs.  Wardle's  husband — I  take  it  he  was  Moses 
Wardle  the  heavyweight  in  my  young  days — ^he  put  me  off  the  scent 
because  of  the  name.  The  only  way  to  make  Prichard  of  her  I  can 
see  is — she  married  again.  Well — did  no  one  ever  hear  of  an  old 
fool  that  got  married  again?" 

^  That's  nothing,"  said  Miss  Hawkins.  "  They'll  marry  again 
with  the  rattle  in  their  throats." 

That  tart  was  in  the  oven,  and  had  to  be  remembered.  Or  else 
Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  wanted  to  see  no  more  of  Mr.  Wix.  '^  I  must 
be  running  back  to  my  cooking,"  said  she.  ^^  But  if  this  gentleman 
goes  again  to  find  out  Sappses,  he's  only  got  to  ask  for  my  niece 
at  Number  One,  or  Mrs.  Wardle  at  Number  Seven,  and  he'll  find 
Mrs.  Prichard  easy."  She  did  not  speak  directly  to  the  man,  and 
he  for  his  part  noticed  her  departure  very  slightly,  giving  it  a  frac- 
tion of  a  grunt  he  wanted  the  rest  of  later. 

Nor  did  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  seem  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  away 
when  Miss  Hawkins  had  seen  her  to  the  door.  She  lingered  a 
moment  to  refer  to  Aunt's  M'riar's  talk  of  Widow  Prichard.  Cer- 
tainly Mrs.  Wardle  at  Number  Seven  she  said  nothing  of  any  sec- 
ond marriage,  and  thought  Prichard  was  the  name  of  the  old  lady's 
first  husband,  who  had  died  in  Van  Diemcn's  Land.  Miss  Julia 
paid  very  little  attention.  What  business  of  hers  was  Widow 
Prichard?  She  was  much  more  interested  in  a  couple  of  policemen 
walking  along  the  lane.  Not  a  very  common  spectacle  in  that 
retired  thoroughfare  I  Also,  instead  of  following  on  along  the 
riverside  road  it  opened  into,  they  both  wheeled  right-about-face 
and  came  back. 

Miss  Julia,  taking  down  a  shutter  to  reinstate  The  Pigeons 
as  a  tavern  open  to  customers,  noted  that  the  faces  of  these  two 
were  strange  to  her.  Also  that  they  passed  her  with  the  barest 
good-morning,  forbiddingly.  The  police  generally  cultivate  inter- 
course with  public-house  keepers  of  every  sort,  but  when  one  hap- 
pens to  be  a  lady  with  ringlets  especially  so;  even  should  her  com- 
plexion be  partly  due  to  correctives,  to  amalgamate  a  blotch  iness. 
These  officers  overdid  their  indifference,  and  it  attracted  Miss 
Julia's  attention. 

Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  thought  at  the  time  she  might  have  \m&- 
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taken  what  she  heard  one  of  them  say  to  the  other.  For,  of  course, 
she  passed  them  close.  The  words  she  heard  seemed  to  be : — ^*  That 
will  be  Hawkins."  Something  in  them  rang  false  with  her  concept 
of  the  situation.  But  there  was  the  cherry-tart  to  be  seen  to,  and 
some  peas  to  boil.  Only  not  the  whole  lot  at  once  for  only  her 
and  Michael !  As  for  that  boy,  she  had  sent  him  off  to  the  baker's, 
the  minute  he  came  back,  to  wait  till  the  bit  of  the  best  end  of  the 
neck  was  sure  to  be  quite  done,  and  bring  it  away  directly  minute. 

That  day  there  was  an  unusually  high  spring-tide  on  the  river, 
and  presumably  elsewhere;  only  that  did  not  concern  Hammer- 
smith, which  ascribed  the  tides  to  local  impulses  inherent  in  the 
Thames.  Just  after  midday  the  water  was  aU  but  up  to  the  necks 
of  the  piers  of  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  the  island  at  Chiswick 
was  nearly  submerged.  Willows  standing  in  lakes  were  recording 
the  existence  of  towing-jmths  no  longer  able  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  the  insolent  plash  of  ripples  over  wharves  that  had 
always  thought  themselves  above  that  sort  of  thing  seemed  to  say: — 
"Thus  far  will  I  come,  and  a  little  farther  for  that  matter." 
Father  Thames  never  quite  touched  the  landing  of  the  boat-ladder, 
at  the  end  of  the  garden  at  The  Pigeons,  but  he  went  within  six 
inches  of  it. 

"  The  water  wasnH  like  you  see  it  now,  that  day,"  said  a  man 
in  the  stem  of  a  boat  that  was  hanging  about  o£F  the  garden.  "  All 
of  five  foot  lower  down,  I  should  figure  it.  He  didn't  want  no  help 
to  get  up — not  he !  " 

"  It  was  a  tidy  jump  up,  any  way  you  put  it,"  said  the  stroke  oar. 

"  Well — he  could  have  done  it !  But  he  was  aiming  to  help  his 
man  to  a  seat  in  the  boat,  not  to  get  a  lift  up  for  himself.  I've 
not  a  word  to  say  against  Toby  Ibbetson,  mind  you!  He  took 
an  advantage  some  wouldn't,  maybe.  And  then  it's  how  you  look 
at  it,  when  all's  done.  You  know  what  Daverill  was  wanted  for? " 
Oh  yes — both  oars  knew  that.  "  I  call  to  mind  the  place — ^knew 
it  well  enough.  Out  near  Waltham  Abbey.  Lonely  sort  of 
spot.  .  .  .  Yes — the  girl  died.  Not  before  she'd  had  time  to 
swear  to  the  twist  in  his  face.  He  had  been  seen  and  identified 
none  so  far  off  an  hour  before.  Quite  a  young  girl.  Father  cut 
his  throat.  So  would  you.  Thought  he  ought  to  have  seen  the 
girl  safe  home.  So  he  ought.  Ain't  that  our  man's  whistle?" 
The  boat,  slowly  worked  in  towards  The  Pigeons,  lays  to  a  few 
strokes  off  on  the  slack  water.  The  tide's  mandate  to  stop  has 
come.    The  sergeant  is  waiting  for  a  second  whistle  to  act. 

Inside  the  tavern  the  woman  has  closed  the  street-door  abruptly — 
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has  given  the  alarm.  ''  There's  two  in  the  lane !  "  she  gasps.  ''  Be 
aharp,  Tom!" 

**  Through  the  garden  ?  "  he  says.    "  Run  out  to  see." 

She  w  back  almost  before  the  door  she  opens  has  swung  to. 
"  If  8  all  up,  Tom,"  she  cries.    "  There's  the  boat  I  " 

**  Stand  dear,  Juli-ar ! "  he  says.  **  I'll  have  a  look  at  your  roof. 
Needn't  say  I'm  at  home.    Where's  the  key  ? " 

"  m  give  it  you.  You  go  up !  "  She  forgets  something,  though, 
in  her  hurry.  His  pipe  remains  on  the  table  where  he  left  it 
smoking,  lying  across  the  unemptied  pewter.  He  forgets  it,  too, 
though  he  follows  her  deliberately  enough.  Recollection  and 
emergency  rarely  shake  hands. 

She  meets  him  on  the  stairs  coming  down  from  the  room  where 
the  paralysed  man  lies,  hearing  but  little,  seeing  only  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling.  ''  It's  on  the  corner  of  the  chimney-piece,"  she 
says.  "He's  asleep."  Daverill  passes  her,  and  just  as  he  reaches 
the  door  remembers  the  pipe.  It  would  be  fatal  to  call  out  with 
that  single  knock  at  the  house-door  below.    Too  late! 

She  still  forgets  that  pipe,  and  only  waits  to  be  sure  he  Is 
through,  to  open  the  door  to  the  knocker.  By  the  time  she  does 
so  he  has  found  the  key  and  passed  through  the  dormer  door  that 
gives  on  the  leads.  The  paralysed  man  has  not  moved.  More- 
over, he  cannot  see  the  short  ladder  that  leads  to  the  exit.  It  is 
on  his  dead  side. 

"  You've  a  party  here  that*s  wanted,  missis.  Name  of  Wix  or 
Daverill.  Man  about  five-and-forty.  Dark  hair  and  light  eyes. 
Side-draw  on  the  mouth.  Goes  with  a  lurch.  Two  upper  front 
eye-teeth  missing.  Carries  a  gold  hunting-watch  on  a  steel  chain. 
Wears  opal  ring  of  apparent  value.  Stammers  slightly."  So  tlie 
police-officer  reads  from  his  warrant  or  instructions,  which  he  of- 
fers to  show  to  Miss  Hawkins,  who  scarcely  glances  at  it. 

Who  so  surprised  and  plausible  as  she  ?  Why — her  father  is  the 
only  man  in  the  house,  and  him  on  his  back  this  fifteen  years  or 
morel  What's  more,  he  doesn*t  wear  an  opal  ring.  Nor  any  ring 
at  all,  for  that  matter!  But  come  in  and  see.  I..ook  all  over  the 
house  if  desired.    She  won't  stand  in  the  way. 

"  Our  instruction  is  to  search,"  says  the  officer.  lie  looks  like 
a  sub-inspector,  and  is  evidently  what  a  malefactor  would  consider 
a  ''bad  man"  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  Miss  Hawkins  knows 
that  her  right  of  sanctuary,  if  any,  is  a  feeble  claim,  probably  over- 
ruled by  some  police  regulation:  and  invites  the  officers  into  the 
house,  ahnost  too  demonstratively.  Just  then  she  suddenly  recol- 
lects that  pipe. 
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''  You  can  find  your  way  in,  mister,"  she  sajrs ;  and  goes  through 
to  the  bar.    The  moment  she  does  so  the  officer  shows  alacrity. 

**  Keep  an  eye  to  that  cellar-flap,  Jacomb,"  he  says  to  his  mate, 
and  follows  the  lady  of  the  house.  He  is  only  just  in  time.  ^  Is 
that  your  father's  pipe  t "  he  asks.  In  another  moment  she  would 
have  hidden  it 

"Which  pipe? — oh,  this  pipe! — this  pipe  ain't  nothing.  Left 
stood  overnight,  I  suppose."  And  she  paused  to  think  of  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  pipe  suppressed.  There  was  no  open  grate 
in  the  bar  to  throw  it  behind.  She  was  a  poor  liar,  too,  and  was 
losing  her  head. 

"  Give  me  hold  a  quarter  of  a  minute,"  says  the  officer.  She 
cannot  refuse  to  give  the  pipe  up.  "  Someone's  had  a  whi£F  off 
this  pipe  since  closing-time  last  night,"  he  continues,  touching 
the  still  warm  bowl ;  for  all  this  had  passed  very  quickly.  And  he 
actually  puts  the  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  in  two  or  three  draws  works 
up  its  lingering  spark.  "  A  good  mouthful  of  smoke,"  says  he,  blow- 
ing it  out  in  a  cloud. 

"You  can  look  where  you  like,"  mutters  the  woman  sullenly. 
"  There's  no  man  for  you.  Only  you  won't  want  to  disturb  my 
father.    He's  only  just  fell  asleep." 

"  He'll  be  sleeping  pretty  sound  after  fifteen  year."  Thus  the 
officer,  and  the  unhappy  woman  felt  she  had  indeed  made  a  com- 
plete mess  of  the  case.  "  Which  is  his  room  now,  ma'am  ?  We'll 
go  there  first." 

Up  the  stairs  and  past  a  window  looking  on  the  garden.  The 
day  is  hot  beneath  the  July  sun,  and  the  two  men  in  uniform 
who  are  coming  up  the  so-called  garden,  or  rather  gravelled  yard, 
behind  The  Pigeons,  are  mopping  the  sweat  from  their  brows. 
They  might  have  been  customers  from  the  river,  but  Miss  Hawkins 
knows  the  look  of  them  too  well  for  that.  The  house  is  sur- 
rounded— watched  back  and  front.  Escape  is  hopeless,  successful 
concealment  the  only  chance. 

"  Been  on  his  back  like  that  for  fifteen  years,  has  he  \ "  So 
says  the  officer  looking  at  the  prostrate  figure  of  the  old  man  on 
the  couch.  He  is  not  asleep  now — far  from  it.  His  mouth  begins 
to  move,  uttering  jargon.  His  one  living  eye  has  light  in  it. 
There  is  something  he  wants  to  say  and  struggles  for  in  vain. 
"  Can't  make  much  out  of  that,"  is  the  verdict  of  his  male  hearer. 
His  daughter  can  say  that  he  is  asking  his  visitor's  name  and  what 
he  wants.  He  can  understand  when  spoken  to,  she  says.  But  the 
intruder  is  pointing  at  the  door  leading  to  the  roof.  "  Where  does 
that  go  to?"  he  asks. 
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**Out  on  the  tiles.  I'll  see  for  the  key  and  let  you  through, 
if  youll  stop  a  minute."  It  is  the  only  good  bit  of  acting  she  has 
done.  Perhaps  despair  gives  histrionic  power.  She  sees  a  chance 
of  deferring  the  breaking-down  of  that  door,  and  who  knows  what 
may  hang  on  a  few  minutes  of  successful  delay?  Before  she  goes 
she  suggests  again  that  the  paralysed  man  will  understand  what 
is  said  to  him  if  spoke  to  plain.  Clearly,  he  who  speaks  plain 
to  him  will  do  a  good-natured  act. 

Whether  the  officer's  motives  are  Samaritan  or  otherwise,  he 
takes  the  hint.  As  the  woman  gets  out  of  hearing,  he  says : — "  You 
are  the  master  of  this  house,  I  take  it?"  And  his  hearer's  crip- 
pled mouth  half  succeeds  in  its  struggle  for  an  emphatic  assent. 
He  continues : — "  In  course  you  are.  I'm  Sub-Inspector  Cardwell, 
N  Division.  There's  a  man  concealed  in  your  house  I'm  after. 
He's  wanted.  .  .  .  Who  is  he  ? " — a  right  guess  of  an  unintel- 
ligible question — "You  mean  what  name  does  he  go  by?  Well — 
his  name's  Daverill,  but  he's  called  Thornton  or  Wix  as  may  be. 
P'r'aps  you  know  him,  sir?"  Whether  or  no,  the  name  has  had 
effect  electrically  on  its  hearer,  who  struggles  frantically — pain- 
fully— hopelessly  for  speech.  The  officer  says  commiseratingly : — 
"  Poor  devil! — he's  quite  oflF  his  jaw  ";  and  then,  going  to  the  open 
window,  calls  out  to  his  mates  of  the  river-service,  below  in  the 
garden : — **  Keep  an  eye  on  the  roof,  boys." 

Then  he  goes  out  on  the  stair-landing.  That  woman  is  too  long 
away — it  is  out  of  all  reason.  As  he  passes  the  paralytic  man, 
be  notes  that  he  seems  to  be  struggling  violently  for  something — 
either  to  speak  or  to  rise.  lie  cannot  tell  which,  and  he  does  best 
to  hasten  the  return  of  the  woman  who  can. 

Out  on  the  landing,  Miss  Hawkins,  who  has  not  been  looking 
for  keys,  but  supplying  her  first  Sunday  customers  in  their  own 
jugs,  protests  that  she  has  fairly  turned  the  house  over  in  her 
key-hunt — all  in  vain!  Her  interest  seems  vivid  that  these  police 
shall  not  be  kept  o£F  her  roof.  She  suggests  that  a  builder's  yard 
in  the  Kew  Road  will  furnish  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach  the 
roof.  "  Shut  on  Sunday ! "  says  Sub-Inspector  Cardwell  conclu- 
sively. Then  let  someone  who  knows  how  be  summoned  to  pick 
the  lock.  By  all  means,  if  such  a  person  is  at  hand.  But  no  trade 
will  come  out  Sunday,  except  the  turn-cock,  obviously  useless. 
That  is  the  verdict.  "  You'll  never  be  for  breaking  down  the  door, 
Mr.  Inspector,  with  my  father  there  ill  in  the  room!" — is  the 
woman's  appeal.  "  Not  till  we've  looked  everywhere  else,"  is  the 
reply.  "  I'll  say  that  much.  I'll  see  through  the  cupboards  in  tho 
room,  though.    That  won't  hurt  him." 
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Little  did  either  of  them  anticipate  what  met  their  ^yes  as  the 
door  opened.  There  on  the  couch,  no  longer  on  his  hack,  but  sit- 
ting up  and  gasping  for  clearer  speech,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
achieved  in  part,  was  the  paralysis-stricken  man.  The  left  handy 
powerless  no  longer,  was  still  uncertain  of  its  purpose,  and  wav- 
ered in  its  ill-directed  motion ;  the  right,  needed  to  raise  him  from 
his  pillow,  grasped  the  level  moulding  of  the  couch-back.  Its  fin- 
gers still  showed  a  better  colour  than  those  of  its  feUow,  which 
trembled  and  closed  and  reopened,  as  though  to  make  trial  of  their 
new-found  power.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  this  hand  rather  than 
on  his  daughter  or  the  stranger.  His  knees  jerked  against  the 
light  bondage  of  a  close  dressing-gown,  and  his  right  foot  was 
striving  to  lift  or  help  the  other  down  to  the  floor.  Probably  life 
was  slower  to  return  to  it  than  to  the  hand,  as  the  blood  returns 
soonest  to  the  finger-tips  after  frost.  Only  the  face  was  quite 
changed  from  its  seeming  of  but  ten  minutes  back.  The  voice 
choked  and  stammered  still,  but  speech  came  in  the  end,  breaking 
out  with  a  shout-burst : — ^**  Stop — stop — stop !  " 

"  Easy  80 — easy  so !  "  says  the  police-officer,  as  the  woman  gives 
way  to  a  fit  of  hysterical  crying,  more  the  breaking-point  of  nerve- 
tension  than  either  joy  or  pain.  "Easy  so,  master! — easy  does 
it.    Don't  you  be  frightened.    Plenty  of  time  and  to  spare! " 

The  old  mail  gets  his  foot  to  the  fioor,  and  his  daughter,  under 
no  impulse  of  reason — mere  nerve-paroxysm — runs  to  his  side  cry- 
ing out :-^"  No,  dear  father!  No,  dear  father!  Lie  down — lie 
down ! "  She  is  trying  to  force  him  back  to  his  pillow,  while  he 
chokes  out  something  he  finds  it  harder  to  say  than  "  Stop — stop ! " 
which  still  comes  at  intervals. 

**  I  should  make  it  easy  for  him.  Miss  Ilawkins,  if  I  was  in  your 
place.  Let  the  old  gentleman  please  himself."  Thus  the  officer, 
whose  sedateness  of  manner  acts  beneficially.  She  accepts  the 
suggestion,  standing  back  from  her  father  with  a  stupid,  bewil- 
dered gaze,  between  him  and  the  exit  to  the  roof.  '*  Give  him 
time,"  says  Sub-Inspector  Cardwell. 

He  takes  the  time,  and  his  speech  dies  down.  But  he  can  move 
that  hand  better  now — may  make  its  action  serve  for  speech. 
Slowly  ho  raises  it  and  points — points  straight  at  his  daughter. 
He  wants  her  help — is  that  it?  She  thinks  so,  but  when  she  acts 
on  the  impulse  he  repels  her,  feebly  shouting  out:  "  No — no— nol  " 

"  Come  out  from  between  him  and  the  clock,  missis,"  says  the 
officer,  thinking  he  has  caught  a  word  right,  and  that  a  clock  near 
the  door  is  what  the  old  man  points  at.  "  He  thinks  it's  six 
o'clock." 
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But  the  word  was  not  six.  The  daughter  moves  aside,  and  yet 
the  finger  points.  ''  It's  nowhere  near  six,  father  dear  I  "  she  says. 
•*Not  one  o'clock  yet  I"  But  still  the  finger  points.  And  now  a 
wave  of  clearer  articulation  overcomes  a  sibilant  that  has  been  the 
worst  enemy  of  speech,  and  leaves  the  tongue  free.  "Wix!" 
That's  the  word. 

''Got  it  I"  exclaims  the  officer,  and  the  woman  with  a  shriek 
falls  insensible.  He  takes  little  notice  of  her,  but  whistles  for  his 
mate  below — a  peculiar  whistle.  It  brings  the  man  who  was  keep- 
ing watch  in  the  lane.  *^  Got  him  all  right/'  says  his  principal. 
^  Out  here  on  the  tiles.  That's  your  meaning,  I  take  it,  Mr. 
Hawkins!"  The  old  man  nods  repeatedly.  "And  he's  took  the 
key  out  with  him  and  locked  to  the  door.  That's  it,  is  it? "  More 
nods,  and  then  the  officer  mounts  the  short  ladder  and  knocks 
hard  upon  the  door.  He  speaks  to  the  silence  on  the  other  side. 
*•  You've  been  seen,  Mr.  Wix.  It's  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  lock. 
You've  got  the  key.    We  can  wait  a  bit.    Don't  hurry!" 

Footsteps  on  the  roof,  and  a  shout  from  the  garden  below!  He 
is  seen  now — no  doubt  of  it — whatever  he  was  before.  What  is 
that  they  are  calling  from  the  garden  ?  "  He's  got  a  loose  tile. 
Lookout!" 

**  Don't  give  him  a  chance  to  aim  with  it,"  says  Jacomb  below 
to  his  chief  on  the  ladder.  Who  replies : — "  He's  bound  to  get 
half  a  chance.  Keep  your  eyes  open ! "  A  thing  to  be  done,  cer- 
tainly, with  that  key  sounding  in  the  lock. 

The  officer  Cardwell  only  waited  to  hear  it  turn  to  throw  his 
full  weight  on  the  door,  which  opened  outwards.  He  s<'arcely 
waited  for  the  back-click  to  show  that  the  door,  which  had  no 
hasp  or  clutch  beyond  the  key-service,  was  free  on  its  hinges. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  so  quick  but  that  the  man  beyond  was 
quicker,  springing  back  sharp  on  tlie  turn  of  his  own  hand.  Card- 
well  stumbled  as  the  door  gave,  uiiexpecto<lly  easily,  and  nearly 
fell  his  length  on  the  leads. 

Jacomb,  on  the  second  rung  of  the  step-ladder,  feels  the  wind 
of  a  missile  that  all  but  touches  his  head.  He  does  not  look 
round  to  see  what  it  strikes,  but  he  hears  a  cry;  man  or  woman, 
or  both.  In  front  of  him  is  his  principal,  on  his  legs  again,  grasp- 
ing the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  that  threw  the  tile,  while  his  own 
is  on  its  owner's  throat. 

**  All  right — all  right!  "  says  Mr.  Wix.  "  You  can  stow  it  now. 
I  could  have  given  you  that  tile  under  your  left  ear.  But  the 
right  man's  got  the  benefit.  You  may  just  as  well  k(^*p  the  suitch- 
ers  for  when  I'm  down.    There's  no  such  ♦  ♦  ♦  hurry."    Neverthe- 
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less,  the  eyes  of  both  officers  are  keen  upon  him  as  he  descends 
the  ladder  under  sufferance. 

On  the  floor  below,  beside  the  bed  he  lay  on  through  so  many 
weary  years,  lies  Miss  Julia's  old  father,  stunned  or  dead.  Her 
own  insensibility  has  passed,  but  has  left  her  in  bewilderment, 
dizzy  and  confused,  as  she  kneels  over  him  and  tries  for  a  sign  of 
life  in  vain.  At  the  ladder-foot  the  officers  have  fitted  their  pris- 
oner with  handcuffs;  and  then  Cardwell,  leaving  him,  goes  to  lift 
the  old  man  back  to  his  couch.  But  first  he  calls  from  the  win- 
dow : — "  Got  him  all  right !    Fetch  the  nearest  doctor." 

Through  the  short  interval  between  this  and  Daverill's  removal, 
words  came  from  him  which  may  bring  the  story  home  or  explain 
it  if  events  have  not  done  so  already.  ^'  The  old  *  *  *  has  got  his 
allowance.  He  won't  ask  for  no  more.  Who  was  he,  to  be  med- 
dling ?  You  was  old  enough  in  all  conscience,  July-ar ! "  His 
pronunciation  of  her  name  has  a  hint  of  a  sneer  in  it — a  sneer  at 
the  woman  he  victimised,  some  time  in  the  interval  between  his 
desertion  of  his  wife  and  his  final  error  of  judgment — dabbling  in 
burglary.  She  might  have  been  spared  insult;  for  whatever  her 
other  faults  were,  want  of  affection  for  her  betrayer  was  not  among 
them,  or  she  would  not  have  run  the  risks  of  concealing  hira  from 
the  police. 

Her  paralytic  father's  sudden  reanimation  under  stress  of  ex- 
citement was,  of  course,  an  exceptionally  well-marked  instance  of 
a  phenomenon  well  enough  known  to  pathologists.  It  had  come 
within  his  power  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  daughter,  and 
never  forgiven  by  hira.  Whether  the  officers  would  have  broken 
down  the  door,  if  he  had  not  seized  his  opportunity,  may  be  un- 
certain, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operative  cause  of 
Daverill's  capture  was  his  recovery  of  vital  force  under  the  stimulus 
of  excitement  at  the  amazing  chance  offered  him  of  bringing  it 
about. 

The  affair  made  so  little  noise  that  only  a  very  few  Sunday 
loiterers  witnessed  what  was  visible  of  it  in  the  lane,  which  was 
indeed  little  more  than  the  unusual  presence  of  two  i)olicemen. 
Then,  after  a  surgeon  had  been  found  and  had  attended  to  the 
injured  man,  it  leaked  out  that  a  malefactor  had  been  apprehended 
at  The  Pigeons  and  taken  away  in  the  police-boat  to  the  Station 
lower  down  the  river. 

That  singular  couple,  Michael  Ragstroar  and  his  great-aunt, 
had  got  to  the  cherry-tart  before  a  passing  neighbour,  looking  in 
at  their  window,  acquainted  them  what  had  happened.  K  after 
Michael  come  from  the  bake-'us  with  the  meat,  which  kep'  hot 
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stood  under  its  cover  in  the  sun  all  of  five  minutes  and  no  one 
any  the  worse,  while  the  old  lady  boiled  a  potato — if  Michael  had 
not  been  preoccupied  with  a  puppy  in  this  interim,  he  might  easy 
have  seen  the  culprit  took  away  in  the  boat.  He  regretted  his 
loss;  but  his  aunt,  from  whom  we  borrow  a  word  now  and  then, 
pointed  out  to  him  that  we  must  not  expect  everything  in  this 
world.  Also  the  many  blessings  that  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him 
by  a  Creator  who  had  his  best  interests  at  heart.  *Had  he  not 
vouchsafed  him  a  puppy? — on  lease  certainly;  but  he  would  find 
that  puppy  here  next  time  he  visited  Hammersmith,  possibly  firmer 
in  his  gait  and  nothing  like  so  round  over  the  stomach.  And  there 
was  the  cherry-tart,  and  the  crust  had  rose  beautiful. 

Michael  got  home  very  late,  and  was  professionally  engaged  all 
the  week  with  his  father.  He  saw  town,  but  nothing  of  his  neigh- 
bours, returning  always  towards  midnight  intensely  ready  for  bed. 
By  the  time  he  chanced  across  our  friend  Dave  on  the  following 
Saturday,  other  scenes  of  London  Life  had  obscured  his  memory 
of  that  interview  at  The  Pigeons  and  its  sequel.  So,  as  it  hap- 
pened, Sapps  Court  heard  nothing  about  either. 

The  death  of  Miss  Hawkins's  father,  a  month  later,  did  not  add 
a  contemptible  manslaughter  to  Thornton  Daverill's  black  list  of 
crimes.  For  the  surgeon  who  attended  him — while  admitting  to 
her  privately  that,  of  course,  it  was  the  blow  on  the  temple  that 
brought  about  the  cause  of  death — denied  that  it  was  itself  the 
cause;  a  nice  distinction.  But  it  seemed  needless  to  add  to  the 
score  of  a  criminal  with  enough  to  his  credit  to  hang  him  twice 
over;  especially  when  an  Inquest  could  be  avoided  by  accommoda- 
tion with  Medical  Jurisprudence.  So  the  surgeon,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  dead  man's  daughter,  made  out  a  certificate  of  death 
from  something  that  sounded  plausible,  and  might  just  as  well 
have  been  cessation  of  life.  It  was  nobody's  business  to  criticize 
it,  and  nobody  did 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  BEER  AT  THE  KINO's  ARMS.  HOW  UNCLE  MO  READ  THE  STAB,  LIKE 
A  CHALDEAN,  AND  BROKE  HIS  SPECTACLES.  HOW  THE  8TAB  TOLD 
OF  A  convict's  ESCAPE  FROM  A  JUG.  HOW  AUNT  m'rIAR  OVERHEARD 
THE  NAME  **  DAVERILL,"  AND  WAS  QUITE  UPSET-LIKE.  HER  DEGREES 
AND  DATES  OF  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  MAN  AND  HIS  ANTECEDENTS. 
UNCLE  MO'S  IGNORANCE  ABOUT  HERS.  HOW  SHE  DID  NOT  GIVE  THE 
Sr.tR  TO  MRS.  BURR  INTACT 

The  unwelcome  visitor  who,  in  the  phrase  of  Uncle  Mo,  had  made 
Sapps  Court  stink — a  thing  outside  the  experience  of  its  in- 
habitants— ^bade  fair  to  be  forgotten  altogether.  Michael,  the  only 
connecting  link  between  the  two,  had  all  memory  of  the  Ham- 
mersmith arrest  quite  knocked  out  of  his  head  a  few  days  later 
by  a  greater  incident — his  father  having  been  arrested  and  fined 
for  an  assault  on  a  competitor  in  business,  with  an  empty  sack. 
It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  beer  at  the  King's 
Arms  that  Mr.  Rackstmw  lost  his  temper. 

But  DaverilFs  corruption  of  the  Court's  pure  air  was  not  des- 
tined to  oblivion.  It  was  revived  by  the  merest  accident;  the  mer- 
est, that  is,  up  to  that  date.  There  have  been  many  merer  ones 
since,  unless  the  phrase  has  been  incorrectly  used  in  recent 
literature. 

One  day  in  July,  when  Uncle  Moses  was  enjoying  his  afternoon 
pipe  with  his  old  friend  Affability  Bob,  or  Jerry  Alibone,  and  read- 
ing one  of  the  new  penny  papers — it  was  the  one  called  the  Morning 
Star,  now  no  more — he  let  his  spectacles  fall  when  polishing  them ; 
and,  rashly  searching  for  them,  broke  both  glasses  past  all  re- 
demption, lie  was  much  annoyed,  seeing  that  he  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  sensational  account  of  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  from  Coldbath 
Fields  house  of  detention ;  a  gaol  commonly  known  the  "  The  Jug.'* 
It  was  a  daring  business,  and  Uncle  Mo  had  just  been  at  the  full 
of  his  enjoyment  of  it  when  the  accident  happened. 

"Have  you  never  another  pair,  Mo?"  said  Mr.  Alibone.*  And 
Uncle  Mo  called  out  to  Aunt  M'riar: — *^  M'riar! — just  take  a  look 
round  and  see  for  them  old  glasses  upstairs.  IVe  stood  down  on 
mine,  and  as  good  as  spiled  -em.  Look  alive!"  For,  you  see, 
he  was  all  on  end  to  know  how  this  prisoner,  who  had  been  put  in 
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irons  for  yiolenoe,  and  somehow  got  free  and  overpowered  a  gaoler 
who  came  alone  into  his  cell,  had  contrived  his  final  escape  from 
the  prison. 

Mr.  Alibone  was  always  ready  to  deserve  his  name  of  Affability 
Bob.  "  Give  me  hold  of  the  paper,  Mo,"  said  he.  "  Where  was 
you  f  .  .  .  Oh  yes — here  we  are !  .  .  .  *  almost  unparalleled  au- 
dacity.' .  .  .  FU  go  on  there."  For  Uncle  Mo  had  read  some 
aloud,  and  Mr.  Alibone  he  wanted  to  know  too,  to  say  the  truth. 
And  he  really  was  a  lot  better  scollard  than  Mo — when  it  came  to 
readin'  out  loud — and  tackled  '^  unparalleled  "  as  if  it  was  just 
nothing  at  all;  it  being  the  word  that  brought  Moses  up  short; 
and,  indeed.  Aunt  M'riar,  whom  we  quote,  had  heard  him  wrestling 
with  it  through  the  door,  and  considered  it  responsible  for  the 
accident.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Jerry  was  e<iual  to  it,  and  read  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paragraph  so  you  could  hear  every  word. 

**  What  I  don't  make  out,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  "  is  why  he  didn't 
try  the  same  game  without  getting  the  leg-irons  on  him.  Ue 
hadn't  any  call  to  be  violent — that  I  see — barring  ill-temper." 

**  That  was  all  part  of  the  game.  Mo.  Don't  you  see  the  game  ? 
It  was  putting  reliance  on  the  irons  led  to  this  here  warder  making 
80  free.  You  go  to  the  Zoarlogical  Gardens  in  the  Regency  Park, 
and  see  if  the  keeper  likes  walking  into  the  den  when  the  Bengal 
tiger's  looee  in  it.  These  chaps  get  like  that,  and  they  have  to  get 
the  clinkers  on  'em." 

**  Don't  quite  tafte  your  idear,  Jerry.    Wrap  it  up  new." 

"Don't  you  see,  old  Mo?  He  shammed  savage  to  get  the  irons 
on  his  legs,  knowing  how  he  might  come  by  a  tile — which  I  don't, 
and  it  hasn't  come  out,  that  I  see.  Then  he  spends  the  inside  o' 
the  night  getting  through  'em,  and  rigs  himself  up  like  a  picter, 
just  so  as  if  they  was  on.  So  the  oihcer  was  took  in,  with  him 
goin^  on  like  a  lamb.  Then  up  he  jumps  and  smashes  his  man's 
skull — ^makes  no  compliments  about  it,  you  see.  Then  he  closes 
to  the  door  and  locks  it  to  enjoy  a  little  leisure.  And  then  he 
changes  their  sootes  of  cloze  across,  and  out  he  walks  for  change 
of  air.    And  he's  got  it !  " 

Uncle  Mo  reflected  and  said :— "  P'r'aps !  "  Then  Aunt  M'riar, 
who  had  hunted  up  the  glasses  without  waking  the  children,  reap- 
peared, bringing  them;  and  Uncle  Mo  found  they  wouldnH  do, 
and  only  prevented  his  seeing  anything  at  all.  So  he  was  bound 
to  have  a  new  pair  and  pay  by  the  week.  A  cheap  pair,  that  would 
lee  him  out,  come  to  threepence  a  week  for  three  months. 

The  discovery  of  this  painful  fact  threw  the  escaped  prisoner 
into  the  ahade,  and  the  Morning  Star  would  have  been  lost  sight 
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of — ^because  it  was  only  Monday's  paper,  after  all! — ^unless  Aunt 
M'riar  she'd  put  it  by  for  upstairs  to  have  their  turn  of  it,  and 
Mrs.  Burr  could  always  read  some  aloud  to  Mrs.  Priehard,  failing 
studious  energy  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady.  She  reproduced  it 
in  compliance  with  the  current  of  events. 

For  Uncle  Moses,  settling  down  to  a  fresh  pipe  after  supper,  said 
to  his  friend,  similarly  occupied: — ^''What,  now,  was  the  name  of 
that  charackter — ^him  as  got  out  at  the  Jug?  " 

'^  Something  like  Mackerel,"  said  Mr.  Alibone. 

"  Wrong  you  are,  for  once,  Jerry  I  'Twam't  no  more  Mackerd 
than  it  was  Camberwell." 

Said  Mr.  Jerry: — "Take  an  even  tizzy  on  it,  Mo?"  He  twisted 
the  paper  about  to  recover  the  paragraph,  and  found  it.  "  Here  we 
are!    *  Ralph  Daverill,  alias  Thornton,  alias  Wix,  alias!'  .  .  ." 

"  Never  mind  his  ale-houses,  Jerry.  That's  the  name  I'm  eon- 
samcd  with — ^Daverill  .  .  .    What's  the  matter  with  M'riar?" 

Uncle  Mo  had  not  finished  his  sentence  owing  to  an  interruption. 
For  Aunt  M'riar,  replacing  some  table-gear  she  was  shifting,  had 
sat  down  suddenly  on  the  nearest  chair. 

"  Never  you  mind  me,  you  two.  Just  you  go  on  talking."  So 
said  Aunt  M'riar.  Only  she  looked  that  soared  it  might  have  been 
a  ghost.  So  Mrs.  Burr  said  after,  who  came  in  that  very  minute 
from  a  prolonged  trying  on. 

"  Take  a  little  something,  M'riar,"  said  Uncle  Mo.  He  got  up 
and  went  to  the  cupboard  close  at  hand,  to  get  the  something,  which 
would  almost  certainly  have  taken  the  form  of  brandy.  But  Aunt 
M'riar  she  said  never  mind  her! — she  would  be  all  right  in  a 
minute.  And  in  a  metaphorical  minute  she  pulled  herself  to- 
gether, and  went  on  clearing  oflF  the  supper- table.  Suggestions 
of  remedies  or  assistance  seemed  alike  distasteful  to  her,  whether 
from  Mrs.  Burr  or  the  two  men,  and  there  was  no  doubt  she  was 
in  earnest  in  preferring  to  be  left  to  herself.  So  Mrs.  Burr  she 
went  up  to  her  own  supper,  with  thanks  in  advance  for  the  news- 
paper when  quite  done  with,  according  to  the  previous  intention 
of  Aunt  M'riar. 

The  two  smokers  picked  life  up  at  the  point  of  interruption, 
while  Aunt  M'riar  made  a  finish  of  her  operations  in  the  kitchen. 
Uncle  Mo  said : — "  Good  job  for  you  I  didn't  take  your  wager. 
Jerry.  Camberwell  isn't  in  it.  Mackerel  goes  near  enough  to  land- 
ing— as  near  as  Davenant,  which  is  what  young  Carrots  called 
him." 

This  was  the  case — for  Michael,  though  he  had  been  silent  at 
the  time  about  the  Inquest,  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
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tioD  to  correct  Uncle  Moses  when  the  old  boy  asked :  "  Wot  did 
he  say  was  the  blooming  name  of  the  party  he  was  after — ^Daverill 
—Daffodil  f  "  His  answer  was : — "  No  it  wam't  I  Davenant  was 
what  Ae  said."  His  acumen  had  gone  the  length  of  perceiving  in 
the  stranger's  name  a  resemblance  to  the  version  of  it  heard  more 
I^nly  in  the  Court  at  Hammersmith.  This  correction  had  grati- 
fied and  augmented  his  secret  sense  of  importance,  without  leading 
to  aay  inquiries.  Uncle  Mo  accepted  Davenant  as  more  intrin- 
sically probable  than  Daffodil  or  Daverill,  and  forgot  both  names 
promptly.  For  a  subsequent  mention  of  him  as  Devilskin,  when 
he  referred  to  the  incident  later  in  the  day,  can  scarcely  be  set 
down  to  a  recollection  of  the  name.  It  was  quite  as  much  an 
sppreciation  of  the  owner. 

"But  what's  your  consam  with  any  of  'em,  Mo?"  said  Mr. 
Jerry. 

Uocle  Moses  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to  say,  almost 
ontorically : — "  Don't  you  re-member,  Jerry,  me  telling  you — Sun- 
day six  weeks  it  was — about  a  loafing  wagabond  who  came  into 
this  Court  to  hunt  up  a  widder  named  Daverill  or  Daffodil,  or 
iome  such  a  name  ? "     Uncle  Moses  paused  a  moment.     A  plate 
had  fallen  in  the  kitchen.    Nothing  was  broke.  Aunt  M'riar  testi- 
fied, and  closed  the  door.     Uncle  Mo  continued : — "  I  told  you 
Davenant,  because  of  young  Radishes.     But  I'll  pound  it  I  was 
right  and  he  was  wrong.     Don't  you  call  to  mind,  Jeremiah?" 
For  Uncle  Mo  often  addressed  his  friend  thus,  for  a  greater  im- 
presaiveness.    Jeremiah  recalled  the  incident  on  reflection.    '^  There 
you  are,  you  see,"  continued  Uncle  Mo.    "  Now  you  bear  in  mind 
what  I  tell  you,  sir;" — this  mode  of  address  was  also  to  gain 
force — "He's  him  I     That  man's  him — the  very  identical  beggar! 
And  this  widder  woman  he  was  for  hunting  up,  she's  his  mother 
or  his  aunt." 
"Or  his  sister — no! — sister-in-law." 

"  Not  if  she's  a  widder's  usual  age,  Jerry."     Uncle  Mo  always 
figured  to  himself  sisters,  and  even  sisters-in-law,  as  essentially 
short  of  middle  life.     You  may  remember  also  his  peculiar  view 
that  married  twins  could  not  survive  their  husbands. 
"  What  sort  of  man  did  you  make  him  out  to  be.  Mo?  " 
"  A  bad  sort  in  a  turn-up  with  no  rules.    Might  be  handy  with 
a  knife  on  occasion.    Foxy  sort  of  wiper !  " 
"  Not  your  sort.  Mo?" 

"Too  much  ill-will  about  him.  Some  of  the  Fancy  may  have 
nm  into  bad  feeling  in  my  time,  but  mostly  when  they  shook 
hands  inside  the  ropes  they  meant  it.    How's  yourself,  M'riar?" 
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Here  Aunt  3rriar  came  in  after  washing  up,  having  apparently 
overheard  none  of  the  conversation. 

*^  I'm  nicely.  Mo,  thankee !  Have  you  done  with  the  paper,  Mr. 
Alibone?  .  .  .  Thanks — I'll  give  it  to  'em  upstairs.  .  .  .  Oh  yesl 
I*m  to  rights.  It  was  nothing  but  a  swimming  in  the  head!  Good- 
night ! "  And  o£P  went  Aunt  M'riar,  leaving  the  friends  to  hegin 
and  end  about  two  more  pipes;  to  talk  over  bygones  of  the  Ring 
and  the  Turf,  and  to  part  after  midnight. 

Observe,  please,  that  until  Mr.  Jeny  read  aloud  from  the  Star 
Mr.  Wix's  aliases.  Aunt  M'riar  had  had  no  report  of  this  escaped 
convict,  except  under  the  name  of  Davenant;  and,  indeed,  very 
little  under  that,  because  Uncle  Mo,  in  narrating  to  her  the  man's 
visit  to  Sapps  Court,  though  he  gave  the  name  of  his  inquiry 
as  Davenant,  spoke  of  the  man  himself  almost  exclusively  as  Devil- 
skin.  And  really  she  had  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  story, 
or  the  names  given.  At  the  time  of  the  man's  appearance  in  the 
Court  nothing  transpired  to  make  her  associate  him  with  any  past 
experience  of  her  own.  He  was  talked  about  at  dinner  on  that 
Sunday  certainly;  but  then,  consider  the  responsibilities  of  the 
carving  and  distribution  of  that  shoulder  of  mutton. 

Aunt  M'riar  did  not  give  the  newspaper  to  Mrs.  Burr,  to  read 
to  Mrs.  Prichard.  till  next  day.  Perhaps  it  was  too  late,  at  near 
eleven  o'clock.  When  she  did,  it  was  with  a  reservation.  Said  she 
to  Mrs.  Burr : — **  You  won't  mind  losing  the  bit  I  cut  out,  just 
to  keep  for  the  address? — the  cheapest  shoes  I  ever  did! — and  an 
easy  walk  just  out  of  Oxford  Street."  She  added  that  Dave  was 
very  badly  off  in  this  respect.  But  she  said  nothing  about  what 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  shoe-shop  advertisement.  Was  she 
bound  to  do  so?  Surely  one  side  of  a  newspaper-cutting  justifies 
the  scissors.  If  Aunt  M'riar  could  want  one  side,  ever  so  little, 
was  she  under  any  obligation  to  know  an^'thing  about  the  other 
side  ? 

Anyhow,  the  result  was  that  old  Mrs.  Prichard  lost  this  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  that  her  son  was  at  large.  And  even  if  the 
paragraph  had  not  been  removed,  its  small  tyi>e  might  have  kept 
her  old  eyes  at  bay.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Burr's  testimony  went  to  show 
that  the  old  lady's  inspection  of  the  paper  scarcely  amounted  to 
solid  perusal.  Said  she,  accepting  the  Star  from  Aunt  M'riar  next 
morning,  apropos  of  the  withdrawn  paragraph :  "  That  won't  be 
any  denial  to  Mrs.  Prichard,  ma'am.  There's  a-many  always  wants 
to  read  the  bit  that's  tore  off,  showin'  a  contradictious  temi>er  like. 
But  she  ain't  that  sort,  being  more  by  way  of  looking  at  the  paper 
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than  fltudlyiiig  of  its  contents."  Mrs.  Burr  then  preached  a  short 
homily  on  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  a  close  analysis  of  the 
daily  press,  such  as  would  enable  the  reader  to  discriminate  be- 
tween each  day's  issue  and  the  next.  For  her  part  the  news  ran 
nmilar  one  day  with  another,  without,  however,  blunting  her  inter- 
ert  in  hmnan  affairs.  She  imputed  an  analogous  attitude  of  mind 
to  old  Mrs.  Prichard,  the  easier  of  maintenance  that  the  old  lady's 
failini^  sight  left  more  interpretations  of  the  text  open  to  her 
ima^nation. 

Mrs.  Burr,  moreover,  went  on  to  say  that  Mrs.  Prichard  had 
been  that  upset  by  hearing  about  the  builders,  that  she  wasn't 
herself.  This  odd  result  could  not  but  interfere  with  the  reading 
of  even  the  lightest  literature.  Its  cause  calls  for  explanation. 
Circumstances  had  arisen  which,  had  they  occurred  in  the  winter- 
time, would  have  been  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  attic  ten- 
ants in  Sapps  Court.  As  it  chanced,  the  weather  was  warm  and 
diy;  otherwise  old  Mrs.  Prichard  and  Mrs.  Burr  would  just  have 
had  to  turn  out,  to  allow  the  builder  in,  to  attend  to  the  front 
vaO.  For  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  bulging  and  ought  to 
bave  been  seen  to,  eons  ago.  And  it  was  some  days  since  the  land- 
bid's  attention  had  been  called,  and  Bartlctts  the  builders  had 
waked  all  the  dwellers  in  Sapps  Court  who  still  slept  at  six  o'clock, 
by  taking  out  a  half  a  brick  or  two  to  make  a  bearing  for  as  many 
putlogs — ^pronounced  pudlocks — as  were  needed  for  a  little  bit  of 
KiffokL  For  there  was  more  than  you  could  do  off  a  ladder,  if 
yon  was  God  A'mighty  Himself.  Thus  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Aunt 
Ifriar  condemned  his  impiety  freely.  Before  the  children !  Closely 
examined,  his  speech  was  reverential,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  powers  of  the  Constructor  of  the  Universe  as  against  the  octave- 
itretch  forlorn  of  our  limitations.  But  it  was  Anthropomorphism, 
BO  doubt 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

OF  LONDON  BUILDERS,  AND  THEIR  GREAT  SKILL.  OF  THE  HUMILUTING 
POSITION  OF  A  SHAMEFACED  BAT.  HOW  MB.  BARTLETT  MADE  ALL 
GOOD.  A  PEEP  INTO  MRS.  PRICHARD's  MIND,  LEFT  ALONE  WITH  HER 
PAST.  MR.  BARTLETT's  TRUCK,  AND  DAVE  WARDLE's  ANNEXATION  OP 
IT.  MRS.  tapping's  IMPRESSIONABILITY.  AN  ITALIAN  MUSICIAN'S 
MONKEY.  A  CLEAN  FINISH.  THE  BULL  AND  THE  DUCKPOND.  OP 
MRS.  PRICHARD's  JEALOUSY  OF  MRS.  MARROWBONE.  CANON  LAW. 
HOW  DAVE  DESCRIBED  HER  RIVAL.  HER  SISTER  PHOEBE.  BUT — ^WHY 
DAVERILL,  OF  ALL  NAMES  IN  THE  WORLD?  FOUKPENNYWOETH  OP 
CRUMPETS 

If  you  have  ever  given  attention  to  buildings  in  the  course  of 
erection  in  London,  you  must  have  been  struck  with  their  mar- 
vellous stability.  The  mere  fact  that  they  should  remain  standing 
for  five  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  scaffold  must  have  seemed 
to  you  to  reflect  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  builder;  but  that  they 
should  do  so  for  a  lifetime — even  for  a  century! — a  thing  abso- 
lutely incredible.  Especially  you  must  have  been  impressed  by  the 
nine-inch  wall,  in  which  every  other  course  at  least  consists  of 
bats  and  closures.  You  will  have  marvelled  that  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  bricks  can  appear  to  have  been  delivered  broken;  but 
this  you  would  have  been  able  to  account  for  had  you  watched 
the  builder  at  work,  noting  his  vicious  practice  of  halving  a  sound 
brick  whenever  he  wants  a  bat.  It  is  an  instinct,  deep-rooted  in 
bricklayers,  against  which  unprofessional  remonstrance  is  useless 
— an  instinct  that  he  fights  against  with  difficulty  whenever  popu- 
lar prejudice  calls  for  full  bricks  on  the  face.  So  when  the  wall 
is  not  to  be  rendered  in  conipo  or  plaster,  he  just  shoves  a  few  in, 
on  the  courses  of  stretchers,  leaving  every  course  of  headers  to  a 
lifetime  of  effrontery.  What  does  it  matter  to  him?  But  it  must 
be  most  painful  to  a  conscientious  bat  to  be  taken  for  a  full  brick 
by  every  passer-by,  and  to  be  unable  to  contradict  it. 

Now  the  real  reason  why  the  top  wall  of  No.  7,  Sapps  Court  was 
bulging  was  one  that  never  could  surprise  anyone  conversant  to 
this  extent  with  nine-inch  walls.  For  there  is  a  weakest  point  in 
every  such  wall,  where  the  plate  is  laid  to  receive  the  joists,  or 
jystes;  which  may  be  pronounced  either  way.  but  should  always 
be  nine-inch.    For  if  they  are  six-inch  you  hsv^  ^p  shQve  'em  in 
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together,  and  that  weakens  your  wall,  put  it  how  you  may. 
You  work  it  out  and  see  if  it  don't  come  out  so.  So  said  the 
builder,  Mr.  Bartlett,  at  No.  7,  Sapps  Court,  when  having  laid  bare 
the  ends  of  the  top-floor  joists  in  Mrs.  Prichard's  front  attic  it 
turned  out  just  like  he  said  it  would — six-inch  jystes  with  no  hold 
to  'em,  and  outo  that  all  perished  at  the  ends!  Why  ever  they 
eouldn't  go  to  a  new  floor  when  they  done  the  new  roof  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  could  not  conceive.  They  had  not,  and  what  was  worse  they 
hmd  carried  up  the  wall  on  the  top  of  the  old  brickwork,  adding  to 
the  dead  weight;  and  it  only  fit  to  pull  down,  as  you  might  say. 

HoweTer,  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm  all  the  time  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  rebuilt  two  foot  of  wall  by  sections;  which  he  did  careful,  a 
bit  at  a  time.  And  all  along,  till  they  took  away  the  scaffolding 
and  made  good  them  two  or  three  pudlock-holes  off  of  a  ladder, 
they  was  no  annoyance  at  all  to  Mrs.  Prichard,  nor  yet  to  Mrs. 
Borr,  excepting  a  little  of  that  sort  of  flaviour  that  goes  with  old 
brickwoii^,  and  a  little  of  another  that  comes  with  new,  and  a  bit 
Off  plasterers'  work  inside  to  make  good.  Testimony  was  current 
in  and  about  the  house  to  this  effect,  and  may  be  given  broadly 
in  the  terms  in  which  it  reached  Uncle  Moses.  His  comment  was 
that  the  building  trade  was  a  bad  lot,  mostly;  you  had  only  to 
take  your  eye  off  it  half  a  minute,  and  it  was  round  at  the  nearest 
bar  trying  the  four-half.     Mr.  Jerry's  experience  had  been  the 


Mrs.  Burr  was  out  all  day,  most  of  the  time;  so  it  didn't  matter 
to  her.  But  it  was  another  thing  for  the  old  woman,  sometimes 
alone  for  hours  together;  alone  with  her  past.  At  such  times  her 
sleeping  or  waking  dreams  mixed  with  the  talk  of  the  bricklayers 
outside,  or  the  sound  of  a  piano  from  one  of  the  superior  houses 
that  back- wall  screened  the  Court  from — though  they  had  no  call 
to  give  theirselves  airs  that  the  Court  could  see — a  piano  on  which 
talent  was  playing  scales  with  both  hands,  but  which  wanted  tun- 
ing. Old  Mrs.  Prichard  was  not  sensitive  about  a  little  disco nl 
now  and  again.  As  she  sat  there  alone,  knitting  worsteds  or  dozing, 
it  brought  back  old  times  to  her,  before  her  troubles  began.  She 
and  her  sister  could  both  play  easy  tunes,  such  as  the  "  Harmonious 
Blacksmith"  and  the  "Evening  Hymn,"  on  the  S(]uare  piano  she 
•tin  remembered  so  well  at  the  Mill.  And  this  modern  piano — 
heard  through  open  windows  in  the  warm  summer  air,  and  mixing 
with  the  indistinguishable  sounds  of  distant  traffic — had  something 
of  the  effect  of  that  instrument  of  seventy  years  ago,  breaking  the 
tteady  monotone  of  rushing  waters  under  the  wheel  that  scarcely 
erer  paused,  except  on  Sunday.     What  had  become  of  the  old 
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square  piano  she  and  Phoebe  learned  to  play  scales  on  t  What  be- 
comes of  all  the  old  furnishings  of  the  rooms  of  our  childhood! 
Did  any  man  ever  identify  the  bed  he  slept  in,  the  table  he  ate 
at,  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  chance-medley  of  second-hand — ^third- 
hand — furniture  his  father's  insolvency  or  his  own  consigned  it  tot 
Would  she  know  the  old  square  piano  again  now,  with  all  its 
resonances  dead — a  poor,  faint  jargon  only  in  some  few  scattered 
wires,  far  apart?  Yes — she  would  know  it  among  a  hundred,  by 
the  inlaid  bay-leaves  on  the  lid  that  you  could  lift  up  to  look  inside. 
But  that  was  accounted  lawless,  and  forbidden  by  authority. 

She  dreamed  herself  back  into  the  old  time,  and  could  see  it 
all.  The  sound  of  the  piano  became  mixed,  as  she  sat  half  dosing, 
with  the  smell  of  the  lilies  of  the  valley  which — according  to  m 
pleasing  fiction  of  Dolly  Wardle — that  little  person's  doll  had 
brought  upstairs  for  her,  keeping  wide  awake  until  she  see  'em  safe 
on  the  table  in  a  mug.  But  the  sound  and  the  smell  were  of  the 
essence  of  the  mill,  and  were  sweet  to  the  old  heart  that  was  dying 
slowlj'  down — ^would  soon  die  outright.  Both  merged  in  a  real 
dream  with  her  sister's  voice  in  it,  saying  inexplicably:  "In  the 
pocket  of  your  shot  silk,  dear.'*  Then  she  woke  with  a  start,  sorry 
to  lose  the  dream ;  specially  annoyed  that  she  had  not  heard  what 
the  carman — outside  with  her  father — had  begun  to  say  about  the 
thing  Phipbe  was  speaking  of.  She  forgot  what  that  was,  and  it 
was  very  stupid  of  her. 

That  was  Mr.  Bartlett  outside,  laying  bricks;  not  the  carman  at 
all.    What  was  that  he  was  saying? 

"  Belonged  to  a  Punch's  show,  he  did.  Couldn't  stand  it  no 
longer,  he  couldn't.  The  tune  it  got  on  his  narves,  it  did!  If  it 
hadn't  'a  been  for  a  sort  o'  reel  ease  he  got  takin'  of  it  quick  and 
slow — like  the  IIoari>erer — hcM  have  gave  in  afore;  so  there  was 
no  pretence.  It's  all  worry  fine  to  say  temp'ry  insanity,  but  I  tell 
you  it's  the  contrairy  when  a  beggar  comes  to  his  senses  and 
drownds  hisself.  Wot'd  the  Pope  do  if  he  had  to  play  the  same 
tune  over  and  over  and  over  and  over?  .  .  .  Mortar,  John!  And 
'and  me  up  a  nice  clean  cutter.  That's  your  quorlity,  my  son." 
And  the  Court  rang  musically  to  the  destruction  of  a  good  brick. 

John — who  was  only  Mr.  Bartlett's  son  for  purposes  of  rhetoric 
— slapped  his  cold  unwholesome  mortar-pudding  with  a  spade;  and 
ceded  an  instalment.  i)resnmably.  Then  his  voice  came:  "Wot 
didn't  he  start  on  a  new  toon  for,  for  a  wariation?" 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  doing  sonu^thing  very  nice  and  exact  with  the 
three-quarter  he  had  just  evolved,  so  his  reply  came  in  fragments 
as  from  a  mind  preoccupied.    *•  Tried  it  on  he  had — that 
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more  times  than  once.  .  .  .  But  the  boys  they  took  it  up,  and 
aimed  stones.  .  .  .  And  the  public  kep'  its  money  in  its  pocket 
— not  to  encourage  noo  Frenchified  notions — not  like  when  they 
was  a  hoy.  So  the  poor  beggar  had  to  jump  in  off  of  the  end  of 
Soatbend  Pier,  and  go  out  with  the  tide."  He  added,  as  essential, 
that  Southend  Pier  was  better  than  two  mile  long;  so  there  was 
water  to  drownd  a  man  when  the  tide  was  in. 

The  attention  of  very  old  people  may  be  caught  by  a  familiar 
word*  though  such  talk  as  this  ripples  by  unheeded.    The  sad  tale 
of  the  Punch's  showman — the  exoteric  one,  evidently — roused  no 
response  in  the  mind  of  old  Mrs.  Prichard,  until  it  ended  with 
the  tragedy  at  Southend.     The  name  brouglit  back  that  terrible 
early  experience  of  the  sailing  of  the  convict-ship — of  her  despair- 
ing effort  at  a  farewell  to  be  somehow  heard  or  seen  by  the  man 
whom  she  almost  thought  of  as  in  a  grave,  buried  alive!     She 
was  back  again  in  the  boat  in  the  Medway,  keeping  the  black  spot 
ahead  in  view — the  accursed  galley  that  was  bearing  away  her 
life,  her  very  life;  the  man  no  sin  could  change  from  what  he  was 
to  her;  the  treasure  of  her  being.    She  could  hear  again  the  mo- 
notonous beat  of  her  rowers'  pair  of  oars,  ill-matched  against  the 
four  sweeps  of  the  convicts,  ever  gaining — gaining.  .  .  . 

Surely  she  would  be  too  late  for  that  last  chance,  that  seemed 
to  her  the  one  thing  left  to  live  for.  And  then  tbc  upspringing 
of  that  blessed  breeze  off  the  land  tbat  saved  it  for  her.  She  could 
recall  her  terror  lest  the  flagging  of  their  speed  for  the  hoisting  of 
the  sail  should  undo  them ;  the  reassuring  voice  of  a  hopeful  boat- 
man— **  You  be  easy,  missis ;  we'll  catch  'em  up !  " — the  less  confi- 
dent one  of  his  mate — **  Have  a  try  at  it,  anyhow!  "  Then  her  joy 
when  the  sail  filled  and  the  plashing  of  her  way  spoke  Hope  be- 
neath her  bulwark  as  she  caught  the  wind.  Then  her  dread  that  the 
Dsril's  craft  ahead  would  make  sail  too,  and  overreach  them  after 
iBy  and  the  blessing  in  her  heart  for  her  hopeful  oarsman,  whose 
fiew  was  that  the  officer  in  charge  would  not  spare  his  convicts 
siqr  work  he  could  inflict.  "  He'll  see  to  it  they  am  their  brcaf- 
fsstis,  missis.  He  ain't  going  to  unlock  their  wristis  off  of  the 
osrs  for  to  catch  a  ha'porth  o'  blow.  You  may  put  your  money 
on  him  for  that."  And  then  the  sweet  ship  upon  the  water,  and 
her  last  sight  of  the  man  she  loved  as  he  was  dragged  aboard  into 
the  Hell  within — scarcely  a  man  now — only  "213  M  '*  I 

Then  the  long  hours  that  followed,  there  in  the  open  boat  be- 
neath the  sun,  whose  setting  found  her  still  gazing  in  her  dumb 
despair  on  what  was  to  be  his  floating  home  for  months.  Such  a 
hoEoe!     Scraps  of  her  own  men's  talk  were  with  her  still — the 
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names  of  passing  craft — the  discontent  in  the  fleet — ^the  names  of 
landmarks  on  either  coast.  Among  these  Southend — ^the  word  that 
caught  her  ear  and  set  her  a-thinking.  But  there  was  no  pier  two 
miles  long  there  then.    She  was  sure  of  that 

What  was  it  Mr.  Bartlett  was  talking  about  now?  A  grievanoe 
this  time  I  But  grievances  are  the  breath  of  life  to  the  Human 
Race.  The  source  of  this  one  seemed  to  be  Sapps  proprietor,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  restrictions  on  Mr.  Bartlett's  enthusiasm, 
which  might  else  have  pulled  the  house  down  and  rebuilt  it.  "  Wot 
couldn't  he  do  like  I  told  him  for?" — ^thus  ran  the  indictment — 
"Goard  A'mighty  don't  know,  nor  yet  anybody  else!  Why — he 
don't  know,  hisself !  I  says  to  him,  I  says,  just  you  clear  out  them 
lodgers,  I  says,  and  give  me  the  run  of  the  premises,  I  says,  and 
it  shan't  cost  you  a  fi'-pun  note  more  in  the  end,  I  says.  Then 
if  he  don't  go  and  tie  me  down  to  a  price  for  to  make  good  front 
wall  and  all  dy-lapidations.  And  onlest  he  says  wot  he  means  by 
good,  who's  to  know  ?  .  .  .  Mortar,  John ! "  John  supplied  mortar 
with  a  slamp — a  sound  like  the  fall  of  a  pasty  Titan  on  loose 
boards.  The  gnrievance  was  resumed,  but  with  a  consolation.  ^  Got 
'im  there,  accordin'  as  I  think  of  it!  Wot's  his  idear  of  good? — 
that's  wot  /  want  to  know.  Things  is  as  you  see  'em  .  .  .**  Mr. 
Bartlett  would  have  said  the  esse  of  things  was  percipi,  had  he 
been  a  Philosopher,  and  would  have  felt  as  if  he  knew  something. 
Not  being  one,  he  subsided — with  truisms — into  silence,  content 
with  the  weakness  of  Sapps  owner's  entrenchments. 

Mr.  Bartlett  completed  his  contract,  according  to  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  "goo<l'';  and  it  seems  to  have  passed  muster, 
and  been  settled  for  on  the  nail.  Which  meant,  in  this  case,  as 
soon  as  a  surveyor  had  condemned  it  on  inspection,  and  accepted 
a  guinea  from  Mr.  Bartlett  to  overlook  Us  shortcomings;  two  opera- 
tions which,  taken  jointly,  constituted  a  survey,  and  were  paid 
for  on  another  nail  later.  The  new  bit  of  brickwork  didn't  look 
any  so  bad,  to  the  eye  of  impartiality,  now  it  was  pointed  up;  only 
it  would  have  looked  a  lot  better — mind  you ! — if  Mr.  Bartlett  had 
been  allowed  to  do  a  bit  more  pointing  up  on  the  surrounding 
brickwork  afore  he  struck  his  scaffold.  But  Sapps  landlord  was 
a  narrer-minded  party — a  Conservative  party — who  wouldn't  go 
to  a  sixpence  more  than  he  was  drove,  though  an  economy  in  the 
long-run.  The  remarks  of  the  Court  and  its  friends  are  embodied 
in  these  statements,  made  after  Mr.  Bartlett  had  got  his  traps 
away  on  a  truck,  which  couldn't  come  down  the  Court  by  reason 
of  the  jam.  It  was.  however,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Dave 
Wardle,  whose  friends  climbed  into  it  while  he  sat  on  the  handle. 
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cmtveigfaing  him  and  lifting  him  into  the  air.  Only,  of  course, 
^B  joy  lasted  no  longer  than  till  they  started  loading  of  it 
up. 

It  lasted  long  enough,  for  all  that,  to  give  quite  a  turn  to  Mrs. 
Ttpping,  whom  you  may  remember  as  a  witness  of  Dave's  accident 
—the  bad  one — nine  months  ago.    Ever  since  then — if  Mrs.  Riley, 
to  whom  she  addressed  her  remarks,  would  believe  her — Mrs.  Tap- 
ping's heart  had  been  in  her  mouth  whenever  she  had  lighted  her 
eye  on  young  children  a-playing  in  the  gutters.    As  children  were 
plentiful,  and  preferred  playing  wherever  the  chances  of  being  run 
over  seemed  greatest,  this  must  have  been  a  tax  on  Mrs.  Tapping's 
constitution.    She  had,  however,  borne  up  wonderfully,  showing  no 
sign  of  loss  of  flesh;  nor  could  her  flowing  hair  have  been  thinned 
— to  judge  by  the  tubular  curls  that  flanked  her  brows,  which  were 
neither  blinkers  nor  cornucopias  precisely;  but  which,  opened  like 
a  scroll,  would  have  resembled  the  one;  and,  spirally  prolonged,  the 
other.    It  was  the  careful  culture  of  these  which  distracted  the 
nose  of  Mrs.  Tapping's  monde,  preoccupied  by  a  flavour  of  chandlcd 
tallow,  to  a  halo  of  pomatum.     Mrs.  Riley  was  also  unchanged; 
she,  however,  had  no  alarming  cardiac  symptoms  to  record. 

But  as  to  that  turn  Dave  Wardle  giv'  Mrs.  Tapping.  It  really 
sent  your  flesh  through  your  bones,  all  on  edge  like,  to  see  a  child 
fly  up  in  the  air  like  that.  So  she  testified,  embellishing  her  other 
physiological  experience  with  a  new  horror  unknown  to  Patholo- 
gists. Mrs.  Riley,  less  impressionable,  kept  an  even  mind  in  view 
of  the  natural  invulnerability  of  childhood  and  the  special  guard- 
ianship of  Divine  Omnipotence.  If  these  two  between  them  could 
not  secure  small  boys  of  seven  or  eight  from  disaster,  what  could? 
The  unbiassed  observer — if  he  had  been  passing  at  the  time — might 
ha^e  thought  that  Dave's  chubby  but  vigorous  handgrip  and  his 
legs  curled  tight  round  the  truck-handle  were  the  immediate  and 
risible  reasons  why  he  was  not  shot  across  the  truck  into  space. 
Anyhow,  he  held  on  quite  tight,  shouting  loudly  the  next  item  of 
the  programme — "  Now  all  the  other  boys  to  jump  out  when  oy 
eaoies  to  free.  One,  two,  free!"  In  view  of  the  risk  of  broken 
bones  the  other  boys  were  prompt,  and  Dave  came  down  trium- 
phantly.   Mrs.  Riley's  confidence  had  been  well  founded. 

"  Yell  always  be  too  thinder-harruted  about  the  young  spalpeens, 
me  dyurr,"  she  said.  "  Thrust  them  to  kape  their  skins  safe!  Was 
not  me  son  Phalim  all  as  bad  or  wurruss.  And  now  to  say  his 
family  of  childher !  " 

Mrs.  Tapping  perceived  her  opportunity,  and  jumped  at  it. 
''That  is  Uie  truth,  ma'am,  what  you  say,  and  calls  to  mind  the 
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very  words  my  poor  husband  used  frequent  So  frequent,  you 
might  say,  that  as  often  as  not  they  was  JDever  out  of  his  mouth. 
'  Mary  Ann  Tapping,  you  are  too  tender-hearted  for  to  carry  on 
at  all ;  bein',  as  we  are,  subjick.'  And  I  says  back  to  him :  '  Tap- 
ping'— I  says — ^^no  more  than  my  duty  as  a  Christian  woman 
should.  Read  your  Bible  and  you  will  find,'  I  says.  And  Tapping 
he  would  say : — *  Right  you  are,  Mary  Ann,  and  viewin'  all  things 
as  a  Gospel  dispensation.  But  what  I  look  at,  Mary  Ann ' — ^he 
says — '  is  the  effect  on  your  system.  You  are  that  'igh-strung  and 
delicate  organized  that  what  is  no  account  to  an  'arder  fibre  tells. 
So  bear  in  mind  what  I  say,  Mary  Ann  Tapping ' — ^he  says — *  and 
crost  across  the  way  like  the  Good  Samaritan,  keepin'  in  view  that 
nowadays  whatever  we  are  we  are  no  longer  Heathens,  and  cases 
receive  attention  from  properly  constitooted  Authorities,  or  are 
took  in  at  the  Infirmary.'  Referring,  Mrs.  Riley,  ma'am,  to  an 
Italian  organ-boy  bit  by  his  own  monkey,  which  though  small  was 
vicious,  and  open  to  suspicion  of  poison.  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Tapping 
dwelt  upon  her  past  experience  and  her  meritorious  attitude  in  try- 
ing circumstances,  for  some  time.  As,  in  this  instance,  she  had 
offered  refreshment  to  the  victim,  which  had  been  requisitioned  by 
his  monkey,  who  escaped  and  gave  way  to  his  appetite  on  the  top 
of  a  street-lamp,  but  was  recaptured  when  the  lamplighter  came 
with  his  ladder. 

**  Shure  there'll  be  nothing  lift  of  the  barrow  soon  barring  the 
bare  fragmints  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Riley,  who  had  been  giving  more 
attention  to  the  boys  and  the  truck  thah  to  the  Italian  and  the 
monkey.  And  really  the  repetition  of  the  pleasing  performance 
with  the  handle  pointed  to  gradual  disintegration  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
property. 

However,  salvage  was  at  hand.  A  herald  of  Mr.  Bartlett  him- 
self, or  of  his  representatives,  protruded  slowly  from  Sapps  arch- 
way, announcing  that  his  scaffold-poles  were  going  back  to  the 
sphere  from  which  they  had  emanated  on  hire.  It  came  slowly, 
and  gave  a  margin  for  a  stampede  of  Dave  and  his  accomplices, 
leaving  the  truck  very  much  aslant  with  the  handle  in  the  air; 
whereas  we  all  know  that  a  respectable  hand-barrer,  that  has 
trusted  its  owner  out  of  sight,  awaits  his  return  with  the  quiet 
confidence  of  horizontality ;  or  at  least  with  the  handle  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Bartlett's  comment  was  that  nowadays  it  wam't 
safe  to  take  one's  eyes  off  of  anything  for  half-a-quarter  of  a 
minute,  and  there  would  have  to  be  something  done  about  it.  He 
who  analyses  this  remark  may  find  it  hard  to  account  for  its  hav- 
ing been  so  intelligible  at  first  hearing. 
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But  Ifra*  Tapping  and  Mrs.  Riley — who  were  present — ^were  not 
analytical,  and  when  Mr.  Bartlett  inquired  suspiciously  if  any  of 
them  boys  belonged  to  either  of  you  ladies,  one  of  the  latter  re- 
plied with  a  counter-inquiry: — "What  harrum  have  the  young 
boys  done  ye,  thin,  misther?  Shure  it's  been  a  playzin'  little  en- 
joyment forr  thim  af  ther  school-hours ! "  Which  revealed  the 
worst  part  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  character  and  his  satellite  John's, 
a  sullen  spirit  of  revenge,  more  marked  perhaps  in  the  man  than 
in  the  master;  for  while  the  former  merely  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  would  know  them  again  if  he  saw  them,  and  would  then 
give  them  something  to  recollect  him  by,  the  latter  said  he  would 
half -skin  some  of  'em  alive  if  he  could  just  lay  hands  on  'em. 
But  the  subject  dropped,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  loaded  up  his  truck 
and  departed.  And  was  presently  in  collision  with  the  authorities 
for  leaving  it  standing  outside  the  Wheatsheaf,  while  he  and  John 
consumed  a  half-a-pint  in  at  the  bar. 

When  the  coast  was  quite  clear,  the  offenders  felt  their  way 
back,  not  disguising  their  satisfaction  at  their  transgression.  Mrs. 
Riley  seemed  to  think  that  she  ought  to  express  the  feeling  the 
Bench  would  have  had,  had  it  been  present.  For  she  said:  "  You'll 
be  laying  yoursilves  open  to  pinalties,  me  boys,  if  ye  don't  kapo 
your  hands  off  other  payple's  thrucks,  and  things  that  don't  con- 
Burrun  ye.  So  lave  thim  be,  and  attind  to  3*our  schooling,  till 
you're  riddy  for  bid."  Dave's  blue  eyes  dwelt  doubtfully  on  the 
speaker,  expressing  their  owner's  uncertainty  whether  she  was  in 
earnest  or  not.  Indeed,  her  sympathy  with  the  offenders  disquali- 
fied her  for  judicial  impressiveness.  Anyhow,  Dave  remained  un- 
impressed, to  judge  by  his  voice  as  he  vanished  down  the  Court 
to  narrate  this  pleasant  experience  to  Uncle  Moses.  It  was  on 
Saturday  afternoon  that  this  took  place.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  strange  fatality  which  winds  up  all  building  jobs  on  Saturday? 
Only  not  this  Saturday — always  next  Saturday.  It  is  called  by 
some  "making  a  clean  finish." 

Old  Mrs.  Prichard  lent  herself  to  the  fiction  that  she  would 
rejoice  when  the  builders  had  made  this  clean  finish.  But  she 
only  did  so  to  meet  expectation  half-way.  She  had  no  such  eager- 
ness for  a  quiet  Sunday  as  was  imputed  to  her.  Very  old  i)eople, 
with  hearing  at  a  low  ebb,  are  often  like  this.  The  old  lady  during 
the  ten  days  Mr.  Bartlett  had  contrivcil  to  extend  his  job  over — 
for  his  contract  left  all  question  of  extras  oi)en — had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  the  men  outside,  and  was  sorry  when 
they  died  away  in  the  distance,  after  breeding  dissension  with  poles 
in  the  middle  distance;  that  is  to  say,  the  Court  below.    She  had 
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felt  alive  to  liie  proximity  of  human  creatures;  for  Vr.  Bartlet 
and  John  still  came  under  that  designation,  though  builders  hz 
trade.  If  it  had  not  been  Saturday,  with  a  prospect  of  Dave  an< 
Dolly  Wardle  when  they  had  done  their  dinners,  she  would  havi 
had  no  alleviation  in  view,  and  would  have  had  to  divide  the  timi 
between  knitting  and  dozing  till  Mrs.  Burr  came  in — as  she  migh 
or  might  not — and  tea  eventuated:  the  vital  moment  of  he: 
day. 

However,  this  was  Saturday,  and  Dave  and  Dolly  came  up  ii 
full  force  as  the  afternoon  mellowed;  and  Aunt  M'riar  accom 
panied  them,  and  Mrs.  Burr  she  got  back  early  off  her  job,  an< 
there  was  fourpennyworth  of  crumpets.  Only  that  was  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  later. 

But  Dave  was  eloquent  about  his  adventure  with  the  truck 
judging  the  old  lady  of  over  eighty  quite  a  fit  and  qualified  persoi 
to  sympathize  with  the  raptures  of  sitting  on  a  handle,  and  beini 
jerked  violently  into  the  air  by  a  counterpoise  of  confederates 
And  no  doubt  she  was;  but  not  to  the  extent  imputed  to  her  h} 
Dave,  of  a  great  sense  of  privation  from  inability  to  go  througl 
the  experience  herself.  Nevertheless  there  was  that  in  his  blu< 
eyes,  and  the  disjointed  rapidity  of  his  exposition  of  his  owi 
satisfaction,  that  could  bridge  for  her  the  gulf  of  two-thirds  o: 
a  century  between  the  sad  old  now — the  vanishing  time — and  th< 
merry  then  of  a  growing  life,  and  all  the  wonder  of  the  thingj 
to  be.  The  dim  illumination  of  her  smile  spread  a  little  to  hei 
eyes  as  she  made  believe  to  enter  into  the  glorious  details  of  thi 
exploit;  though  indeed  she  was  far  from  clear  about  many  o\ 
them.  And  as  for  Dave,  no  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  th< 
old  lady's  professions  of  regret  were  feigned.  He  condemnec 
Aunt  M'riar's  attitude,  as  that  of  an  interloper  between  two  kindrec 
souls. 

"There,  child,  that'll  do  for  about  Mr.  Bartlett's  truct"  Sc 
the  good  woman  had  said,  showing  her  lack  of  geist — her  Philis 
tinism.  "  Now  you  go  and  play  at  The  Hospital  with  Dolly,  anc 
don't  make  no  more  noise  than  you  can  help."  This  referred  U 
a  game  very  popular  with  the  children  since  Dave's  experience  as 
a  patient.  It  promised  soon  to  be  the  only  record  of  his  injuries 
as  witness  his  gymnastics  of  this  morning. 

But  he  was  getting  to  be  such  a  big  boy  now — seven,  last  birth- 
day— that  playing  at  games  was  becoming  a  mere  concession  t( 
Dolly's  tender  youth.  Old  Mrs.  Prichard*s  thin  soprano  had  ai 
appeal  to  this  effect  in  it — on  Dave's  behalf — as  she  said:  "Oh 
but  the  dear  child  may  tell  me,  please,  all  about  the  truck  and 
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fome  more  things,  too,  before  he  goes  to  play  with  Dolly.  He  has 
ahrays  such  a  many  things  to  tell,  has  this  little  man !  Hasn't  he 
now,  Mrs.  Wardle?" 

Aunt  M'riar — good  woman  as  she  was — had  a  vice.  She  always 
would  improve  occasions.  This  time  she  must  needs  say : — "  There, 
Davy,  now!  Hear  what  Mrs.  Prichard  says — so  kind!  You  tell 
Mrs.  Prichard  all  about  Mrs.  Marrowbone  and  the  bull  in  the 
duckpond.    You  tell  her !  " 

Dave,  with  absolute  belief  in  the  boon  he  was  conferring  on  his 
venerable  hearer,  started  at  once  on  a  complicated  statement,  as 
one  who  accepted  the  instruction  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
given.  But  first  he  had  to  correct  a  misapprehension.  '^  The  bool 
wasn't  in  the  duckpong.  The  bool  was  in  Farmer  Jones's  field, 
and  the  field  was  in  the  duckpong  on  the  other  side.  And  the  dusk 
was  in  the  pong  where  there  wasn't  no  green."  Evidently  an 
oasis  of  black  juice  in  the  weed,  which  ducks  enjoy.  Dave  thought 
no  explanation  necessary,  and  went  on : — "  'Then  Farmer  Jones 
he  was  a  horseback,  and  he  rodid  acrost  the  field,  he  did.  And 
be  undooed  the  gate  with  his  whip  to  go  froo,  and  it  stumbled 
and  let  the  bool  froo,  and  Farmer  Jones  he  rodid  off  to  get  the  boy 
that  understoodid  the  bool.  He  fetched  him  back  behind  his  sad- 
dle, he  did.  And  then  the  boy  he  got  the  bool's  nose  under  con- 
trol, and  leaded  him  back  easy,  and  they  shct  to  the  gate."  One 
or  two  words — "  control,"  for  instance — treasured  as  essential  and 
conscientiously  repeated,  gave  Dave  some  trouble;  but  he  got 
through  them  triumphantly. 

"  Is  that  all  the  story,  Dave? "  said  Mrs.  Prichard,  who  was 
affecting  deep  interest;  although  it  was  by  now  painfully  evident 
that  Dave  had  involved  himself  in  a  narrative  without  much  plot. 
He  nodded  decisively  to  convey  that  it  was  substantially  complete, 
but  added  to  round  it  off: — "Mr.  Marrowbone  the  Smith  from 
Crincham  he  come  next  day  and  mended  up  the  gate,  only  the  bool 
he  was  tied  to  a  post,  and  the  boy  whistled  him  a  tune,  or  he  would 
have  tostid  Mr.  Marrowbone  the  Smith." 

Said  Aunt  M'riar  irrelevantly: — "What  was  the  tune  he  whis- 
tled, Dave?  You  tell  Mrs.  Prichard  what  tune  it  was  he  whistled !  " 
To  which  Dave  answered  with  reserve: — "  A  long  tune."  Probably 
the  whistler's  stock  was  limited,  and  he  rei)eatcd  the  piec*e,  what- 
ever it  was,  da  capo  ad  libitum.  This  legend — the  thin  plot  of 
Dave's  story — ^will  not  strike  some  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
own  bulls  as  strange.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  boys  are  al- 
ways requisitioned  to  attend  on  bulls,  who  especially  hate  men, 
perhaps  resenting  their  monopoly  of  the  term  manhood. 
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This  conversation  would  scarcely  have  called  for  record  hut  for 

what  it  led  to. 

Old  Mrs.  Prichard,  like  Aunt  M'riar,  had  a  vice.  It  was  jealouoy. 
Her  eighty  years'  experience  of  a  hitter  world  had  left  her — for 
all  that  she  would  sit  quiet  for  hours  and  say  never  a  word — still 
longing  for  the  music  of  the  tide  that  had  gone  out  for  her  for 
ever.  The  love  of  this  little  man — which  had  not  yet  learned  its 
value,  and  was  at  the  service  of  age  and  youth  alike — ^was  to  her 
even  as  a  return  of  the  sea-waves  to  some  unhappy  mollusc  left 
stranded  to  dry  at  leisure  in  the  sun.  But  her  heart  was  in  a 
certain  sense  athirst  for  the  monopoly  of  his  blue  eyes.  She  did 
not  grudge  him  to  any  legitimate  claimant — ^to  Uncle  Mo  or  to 
Aunt  M'riar,  nor  even  to  Mrs.  Burr;  though  that  good  woman 
scarcely  challenged  jealousy.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Burr  regarded  Dave 
and  Dolly  as  mere  cake-consumers — a  public  hungering  for  sweet- 
stuffs,  and  only  to  be  bought  off  by  occasional  concessions.  It  was 
otherwise  with  unknown  objects  of  Dave's  affection,  whose  claims 
on  him  resembled  Mrs.  Prichard's  own.  Especially  the  old  grand- 
mother at  the  Convalescent  Home,  or  whatever  it  was,  where  the 
child  had  recovered  from  his  terrible  accident.  She  grudged  old 
Mrs.  Marrowbone  her  place  in  Dave's  affections,  and  naturally 
lost  no  opportunity  of  probing  into  and  analysing  them. 

Said  the  old  lady  to  Dave,  when  the  bull  was  disposed  of:  **  Was 
Mr.  Marrowbone  the  Smith  old  Mrs.  Marrowbone's  grandson  ? " 
Dave  shook  his  head  rather  solemnly  and  regretfully.  It  is  always 
pleasanter  to  say  yes  than  no;  but  in  this  case  Truth  was  com- 
pulsory. "  He  wasn't  an, >/ fink  of  Granny  Marrowbone's.  No,  he 
wasn't ! "  said  he,  and  continued  shaking  his  head  to  rub  the 
fact  in. 

**  Now  you're  making  of  it  up,  Dave,"  said  Aunt  M'riar.  "  You 
be  a  good  little  boy,  and  say  Mr.  Marrowbone  the  Smith  was  old 
Mrs.  Marrowbone's  grandson.  Because  you  know  he  was — ^now 
don't  you,  Davy?  You  tell  Mrs.  Prichard  he  was  old  Mrs.  Mar- 
row^bone's  grandson ! "  Dave,  however,  shook  his  head  obdurately. 
No  concession! 

"Perhaps  he  was  her  son,"  said  Mrs.  Prichard.  But  this  sur- 
mise only  prolonged  the  headshake;  which  promised  to  become 
chronic,  to  pause  only  when  some  ground  of  agreement  could  be 
discovered. 

**  The  child  don't  above  half  know  what  he's  talking  about,  not 
to  say  know!"  Thus  Aunt  M'riar  in  a  semi-aside  to  the  old  lady. 
It  was  gratuitous  insult  to  add : — '^  He  don't  reely  know  wbaf  8 
a  grandson,  ma'am." 
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DaTe's  blue  eyes  flashed  indignation.  ''Yorse  I  does  know!" 
cried  he,  loud  enough  to  lay  himself  open  to  remonstrance.  He 
oontinued  under  due  restraint : — ^'  I'm  going  to  be  old  Mrs.  Mar- 
rowbone's grangson."  He  then  remembered  that  the  treaty  was 
eonditional,  and  added  a  proviso : — "  So  long  as  I'm  a  good  boy !  " 

"  Won't  you  be  my  grandson,  too,  Davy  darling?  "  said  old  Mrs. 
Priehard.  And,  if  you  can  conceive  it,  there  was  pain  in  her  voice 
— real  pain — as  well  as  the  treble  of  old  age.  She  was  jealous,  you 
see;  jealous  of  this  old  Mrs.  Marrowbone,  who  seemed  to  come 
between  her  and  her  little  new-found  waterspring  in  the  desert. 

But  Dave  was  embarrassed,  and  she  took  his  embarrassment  for 
reluctance  to  grant  her  the  same  status  as  old  Mrs.  Marrowbone. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  merely  his  doubt  whether  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  permissible  under  canon  law.  It  was 
bigamy,  however  much  you  chose  to  prevaricate.  The  old  lady's 
appealing  voice  racked  Dave's  feelings.  "  I  cam't !  "  he  exclaimed, 
harrowed.  "  I've  spromussed  to  be  Mrs.  Marrowbone's  grangson — 
I  have."  And  thereupon  old  Mrs.  Priehard,  perceiving  that  he 
was  really  distressed,  hastened  to  set  his  mind  at  ease.  Of  course 
he  couldn't  be  her  grandson,  if  he  was  already  Mrs.  Marrow- 
bone's. She  overlooked  or  ignored  the  possible  compromise  offered 
by  the  fact  that  two  grandmothers  are  the  common  lot  of  all  man- 
kind. But  it  would  be  unjust — this  was  clear  to  her — that  Dave 
should  suffer  in  any  way  from  her  jealous  disposition.  So  she 
put  her  little  grievance  away  in  her  inmost  heart — ^where  indeed 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  it,  so  preoccupied  had  the  places  been 
— and  then,  as  an  active  step  towards  forgetting  it,  went  on  to 
talk  to  Dave  about  old  Mrs.  Marrowbone,  although  she  was  not 
Mr.  Marrowbone  the  Smith's  grandmother. 

^  Tell  us,  Dave  dear,  about  old  Mrs.  Marrowbone.  Is  she  very 
old  ?  Is  she  as  old  as  me  ? "  To  which  Aunt  M'riar  as  a  sort  of 
Greek  chorus  added : — "  There,  Davy,  now,  you  be  a  good  boy, 
and  tell  how  old  Mrs.  Marrowbone  is." 

Dave  considered.  "  She's  not  the  soyme  oyge,"  said  he.  "  She 
can  walk  to  chutch  and  back,  Sunday  morning."  But  this  was 
a  judgment  from  physical  vigour,  possibly  a  fallible  guide.  Dave, 
being  prompted,  attempted  description.  Old  Mrs.  Marrowbone's 
hair  was  the  only  point  he  could  seize  on.  A  cat,  asleep  on  the 
hearthrug,,  supplied  a  standard  of  comparison.  *^  Granny  Mar- 
rowbone's head's  the  colour  of  this,"  said  Dave,  with  decision, 
•electing  a  pale  grey  stripe.  And  Widow  Thrale's  was  like  that — 
one  with  a  deeper  tone  of  brown,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
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''And  which  on  Pussy  is  most  like  mine,  Dave?"  said  His. 
Prichard.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  answer  to  this.  It  waa 
''  that  sort " ; — ^that  is,  the  colour  of  Pussy's  stomach,  unequirocal 
white.  And  which  did  Dave  like  hest — an  unfair  question  which 
deserved  and  got  a  Parliamentary  answer.    "  All  free,"  said  Dave. 

But  this  was  merely  colour  of  hair,  a  superficial  distinction. 
How  about  Granny  Marrowbone's  nose.  ''It's  the  soyme  soyze," 
was  the  verdict,  given  without  hesitation.  What  colour  were  her 
eyes  ?  "  Soyme  as  yours."  But  Dave  was  destined  to  incur  public 
censure — Aunt  M'riar  representing  the  public — ^for  a  private  ad- 
venture into  description.  "  She's  more  teef  than  you,"  said  be 
candidly. 

"  Well,  now,  I  do  declare  if  ever  any  little  boy  was  so  rude  I 
I  never  did!  Whatever  your  Uncle  Moses  would  say  if  he  waa 
told,  I  can't  think."  Thus  Aunt  M'riar.  But  her  attitude  was 
artificial,  for  appearance  sake,  and  she  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Uncle  Moses  would  only  laugh  and  encourage  the  boy.  The  cul- 
prit did  not  seem  impressed,  though  ready  to  make  oonoesaions. 
Yet  he  did  not  really  better  matters  by  saying : — "  She's  got  some 
teef,  she  has";  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  old  Mrs.  Prichard 
had  none,  which  was  very  nearly  true.  The  old  lady  did  not  seem 
the  least  hurt.  Nor  was  she  hurt  even  when  Dave — seeking  merely 
to  supply  accurate  detail — added,  in  connection  with  the  old  hand 
that  wandered  caressingly  over  his  locks  and  brows : — "  Her  hands 
is  thicker  than  yours  is,  a  lot ! '' 

"  I  often  think,  Mrs.  Wardle,"  said  she,  taking  no  advantage 
of  the  new  topic  offered,  *'  what  we  might  be  spared  if  only  our 
teeth  was  less  untrustworthy.  Mine  stood  me  out  till  over  fifty, 
and  since  then  they've  been  going — going.  Never  was  two  such 
rows  of  teeth  as  I  took  with  me  to  the  Colony.  Over  fifty  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Wardle !  " 

**  To  think  of  that !  "  said  Aunt  M'riar.  It  was  the  time — ^not 
the  teeth — that  seemed  so  wonderful.  Naturally  old  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard's  teeth  went  with  her.  But  fifty  years !  And  their  owner  quite 
bright  still,  when  once  she  got  talking. 

She  was  more  talkative  than  usual  this  afternoon,  and  continued : 
— "  No,  I  do  not  believe,  Mrs.  Wardle,  there  was  ever  a  girl  with 
suchlike  teeth  as  mine  were  then."  And  then  this  memory  brought 
back  its  companion  memory  of  the  long  past,  but  with  no  new 
sadness  to  her  voice :  "  Only  my  dear  sister  Phopbe's,  Mrs.  Wardle, 
I've  told  you  about.  She  was  my  twin  sister  .  .  .  I've  told  you 
.  .  .  you  recollect?  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  indeed,  ma'am,  and  died  when  you  was  in  the  Colony!" 
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Tve  never  seen  another  more  beautiful  than  Phoebe."  She 
Bp6ke  with  such  supreme  unconsciousness  of  the  twinship  that 
Aunt  M'riar  forgot  it,  too,  until  her  next  words  came.  "  I  was 
nerer  free  to  say  it  of  her  in  those  days,  for  they  would  have 
made  sport  of  me  for  saying  it.  There  was  none  could  tell  us 
apart  then.  It  does  not  matter  now."  She  seemed  to  fall  away 
into  an  absent-minded  dream,  always  caressing  Dave's  sunny  locks, 
which  wanted  cutting. 

Aunt  M'riar  did  not  instantly  perceive  why  a  twin  could  not 
praise  her  twin's  beauty;  at  least,  it  needed  reflection.  She  was 
clear  on  the  point,  however,  by  the  time  Dave,  merely  watchful 
till  now,  suddenly  asked  a  question : — "  What  are  stwins  ?  "  He 
had  long  been  anxious  for  enlightenment  on  this  point,  and  now 
his  opportunity.  His  inquiry  was  checked — if  his  curiosity 
not  satisfied — by  a  statement  that  when  a  little  boy  had  a 
brother  the  same  age  that  was  twins,  incorrectly  stwins.  He  had 
to  affect  satisfaction. 

The  old  woman,  roused  by  Dave's  question,  attested  the  general 
truth  of  his  informant's  statements ;  then  went  back  to  the  memory 
of  her  sister.    *'  But  I  never  saw  her  again,"  said  she. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Aunt  M'riar.  **  So  I  understood.  It  was 
in  England  she  died  ? " 

"  No— no  I  Out  at  sea.  She  was  drowned  at  sea.  Fifty  years 
Bgo  .  .  .  Yes! — well  on  to  fifty  years  ago."  She  fell  back  a  little 
into  her  dreamy  mood ;  then  rouse<l  herself  to  say : — "  I  often  won- 
der, Mrs.  Wardle,  suppose  my  sister  had  lived  to  be  my  age,  should 
we  have  kept  on  alike  ? " 

Aunt  M'riar  was  not  a  stimulus  to  conversation  as  far  as  per- 
spicuity wenl.  A  genera]  tone  of  sympathy  had  to  make  up  for  it. 
''  We  should  have  seen,  ma'am,"  said  she. 

^'  Supposing  it  had  all  gone  on  like  as  it  was  then,  and  we  had 
just  grown  old  together!  Supposing  we  had  neither  married,  and 
no  man  had  come  into  it,  should  we  all  our  lives  have  been  mis- 
taken for  one  another,  so  you  could  not  tell  us  apart  ? " 

Aunt  M'riar  said  ''  Ah !  "  and  shook  her  head.  She  was  not 
imaginative  enough  to  contribute  to  a  conversation  so  hypothetical. 

There  was  nothing  of  pathos,  to  a  bystander,  in  the  old  woman's 
musical  voice,  beyond  its  mere  age — its  reedy  tone — which  would 
have  shown  in  it  just  as  clearly  had  she  been  speaking  of  any 
topic  of  the  day.  Conceive  yourself  speaking  about  long  forgotten 
events  of  your  childhood  to  a  friend  born  thirty — forty — fifty  years 
later,  and  say  if  such  speech  would  not  be  to  you  what  old  Mrs. 
Prichard's  was  to  herself  and  her  hearer,  much  like  revival  of  the 
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past  history  of  someone  else.  It  was  far  too  long  ago  now — ^if  it 
had  ever  been  real;  for  sometimes  indeed  it  seemed  all  a  dream — 
to  lacerate  her  heart  in  recollecting  it.  The  memories  that  could 
do  that  belonged  to  a  later  time ;  some  very  much  later — ^the  worst 
of  them.  Not  but  that  the  early  memories  could  sting,  too,  when 
dragged  from  their  graves  by  some  remorseless  resurrectionist — 
some  sound,  like  that  piano;  some  smell,  like  those  lilies  of  the 
valley.  Measure  her  case  against  your  own  experience,  if  its  span 
of  time  is  long  enough  to  supply  a  paralleL 

Her  speech  became  soliloquy — was  it  because  of  a  certain  want 
of  pliancy  in  Aunt  M'riar? — and  seemed  to  dwell  in  a  disjointed 
way  on  the  possibility  that  her  sister  might  have  changed  with 
time  otherwise  than  herself,  and  might  even  have  been  hard  to 
recognise  had  they  met  again  later.  It  would  be  different  with  two 
girls  of  different  ages,  each  of  whom  would  after  a  long  parting 
have  no  guide  to  the  appearance  of  her  sister;  while  twins  might 
keep  alike;  the  image  of  either,  seen  in  the  glass,  forecasting  the 
image  of  the  other. 

Aunt  M'riar  made  a  poor  listener  to  this,  losing  clues  and  forg- 
ing false  constructions.  But  her  obliging  disposition  made  her 
seem  to  understand  when  she  did  not,  and  did  duty  for  intelligence. 
Probably  Dave — on  the  watoh  for  everything  within  human  ken — 
understood  nearly  as  much  as  Aunt  M'riar.  Something  was  on 
the  way,  though,  to  rouse  her,  and  when  it  came  she  started  as 
from  a  blow.  What  was  that  the  old  lady  had  just  said?  How 
came  that  name  in  her  mouth?  .  .  . 

"What  I  said  just  now,  Mrs.  Wardle?  .  .  .  Let  me  see!  .  .  . 
About  what  my  husband  used  to  say — that  Phoebe's  memory  would 
go  to  sleep,  not  like  mine,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  fret  so  about  her. 
I  would  not  know  her  again,  maybe,  if  I  saw  her,  nor  she  me.  .  .  . 
Yes— he  said  all  that.  .  .  .     What  ?  " 

"What  was  the  name  you  said  just  now?  Ralph  .  .  .  some- 
thing !    Ralph  what  ?  " 

"  Oh — yes — I  know  I  What  Phoebe  would  have  been  if  she  had 
married  my  husband's  brother — Mrs.  Ralph  Daverill.  .  .  .^ 

**  Good  Lord !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  M'riar. 

"  Ah,  there  now!  "  said  the  old  lady.  "  To  think  I  should  never 
have  told  you  his  name  I "  She  missed  the  full  strength  of  Aunt 
M'riar's  exclamation;  accounted  it  mere  surprise  at  what  was 
either  a  reference  to  a  former  husband  or  an  admission  of  a 
pseudonym.  Aunt  M'riar  was  glad  to  accept  matters  as  they  stood, 
merely  disclaiming  excessive  astonishment  and  suggesting  that 
she  might  easy  have  guessed  that  Mrs.  Prichard  had  been  married 
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more  than  once.  She  was  not — she  said — one  of  the  prying  sort. 
But  she  was  silent  about  the  cause  of  her  amazement ;  putting  the 
name  in  a  safe  comer  of  her  memory,  to  grapple  with  it  later. 

The  old  woman,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  conceal- 
ments, saying  at  once : — ^*  I  never  had  but  one  husband,  Mrs.  War- 
die;  but  m  tell  you.  I've  always  gone  by  the  name  of  Prichard 
erer  since  my  son.  .  .  .  But  I  never  told  you  of  him  neither! 
It  is  he  I  would  forget.  .  .  ."  This  disturbed  her — made  her 
take  the  caressing  hand  restlessly  from  Dave's  head,  to  hold  and 
be  beld  by  the  other.  She  had  to  be  silent  a  moment;  then  said 
hurriedly : — "  He  was  Ralph  Thornton,  after  his  father  and  uncle. 
His  father  was  Thornton — Thornton  Daverill.  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you 
another  time.''  Thereupon  Aunt  M'riar  held  her  tongue,  and  Mrs. 
Burr  came  in  with  the  fourpenuyworth  of  crumpets. 

An  unskilful  chronicler  throws  unfair  burdens  on  his  reader. 
The  latter  need  not  read  the  chronicle  certainly;  there  is  always 
that  resource!  If,  however,  he  reads  this  one,  let  him  keep  in 
mind  that  Aunt  M'riar  did  not  know  that  the  escaped  prisoner 
of  her  newspaper-cutting  had  been  asking  for  a  widow  of  the 
name  of  Daverill,  whom  he  had  somehow  traced  to  Sapps  Court, 
any  more  than  she  knew — at  that  date — that  old  Mrs.  Prichard 
should  really  have  been  called  old  Mrs.  Daverill.  She  only  knew 
that  his  name  was  Daverill.  So  it  was  not  in  order  to  prevent 
ICrs.  Prichard  seeing  it  that  she  cut  that  paragraph  out  of  the 
Morning  Star.    She  must  have  had  some  other  reason. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A  LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN,  WHO  HUNG  FIRE.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  AND 
ABTIFICIAL  CHRONOLOGY.  NEITHER  WAS  TWENTY  YEARS  YOr.NCER. 
CONFIDENCES  ABOUT  ANOTHER  LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN,  SOME  YE.\RS 
SINCE.  HOW  THE  FIR.ST  GENTLEMAN  FINISHED  HIS  SECOND  CKiAR. 
DB.  LIVINGSTOXE  AND  SEKELETU.  MR.  NORBURy's  QUORUM.  WHY 
ADBIAN  T0RREN8  WOKE  UP,  AND  WHOSE  VOICE  PROMISED  NOT  TO  MEN- 
TION   HIS   EYES.      FEUDAL   BEEF-TEA,   AND    MRS.    BAILEY.      AN    EARLY 

nsrr,  fbom  an  earl,    an  experiment  that  disclosed  a  painful 

PACT 

It  is  three  weeks  later  at  the  Castle;  three  weeks  later,  that  is, 
than  the  story's  last  sight  of  it.    It  is  the  hottest  night  we  have 
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had  this  year,  says  general  opinion.  Most  of  the  many  guests  are 
scattered  in  the  gardens  after  dinner,  enjoying  the  night-air  and 
the  golden  moon,  which  means  to  climh  high  in  the  cirrus-dappled 
blue  in  an  hour  or  so.    And  then  it  will  he  a  fine  moonlight  night. 

On  such  a  night  there  is  always  music  somewhere,  and  this 
evening  someone  must  be  staying  indoors  to  make  it,  as  it  comes 
from  the  windows  of  the  great  drawing-room  that  opens  on  the 
garden.  Someone  is  playing  a  Beethoven  sonata  one  knows  well 
enough  to  pretend  about  with  one's  fingers,  theoretically.  Only 
one  can't  think  which  it  is.  So  says  Miss  Smith-Dickenson,  in 
the  Shrubbery,  to  her  companion,  who  is  smoking  a  Havana  large 
enough  to  play  a  tune  on  if  properly  perforated.  But  she  wishes 
Miss  Torrens  would  stop,  and  let  Gwen  and  the  Signore  aing 
some  Don  Juan.  That  is  Miss  Dickenson's  way.  She  always  takea 
exception  to  this  and  to  that,  and  wants  t'other.  It  does  not  strike 
the  Hon.  Percival  Pellew,  the  smoker  of  the  big  cigar,  as  a  defect 
in  her  character,  but  rather  as  an  indication  of  its  illumination — 
a  set-ofF  to  her  appearance,  which  is,  of  course,  at  its  best  in  the 
half -dark  of  a  Shrubbery  by  moonlight,  but  is  passee  for  all  that. 
Can't  help  that,  now,  can  we?  But  Mr.  Pellew  can  make  retro- 
spective concession;  she  must  have  told  well  enough,  properly 
dressed,  fifteen  years  ago.  She  don't  exactly  bear  the  light  now, 
and  one  can't  expect  it. 

The  Hon.  Percival  complimented  himself  internally  on  a  greater 
spirituality,  which  can  overlook  such  points — mere  clay? — and  dis- 
cern a  peculiar  essence  of  soul  in  this  lady  w^hich,  had  they  met 
in  her  more  palatable  days,  might  have  been  not  uncongenial  to  his 
own.    Rather  a  pity! 

Miss  Dickenson  could  identify  a  glow-worm  and  correct  the 
ascription  of  its  light  to  any  fellow's  cigar-end  thrown  away.  She 
made  the  best  figure  that  was  compatible  with  being  indubitably 
passee  when  she  went  down  on  one  knee  in  connection  with  this 
identification.  Mr.  Pellew  felt  rather  relieved.  Her  outlines 
seemed  feomchow  to  warrant  or  confirm  the  intelligence  he  had 
pledged  himself  to.  He  remarked,  without  knowing  anything 
about  it,  that  he  thought  glow-worms  didn't  show  up  till  September. 

"  Try  again,  ]Mr.  Pellew.     It's  partridge-shooting  that  doesn't 
begin  till  September.    That's  what  you're  thinking  of." 
Well— August,  then!" 

No — that's  grouse,  not  glow-worms.  You  see,  you  are  reduced 
to  July,  and  it's  July  still.  Do  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Pellew,  and 
leave  Natural  History  alone.  Nobody  will  ever  know  you  know 
nothing  about  it,  if  you  hold  your  tongue." 
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The  Hon.  Percival  was  silent.  He  was  not  thinking  about  his 
tbortcomings  as  a  Natural  Historian.  The  reflection  in  his  mind 
was ^— "What  a  pity  this  woman  isn't  twenty  years  younger!" 
He  could  discriminate — so  he  imagined — between  mere  flippancy 
and  spontaneous  humour.  The  latter  would  have  sat  so  well  on 
the  girl  in  her  teens,  and  he  would  then  have  accepted  the  former 
as  juvenile  impertinence  with  so  much  less  misgiving  that  he  was 
being  successfully  made  game  of.  He  could  not  quite  shake  free 
of  that  suspicion.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  pity  Miss  Smith-Dickenson 
WI8  thirty-seven.  That  was  the  age  her  friend  Lady  Ancester  had 
tttessed  her  at,  in  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Pellew.  "  Though 
whit  the  deuce  my  cousin  Philippa " — thus  ran  a  very  rapid 
thought  through  his  mind — ^**  could  think  I  wanted  to  know  the 
young  woman's  age  for,  I  can't  imagine." 

"  There  it  is ! "  said  the  lady,  stooping  over  the  glow-worm. 
"Little  hairy  thing!  I  won't  disturb  it."  She  got  on  her  feet 
•win,  saying : — "  Thank  you — I'm  all  right !  "  in  requital  of  a 
sli^t  excursion  towards  unnecessary  help,  which  took  the  form 
of  a  jerk  cut  short  and  an  apologetic  tone.  "  But  don't  talk  Zool- 
ogy or  Botany,  please,"  she  continued.  "  Because  there's  something 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  about." 

^Anything  consistent  with  previous  engagements.     Can't  break 
May  promises." 
**Have  you  made  any  promises  about  the  man  upstairs?" 
**  Not  the  ghost  of  a  one !     But  he  isn't  *  the  man  upstairs '  to 
me.    He's  the  man  in  the  room  at  the  end  of  my  passage.    That's 
how  I  came  to  see  him." 
"  You  did  see  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes — talked  to  him  till  the  nurse  stopped  it.  I  found  we 
knew  each  other.  Met  him  in  the  Tyrol — at  Meran — ten  years 
a^o.  He  was  quite  a  boy  then.  But  he  remembered  me  quite  well. 
It  was  this  morning." 

"  Did  he  recog^nise  you,  or  you  him?  " 

**  Why — neither  exactly.  We  found  out  about  Meran  by  talking. 
No — poor  chap! — he  can't  recognise  anybody,  by  sight  at  least. 
He  won't  do  that  yet  awhile." 

The  lady  said  "Oh?"  in  a  puzzled  voice,  as  though  she  heard 
Bomething  for  the  flrst  time;  then  continued:  "Do  you  know,  I 
hmve  never  quite  realised  that  .  .  .  that  the  eyes  were  so  serious. 
I  knew  all  along  that  there  was  something,  but  .  .  .  but  I  under- 
stood it  was  only  weakness." 

**  They  have  been  keeping  it  dark — quite  reasonably  and  prop- 
erly, you  know — but  there  is  it!    He  can't  see — simply  can't  aei^ 
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His  eyes  look  all  right,  but  they  won't  work.  His  sister  knows, 
of  course,  but  he  has  bound  her  over  to  secrecy.  He  made  me 
promise  to  say  nothing,  and  I've  broken  my  promise,  I  suppose. 
But — somehow — I  thought  you  knew." 

'^  Only  that  there  was  something — no  idea  that  he  was  blind. 
But  I  won't  betray  your  confidence." 

"  Thank  you.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time,  as  I  gather.  But  a  bad 
job  for  him  till  he  gets  his  sight  again." 

^'  He  will,  I  suppose,  in  the  end?" 

'^  Oh  yes — in  the  end.  Sir  Coupland  is  cautious,  of  course. 
But  I  don't  fancy  he's  really  uneasy.  His  sight  might  come  back 
suddenly,  he  said,  at  any  moment.  Of  course,  he  believes  his  ^e- 
sight  will  come  back.  Only  meanwhile  he  wants — ^it  was  a  phrase 
of  his  own — to  keep  all  the  excruciation  for  his  own  private  enjoy- 
ment.   That's  what  he  said  I " 

''  I  see.  Of  course,  that  makes  a  difference.  And  you  think  Sir 
Coupland  thinks  he  will  get  all  right  again  ?  " 

Mr.  Pellew  says  he  does  think  so,  reassuringly.  "It  has  always 
struck  me  as  peculiar,"  says  he,  "  that  Tim's  family  ...  I  beg 
pardon — I  should  have  said  the  Earl's.  But  you  see  I  remember 
him  as  a  kid — we  are  cousins,  you  know — and  his  sisters  always 
called  him  Tim.  .  .  .  Well,  I  mean  the  family  here,  you  know, 
seem  to  know  so  little  of  the  Torrenses.  Lady  Gwen  doesn't  seem 
to  have  recognised  this  chap  in  the  Park.'' 

''  I  believe  she  has  never  seen  him.  He  has  been  a  great  deal 
abroad,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  he's  been  at  German  Universities,  and  games  of  that  sort." 

"Is  that  your  third  cigar,  Mr.  Pellew?" 

"  Nrj — second.  Come,  I  say.  Miss  Dickenson,  two's  not 
much.  .  .  ." 

But  her  remark  was  less  a  tobacco-crusade  than  a  protest  against 
too  abrupt  a  production  of  family  history  by  a  family  friend.  Mr. 
Pellew  felt  confidont  it  would  come,  though;  and  it  did,  at  about 
the  third  whifF  of  the  new  cigar. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  the  story  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  say.  without  hearing  it  first  to  know." 

"About  Philippa  and  Sir  Hamilton  Torrens?" 

"  Can't  say  I  have.  But  then  I'm  the  sort  of  fellah  nobody  ever 
tells  thing<^  to." 

"  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  have  mentioned  it." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  anyone  you  did  so.  You  may  rely  on  that." 
Mr,  Pellew  gave  his  cigar  a  half-holiday  to  say  this  seriously, 
and  Miss  Dickenson  felt  that  his  type,  though  too  tailor-made,  was 
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ftlwajm  to  be  relied  on ;  you  had  only  to  scratch  it  to  find  a  Gentle- 
man underneath.  No  audience  ever  fails  to  applaud  the  discovery 
on  the  stage.  Evidently  there  was  no  reserve  needed — a  relation 
of  the  Early  too  I  Still,  she  felt  satisfied  at  this  passing  recognition 
of  Prudaice  on  her  part.    Preliminaries  had  heen  done  justice  to. 

She  proceeded  to  tell  what  she  knew  of  the  episode  of  her  friend's 
early  engagement  to  the  father  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
shot.  It  was  really  a  very  flat  story;  so  like  a  thousand  others 
of  its  sort  as  scarcely  to  claim  narration-space.  Youth,  beauty, 
hi^h  spirits,  the  London  season,  first  love — warranted  the  genuine 
article — parental  opposition  to  the  union  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  on 
the  Tulgar,  unpoetical  ground  of  Romeo  having  no  particular  in- 
come and  vague  expectations;  the  natural  impatience  of  eighteen 
and  five-and-twenty  when  they  don't  get  their  own  way  in  every- 
thing; misunderstandings,  ups-and-downs,  reconciliations  and  new 
misunderstandings;  finally  oue  rather  more  serious  than  its  prede- 
cessors, and  judicious  non-interference  of  bystanders — under- 
handed bystanders  who  were  secretly  favouring  another  suitor,  who 
wasn't  so  handsome  and  showy  as  Romeo  certainly,  but  who  was 
of  sterling  worth  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Besides,  he  was  very 
nearly  an  Earl,  and  Hamilton  Torrens  was  three-doors  off  his  fa- 
ther's Baronetcy  and  Pensham  Steynes.  This  may  have  had  its 
wei^t  with  Juliet.  Miss  Dickenson  candidly  admitted  that  she 
herself  would  have  been  influenced;  but  then,  no  doubt  she  was  a 
worldling.  Mr.  Pellew  admired  the  candour,  discerning  in  it  ex- 
aggeration to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  false  pretence,  lie  did  not 
suspect  himself  of  any  undue  leniency  to  this  lady.  She  was  alto- 
gether too  passee  to  admit  of  any  such  idea. 

The  upshot  of  the  flat  episode,  of  course,  was  that  Philii)pa 
**  became  engaged "  to  her  new  suitor,  and  did  not  fall  out  with 
him.  They  were  married  within  the  year,  and  three  months  later 
her  former  jiancea  father  died,  rather  unexpectcflly.  His  eldest 
son.  coming  home  from  Burmali  on  sick-leave,  died  on  the  voyage, 
of  dysentery;  and  his  second  brother,  a  naval  ofiicer,  was  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  killed  by  a  splinter  at  the  Battle  of 
Xavarino.  So  by  a  succession  of  fatalities  Romeo  found  himself 
the  owner  of  his  father's  estate,  and  a  not  very  distant  neighbour 
of  Juliet  and  his  successful  rival. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  consoled  himself  by  marrying  a  Miss 
Abercrombie,  Miss  Dickenson  believed.  These  Romeoa  always 
marry  a  Miss  Something;  who,  owing  to  the  way  sbe  comes  into 
the  story,  is  always  on  the  top-rung  of  the  ladder  of  insipidity. 
Nobody  cares  for  her;  she  appears  too  late  to  interest  us.     No 
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doubt  there  were  several  Miss  Abercrombies  on  draught,  and  he 
selected  the  tallest  or  the  cleverest  or  the  most  musical,  avoiding, 
of  course,  the  dowdiest. 

However,  there  was  Lady  Ancester's  romance,  told  to  account 
for  the  languid  intercourse  between  the  Castle  and  Pensham 
Steynes,  and  the  non-recognition  of  one  another  by  Owen  and 
the  Man  in  the  Park.  Miss  Dickenson  added  a  rider  to  the  effect 
that  she  could  quite  understand  the  position.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  mutual  tacit  consent,  tempered  down  by  formal  calls  enough 
to  allay  local  gossip.  "I  think  Miss  Torrens  has  stopped,"  said 
she  collaterally;  you  know  how  one  speaks  collaterally  I  ^  Shall 
we  walk  towards  the  house!" 

Then  the  Hon.  Percival  made  a  speech  he  half  repented  of 
later;  videlicet,  when  he  woke  next  morning.  It  became  the 
fulcrum,  as  it  were,  of  an  inexplicable  misgiving  that  Miss  Dick- 
enson would  be  bearing  the  light  worse  than  ever  when  he  saw  her 
at  breakfast.  The  speech  was : — **  It's  very  nice  out  here.  One 
can  hear  the  Don  at  Co  vent  Garden.  Besides  .  .  .  one  can  hear 
out  here  just  as  well."  This  must  have  been  taken  to  mean  that 
two  could.  For  the  lady's  truncated  reply  was : — **  Till  you've  fin- 
ished your  cigar,  then !  " 

Combustion  was  lip-close  when  the  cigar-end  was  thrown  away. 
The  reader  of  this  story  may  be  able  to  understand  a  thing  its 
writer  can  only  record  without  understanding — the  fact  that  this 
gentleman  felt  grateful  to  the  fine  moonlight  night,  now  nearly 
a  fait-accompli,  for  enhancing  this  lady's  white  silk,  which  fa- 
voured a  pretence  that  she  was  only  reasonably  passee,  and  enabled 
him  to  reflect  upon  the  contour  of  her  throat  without  interrup- 
tion from  its  skin.  For  it  had  a  contour  by  moonlight.  Well! — 
suflScient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  daylight  might  have  its  say 
to-morrow.    Consider  the  clock  put  back  a  dozen  years  I 

"  Oh  yes,  he's  asleep  still,  but  I've  seen  him — looked  in  on  my 
way  down.  Do  you  know,  I  really  believe  he  will  be  quite  fit  for 
the  journey  to-morrow.  He's  getting  such  a  much  better  colour, 
and  last  night  he  seemed  so  much  stronger."  Thus  the  last  comer 
to  the  morning-rally  of  breakfast  claimants,  in  its  ante-room,  await- 
ing its  herald.  Miss  Irene  Torrens  is  a  robust  beauty  with  her 
brother's  eyes.  She  has  been  with  him  constantly  since  she  came 
with  her  father  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  two  of  them  watched 
his  every  breath  through  tlie  terrible  day  and  night  that  followed. 

•*  Then  perhaps  he  will  let  us  see  him,"  says  Lady  Gwen.  "  At 
last!" 
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'^  You  must  not  expect  too  much,"  says  Miss  Torrens.  She  does 
not  like  saying  it,  but  facts  are  overpowering.  Her  brother  has 
exacted  a  pledge  from  her  to  say  nothing,  even  now,  about  his 
Uindness — ^merely  to  treat  him  as  weak-eyed  temporarily.  He  will 
peee  muster,  Jhe  says — ^will  squeak  through  somehow.  "  I  can't 
hmwe  that  glorious  girl  made  miserable,"  were  the  words  he  had 
used  to  her,  half  an  hour  since.  This  Irene  will  be  all  on  tenter- 
luxAs  till  the  interview  is  safely  over.  Meanwhile  it  is  only  pru- 
dent not  to  sound  too  hopeful  a  note.  It  is  as  well  to  keep  a 
maigin  in  reserve  in  case  the  performance  should  fall  through. 

Irene's  response  to  her  brother's  words  had  been,  "  She  is  a 
glorious  girl,"  and  she  was  on  the  way  to  **  You  should  have  seen 
her  eyes  last  night  over  that  Beethoven  I "  But  she  broke  down 
on  the  word  eyes.  How  else  could  it  have  been?  Then  the  blind 
man  had  laughed,  in  the  courage  of  his  heart,  as  big  a  laugh  as 
his  pitiable  weakness  could  sustain,  and  had  made  light  of  his 
affliction.  He  had  never  given  way  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
rerival,  when  he  had  asked  to  have  the  shutters  open,  and  had  been 
told  they  were  already  wide  open,  and  the  July  sun  streaming 
into  the  room. 

It  was  the  Countess  who  answered  Irene's  caution,  as  accom- 
paniment to  her  morning  salute.  '*  We  are  not  to  expect  anything, 
my  dear.  That  is  quite  understood.  It  would  be  unreasonable. 
And  we  won't  stop  long  and  tire  him.  But  this  girl  of  mine 
will  never  be  happy  if  he  goes  away  without  our — well  I — becoming 
acquainted,  I  might  almost  say.  Because  really  we  are  perfect 
strangers.  And  when  one  has  shot  a  man,  even  by  accident.  .  .  ." 
Her  ladyship  did  not  finish,  but  went  on  to  hope  the  eyesight  was 
lecovering. 

**  Oh  yes  I  ^  said  Irene  audaciously.  "  We  are  quite  hopeful 
about  it  now.  It  will  be  all  right  with  rest  and  feeding  up.  Only, 
if  I  let  you  in  to  see  him  you  will  promise  me,  won't  you — not 
to  say  a  word  about  his  eyes?  It  only  frightens  him,  and  does  no 
one  any  good."  Of  course,  Miss  Torrens  got  her  promise.  It  was 
an  easy  one  to  make,  because  reference  to  the  eyes  only  seemed 
a  means  towards  embarrassment.  Much  easier  to  say  nothing 
about  them.  Gwen  and  Miss  Torrens,  very  liees  already,  went  out 
by  the  garden  window  to  talk,  but  would  keep  within  hearing 
because  breakfast  was  imminent. 

More  guests,  and  the  newspapers;  as  great  an  event  in  the 
early  fifties  as  now,  but  with  only  a  fraction  of  tiie  twentieth 
century's  allowance  of  news.  Old  General  Rawnsley,  guilty  of  his 
oaoal  rudeness  in  capturing  the  Times  from  all  comers,  had  to 
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surrender  it  to  the  Hon.  Percival  because  none  but  a  dog-in-tbe- 
manger  could  read  a  letter  from  Sir  G.  Napier  of  Scinde,  and 
about  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Sekeletu  and  the  Leeambye  all  at  the 
same  time.  All  comers,  or  several  male  ccnners  at  least,  essayed 
to  pinion  the  successful  captor  of  the  Times,  thirsting  for  infor- 
mation about  their  own  special  subjects  of  interest.  No — ^the  Hon. 
Percival  did  not  see  anything,  so  far,  about  the  new  Arctic  ex- 
pedition that  was  to  unearth,  or  dis-ice,  the  Erebus  and  Terror; 
but  the  inquirer,  a  vague  young  man,  shall  have  the  paper  directly. 
Neither  has  he  come  on  anything,  as  yet,  abovt  a  mutiny  in  the 
camp  at  Chobham.  But  the  paper  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  this 
inquirer,  too,  as  soon  as  the  eye  in  possession  has  been  run  down 
to  the  bottom  of  this  column.  In  due  course  both  inquirers  get 
hold  of  comers  at  the  moment  of  surrender,  and  then  have 
paroxysms  of  polite  concession  which  neither  means  in  earnest, 
during  which  the  bone  of  contention  becomes  the  prey  of  a  pass- 
ing wolf.  Less  i>oetically,  some<Mie  else  gets  hold  of  the  paper 
and  keeps  it. 

The  Hon.  Percival  really  surrendered  the  paper,  not  because 
his  interest  in  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  had  flagged,  but  because 
he  had  heard  Miss  Dickenson  come  in,  and  that  consideration 
about  her  endurance  of  the  daylight  weighed  upon  him.  On  the 
whole,  she  is  standing  the  glare  of  day  better  than  he  expected, 
and  her  bodice  seems  very  nicely  cut.  It  may  have  been  an  acci- 
dent that  she  looked  so  dowdy  yesterday  morning.  He  and  she 
exchange  morning  greetings,  passionlessly  but  with  civility.  The 
lady  may  be  accounting  a  tete-a-tete  by  moonlight  with  a  gentle- 
man, an  hour  long,  an  escapade,  and  he  may  be  resolving  on  cau- 
tion for  the  future.  By-the-by,  can  a  lady  have  a  tete-d-tete  with 
another  lady  by  moonlight?    Scarcely! 

Mr.  Norbury,  the  butler,  always  feels  the  likeness  of  the  break- 
fast rally  to  fish  in  a  drop-net.  If  he  acts  promptly,  he  will  land 
his  usual  congregation.  He  must  look  in  at  the  door  to  see  if  there 
is  a  quorum.  A  quarum  would  do.  A  cujus  is  a  great  rarity; 
though  even  that  happens  after  late  dances,  or  when  influenza  is 
endemic.  Mr.  Norbury  looked  in  at  the  rally  and  recognised  its 
psychological  moment.  More  briefly,  he  announced  that  breakfast 
was  ready,  while  a  gong  rang  up  distant  sheep  astray  most 
convincingly. 

Adrian  Torrens,  too  weak  still  to  show  alacrity  in  waking,  hears 
the  sound  and  is  convinced.  How  he  would  rejoice  to  join  the 
party  below!    He  knows  that,  in  his  sleep;  and  resolves  as  soon 
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•8  he  can  apeak  to  tell  Mrs.  Bailey  the  nurse  he  could  perfectly 
vdl  have  got  up  for  breakfast.  Yet  he  knows  he  is  glad  to  be 
kept  lying  down,  for  all  that. 

He  wakes  cherishing  his  determination  to  say  this  to  his  tyrant, 
ind  is  conscious  of  the  sun  by  the  warmth,  and  the  unanimity 
of  the  birds.     He  knows,  too,  that  the  casement  is  open,  by  the 
sound  of  Toioes  in  the  garden  below.    His  sister's  voice  and  an- 
other, whose  owner's  image  was  the  last  thing  human  he  had 
seen,  with  the  eyes  that  he  dared  not  think  had  looked  their  last 
npon  the  visible  world  when  the  crash  came  from  Heaven-knows- 
vheie  and  shut  it  out.     He  could  identify  it  beyond  a  doubt; 
could  swear  to  it,  now  that  he  had  come  to  understand  the  real 
story  of  his  terrible  mishap,  as  the  first  sound  that  mixed  with 
his  returning  life,  back  from  a  painless  darkness  which  was  a 
Heaven  compared  to  the  torture  of  his  reviving  consciousness.    It 
was  strange  to  be  told  now  that   at   that  moment  the  medical 
verdict  had  been  given  that  he  was  dead.    But  he  could  swear  to 
the  voice — even  to  the  words !    What  was  it  saying  now  ? 

"You  may  rely  on  me — indeed  you  may — to  say  nothing  about 
the  eyes.    He  will  be  just  able  to  see  us,  I  suppose? " 

**  He  will  hardly  recognise  you.  How  long  was  it  altogether,  do 
you  think?" 

"At  Arthur's  Bridge?    Five  minutes — perhaps  less." 
"  He  took  a  good  look  at  you  ? " 

**  I  suppose  so.  I  think  he  did,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  dog 
chained.  Oh  yes — I  should  say  certainly!  I  fancied  he  might 
have  seen  me  before,  but  it  seems  not." 

"  He  says  not.  But  you  were  not  out  when  he  went  to  Konigs- 
bcrg." 

"Oh  no— I  had  quite  a  long  innings  after  that.  .  .  .  Well! — 
it  does  sound  like  cricket,  doesn't  it^    Go  on." 

"Oh — I  see  what  you  mean.  What  a  ridiculous  girl  you  are! 
What  was  I  saying!  .  .  .  Oh,  I  recolkK!t!  That  was  just  after 
he  graduated  at  Oxford.  Then  he  wont  to  South  America  with 
Engelhardt.  He  really  has  been  very  little  at  home  for  three  years 
—over  three  years — past." 

"  We  shall  see  if  he  knows  me.  T  won't  say  anything  to  guide 
him."  Then  he  heard  his  sister's  voi<t»  reply  to  the  speaker  with 
words  she  had  used  before : — "  You  knuw  you  must  not  ex[H»ct  too 
much."  To  which  Lady  Gwendolen  reiterated :  *'  Oh,  you  may 
trust  me.  I  shall  say  nothing  to  him  about  it.  .  .  .  Oh,  you 
darling  1 "  This  was  to  Achilles,  manifestly.  He  had  become 
reatlesa  at  the  sound  of  conversation  below,  and  had  been  looking 
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round  the  door-jcunb  to  see  if  by  any  chanoe  a  dog  could  get  out. 
The  entry  ci  the  nurse  a  moment  since,  with  a  proto-stimulant 
on  a  tray,  bad  let  him  out  to  tear  down  the  stairs  to  the  garden, 
rudely  thrusting  aside  the  noble  owner  of  the  house,  out  of  bounds 
in  a  dressing-gown  and  able  to  defy  Society. 

No  lack  of  sight  can  quench  the  image  in  its  victim's  brain  of 
Achilles'  greeting  to  the  owners  of  the  two  voices.  His  sister  has 
her  fair  share  of  it — no  more! — but  her  friend  gets  an  accolade 
of  a  piece  with  the  one  she  received  that  morning  by  Arthur's 
Bridge,  three  weeks  since.  So  his  owner's  brain-image  says,  eon- 
firmed  by  sounds  from  without.  He  is  conscious  of  the  absurdity 
of  building  so  vivid  and  substantial  a  superstructure  on  so  little 
foundation,  and  would  like  to  protest  against  it. 

"Good-morning,  Nurse.  I'm  better.  What  is  it? — ^beef-tea. 
Earls'  cooks  make  capital  beef-tea.  On  the  whole  I  am  in  favour 
of  Feudalism.  Nothing  can  be  sweeter  or  neater  or  completer — 
or  more  nourishing — ^than  its  beef -tea.  Don't  put  any  salt  in  till 
I  tell  you.  .  .  .  Oh  no — I'm  not  going  to  spill  it  I  "  This  is  pre- 
liminary; the  protest  follows.  "  Who's  talking  to  my  sister  under 
the  window?  .  .  .  that's  her  voice."  Of  course,  he  knew  perfectly 
well  all  the  time. 

The  nurse  listens  a  moment.  "  That's  her  ladyship,"  says  she, 
meaning  the  Countess.  Owen's  voice  is  not  unlike  her  mother's, 
only  fuller.  "  They  are  just  going  in  to  breakfast.  The  gong 
went  a  minute  ago." 

Now  is  his  time  to  condemn  the  tyranny  which  keeps  him  in 
bed  in  the  morning  and  lying  down  all  day.  "  I  could  have  got 
up  and  gone  downstairs,  Mrs.  Bailey,  you  know  I  could." 

Mrs.  Bailey  pointed  out  that  had  this  scheme  been  carried  out  a 
life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  She  explained  to  a  newcomer, 
no  less  a  i)erson  than  the  Earl  himself,  that  Mr.  Torrens  would 
kill  himself  in  five  minutes  if  she  did  not  keep  the  eyes  of  a  lynx 
on  him  all  the  blessed  day.  She  is  always  telling  him  so  without 
effect,  he  never  being  any  the  wiser,  even  when  she  talks  her  head 
off.  Patients  never  are,  being  an  unmanageable  class  at  the  best. 
A  nurse  with  her  head  on  ought  to  be  a  rarity,  according  to  Mrs. 
Bailey. 

The  image  of  the  Earl  in  the  blind  man's  mind  is  very  little 
helped  by  recollection  of  the  few  occasions,  some  years  ago,  on 
which  he  has  seen  him.  It  becomes  now,  after  a  short  daily  chat 
with  him  each  morning  since  he  gained  strength  for  interviews, 
that  of  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  hesitating  manner  anxious  to 
accommodate  difficulties,  soothing  an   unreasonable   race  with   a 
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baie?oIent  optimism,  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  local 
idigioQ  and  politics,  taking  no  real  interest  in  the  vortices  into 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  drag  him,  all  with  one  distinct  object 
in  ?iew — ^that  of  adding  to  his  collections  undisturbed.  That  is 
tiie  impression  he  has  produced  on  Mr.  Adrian  Torrens  in  a  dozen 
of  his  visits  to  his  bedside.  His  lordship  has  made  it  a  practice 
to  look  in  at  his  victim — for  that  is  the  way  he  thinks  of  him, 
win  be  nill  he! — as  early  every  day  as  possible,  and  as  late.  He 
has  suffered  agonies  from  constant  longings  to  talk  about  his 
Amatis  or  his  Elzevirs  or  his  Petitots,  checked  at  every  impulse 
hj  the  memory  of  the  patient's  blindness.  He  is  always  beginning 
to  say  how  he  would  like  to  show  him  this  or  that,  and  collapsing. 
This  also  is  an  inference  of  Mr.  Torrens,  drawn  in  the  dark,  from 
lodden  hesitations  and  changes  of  subject. 

**  How  are  we  this  morning,  Nurse  'i "  On  the  mend,  it  seems, 
being  more  refractory  than  ever ;  always  a  good  sign  with  patients. 
But  we  must  be  kept  in  bed,  till  midday  at  any  rate,  for  some 
days  yet.  Or  weeks  or  months  or  years  according  to  the  degree 
of  our  intractability.  The  Earl  accepts  this  as  common  form,  and 
goes  to  the  bedside  saying  sum-upwardly : — "  No  worse,  at  any 
rate!" 

"Tremendously  better.  Lord  Ancester!  Tremendously  better, 
thanks  to  you  and  Mrs.  Bailey.  .  .  .  Catch  hold  of  the  cup,' 
Varse  .  .  .  Yes,  IVe  drained  it  to  the  dregs.  ...  I  know  what 
yon  are  going  to  say,  my  lord.  .  .  ." 

"I  was  going  to  say  that  Mrs.  Bailey  and  I  are  not  on  the 
same  footing.  Mrs.  Bailey  didn't  shoot  you.  .  .  .  Yes,  now  grip 
hard!  That's  right!  Better  since  yesterday  certainly — no  doubt 
of  it!" 

**  Mrs.  Bailey  didn't  shoot  me  in  the  mere  vulgar  literal  sense. 
But  she  was  contributory,  if  not  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  It 
was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  Mrs.  Bailey  would  bring  me 
beef-tea  this  very  day.  If  she  had  accepted  another  engagement 
the  incident  would  have  had  to  be  rewritten;  which  is  impossible 
by  hypothesis.  Moreover,  so  far  as  I  can  be  said  to  have  been 
shot,  it  was  as  a  trespasser,  not  as  a  man.  ...  Is  there  a  close 
season  for  trespassers  ?  If  there  is,  I  admit  that  you  may  be  tech- 
nically right.  Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.  .  ,  ,  By-the-by, 
I  hope  poor  Alius  is  happier  in  his  mind.  .  .  ." 

"Poor  who?"  says  the  Earl.  He  is  not  giving  close  attention 
to  tba  convalescent's  disconnected  chatter.  He  has  been  one  him- 
self, and  knows  how  returning  life  sets  loose  the  tongue. 

**  The  alius  you  f acitted  per.    The  poor  chap  that  had  the  bad 
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luck  to  shoot  me.    Old  Stephen — isn't  het    Poor  old  chap!    What 

a  mischance  I '' 

**  Oh  yes — old  Stephen  I  I  see — ^he's  alius,  of  course.  He  copies 
over  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  see  how  you  are  going  on.  They 
think  him  rather  a  nuisance  in  the  house,  I  helieve.  I  have  tried 
to  comfort  him  as  well  as  I  could.  He  will  be  glad  of  to-day's  re- 
port.   But  he  can't  help  being  dispirited,  naturally.'' 

*''  He's  so  unaccustomed  to  homicide,  poor  old  chap !  People 
should  be  educated  to  it,  in  case  of  accidents.  They  might  be 
allowed  to  kill  a  few  women  and  children  for  practice — should 
never  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  consciences,  all  raw  and  sus- 
ceptible. Poor  old  Stephen  I  I  really  think  he  might  be  allowed 
to  come  and  see  me  now.  I'm  so  very  much  improved  that  a 
visit  from  my  assassin  would  be  a  pleasant  experience — a  whole- 
some stimulus.  Wouldn't  throw  me  back  at  all!  Poor  old 
Stephen!"  He  seemed  seriously  concerned  about  the  old  b<^; 
would  not  be  content  without  a  promise  that  he  and  his  wife 
should  pay  him  an  early  visit. 

He  had  been  immensely  better  after  that  M.P.  paid  him  a  visit 
yesterday  morning.  Mrs.  Bailey  confinned  this,  testifying  to  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  patient  had  been  persuaded  to  remain 
in  bed.  But  she  had  the  whip-hand  of  him  there,  because  he 
couldn't  find  his  clothes  without  her  help.  This  gives  the  Earl 
an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  patient's  eyesight  beyond  his 
previous  concept  of  its  infirmities.  He  has  been  misled  by  its 
apparent  soundness — for  no  one  would  have  guessed  the  truth  from 
outward  seeming — and  the  nurse's  accident  of  speech  rouses  his 
curiosity. 

"  Ah,  by-thc-by,"  he  says,  **  I  was  just  going  to  ask."  Which  is 
not  strictly  true,  but  apology  to  himself  for  his  own  neglect, 
"How  are  the  eyes?" 

"  Oh,  the  eyes  are  right  enough,"  says  the  patient.  He  goes  on 
to  explain  that  they  are  no  inconvenience  whatever  so  long  as  he 
keeps  them  shut.  It  is  only  when  he  opens  them  that  he  notices 
their  defect;  which  is,  briefly,  that  he  can't  see  with  them.  His 
lordship  seems  to  feel  that  eyes  so  conditioned  are  hardly  satis- 
factory. It  is  really  new  knowledge  to  him,  and  he  accepts  it 
restlessly.  He  spreads  his  fingers  out  l)efore  the  deceptive  orbs 
that  look  so  clear,  showing  indeed  no  defect  but  a  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty; or  rather  perhaps  a  too  great  stillness  as  though  always 
content  with  the  object  in  front  of  them.  "  What  do  you  see 
now  ? "  he  asks  in  a  nervous  voice. 

**  Something  dark  between  me  and  the  light." 
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"b  that  allt    Can't  you  see  what  it  is?" 

''A  book.^  A  mere  guess  based  on  the  knowti  predilections  of 
the  questioner. 

".Oh  dear  I "  says  the  Earl.  "  It  was  my  hand."  He  sees  that 
the  nurse  is  signalling  with  headshakcs  and  soundless  lip-words, 
but  has  not  presence  of  mind  to  catch  her  meaning. 

Tbe  other  seems  to  feel  his  speech  apologetically,  as  though  it 
were  his  own  fault.  "I  see  better  later  in  the  day,"  he  says. 
Which  may  be  true  or  not. 

Tbe  nurse's  signalling  tells,  and  the  questioner  runs  into  an 
opposite  extreme.  **  One  is  like  that  in  the  morning  sometimes," 
sajB  be  absurdly,  but  meaning  well.  He  is  not  an  Earl  who  would 
he  of  much  use  in  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  nervous  disor- 
ders. However,  having  grasped  the  situation  he  shows  tact,  chang- 
ing tbe  conversation  to  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  probable 
earliness  of  the  crops.  No  one  should  ever  show  tact.  He  will 
only  be  caught  flagrante  delicto.  Mr.  Torrens  is  perfectly  well 
tware  of  what  is  occurring;  and,  when  he  lies  still  and  unre- 
iixmuve  with  his  eyes  closed,  is  not  really  resting  after  exertion, 
which  is  the  nurse's  interpretation  of  the  action,  but  trying  to 
think  out  something  he  wants  to  say  to  the  Earl,  and  how  to  say 
it   It  is  not  so  easy  as  light  jesting. 

The  nurse  telegraphs  silently  lipwise  that  the  patient  will  doze 
now  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  till  breakfast ;  and  the  visitor,  alive 
to  the  call  of  discretion,  has  gone  out  gently  before  the  patient 
knows  he  has  left  the  bedside. 

Things  that  creak  watch  their  opportunity  whenever  they  hear 
silence.  So  the  Earl's  gentle  exit  ends  in  a  luiisioal  and  penetrat- 
ing arpeggio  of  a  door-hinge,  etiual  to  the  betrayal  of  Masonic 
secrecy  if  delivered  at  the  right  moment.  "  Is  Mrs.  Bailey  gone? " 
•ays  the  patient,  ascribing  the  wrong  cause  to  it. 

"  His  lordship  has  gone,  Mr.  Torrens.  He  thought  you  were 
dropping  off." 

"Stop  him — stop  him  I  Say  I  have  something  particular  to 
BMj,  Do  stop  him !  "  It  must  be  something  very  particular.  Nurse 
thinks.  But  in  any  case  the  patient's  demand  would  have  to  be 
complied  with.    So  the  Earl  is  recaptureil  and  brought  back. 

"  Is  it  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Torrens  ?  I  am  quite  at 
your  service." 

**  Yes — something  of  importance  to  mo.    Is  Mrs.  Bailey  there?" 
**  She  is  just  going."    She  had  not  intended  to  do  so.    But  this 
was  a  hint  clearly.    It  was  accepted. 
^  All  dear! "  says  the  Earl.    ''  And  the  door  closed." 
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**  My  sister  has  promised  to  ask  the  Countess  and  your  daughter 
— Lady  Gwen,  is  it  not?  " 

'^That  is  my  daughter's  name,  Gwendolen.  ^Has  promised  to 
ask  them '  .  .  .  what  ?  " 

^^  To  give  me  an  opportunity  before  I  go  of  thanking  them  both 
for  all  the  great  kindness  they  have  shown  me,  and  of  apologizing 
for  my  wish  to  defer  the  interview." 

^^  Yes — ^but  why  me  ?  .  .  .  I  mean  that  that  is  all  quite  in  order, 
but  how  do  I  come  in  ? "  As  the  speaker's  voice  smiles  as  well  as 
his  face,  his  hearer's  blindness  does  not  matter. 

**  Only  this  way.  You  know  the  doctors  say  my  eyesight  is  not 
incurable — ^probably  will  come  all  to  rights  of  itself.  .  •  ." 

"  Yes— and  then  ?  " 

"  I  want  them — ^her  ladyship  and  .  .  .*' 

**  My  wife  and  daughter.    I  understand." 

^^  .  .  I  want  them  to  know  as  little  about  it  as  possible;  to 
know  nothing  about  it  if  possible.  You  knew  very  little  about  it 
yourself  till  just  now." 

"  I  was  misled — ^kindly,  I  know — ^but  misled  for  all  tKat.  And 
the  appearance  is  so  extraordinary.    Nobody  could  guess.  .  .  ." 

"  Exactly.  Because  the  eyes  are  really  unaffected  and  are  sure 
to  come  right.  See  now  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do  for  me.  Help 
me  to  deceive  them  about  it.  They  will  not  test  my  eyesight  as 
you  did  just  now.  .  .  ." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  heard  Irene  and  your  daughter  talking  in  the  gar- 
den a  few  minutes  ago — ^just  after  the  breakfast-bell  rang — talking 
about  me,  and  I  eavesdropped  as  hard  as  I  could.  Lady  Gwendolen 
has  promised  Irene  to  say  nothing  about  my  eyesight  for  my  sake. 
She  will  keep  her  promise.  .  .  ." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  By  the  sound  of  her  voice." 

"  She  is  only  a  human  girl." 

"  I  am  convinced  that  she  will  keep  it ;  though,  I  grant  you, 
circumstances  are  against  her.  And  neither  she  nor  her  mother 
will  try  to  find  out,  if  they  believe  I  see  them  dimly.  That  is 
where  you  come  in.  Only  make  them  believe  that.  Don't  let  them 
suppose  I  am  all  in  the  dark.  Say  nothing  of  your  crucial  experi* 
ment  just  now.  Irene — dear  girl — has  been  a  good  sister  to  me, 
and  has  told  many  good  round  lies  for  my  sake.  But  she  will 
explain  to  God.  I  cannot  ask  you.  Lord  Ancestor,  to  tell  stories 
on  my  behalf.  My  petition  is  only  for  a  modest  prevarication — 
the  cultivation  of  a  reasonable  misapprehension  to  attain  a  justi- 
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fiable  end.  Consider  the  position  analogous  to  that  of  one  of  Her 
ICajeety's  Ministers  catechized  by  an  impertinent  demagogue.  No 
fibs,  you  know — only  what  a  truthful  person  tells  instead  of  a  fib ! 
For  my  sake!" 

**  I  am  not  thinking  of  my  character  for  veracity,"  says  the  Earl 
tbou^htfully.  ''You  should  be  welcome  to  a  sacrifice  of  that  un- 
der the  circumstances.  I  was  thinking  what  form  of  false  repre- 
sentation would  be  most  likely  to  gain  the  end,  and  safest.  Do 
700  know,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  policy  of  saying  as  little 
as  possible?  My  dear  wife  is  in  the  habit  of  imputing  to  me  a 
certain  slowness  and  defective  observation  of  surrounding  event. 
It  is  a  common  wifely  attitude.  You  need  not  fear  my  being  asked 
anj  questions.  In  any  case,  I  fully  understand  your  wishes,  and 
jou  may  rely  on  my  doing  my  best.  Here  is  your  breakfast  coming. 
I  kope  you  will  not  be  knocked  up  with  all  this  talk." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

■UXD  MEN  can't  SMOKE.  CAN't  THEY  ?  HOW  THE  COUNTESS  AND  HER 
DAUGHTEB  AT  LAST  INTERVIEWED  THEIR  GUEST.  HIS  SUBTLE  AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR  SEEMING  TO  SEE  THEM.  A  BLUNDER  OVER  A 
HANDSHAKE,  AND  ALL  THE  FAT  IN  THE  FIRE,  NEARLY !  AN  ELECTRIC 
SHOCK.  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  ACHILLES'  HEART.  HOW  MR.  TORRENS 
SPOILED  rr  ALL  I  BLUE  NANKIN  IS  NOT  CROWN  DERBY.  GWEN's  GREAT 
SCUEMB.     HOW  SHE  CARRIED  IT  OUT 

The  morning  passed,  with  intermittent  visitors,  one  at  a  time. 
Each  one,  coming  away  from  the  bedside,  confirmed  the  report 
of  his  predecessor  as  to  the  visible  improvement  of  the  conva- 
kficent.  Each  one  in  turn,  when  questioned  about  the  eyesight, 
give  a  sanguine  report — an  echo  of  the  patient's  own  confidence, 
Ral  or  affected,  in  its  ultimate  restoration.  He  would  be  all  right 
igiin  in  a  week  or  so. 

Underhand  ways  were  resorted  to  of  cheating  despair  and  get- 
ting at  the  pocket  of  Hope.  Said  one  gentleman  to  the  Earl — who 
Wig  keeping  his  counsel  religiously — "  lie  can't  read  small  print." 
Iiereto  the  Earl  replied — "  Not  yet  awhile,  but  one  could  hardly 
ci|«ct  that " ;  and  felt  that  he  was  carrying  out  his  promise  with 
^  minimum  of  falsehood.  Yet  his  conscience  wavered,  because 
<n  ^esight  may  be  imable  to  read  small  print,  and  yet  unable  to 
lead  large  print,  or  any  print  at  all.    Perhaps  he  had  better  have 
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left  the  first  broad  indisputable  truth  to  impose  on  its  hearer 
unassisted. 

Another  visitor  scored  a  success  on  behalf  of  Optimism  by  re- 
porting that  the  patient  had  smoked  a  cigar  in  defiance  of  medical 
prohibitions.  ''Can't  be  much  wrong  with  his  eyes/'  said  this 
one,  '*if  he  can  smoke.  You  shut  your  eyes,  and  try!"  Put  to 
the  proof,  this  dictum  received  more  confirmation  than  it  deserved, 
solely  to  secure  an  audience  for  the  flattering  tales  of  Hope. 

Much  of  the  afternoon  passed  too,  but  without  visitors.  Be- 
cause it  would  never  do,  said  Irene,  for  her  brother  not  to  be 
at  his  best  when  Gwen  and  her  mother  came  to  pay  their  visit, 
resolved  on  this  morning,  at  what  was  usually  the  best  moment 
of  his  day — about  ^ve  o'clock.  Besides,  he  was  to  be  got  up  and 
really  dressed — not  merely  huddled  into  clothes — and  this  was  a 
fatiguing  operation,  never  carried  out  in  dire  earnest  before. 
Doctor  and  Nurse  had  assented,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Torrens 
should  be  content  to  remain  in  his  room,  and  not  insist  on  going 
downstairs.  Where  was  the  use  of  his  doing  so,  with  such  a 
journey  before  him  to-morrow?  Better  surely  to  husband  the  last 
grain  of  strength — the  last  inch -milligramme  of  power — for  an 
eighteen-mile  ride,  even  with  all  the  tonics  in  the  world  to  back 
it!  Mr.  Torrens  consented  to  thfs  reservation,  and  promised  not 
to  be  rebellious. 

So — in  time — the  hour  was  at  hand  when  he  would  see.  .  .  , 
No! — not  see — there  was  the  sting  of  it!  ...  that  girl  he  had 
spoken  with  at  Arthur^s  Bridge.  The  vision  of  her  in  the  sunset 
was  upon  him  still.  He  had  pleaded  with  his  sister  that,  come 
what  might,  she  should  not  come  to  him  in  his  darkness,  in  the 
hope  that  this  darkness  might  pass  away  and  leave  her  image 
open  to  him  as  before.  For  this  hope  had  mixed  itself  with  that 
strong  desire  of  his  heart  that  his  own  disaster  should  weigh  upon 
her  as  little  as  possible.  He  had  kept  this  meeting  back  almost 
till  the  eleventh  hour,  hoping  against  hope  that  light  would  break ; 
longing  each  day  for  a  gleam  of  the  dawn  that  was  to  give  him 
his  life  once  more,  and  make  the  whole  sad  story  a  matter  of  the 
past.  And  now  the  time  had  come;  and  here  he  stood  awaiting 
the  ordeal  he  had  to  pass  successfully,  or  face  his  failure  as  he 
might. 

If  he  could  but  rig  up  an  hour's  colourable  pretext  of  vision, 
however  imperfect,  the  reality  might  return  in  its  own  good  time 
— if  that  was  the  will  of  Allah — and  that  time  might  be  soon 
enough.  She  might  never  know  the  terrible  anticipations  his 
underthought  had  had  to  fight  against. 
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^Ycm  look  better  in  the  blue  Mandarin  silk  than  you  would  in 
TOOT  tailor's  abominations,"  said  Irene,  referring  to  a  dressing- 
gown  coatnme  she  had  insisted  on.  '^  Only  your  hair  wants  cut- 
ting, dear  hoy !    I  won't  deceive  you." 

That's  serious  t"  He  lets  it  pass  nevertheless.  ^^  Look  here, 
'Bene,  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  .  .  .  Where  are  you? — oh,  here! — 
afl  right.  .  .  .  Now  tell  me — should  you  say  I  saw  you,  by  the 
look  of  my  eyes?" 

**  Indeed  I  should.  Indeed,  indeed,  nobody  could  tell.  Your  eyes 
look  as  strong  as — as  that  hooky  bird's  that  sits  in  the  sun  at  the 
Zoological  and  nictitates  .  .  .  isn't  that  the  word?  .  .  .  Goes 
twicky-twick  with  a  membrane.  .  .  ." 

"  Fish  eagle,  I  expect." 

''Shouldn't  wonder!  Only,  look  here!  .  .  .  You  mustn't  claw 
ImU  of  Gwen  like  that.    How  can  you  tell,  without? " 

"  Where  they  are,  do  you  mean  ?  Oh,  I  know  by  the  voice.  You 
80  somewhere  else  and  speak."  Whereupon  Irene  goes  furtively 
behind  him,  and  says  suddenly : — "  Now  look  at  me !  "  It  is  a 
iDccesSy  for  the  blind  man  faces  round,  looking  full  at 
bcr. 

She  claps  her  hands.  **  Oh,  Adrian !  "  she  cries,  *^  are  you  sure 
you  don't  see — aren't  you  cheating?"  A  memory,  in  this,  of  old 
games  of  blindman's-bu£F.  ''  You  always  did  cheat,  darling,  you 
know,  when  we  played  on  Christmas  Eve.  How  do  I  know  I  can 
trast  you!"  She  goes  close  to  him  again  caressing  his  face. 
**0h,  do  say,  dear  boy,  you  can  see  a  little!  "  But  it  is  no  use. 
He  can  say  nothing. 

There  are  a  few  moments  of  distressing  silence,  and  then  the 
brother  says: — ^**  Never  mind,  dear!  It  will  be  all  right.  They 
•iy  so.  Take  me  to  the  window  that  I  may  look  out ! ''  They 
Btaod  together  at  the  open  casement,  listening  to  the  voices  of  the 
birds.  The  shrewdest  observer  might  fail  to  detect  the  flaw  in 
those  two  full  clear  eyes  that  seem  to  look  out  at  the  leagues  of 
park-land,  the  spotted  deer  in  the  distance,  the  long  avenue-road 
soon  indistinguishable  in  the  trees.  The  sister  sees  those  eyes, 
no  other  than  she  has  always  known  them,  but  knows  that  they 
see  nothing. 

"  When  I  was  here  first,"  says  the  brother,  "  the  thrushes  were 
still  singing.  They  are  off  duty  by  now,  the  very  last  of  them." 
He  stops  listening.  ''  That's  a  yellow-hammer.  And  that*s  a 
linnet.    You  can't  tell  one  from  the  other." 

^I  know.  I'm  shockingly  ignorant.  .  .  .  What,  dear?  What 
is  it  you  want?''    Her  brother  has  been  exploring  the  window- 
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frame  with  a  restless  hand,  as  though  in  search  of  some  latch  or 
hlind-cord.    He  cannot  find  what  he  wants. 

'^  I  want  to  come  to  a  clearness  about  the  position  of  this  blessed 
window,"  he  says.  "Which  direction  is  the  bed  in  now?  Well — 
describe  it  this  way,  suppose  I  Say  I'm  looking  north  now,  with 
my  shoulder  against  the  window.  Where's  the  bedt  South-west — 
south-east — due  south  ?  " 

**  South-west  by  south.  Perhaps  that's  not  nautical,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean." 

"All  right!  Now,  look  here  I  As  I  stand  here — ^looking  out 
slantwise — where's  the  sunset?  I  mean,  where  would  it  be? — 
where  does  it  mean  to  be?'^ 

"  You  would  be  looking  straight  at  it.  Of  course,  you  are  not 
really  looking  north.  .  .  .  There — ^now  you  are  I"  She  had  taken 
her  hands  from  the  shoulder  they  were  folded  on  and  turned  his 
head  to  the  right    "  But,  I  say,  Adrian  dear  I  .  .  ."    She  hesitates. 

"What,  for  instance?" 

"Don't  try  to  humbug  too  much.  Don't  try  to  do  it,  darling 
boy.    You'll  only  make  a  hash  of  it." 

"All  right,  goosey- woosey !  Til  fry  my  own  fish.  Don't  you 
be  uneasy!"  And  then  they  talk  of  other  things:  the  journey 
home  to-morrow,  and  how  it  shall  be  as  good  as  lying  in  bed  to 
Adrian,  in  the  big  carriage  with  an  infinity  of  cushions;  the  new 
friends  they  have  made  here  at  the  Towers,  with  something  of 
wonderment  that  this  chance  has  been  so  long  postponed;  the 
kindness  they  have  had  from  them,  and  the  ill-requital  Adrian 
made  for  it  yesterday  by.  breaking  that  beautiful  blue  china  tea- 
cup— any  trifle  that  comes  foremost — anything  but  the  great  grief 
that  underlies  the  whole. 

For  Irene  would  have  her  brother  at  his  best,  that  the  visit 
to  him  of  her  new-made  friend  Gwen  may  go  oif  well,  and  steer 
clear  of  the  ambushes  that  beset  it.  Better  that  that  visit  should 
never  come  oif,  than  that  her  friend  should  be  left  to  share  their 
fears  for  the  future.  Each  is  hiding  from  the  other  a  weakening 
confidence  in  the  renewal  of  suspended  eyesight,  weaker  at  the 
outset  than  either  had  been  prepared  to  admit  to  the  other. 

"  Look  here,  'Rene,"  says  Adrian,  an  hour  later,  during  which 
his  sister  has  read  aloud  to  him,  lying  by  the  open  window. 
"  Never  mind  Becky  Sharp ;  she'll  keep  till  the  evening.  Can  we 
see  Arthur's  Bridge  from  this  window,  where  I  saw  your  friend 
Lady  Gwen?  It  was  Arthur's,  wasn't  it?  What  Arthur?  King 
Arthur?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.    Only  don't  go  and  call  it  Asses'  Bridge,  as 
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you  did  the  other  day — ^not  when  the  family's  here.     It  sounds 
diBrespectful." 

**  Not  a  bit  It  only  looks  as  if  Euclid  had  heen  round.  But 
answer  my  question.  .  .  .  Oh,  we  can  see  it!  Very  well,  then; 
diow  me  which  way  it  lies.  Is  it  visible — the  actual  bridge  itself, 
1  mean — ^not  the  place  it's  in  ? " 

Irene  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window  from  behind  her 
brother's  chair.    "  Yes,"  she  said.    "  One  sees  the  stone  arch  plain. 
How  can  I  show  you?"     She  took  his  head  in  her  hands  again 
to  ^uide  it  to  a  true  line  of  sight. 
^  Between  us  and  the  sunset  ? " 
"  Thereabouts.    Rather  on  the  left." 
•*  Very  good.    Now  we  can  go  on  with  Becky  Sharp." 
"  That's  it,  my  lord,  is  it?    Where  was  I?— oh.  Sir  Pitt  Craw- 
ley. .  .  ."    And  then  the  reading  was  continued,  till  tea  portended, 
and  Irene  went  away  to  capture  her  visitors. 

All  the  sting  of  his  darkness  came  upon  him  in  its  fulness  as  he 
heard  that  voice  on  the  stairs.    Oh,  could  he  but  see  her  for  one 
moment — only  one  moment — to  be  sure  that  that  dazzling  image 
of  three  weeks   since  was  not  a   mere   imagination!     He  knew 
well  the  enchantment  of  the  rainbow  gleam  on  sea  and  earth  and 
fky — the  glory  that  makes  Aladdin's  palace  of  the  merest  hovel. 
He  could  scarcely  have  said  to  a  nicety  why  a  self-deception  on 
this  score  seemed  to  him  fraught  with  such  evil.     If  it  was  a 
terror  on  Owen's  behalf,  that  a  false  image  cherished  through  a 
period  of  reviving  eyesight  should  in  the  end  prove  an  injustice 
to  ber,  and  cast  a  chill  over  his  own  passionate  admiration — for 
it  was  that  at  least  that  a  chance  of  five  minutes  had  enthralled 
him  with — he  banished   that   terror   artificially   from   his   mind. 
What  could  it  matter  to  her,  if  he  was  taken  aback  and  disap- 
pointed at  her  not  turning  out  what  his  excited  fancy  had  made 
ber  that  evening  at  Arthur's  Bridge?     What  was  he  to  her  that 
any  chance  man  might  not  have  been,  after  so  scanty  an  inter- 
change of  words? 

That  was  his  dominant  feeling,  or  underlying  it,  as  her  voice 
Deared  the  door  of  his  room,  saying: — **  Fancy  your  carrying  him 
•way  without  our  seeing  him — so  much  as  thinking  of  it!  I  call 
you  a  wicked,  unprincipled  sister."  To  which  another  voice,  a 
maternal  sort  of  voice,  said  what  must  have  been :  '*  Don't  speak 
•0  loud!" — or  its  equivalent.  For  the  girl's  voice  dropped,  her 
last  words  being : — "  He  won't  hear,  at  this  distance." 

Then,  she  was  actually  coming  in  at  the  door!  He  could  hear 
the  prodigious  skirt-rustle  that  is  now  a  thing  of  womanhood's 
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past — though  we  adored  eveiy  comely  example,  mind  you,  we 
oldsters  in  those  days,  for  all  that  she  carried  a  milliner's  shop 
on  her  back — and  as  it  climaxed  towards  entry  had  to  remember 
by  force  how  slight  indeed  had  been  his  interchange  of  words 
with  the  visitor  he  wished  to  see — to  see  by  hearing,  and  to  touch 
the  hand  of  twice.  For  he  had  counted  his  coming  privileges  in 
his  heart  already,  even  if  his  reason  had  made  light  of  its  arithme- 
tic. He  would  be  on  the  safe  side  now — so  he  said  to  himself — 
and  think  of  the  elder  lady  as  the  player  of  the  leading  role. 
No  disparagement  to  her  subordinate;  the  merest  deference  to 
convention ! 

There  was  no  mishap  about  the  first  meeting;  only  a  narrow 
escape  of  one.  The  man  in  the  dark  reckoned  it  safest  to  extend 
his  hand  and  leave  it,  to  await  the  first  claimant.  He  took  for 
granted  this  would  be  the  mother,  and  as  his  hand  closed  on  a 
lady's,  not  small  enough  to  call  his  assumption  in  question,  said 
half  interrogatively: — ^**Lady  Ancester?" 

**  That's  Owen,"  said  his  sister's  voice.  And  at  the  word  an 
electric  shock  of  a  sort  passed  up  his  arm,  the  hand  that  still  held 
his  showing  no  marked  alacrity  to  release  it. 

**  Yes,  this  is  me,"  says  the  voice  of  its  owner,  "  that's  mamma." 

Lady  Ancester,  standing  close  to  her,  meets  his  outstretched 
hand  and  shakes  it  cordially.  Then  follows  pleasantry  about  mis- 
taking the  mother  for  the  daughter,  with  assumption  of  imperfect 
or  dim  vision  only  to  account  for  it,  and  a  declaration  from  Adrian 
that  he  had  been  cautioned  not  to  confuse  the  one  with  the  other. 
There  is  a  likeness,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  Irene  has  talked  to 
him  of  it.  The  whole  thing  is  slighter  than  the  telling 
of  it. 

Then  the  three  ladies  and  the  one  man  have  grouped — com- 
posed themselves — for  reasonable  chat.  He  is  in  his  invalid  chair 
by  special  edict,  at  the  window,  and  the  two  visitors  face  him  half- 
fianking  it.  His  sister  leans  over  him  behind  on  the  chair-back. 
She  has  kept  very  close  to  him,  guiding  him  under  pretence  that 
he  wants  support,  which  is  scarcely  the  case  now,  so  rapid  has  been 
his  progress  in  this  last  week.  She  is  very  anxious  lest  her 
brother  should  venture  too  rashly  on  fictitious  proofs  of  eyesight 
that  does  not  exist.  But  it  can  all  be  put  down  to  uneasiness 
about  his  strength. 

The  platitudes  of  mere  chat  ensue,  the  Countess  being  prolocu- 
trix.  But  she  can  be  sincerely  earnest  in  speaking  of  her  own 
concern  about  the  accident,  and  her  family's.  Also  to  the  full 
about  the  rejoicing  of  everyone  when  it  was  '^  certain  that  all  would 
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torn  out  welL"  She  has  hecn  bound  over  to  say  nothing  about 
the  eyesight,  and  keeps  pledges;  ahnost  too  transparently,  per- 
haps. A  word  or  two  about  it  as  a  thing  of  temporary  abeyance 
might  haTe  been  more  plausible. 

Ghren  has  become  very  silent  since  that  first  warmth  of  her 
greeting.  She  is  leaving  the  conversation  to  her  mother,  which 
pnxales  Irene,  who  had  framed  a  different  picture  of  the  interview, 
and  is  disappointed  so  far.  Achilles,  the  dog,  too,  may  be  disap- 
pointed— ^may  be  feeling  that  something  more  demonstrative  is 
due  to  the  position.  Irene  imputes  this  view  to  him,  inferring 
it  from  his  restless  appeals  to  Gwen,  as  he  leans  against  her  skirts, 
throwing  back  a  pathetic  gaze  of  remonstrance  for  something  too 
complex  for  his  powers  of  language.  Her  comment : — "  He  is 
always  like  that," — seems  to  convey  an  image  of  his  whereabouts 
to  his  master,  confirmed  perhaps  by  expressive  dog-substitutes  for 


"  You  mustn't  let  my  bow-wow  worry  you,  Lady  Gwendolen.  He 
presumes  till  he's  checked,  on  principle.  Send  him  to  lie  down 
over  here.  Here,  Ply,  Ply,  Ply!  .  .  .  Oh,  won't  he  come?" 
Probably  Achilles  knows  that  his  master,  who  speaks,  is  only  being 
civiL 

**  No — because  I'm  holding  him.  I  want  him  here.  He's  a 
darling  I  "  So  says  Gwen ;  and  then  continues : — "  Oh  yes,  /  know 
why  he's  Ply — short  for  Pelides.  I  think  he  thinks  I  think  it  was 
his  fault,  and  wants  forgiveness." 

^Possibly.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  sees  his  way  by 
cigolery  to  all  the  sweet  biscuits  with  a  little  crown  on  them  that 
come  about  with  tea.  He  wants  none  of  us  to  have  any.  Pray 
do  not  think  any  the  worse  of  him.  How  is  he  to  know  that  a 
well-bred  person  hungers  for  little  crown  biscuits?  We  are  so 
affected  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  go  by." 

^  And  he's  a  dear,  candid  darling !  Of  course  he  is.  He  shall 
haTe  everything  he  wants."  Achilles  appears  to  accept  the  con- 
cession as  deserved,  but  to  be  ready  to  requite  it  with  undying 
love. 

^  It  is  all  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  I  am  aware,  and  a  certain 
simplicity  and  directness,"  says  Adrian.  "  But  all  the  same  he 
mustn't  spoil  ladies'  dresses — ^beyond  a  certain  point,  of  course. 
I  have  been  very  curious  to  know.  Lady  Gwendolen,  whether  his 
paws  came  off — the  marks  of  them,  I  mean — on  that  lovely  India 
muslin  I  saw  you  in  three  weeks  ago,  just  before  this  unfortunate 
affair  which  has  given  so  much  trouble  to  everybody  at — at  .  .  . 
Arthur's  Bridge,  of  course  I     Couldn't  think  of  the  name  at  the 
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moment.  At  Arthur's  Bridge.  Pm  afraid  he  didn't  do  that  dress 
any  good." 

^'It  wasn't  a  new  dress,"  says  Gwen,  ''as  far  as  I  remember." 
A  point  her  maid  would  know  more  about,  clearly. 

Lady  Ancester  seems  to  think  a  little  ex  post  facto  chaperonage 
would  not  be  inappropriate.  "  Gwen  was  out  of  bounds,  I  under- 
stand," she  says;  which  means  absolutely  nothing,  but  sounds  welL 

The  remark  seems  somehow  to  focus  the  conversation,  and  be- 
come a  stepping-stone  to  a  review  of  the  recent  events.  Evi- 
dently the  principal  actor  in  them  takes  that  view.  ''I  had  no 
idea  whom  I  was  speaking  to,"  he  says,  "  still  less  that  Lady  Gwen- 
dolen had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  away  from  the  house  with  so 
kind  a  motive.  Of  course,  I  have  heard  all  about  it  from  my 
sister." 

Gwen  perfectly  understands.  ''And  then  you  walked  over  to 
Drews  Thurrock,  and  Achilles'  collar  broke,  and  he  got  away." 
She  speaks  as  one  who  waits  for  more. 

"He  did,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  forgot  himself.  The  old 
Adam  broke  out  in  him  in  connection  with  the  sudden  springing 
of  a  hare,  just  under  his  nose.  It  was  almost  the  moment  after 
his  collar  broke,  and  it  is  quite  possible  he  thought  I  meant  to 
let  him  go.  But  after  all,  Achilles  is  human,  and  really  I  could 
not  blame  him  in  any  case.  Try  to  see  the  thing  from  his  point 
of  view.  Fancy  discovering  an  unused  faculty  lying  dormant — 
art,  song,  eloquence — and  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  its 
use!  Do  you  know,  I  don't  believe  Achilles  had  ever  so  much  as 
seen  a  hare  before? — not  a  live  one!  He  smelt  one  once  at  a 
poulterer^s — a  dead  one  that  was  starting  for  the  Antipodes 
with  its  legs  crossed.  The  poulterer  lost  his  temper,  very 
absurdly.  .  .  ." 

**  Well — did  he  catch  the  hare?    I  mean  the  first  hare." 

"  That  I  can't  say.  Both  vanished,  and  I  suspect  the  hare  got 
away.  I'm  sure  of  one  thing,  that  if  Achilles  did  catch  him  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  has  not  the  sporting  spirit. 
Cats  interest  him  in  his  native  town,  but  when  they  show  fight 
he  comes  and  complains  to  me  that  they  are  out  of  order.  He 
overhauled  a  kitten  three  weeks  old  once,  that  had  come  out  to 
see  the  world,  and  it  defied  him  to  mortal  combat.  Achilles  talked 
to  me  all  the  way  down  the  street  about  that  kitten." 

"  I  want  to  know  what  happened  next.''    From  Gwen. 

"  Yes — silly  old  chatterbox ! — keep  to  the  point."  Thus  Irene ; 
and  Lady  Ancester,  who  has  been  accepting  the  hare  and  the  cats 
with  dignity,  even  condescension,  adds : — "  We  were  just  at  the 
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moet  interesting  part  of  the  story."  This  was  practically  her  lady- 
ship's first  sight  of  the  son  of  the  man  she  had  gone  so  near  to 
mairying  over  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  The  search  to  discover 
a  modus  vivendi  between  a  past  and  present  at  war  may  have 
thrown  her  a  little  out  of  her  usual  demeanour.  Owen  wondered 
wbj  mamma  need  be  so  ceremonious. 

Adrian  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  it,  even  if  Irene  was  not. 
He  ran  on : — "  Oh — the  story !  Yes — Achilles  forgot  himself,  and 
was  off  after  the  hare  like  a  whirlwind.  ...  I  don't  know,  Lady 
Anoester,  whether  you  have  ever  blown  a  whistle  in  the  middle  of 
aiuotberwise  unoccupied  landscape,  with  no  visible  motive?" 

iHer  ladyship  had  not  apparently.  Irene  found  fault  with  the 
narrator's  style,  suggesting  a  more  prosaic  one.  But  Owen  said: 
**  Oh,  Irene  dear,  what  a  perfect  sister  you  are !  Why  can't  you 
let^Mr.  Torrens  tell  his  tale  his  own  way?" 

So  Mr.  Torrens  went  on : — "  It  doesn't  matter.  If  you  had  ever 
done  80,  I  believe  you  would  confirm  my  experience  of  the  position. 
If  Orpheus  had  whistled,  instead  of  singing  to  a  lute,  Eurydice 
would  have  stopped  with  Pluto,  and  Orpheus  would  have  cut  a 
very  poor  figure.  I  began  to  perceive  that  Achilles  wasn't  going 
to  respond,  and  I  knew  the  hare  wouldn't,  all  along.  So  I  walked 
on  and  got  to  a  wood  of  oaks  with  an  interesting  appearance. 
Tlie  interesting  appearance  was  inviting,  so  I  went  inside.  Achilles 
was  sure  to  turn  up,  I  thought.  Poor  dear! — I  didn't  see  him  for 
some  days  after  that,  when  I  came  to  and  heard  all  about  it.  He 
had  been  very  uneasy  about  me,  I'm  afraid." 

**  But  inside  the  wood  with  the  interesting  appearance — what 
happened  then?"    Gwen  would  not  tolerate  digression. 

"  Well,  I  came  to  the  e<]ge  of  a  wall  with  a  little  sunk  glade 
beyond,  and  was  looking  across  some  blackberry  bushes  when  I 
beard  a  rifle-shot,  and  the  whirr  of  a  bullet.  I  had  just  time  to 
notice  that  the  whirr  came  with  the  gunshot — if  it  had  been  in 
the  opposite  direction  it  would  have  followed  it — when  I  was  struck 
on  the  head  and  fell.  It  was  the  fall  that  knocked  me  insensible, 
but  it  was  the  gunshot  that  was  responsible  for  all  that  bleed- 
ing. .  .  .  Do  you  know,  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  that 
old  boy  that  fired  the  shot?  I  can't  imagine  anything  more  mis- 
erable than  shooting  a  man  by  accident." 

It  was  then  that  an  uneasy  feeling  about  those  eyes,  that  looked 
so  clear  and  might  be  so  deceiving,  took  hold  of  Owen's  mind,  and 
would  not  be  ignored  on  any  terms.  The  speaker's  "  you  " — was 
it  addressed  in  this  case  to  her  or  to  her  mother?  The  line  of  his 
Tision  seemed  to  pass  between  them.    If  he  could  see  at  all,  ever 
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so  dimly,  he  could  look  towards  the  person  he  addressed.  One 
does  not  always  do  so;  true  enough  I  But  one  does  not  stare  to 
right  or  to  left  of  him.  And  she  felt  sure  these  words  had  been 
spoken  to  herself. 

So  while  her  mother  was  joining  in  e(»nmiseration  of  oU 
Stephen,  towards  whom  she  herself  felt  rather  brutal,  she  was  cast* 
ing  about  for  some  means  of  coming  at  the  truth.  Irene  was  no 
good,  however  altruistic  her  motives  might  be  for  story-telling.  .  .  • 
No ! — ^his  eyes  looked  at  her  in  quite  another  fashion  that  evening 
at  Arthur's  Bridge,  in  the  light  of  the  sunset.  She  mtui  get  at 
the  truth,  come  what  might ! 

She  left  her  mother  to  express  sympathy  for  old  Stephen,  re- 
maining rather  obdurately  silent;  checking  a  wish  to  say  that  it 
served  the  old  man  right  for  meddling  with  loaded  guns.  She 
waited  for  the  subject  to  die  down,  and  then  recurred  to  its  prede- 
cessor. Did  Mr.  Torrens  walk  straight  from  Arthur's  Bridge  to 
the  Thurrock  or  go  roundabout?  She  did  not  really  want  to  know 
— ^merely  wanted  to  get  him  to  talk  about  himself  again.  He  might 
say  something  about  his  sight,  by  accident. 

He  replied : — "  I  did  not  go  absolutely  straight.  I  went  first  to 
where  a  couple  of  stones — a  respectable  married  couple,  I  should 
say — were  standing  close  together  in  the  fern,  with  big  initials 
cut  on  them.  Their  own,  I  presume."  Owen  said  she  knew  them; 
they  were  parish  boundaries.  "  Well — probably  that  hare  was  try- 
ing what  it  felt  like  to  be  in  two  parishes  at  once,  for  he  jumped 
from  behind  that  stone  and  started  for  the  Thurrock — that's  right, 
isn't  it  ? " 

**  Drews  Thurrock  ?    Yes." 

"  It  was  unfortunately  just  then  that  the  collar  broke.  I  whis- 
tled until  I  felt  undignified,  and  then  went  straight  for  the  said 
Thurrock,  rather  dreading  that  I  should  find  Achilles  awaiting 
applause  for  an  achievement  in — in  leporicide,  I  suppose.  .  .  ." 

"  I'm  sure  you  didn't." 

"  1  did  not.  80  I  waited  a  little,  and  was  thinking  what  I  had 
better  do  next,  when  the  shot  came.  You  can  almost  see  the  place 
from  this  window."  He  got  up  from  his  chair,  standing  exactly 
where  he  had  stood  when  his  sister  made  his  hand  point  out 
Arthur's  Bridge  in  blind  show.  He  made  a  certain  amount  of 
pretence  that  he  could  see;  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  do  so.  No 
stranger  to  the  circumstances  could  have  detected  it.  "  I  couldn't 
be  sure  about  the  place  of  the  stones,  though,''  said  he,  carefully 
avoiding  direct  verbal  falsehood;  at  least,  so  Irene  thought,  trem- 
bling at  his  rashness.    He  went  on : — "  Oh  dear,  how  doddery  one 
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does  feel  on  one's  legrs  after  a  turn  out  of  this  kind ! "  and  fell 
back  in  his  chair,  his  sister  alone  noticing  how  he  touched  it  with 
his  hand  first  to  locate  it.  ''  I  shall  he  better  after  a  cup  of  tea/' 
said  he.  And  the  whole  thing  was  so  natural  that  although  he  had 
not  said  in  so  many  words  that  he  could  see  anything,  the  im- 
piession  that  he  could  was  so  strong  that  Gwen  could  have  laughed 
aloud  for  joy.  **  He  really  does  see  something!"  she  exclaimed  to 
herself. 

If  be  could  only  have  been  content  with  this  much  of  success! 
But  be  must  needs  think  he  could  improve  upon  it — reinforce  it. 
His  remark  about  the  cup  of  tea  had  half -reference  to  its  appear- 
ance on  the  horizon;  or,  rather  on  the  little  carved-oak  table  near 
the  window,  whose  flaps  were  being  accommodated  for  its  reception 
as  he  spoke.  The  dwellers  in  this  part  of  the  country  considered 
five  o'clock  tea  at  this  time  an  invention  of  their  own,  and  were 
rather  vain  of  it.    Another  decade  made  it  a  national  institution. 

^  If  there  is  one  thing  I  enjoy  more  than  another,"  he  said, 
**  it  is  a  copper  urn  that  boils  furiously  by  magic  of  its  own  accord. 
When  I  was  a  kid  our  old  cook  Ursley  used  to  allow  me  to  come 
into  the  kitchen  and  see  the  red-hot  iron  taken  out  of  the  fire  and 
dropped  into  the  inner  soul  of  ours,  which  was  glorious."  This  was 
all  perfectly  safe,  because  there  was  the  urn  in  audible  evidence. 
Indeed,  the  speaker  might  have  stopped  there  and  scored.  Why 
need  be  go  on  ?  *'  And  these  blue  Nankin  cups  are  lovely.  I  never 
could  go  crockery-mad  as  some  people  do.  But  good  Nankin  blue 
goes  to  my  heart."  And  he  really  thought,  poor  fellow,  that  he  had 
done  well,  and  been  most  convincing. 

Alas  for  his  flimsy  house  of  cards!  Down  it  came.  For  there 
had  only  been  four  left  of  that  blue  tea-service,  and  he  had  broken 
one.  The  urn  was  hissing  and  making  its  lid  jump  in  the  middle 
of  a  Crown  Derby  tea-set,  so  polychromatic,  so  self-assertive  in 
its  red  and  blue  and  gold,  that  no  ghost  of  a  chance  was  left  of 
catching  at  the  skirts  of  colour-blindness  to  find  a  golden  bridge 
of  escape  from  the  blunder.  The  most  colour-blind  eyes  in  the 
world  never  confuse  monochrome  and  polychrome. 

There  is  a  sudden  terror-struck  misgiving  on  the  beautiful  face 
of  Gwen,  and  an  uneasy  note  of  doubt  in  her  mother's  voice, 
BeAing  by  vague  speech  to  elude  and  slur  over  the  di£Bculty. 
^  The  patterns  are  quite  alike,"  she  says  weakly.  The  blind  man 
feels  be  has  made  a  mistake,  and  is  driven  to  safe  silence.  He 
understands  his  slip  more  clearly  when  the  servant,  speaking 
half -aside,  but  audibly,  to  the  Countess,  says : — **  Mrs.  Masham 
said  the  blue  was  spoiled  for  four,  my  lady,  and  to  bring  four  of 
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the  China."  Crown  Derby  is  more  distinctly  China  in  English 
vernacular  than  Nankin  blue. 

Please  understand  that  the  story  is  giving  at  great  length  inci- 
dents that  passed  in  fractions  of  a  minute — incidents  Time  re- 
corded currente  calamo  for  Memory  to  rearrange  at  leisure. 

The  incident  of  the  tea-cups  was  easily  slurred  over  and  for- 
gotten. Adrian  Torrens  saw  the  risks  of  attempting  too  much, 
and  gave  up  pretending  that  he  could  see.  Irene  and  the  Countess 
let  the  subject  go;  the  former  most  willingly,  the  latter  with  only 
slight  reluctance.  Gwen  alone  dwelt  upon  it,  or  rather  it  dwelt 
upon  her ;  her  memory  could  not  shake  it  off.  Do  what  she  would 
the  thought  came  back  to  her:  ''He  cannot  see  at  all.  I  must 
know — I  mtist  know  I  "  She  could  not  join  in  the  chit-chat  which 
went  on  under  the  benevolent  influence  of  the  tea-leaf,  the  great 
untier  of  tongues.  She  could  only  sit  looking  beautiful,  gazing  at 
the  deceptive  eyes  she  felt  so  sure  were  blind  to  her  beauty,  devis- 
ing some  means  of  extracting  confession  from  their  owner,  and 
thereby  knowing  the  worst,  if  it  was  to  come.  It  was  interesting 
to  her,  of  course,  to  hear  Mr.  Torrens  talk  of  the  German  Uni- 
versities, with  which  he  seemed  very  familiar;  and  of  South 
America,  the  area  of  which,  he  said,  had  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
becoming  equally  familiar  with  it.  He  had  been  about  the  world 
a  good  deal  for  a  man  of  five-and-twenty. 

"  Gwen  thought  you  were  more,"  said  Irene.  "  At  Arthur's 
Bridge,  you  know!    She  thought  you  were  twenty-seven." 

"  Because  I  was  so  wet  through.  Naturally.  I  was  soaked  and 
streaky.    Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  thirty-seven.  Lady  Gwendolen?" 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Lady  Anoester  had  a  matter-of-fact 
side  to  her  character.  But  was  it  this  that  made  her  say  thought- 
fully:— **  Twenty-five  perhaps — certainly  not  more!  "  Probably  her 
mind  had  run  back  nearly  thirty  years,  and  she  was  calculating 
from  the  date  of  this  man's  father's  marriage,  which  she  knew; 
or  from  that  of  his  eldest  brother's  birth,  which  she  also  knew. 
She  was  not  so  clear  about  Irene.  At  the  time  of  that  young 
lady's  first  birthday — her  only  one,  in  fact — her  close  observation 
of  her  old  flame's  family  dates  was  flagging.  But  she  was  clear 
that  this  Adrian's  birth  had  followed  near  upon  that  of  her  own 
son  Frank,  drowned  a  few  years  since  so  near  the  very  place  of 
this  gunshot  accident.  The  coincidence  may  have  made  her  identi- 
fications keener.  Or  Adrian's  reckless  chat,  so  like  his  father's  in 
old  days  that  she  had  more  than  once  gone  near  to  comment  on 
it,  may  have  roused  old  memories  and  set  her  a-fixing  dates. 

Adrian  laughed  at  the  way  his  age  seemed  to  be  treated  as  an 
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open  question.  '^  We  have  the  Registrar  on  our  side,  at  any  rate, 
Liady  Ancester.  I  can  answer  for  that.  By-the-by,  wasn't  my  fa- 
ther .  .  .  did  not  my  father  ?  .  .  ."  He  wanted  to  say :  "  Was  not 
my  father  a  friend  of  your  brother  in  old  days? "  But  it  sounded 
as  if  the  friendship,  whatever  it  was,  had  lessened  in  newer  days, 
and  he  knew  of  nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption.  He  knew 
nothing  of  his  father's  early  love  passages,  of  course.  Fathers 
don't  tell  their  sons  what  narrow  escapes  they  have  had  of 
being  somebody  else,  or  somebody  else  being  they — an  awkward 
expression ! 

Her  ladyship  thought  over  a  phrase  or  two  before  she  decided 
on : — **  Your  father  used  to  come  to  Clarges  Street  in  my  mother's 
time."  She  was  pleased  with  the  selection;  but  less  so  with  a 
second,  one  of  several  she  tried  to  herself  and  rejected.  "  We 
have  really  scarcely  met  since  those  days.  I  thought  him  wonder- 
fully little  changed." 

Has  a  parent  of  yours,  you  who  read — or  of  ours,  for  that  mat- 
ter— ever  spoken  to  one  or  other  of  us,  I  wonder,  of  some  fancy 
of  his  or  her  bygone  days;  one  whose  greeting,  company  manners 
apart,  was  an  embrace;  whose  letters  were  opened  greedily;  whose 
smile  was  rapture,  and  whose  frown  a  sleepless  night?  If  he  or 
she  did  so,  was  the  outcome  better  than  the  Countess's? 

She  wanted  to  run  away,  but  could  not  just  yet.  She  made 
believe  to  talk  over  antecedents — making  a  conversation  of  inde- 
scribable baldness,  and  setting  Irene's  shrewd  wits  to  work  to  find 
out  why.  It  was  not  her  brother,  but  her  husband's,  who  had  been 
Sir  Hamilton's  college-friend.  Yes,  her  father  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Canning,  and  so  on.  This  was  her  contribution  to  gen- 
eral chat,  until  such  time  had  elapsed  as  would  warrant  departure 
and  round  the  visit  plausibly  off. 

It  was  Clarges  Street  that  had  done  it.  Irene  was  sxire  of  that ! 
She,  the  daughter  of  the  Miss  Abercrombie  her  fathe.'  had  mar- 
ried, sitting  there  and  coming  to  conclusions! 

However,  the  Countess  meant  to  go — no  doubt  of  it.  "  You 
have  paid  my  brother  such  a  short  visit,  after  all,"  said  Irene. 
"Please  don't  go  away  because  you  fancy  you  are  tiring  him." 
But  it  was  no  use.  Her  ladyship  meant  to  go,  and  went.  Regrets 
of  all  sorts,  of  course;  explanatory  insincerities  about  stringent 
obligations  elsewhere;  even  specific  allegations  of  expected  guests; 
false  imputation  of  exacting  claims  to  the  Earl.  All  with  one 
upshot — departure. 

Gwen  had  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  what  was  passing,  since 
that  betraying  incident  of  the  Crown  Derby  set.    Her  mind  ^^& 
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at  work  on  schemes  for  discoveiy  of  the  truth  about  those  ejes. 
She  got  on  the  track  of  a  good  one.  If  she  could  only  ccmtrive 
to  be  alone  with  him  for  one  moment.    Yes — ^it  was  worth  tfyingf 

It  was  her  mother's  inexplicable  alacrity  to  be  gone  that  gave 
the  opportunity.  Her  ladyship  said  good-bye  to  Mr.  Torrens; 
was  sorry  she  had  to  go,  but  the  Earl  was  so  f us^  about  anything 
the  least  like  an  appointment — some  concession  to  conscience  in 
the  phrasing  of  this — ^in  short,  go  she  must!  Having  committed 
herself  thus,  to  wait  for  her  daughter  would  have  been  the  merest 
self-stultification.  She  went  out  multiplying  apologies,  and  Irene 
naturally  accompanied  her  along  the  lobby,  assisted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Achilles.  Gwendolen  was  alone  with  the  man  who  was 
still  credited  with  sight  enough  to  see  something — provided  that 
it  was  a  palpable  something.  Now — ^if  she  could  only  pl«y  her 
part  right! 

**  Mamma  is  always  in  such  a  fuss  to  go  somewhere  and  do  some- 
thing else,''  she  said,  rather  affecting  the  drawl  of  a  fashionable 
young  lady;  for  she  could  hide  anxiety  better,  she  felt,  that  way. 
"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Torrens,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  all  that 
about  people  coming.  Nobody's  coming.  If  there  is,  they've  been 
there  ever  so  long.  I  did  so  want  to  talk  to  you  about  one  of  your 
poems.  I  mustn't  stop  now,  I  suppose,  or  I  shall  be  in  a  scrape." 
But  all  the  while  that  she  was  saying  this  she  was  standing  with 
her  right  hand  outstretched,  as  though  to  say  good-bye.  Only  the 
word  remained  unspoken. 

"Which  of  my  poems  was  it?"  He  was  to  all  seeming  looking 
full  at  her,  yet  his  hand  did  not  come  out  to  meet  hers.  There  was 
hope  still.  How  could  he  ratify  an  adieu  with  a  handshake,  on 
the  top  of  a  question  that  called  for  an  answer? 

Owen  had  not  arranged  the  point  in  her  mind — ^had  not  thought 
of  any  particular  poem  in  fact.  She  took  the  first  that  occurred 
to  her.  "  It's  the  one  called  *  A  Vigil  in  Darkness.' "  she  said. 
And  then  she  would  have  been  so  glad  to  withdraw  it  and  substi- 
tute another.  That  was  not  possible — she  had  to  finish : — "  I 
wanted  to  know  if  any  other  English  poet  has  ever  used  *  starren ' 
for  stars." 

Adrian  laughed.  "I  remember,"  said  he;  then  quoted:  "'The 
daughters  of  the  dream  witch  come  and  go,'  don't  they?  'The 
black  bat  hide  the  starren  of  the  night'  That's  it,  isn't  it?  .  .  . 
No — so  far  as  I  know!  But  they  are  a  queer  lot.  Nobody  ever 
knows  what  they'll  be  at  next  in  the  way  of  jargon.  It's  some 
rubbish  I  wrote  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  put  it  with  the  others  to 
please  'Re."    This  was  his  shortest  for  Irene, 
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If  he  would  only  have  toned  down  his  blank  ign^orance  of  the 
beautiful  white  hand  stretched  out  so  appealingly  to  him— nnade 
the  least  concession!  If  he  had  but  held  in  readiness  an  open- 
fingered  palm,  with  intent,  there  would  have  been  hope.  But  alas ! 
— no  audi  thing.  When,  instead,  he  thrust  both  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  the  blue  Mandarin-silk  dressing-gown,  Gwen  felt  ex- 
actly as  if  a  knife  had  cut  her  heart.  And  there  were  his  two  beau- 
tiful eyes  looking — looking — straight  at  her!  Need  Fate  have 
worded  an  inexorable  decree  so  cruelly  ? 

Hope  caught  at  a  straw,  more  auo.  What  was  more  likely  than 
that  darkness  was  intermittent?  Many  things — ^most  things  for 
that  matter!  Any  improbability  to  outwit  despair.  Anything 
rather  than  final  surrender.  Therefore,  said  Gwen  to  herself,  her 
hand  outstretched  should  await  his,  however  sick  at  heart  its 
owner  felt,  till  the  last  pretext  of  belief  had  flagged  and  died — 
belief  in  the  impossibility  of  so  terrible  a  doom,  consistently  with 
any  decent  leniency  of  the  Creator  towards  His  creatures. 

"  Oh — to  please  Irene,  was  it  ?  "  said  Gwen,  talking  chancewise ; 
not  meaning  much,  but  hungering  all  the  while  for  the  slightest 
aliment  for  starving  Hope.  *'  Who  were  *  the  daughters  of  the 
I>ream  Witch  ? ' "  And  then  she  was  sorry  again.  Better  that 
a  poem  about  darkness  should  have  been  forgotten!  She  kept  her 
hand  outstretched,  mind  you  I — even  though  Adrian  made  matters 
worse  by  folding  his  hands  round  his  arms  on  a  high  chair-back, 
and  leaning  on  it.  ^*  1  wonder  who  she  is,"  was  the  girl's  thought, 
as  she  looked  at  a  ring. 

**  Let  me  see !  "  said  he.  "  How  does  it  go  ?  "  Then  he  quoted, 
running  the  lines  into  one :  '' '  In  the  night-watches  in  the  garden 
of  Night  ever  the  watchman  sorrowing  for  the  light  waiteth  in 
silence  for  the  silent  Dawn.  Dead  sleep  is  on  the  city  far  below.' 
Then  the  daughters  of  the  Dream  Witch  came  and  went  as  per 
contract.  No — I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  who  they  were.  They 
didn't  leave  their  names." 

"  You  will  never  be  serious,  Mr.  Torrens."  She  felt  too  heart- 
sick to  answer  his  laugh.  She  never  moved  Her  hand,  watching 
greedily  for  a  sign  that  never  came.  There  was  Irene  coming 
back,  having  disposed  of  her  ladyship !  **  I  must  go,"  said  Gwen, 
''  because  of  manuna.  She's  the  Dream  Witch,  I  suppose.  I  must 
go.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Torrens!  But  I  can  leave  my  name — Gwen 
or  Gwendolen.  Choose  which  you  prefer."  She  had  to  contrive  a 
laugh,  but  it  caught  in  her  throat. 

**  Gwen,  I  think."  It  was  such  a  luxury  to  call  her  by  her  name, 
holding  her  hand  in  his — for,  the  moment  she  spoke  "good-bye," 
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his  hand  had  come  to  meet  hers  like  a  shot — ^that  he  seemed  ui  no 
hurry  to  relinquish  it.  Nor  did  she  seem  concerned  to  hafe  it 
hack  at  the  cost  of  dragging.  ''Did  you  ever  live  abroad f  said 
he.  ''In  Italy  they  always  kiss  hands — ^it's  rather  rude  not  to. 
Let's  pretend  it's  Italy." 

She  was  not  offended;  might  have  been  pleased,  in  fact — ^for 
Gwen  was  no  precisian,  no  drawer  of  hard-and-fast  lines  in  flirta- 
tion— if  it  had  not  been  for  the  black  cloud  that  in  the  last  few 
minutes  had  been  stifling  her  heart.  As  it  was,  Adrian's  trivial 
presumption  counted  for  nothing,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  as  the 
resolution  of  a  difficulty.  It  was  good  so  far.  Even  so  two  pugi- 
lists arc  glad  of  a  way  out  of  a  close  grip  sometimes.  It  ended 
a  handshake  neither  could  withdraw  from  gracefully.  "  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Torrens,"  she  said,  and  contrived  another  laugh.  "  Fll  come 
again  to  talk  about  the  poetry.  I  must  go  now."  She  passed  Irene, 
coming  in  from  a  moment's  speech  wiUi  the  nurse  outside,  with  a 
hurried  farewell,  and  ran  on  to  her  mother's  room  breathleaa. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
gwen's  pessimism,    it  was  all  our  fault!    how  she  knew  that 

ADRUN  TORREN'S  WAS  FIANCE,  AXD  HOW  HER  MOTHER  TOOK  KINDLY 
TO  THE  IDEA.  PEOPLE  ONLY  KNOW  WHAT  THE  WILL  OF  GOD  IS,  NOT 
WHAT  IT  isn't.  but  ADRIAN  TORRENS  DID  NOT  COME  TO  TABLE. 
LONELINESS,  AND  NIGHT — ALL  BUT  SLEEPLESS.  WANT  OF  COMMON 
SENSE.  THE  FATE  OF  A  FEATHER.  COUNTING  A  THOUSAND.  LOOK- 
ING MATTERS  CALMLY  IN  THE  FACE.  A  GREAT  DECISION,  AND  WHAT 
GWEN  SAW  IN  A  MIRROR 

Lady  Ancester,  not  sorry  to  got  away  from  a  position  which 
involved  the  consideration  that  she  was  unreasonable  in  feeling 
reluctance  to  remain  in  it,  endeavoured  on  arriving  in  her  own 
room  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  own  share  in  an  embarrassing 
interview. 

•  She  had  got  through  it  very  well  certainly,  but  not  so  well  as 
she  had  been  led  to  expect  by  her  meeting  with  his  father  three 
weeks  since.  She  had  had  her  misgivings  before  that  interview, 
and  had  been  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  how  thoroughly  the  in- 
exorable present  had  ridden  rough-shod  over  the  half-forgotten  past. 
Their  old  identities  had  vanished,  and  it  was  possible  to  be  civil 
and  courteous,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  even  to  send  messages  of 
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sympathy,  quite  in  earnest,  to  the  lady  who  up  till  now  had  heen 
little  more  than  the  Miss  Abercrombie  Hamilton  Torrens  married. 
Being  thus  set  at  ease  about  what  seemed  rocks  of  embarrassment 
ahead,  in  the  father's  ease,  Lady  Ancester  had  looked  forward 
with  perfect  equanimity  to  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  son — 
had,  in  fact,  only  connected  him  in  her  mind  with  this  deplorable 
aoeident,  which,  however,  she  quite  understood  to  be  going  to  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  All  in  good  time.  Her  equanimity  had,  how- 
erer,  been  disturbed  by  the  young  man's  inherited  manner,  which 
hifl  father  had  so  completely  lost;  above  all  things  by  his  rapid 
nonsense,  one  of  his  father's  leading  characteristics  in  youth.  She 
condemned  it  as  more  nonsensical,  which  probably  only  meant 
that  she  herself  was  older.  But  the  manner — ^the  manner  of  it! 
How  it  brought  back  Clarges  Street  and  her  mother,  and  the  family 
earthquake  over  her  resolution  to  marry  a  young  Dragoon,  with 
three  good  lives  between  him  and  his  inheritance!  She  was 
taken  aback  to  find  herself  still  so  sensitive  about  that  old 
story. 

She  had  not  succeeded  in  ridding  herself  of  her  disquieting 
memories  when  her  daughter  followed  her,  choking  back  tense 
excitement  until  she  had  fairly  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Then 
her  words  came  with  a  rush,  for  all  that  she  kept  her  voice  in 
check  to  say  them. 

"  He  cannot  see,  mamma — he  cannot  see  at  all!  He  is  dead 
stone-blind — for  life — for  life!  And  we  have  done  it — we  have 
done  it ! "  Then  she  broke  down  utterly,  throwing  herself  on  a 
sofa  to  hide  in  its  cushions  the  torrent  of  tears  she  could  no  longer 
keep  back.  "  We  have  done  it — we  have  done  it ! "  she  kept  on 
crying.  "  We  have  ruined  his  life,  and  the  guilt  is  ours — ours — 
all!  " 

The  Countess,  good  woman,  tried  to  mix  consolation  with  pro- 
test against  such  outrageous  pessimism.  She  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  medical  authority  for  such  an  extreme  view  as 
Gwen's.  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Coupland  had  spoken  most  hope- 
fully. And,  after  all,  if  Mr.  Torrens  could  see  Arthur's  Bridge 
he  could  not  be  absolutely  blind. 

^  He  could  not  see  Arthur's  Bridge  at  all"  said  Owen,  sitting 
up  and  wiping  her  tears,  self-possessed  again  for  the  moment 
from  the  stimulus  of  contradiction,  always  a  great  help.  '^  I  stood 
facing  him  for  five  minutes  holding  out  my  hand  for  him  to  shake, 
and  he  never — never — saw  it!" 

'^Perhaps  he  doesn't  like  shaking  hands,"  said  her  mother 
weakly.    ''  Some  people  don't." 
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**  They  do  mine,"  said  Gwen.     **  Besides,  he  did  in  the  end» 

and  .  .  ." 

"And  what!'' 

"  And  nothing."  At  which  point  Gwen  broke  down  again,  cry- 
ing out  as  before  that  he  was  blind,  and  she  knew  it.  The  doctors 
were  only  talking  against  hope,  and  they  knew  it.  **  Oh,  mother, 
mother,"  she  cried  out,  addressing  her  mother  as  she  would  often 
do  when  in  trouble  or  excited,  "  how  shall  we  bear  it,  years  from 
now,  to  know  that  he  can  see  nothing — nothing! — and  to  know 
that  the  guilt  of  his  darkness  lies  with  us — is  ours — ^is  yours  and 
mine?  Have  we  ever  either  of  us  said  a  word  of  protest  against 
that  wicked  dog-shooting  order!  It  was  in  the  attempt  to  commit 
a  crime  that  we  sanctioned,  that  old  Stephen  tried  to  shoot  that 
darling  Achilles.  Oh,  I  know  it  was  no  fault  of  old  Stephen's  I " 
She  became  a  little  calmer  from  indulgence  of  speech  that  had 
fought  for  hearing.  "  Oh  no,  mother  dear,  it's  no  use  talking.  If 
Mr.  Torrens  never  recovers  his  eyesight  he  has  only  us  to  thank 
for  it."  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added: — ^^'And  how  I 
shall  look  that  girl  in  the  face  I  don't  know !  " 

"  What  girl  ? " 

"  Oh,  didn't  you  see  ?  The  girl  he's  got  that  engaged  ring  on  his 
finger  about.    You  didn't  see?    You  never  do  see,  mamma  dear!  " 

"  I  didn't  notice  any  particular  ring,  dear."  Her  ladyship  may 
have  felt  a  relief  about  something,  to  judge  by  her  manner.  "  Has 
Irene  said  anything  to  you  ? "  she  asked. 

Gwen  considered  a  little.  "  Irene  talks  a  good  deal  about  a  Miss 
Gertrude  Abercrombie,  a  cousin.  But  she  has  never  said  any- 
thing." 

"  Oh ! — it's  Miss  Gertrude  Abercrombie  ?  .  .  ." 

"I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  was  only  guessing.  She  may  be 
Miss  Gertrude  Anybody.  Whoever  she  is,  it's  the  same  thing. 
Think  what  she's  lost!" 

"  She  has,  indeed,  my  dear,"  says  the  elder  lady,  who  is  not 
going  to  give  up  this  acceptable  Miss  Gertrude  Anybody,  even 
at  the  risk  of  talking  some  nonsense  about  her.  "  And  we  must 
all  feel  for  the  cruelty  of  her  position.  But  if  she  is — as  I  have 
no  doubt  she  is — truly  attached  to  Mr.  Torrens,  she  will  find  her 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  it  is  given  to  her  to  .  .  .  to  .  .  ." 
But  the  Countess  was  not  rhetorician  enough  to  know  that  choice 
words  should  be  kept  for  perorations.  She  had  quite  taken  the  edge 
off  her  best  arrow-head.  She  could  not  wind  up  "  to  be  a  consola- 
tion to  her  husband"  with  any  convincingness.  So  when  Gwen 
interrupted  her  with : — "  I  see  what  you  mean,  but  it's  nonsense; 
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Ae  feD  back  upon  the  strong  entrenchment  of  seniors,  who  know 
the  Will  of  God.  They  really  do,  don't  you  know  ?  "  At  least,'' 
Ae  said,  ''this  Miss  Abererombie  must  admit  that  no  blame  can 
fairly  be  laid  at  our  door  for  what  was  so  manifestly  ordained  by 
the  Almighty.  Sir  Hamilton  Torrens  himself  was  the  first  to  ex- 
onerate your  father.  His  own  keeper  is  instructed  to  shoot  all 
dogs  except  poodles." 

"  It  was  not  the  Will  of  God  at  all  .  .  ." 

**  My  dear ! — how  can  you  know  that  ? " 

**  Well — not  more  than  everything  else  is !  It  was  old  Stephen's 
not  hitting  his  mark.  And  he  would  have  killed  Achilles,  then. 
Oh  dear,  how  I  do  sometimes  wish  God  could  be  kept  out  of  it !  .  .  . 
No,  mamma,  it's  no  use  looking  shocked.  Whatever  makes  out 
that  it  was  not  our  fault  is  wrong,  and  Sir  Hamilton  Torrens 
didn't  mean  that  when  he  said  it." 

**  My  dear,  it  is  his  own  son." 

**  Very  well,  then,  all  the  more !  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  .  .  . 
No,  mamma,"  said  she  as  she  left  the  room,  **  it  isn't  any  use.  I 
am  utterly  miserable  about  it." 

And  she  was,  though  she  herself  scarcely  knew  yet  how  miserable. 
So  long  as  she  had  someone  else  to  speak  to,  the  whole  deadly 
truth  lingered  on  the  threshold  of  her  mind  and  would  not  enter. 
She  ascribed  weight  to  opinions  she  would  have  disregarded  had 
ahe  had  no  stake  on  the  chance  of  their  correctness. 

She  caught  at  the  narration  of  her  maid  Lutwyche,  prolonging 
her  hair-combing  for  talk*s  sake.  Lutwyche  had  the  peculiarity 
of  always  accommodating  her  pronunciation  to  the  class  she  was 
speaking  with,  elaborating  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  socially  above 
ber.  So  her  inquiry  how  the  gentleman  was  getting  on  was  ac- 
counted for  by  her  having  seen  him  from  the  guardian.  Speaking 
with  an  equal,  she  would  have  said  garden.  She  had  seen  him 
therefrom,  and  been  struck  by  his  appearance  of  recovered  vigour, 
especiaUy  by  his  visible  enjoyment  of  the  land  escape.  She  would 
have  said  landscape  to  Cook.  Pronounced  anyhow,  her  words  were 
a  comfort  to  her  young  mistress,  defending  her  a  very  little  against 
the  black  thoughts  that  assailed  her.  Similarly,  Miss  Lutwyche's 
un^rstanding  that  Mr.  Torrens  would  come  to  table  this  evening 
was  a  flattering  unction  to  her  distressed  soul,  and  she  never  ques- 
tioned her  omniscient  handmaid's  accuracy.  On  the  contrary,  she 
utilised  a  memory  of  some  chance  words  of  her  mother  to  Irene, 
suggesting  that  her  brother  might  be  "  up  to  coming  down  "  that 
evening,  as  a  warrant  for  replying : — "  I  believe  so." 

Nevertheless,  she  had  no  hope  of  seeing  him  make  his  appearance 
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in  the  brilliantly  illuminated  Early  Jacobean  drawing-room»  where 
at  least  two  of  the  upstairs  servants  had  to  light  wax  tapers  for 
quite  ten  minutes  at  dusk,  to  be  even  with  a  weakness  of  the  EarPs 
for  wax-candlelight  and  no  other.  And  when  Irene  appeared  with- 
out him,  her  ''  Oh  dear ! — ^your  brother  wasn't  up  to  coming  down, 
then?"  was  spiritless  and  perfunctory.  Nor  did  she  believe  her 
friend's  '^  No — we  thought  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.^  For  she 
knew  now  why  it  was  that  this  absence  from  the  evening  banquet — 
^'  family  dinner-table  "  is  too  modest  a  phrase — had  been  so  strenu- 
ously insisted  on.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  Irene's  brother 
should  not  have  dressed  and  sat  at  table.  Were  there  no  sofas  in 
the  Early  Jacobean  drawing-room  t  There  was  no  reason  against 
his  presence  at  all  except  that  his  absolute  blindness  must  needs 
have  been  manifest  to  every  observer.    She  could  see  it  all  now. 

''You  know,  dear,"  said  Irene,  ''if  Adrian  were  a  reasonable 
being,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  his  dining  down,  as  Lutwyche 
calls  it.  He  could  sit  up  to  dinner  perfectly,  but  no  earthly  per- 
suasion would  get  him  up  to  bed  till  midnight.  And  as  for  lying 
down  on  sofas  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  you  could  as  soon 
get  a  mad  bull  to  lie  down  on  a  sofa  as  Adrian,  if  there  was  what 
Lutwyche  calls  company." 

So  that  evening  the  beauty  of  the  EarFs  daughter — whose  name 
among  the  countryfolk,  by-the-by,  was  "  Owen  o'  the  Towers  " — 
was  less  destructive  than  usual  to  the  one  or  two  new  bachelors 
who  helped  the  variation  of  the  party.  For  monumental  beauty 
kills  only  poets  and  dreamers,  and  these  young  gentlemen  were 
Squires.  The  verdict  of  one  of  them  about  her  tells  its  tale: — 
"A  stunner  to  look  at,  but  too  standoffish  for  my  money!"  She 
was  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  would  gladly,  to  oblige,  have  shot 
a  smile  or  .an  eye-flash  at  either  of  them  if  her  heart  had  not  been 
so  heavy.  But  she  wanted  terribly  to  be  alone  and  cry  all  the 
evening,  and  was  of  no  use  as  a  beauty.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
that  it  was  so,  for  these  unattached  males. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  loneliness  of  night  she  was  fright- 
ened of  it,  and  let  Irene  go  at  her  own  door  with  reluctance.  In 
answer  to  whom  she  said  at  parting: — "No — no,  dear!  I'm  per- 
fectly well,  and  nothing's  the  matter."  Irene  spoke  back  after  leav- 
ing her : — "  You  know  /'m  not  the  least  afraid  about  him.  It  will 
be  all  right."  Then  Owen  mustered  a  poor  laugh,  and  with  "Of 
course  it  will,  dear!"  vanished  into  her  bedroom. 

She  got  to  sleep  and  slept  awhile;  then  awoke  to  the  worst  soli- 
tude a  vexed  soul  knows — those  terrible  "  small  hours "  of  the 
morning.    Then,  every  mere  insect  of  evil  omen  that  daylight  has 
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kept  in  bounds  grows  to  the  size  of  an  elephant,  and  what  was 
the  whining  of  his  wings  becomes  discordant  thunder.  Then  pal- 
liatiTes  lose  their  market-value,  and  every  clever  self-deception  that 
stands  between  us  and  acknowledged  ill  bursts,  bubblewise,  and 
leases  the  soul  naked  and  unarmed  against  despair. 

Owen  waked  without  provocation  at  about  three  in  the  morning; 
waked  Heaven  knew  why! — for  there  was  all  the  raw  material 
of  a  good  night's  rest;  the  candidate  for  the  sleepership;  a  pro- 
digriously  comfortable  bed;  dead  silence,  not  so  much  as  an  owl 
in  the  still  night  she  looked  out  into  during  an  excursion  war-' 
ranted  to  promote  sleep — ^but  never  sleep  itself!  She  had  been 
dragged  reluctantly  from  a  dreamless  Nirvana  into  the  presence 
of  a  waking  nightmare — two  great  beautiful  eyes  that  looked  at 
her  and  saw  nothing;  and  this  coercion,  she  somehow  felt,  was 
really  due  to  an  unaccountable  absence  of  mind  on  her  part. 
Surely  she  could  have  kept  asleep  with  a  little  more  common  sense. 
She  would  go  back  from  that  excursion  reinforced,  and  bid  defi- 
ance to  that  nightmare.  Sleep  would  come  to  her,  she  knew,  if 
she  could  find  a  modtis  vivendi  with  a  loose  flood  of  golden  hair, 
and  could  just  get  hold  of  a  feather-quill  that  was  impatient  of 
imprisonment  and  wanted  to  see  the  world.  She  searched  for  it 
with  the  tenderest  of  finger-tips  because  she  knew — as  all  the 
feather-bed  world  knows — that  if  one  is  too  rough  with  it,  it  goes 
in,  and  comes  out  again  just  when  one  is  dropping  off.  .  .  . 

There! — it  was  caught  and  pulled  out.  She  would  not  bum 
it-  It  would  smell  horribly  and  make  her  think  of  Lutwyche's 
remedy  for  fainting  fits,  burned  feathers  held  to  the  nostrils. 
No! — she  would  put  it  through  the  casement  into  the  night-air, 
and  it  would  float  away  and  think  of  its  days  on  the  breast  of  an 
Imbergoose,  and  believe  them  back  again.  Oh,  the  difference 
between  the  great  seas  and  winds,  and  the  inside  of  that  stuffy 
ticking!  Poor  little  breast-feather  of  a  foolish  bird!  Yes — now 
she  could  go  to  sleep!  She  knew  it  quite  well — she  had  only  to 
contrive  a  particular  attitude.  .  .  .  There,  that  was  right!  Now 
she  had  only  to  put  worrying  thoughts  out  of  her  head  and  count 
a  thousand  .  .  .  and  then — oblivion! 

Alas,  no  such  thing!  In  five  minutes  the  particular  attitude  was 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  worrying  thoughts  were  back  upon 
her  with  a  vengeance.  Or,  rather,  the  worrying  thought;  for  her 
plural  nimiber  was  hypocrisy.  She  was  in  for  a  deadly  wakeful 
night,  a  night  of  gn^owing  fever,  with  those  sightless  eyes  expelling 
every  other  image  from  her  brain.  She  was  left  alone  with  the 
darkness  and  a  question  she  dared  not  try  to  answer.    Suppose  that 
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when  those  eyes  looked  upon  her  that  evening  at  Arthur's  Bridge 
for  the  first  time — suppose  it  was  also  the  last!  What  then!  How 
could  she  know  it,  and  know  how  the  thing  came  about,  and  ^om 
she  held  answerable  for  it,  and  go  on  living!  .  .  . 

No — her  life  would  end  with  that.  Nothing  would  again  be 
as  it  had  been  for  her.  Her  childhood  had  ended  when  she  first 
saw  Death;  when  her  brother's  corpse  was  carried  home  dripping 
from  within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  new  tragedy.  But  was  not  that 
what  bills  of  lading  call  the  ^*  Act  of  God  " — ^fair  play,  as  it  were, 
on  the  part  of  Fate?  What  was  this?  .  .  .  Come — this  would 
never  do,  with  a  pulse  like  that! 

No  one  should  ever  feel  his  pulse,  or  hers,  at  night  Gwen  was 
none  the  better  for  doing  it.  Nor  did  she  benefit  by  an  operation 
which  her  mind  called  looking  matters  calmly  in  the  face.  It 
consisted  in  imaginary  forecasts  of  a  status  quo  that  was  to  come 
about.  She  had  to  skip  some  years  as  too  horrible  even  to  dream 
of;  years  needed  to  live  down  the  worst  raw  sense  of  guilt,  and 
become  hardened  to  inevitable  life.  Then  she  filled  in  her  scenario 
with  Sir  Adrian  Torrens,  the  blind  Squire  of  Pehsham  Steynes, 
and  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  a  dummy  with  no  great 
vitality,  constructed  entirely  out  of  a  ring  on  Mr.  Torrens's  finger 
and  an  allusion  of  Irene's  to  the  Miss  Gertrude  Abercrombie,  whose 
skill  in  needlework  surpassed  Arachne's.  Gwen  did  not  supply  this 
lady  with  a  sufficiently  well-marked  human  heart.  Perhaps  the 
temptation  to  make  her  clover  and  shrewd  but  not  sympathetic, 
not  quite  up  to  her  husband's  deserts,  was  irresistible.  It  allowed 
of  an  unprejudiced  consciousness  of  what  she,  Gwen,  would  have 
been  in  this  dummy's  situation.  It  allowed  latitude  to  a  fancy 
that  portrayed  Lady  Gwendolen  Whatever-she-bad-become — be- 
cause, of  course,  she  would  have  to  marry  some  fool — as  the 
staunch  and  constant  friend  of  the  family  at  Pensham.  Her  devo- 
tion to  the  dummy  when  in  trouble — and,  indeed,  she  piled  up 
calamities  for  the  unhappy  lady — was  monumental;  an  example  to 
her  sex.  And  when,  to  the  bitter  grief  of  her  devoted  husband, 
the  dummy  died — all  parties  being  then,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
forty — and  she  herself,  his  dearest  friend,  stood  by  the  dummy's 
grave  with  him,  and,  generally  speaking,  sustained  him  in  his  tribu- 
lation, a  disposition  to  get  the  fool  out  of  the  way  grew  strong 
enough  to  make  its  victim  doubt  her  own  vouchers  for  her  own 
absolute  disinterestedness.  She  turned  angrily  upon  her  fancies, 
tore  them  to  tatters,  flung  them  to  the  winds.  One  does  this,  and 
then  the  pieces  join  themselves  together  and  reappear  intact. 

She  was  no  nearer  sleep  after  looking  matters  cahnly  in  the 
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face,  that  way,  for  a  full  hour.  Similar  trials  to  dramatize  a 
probabk  future  all  euded  on  the  same  lines,  and  each  time  Gwen 
waa  indignant  with  herself  for  her  own  folly.  What  was  this 
man  to  her,  whom  she  had  seen  twice?  Little  enough! — she 
pledged  herself  to  it  in  the  Court  of  Conscience!  What  was  she 
to  him,  who  had  spoken  with  her  twice  certainly;  but  seen  her — 
oh,  how  little!  Why,  she  had  seen  him  more,  of  the  two,  if  one 
came  to  close  quarters  with  Time.  See  how  long  he  was  stooping 
over  that  unfortunate  dog-chain! 

Sitting  up  in  bed  in  the  dim  July  dawn,  wild-eyed  in  an  un- 
ahepherded  flock  of  golden  locks,  this  young  lady  was  certainly 
surpassingly  beautiful.  She  was  revolving  in  her  poor,  aching 
head  a  contingency  she  had  not  fully  allowed  for.  Suppose — 
merely  to  look  other  things  in  the  face,  you  see! — suppose  there 
were  no  dummy!  What  chance  would  the  poor  fellow  have  then 
of  winning  the  love  of  any  woman,  with  those  blind  eyes  in  his 
head!  Gwen  got  up  restlessly  and  went  to  the  casement,  meeting 
a  stream  of  level  sunlight  that  the  swallows  outside  in  the  ivy  were 
making  the  subject  of  comment,  and  stood  looking  out  over  the 
leagues  of  the  ancient  domain  of  her  forefathers.  '^  Gwen  o'  the 
Towers  " — that  was  her  name.  It  seemed  to  join  chorus  with  her 
own  answer  to  the  last  question,  to  her  satisfaction. 

To  offer  the  consolation  of  her  love,  to  give  all  she  had  to  give, 
to  this  man  as  compensation  for  the  great  curse  that  had  fallen 
on  him  through  the  fault  of  her  belongings,  seemed  to  her  in  her 
excited  state  easy  and  nowise  strange — mere  difficulty  of  the  nego- 
tiation apart.  She  elected  to  shut  her  eyes  to  a  fact  we  and  the 
story  can  guess — we  are  so  shrewd,  you  see ! — and  to  make  a  parade 
in  her  own  eyes  of  a  self-renunciation  approaching  that  of  Marcus 
Curtius.  If  only  the  gulf  would  open  to  receive  her  she  would 
fling  herself  in.  She  ignored  the  dissimilarities  of  detail  in  the 
two  cases,  especially  the  conceivable  promised  land  at  the  bottom 
of  her  gulf.  The  Roman  Eques  had  nothing  but  death  and  dark- 
ness to  look  forward  to. 

The  difficulties  of  the  scheme  shot  across  her  fevered  conception 
of  ^t.  How  if,  though  he  was  not  affianced  to  the  dummy,  or  any 
other  lay  figure  she  might  provide,  his  was  a  widowed  heart  left 
hanen  by  the  hand  of  Death?  How  if  some  other  disappointment 
had  marred  his  life? — some  passion  for  a  woman  who  had  rashly 
accepted  somebody  else  before  meeting  him?  This  happens  we 
know;  so  did  Gwen,  and  was  sorry.  How  if  some  minx — Lut- 
wyche's  expression — had  bewitched  him  and  slighted  him?  He 
nurse  a  false  ideal  of  her  till  Doomsday.    Men  did  some- 
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times,  casteris  paribus.  But  how  could  she — ^how  could  she?  •  •  • 
Anyhow,  Owen  might  have  seen  her  way  through  that  difficulty 
with  a  fair  chance.    But — to  he  inyisible  I 

The  morning  sun  had  been  at  variance  with  some  flames,  hard 
to  believe  clouds,  and  had  just  dispersed  them  so  successfully 
that  their  place  in  the  heavens  knew  them  no  more.  His  rays, 
unveiled,  bore  hard  upon  the  blue  eyes,  sore  with  watching,  of 
the  girl  a  hundred  million  miles  off,  and  drove  her  from  her  case- 
ment. Owen  of  the  Towers  fell  back  into  the  room,  all  the  flow- 
ing lawn  of  the  most  luxurious  rohe-de-nuit  France  could  provide 
turned  to  gold  by  the  touch  of  Phcebus.  She  paused  a  moment 
before  a  mirror,  to  glance  at  her  paUor  in  it,  and  to  wonder  at 
the  sunlight  in  the  wealth  of  its  setting  of  ungroomed,  uncon- 
trollable locks.  It  was  not  vanity  exactly  that  provoked  the  de- 
spairing thought: — "But  he  will  never  see  me — inever!'*  A  girl 
would  have  been  a  hypocrite  indeed  who  could  shut  her  eyes  to 
what  Gwen  saw  in  that  looking-glass.  She  knew  all  about  it — ^had 
done  so  from  babyhood. 

Some  relaxation  of  the  mind  gave  Morpheus  an  opportunity, 
and  he  took  such  advantage  of  a  willing  victim  that  Lutwyche, 
coming  three  hours  later,  scarcely  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  case, 
and  might  have  been  uneasy  at  such  an  intensive  cultivation  of 
sleep  if  she  had  been  a  nervous  person.  But  she  was  prosaic  and 
phlegmatic,  and  held  to  the  general  opinion  that  nothing  unusual 
ever  happened.  So  she  was  content  to  make  a  little  extra  noise; 
and.  when  nothing  came  of  it,  to  go  away  till  rung  for.  That  was 
how  Gwen  came  to  be  so  late  at  breakfast  that  morning. 


CHAPTER  XX 

HOW  THE  HON.  PERCH'AL  GAVE  MISS  DICKENSON  HIS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
BLIND  MAN.  HOW  THAT  ANY  YOUNC.  MAN  SOEVER  IS  GLAD  THAT  ANY 
YOUNG    LADY    SOEVER    ISN't    FIASCEE,     EXCEPT   SHE   BE    UGLY.      MISS 

Dickenson's    effrontery,      how    mr.    pellew    said    "pooh I" 
Irene's  absence,  visiting,    everyone's  else  absence,  except  the 

BLIND   man's,  GWEN's,   AND   MRS.   BAILEY's,  WHO   HAD   A  LETTER  TO 
WRITE 

The  lion.  Percival  Pellew  had  not  been  at  the  Towers  continu- 
ously throughout  the  whole  three  weeks  following  the  accident 
The  best  club  in  London  could  not  have  spared  him  as  long  as 
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that.  He  had  returned  to  his  place  in  the  House  a  day  or  two 
later,  had  voted  on  the  Expenses  at  Elections  Bill,  and  had  then 
g;one  to  a  hy-election  in  Cornwall  to  help  his  candidate  to  keep 
his  expenses  at  a  minimum.  His  way  back  to  the  club  did  not 
lie  near  Ancester  Towers,  but  he  reconciled  a  renewal  of  his  visit 
there  to  his  conscience  by  the  consideration  that  an  unusually 
Imte  Session  was  predicted.  A  little  more  country  air  would  do 
him  no  harm,  and  the  Towers  was  the  best  club  in  the  country. 

He  had  had  absolutely  no  motive  whatever  for  going  there, 
outside  what  this  implies.  Unless,  indeed,  something  else  was 
implied  by  his  pledging  his  honour  to  himself  that  this  was  the 
case.  Self-deception  is  an  art  that  Man  gives  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to,  and  Woman  nearly  as  much. 

The  Countess  said  to  him,  on  the  evening  of  his  reappearance 
in  time  to  dress  for  dinner: — "Everybody's  gone,  Percy — I  mean 
everybody  of  your  lot  a  fortnight  ago."  Whereto  he  replied: — 
"  How  about  the  wounded  man  'i  "  and  her  ladyship  said : — "  Mr. 
Torrens?  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Torrens  is  here  still  and  his  sister — they'll 
be  here  a  few  days  longer.  .  .  .  There's  nobody  else.  Yes,  there's 
Constance  Dickenson.  Norbury,  tell  them  to  keep  dinner  back 
a  little  because  of  Mr.  Pellew."  This  was  all  in  one  sentence, 
chiefly  to  the  butler.  She  ended : — "  All  the  rest  are  new,"  and 
the  gentleman  departed  to  dress  in  ten  minutes — long  ones  proba- 
bly. This  was  two  or  three  evenings  before  Miss  Dickenson  saw 
that  glow-worm  in  the  garden.  Perhaps  three,  because  two  are 
needed  to  account  for  the  lady's  attitude  about  that  cigar,  and 
twelve  hours  for  a  coolness  occasioned  by  her  ladyship's  saying 
in  her  inconsiderate  way : — "  Oh,  you  are  quite  old  friends,  you 
two,  of  course — I  forgot."  Only  fancy  saying  that  a  single  lady 
and  gentleman  were  "quite  old  friends"!  Both  parties  exhibited 
mature  courtesy,  enriched  with  smiles  in  moderation.  But  for  all 
that  their  relations  painfully  resembled  civility  for  the  rest  of 
that  evening. 

However,  whatever  they  were  then,  they  were  reinstated  by  now; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  morning  after  Owen's  bad  night.  Eavesdrop, 
please,  and  overhear  what  you  can  in  the  arbutus  walk,  half-way 
through  the  Hon.  Percival's  first  cigar. 

The  gentleman  is  accounting  for  something  he  has  just  said. 
**  What  made  me  think  so  was  his  being  so  curious  about  our 
friend  Cumberworld.  As  for  Owen,  I  wouldn't  trust  her  not  to  be 
romantic.    Girls  arc." 

The  lady  speaks  discreetly : — "  Certamly  no  such  construction 
would  have  occurred  to  me.    One  has  to  be  on  one's  guard  against 
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romantic  ideas.  She  might  easily  be — a — eprise,  to  some  extent — 
as  girls  are.  .  .  ." 

"  But  spooney,  no!    Well — perhaps  you're  right." 

**  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  say  even  that.  I  8honldn% 
only  to  you.    Because  I  know  I  can  rely  on  your  discretion.  .  .  ." 

*^  Rather.  Only  you  must  admit  that  when  she  appeared  this 
morning — and  last  night — she  was  looking  .  .  ." 

"Looking  what?" 

"  Well  .  .  .  rather  too  statuesque  for  jollity." 

"  Perhaps  the  heat.  I  know  she  complains  of  the  heat;  it  gives 
her  a  headache." 

"  Come,  Miss  Dickenson,  that's  not  fair.  You  know  it  was  what 
you  said  began  it." 

"Began  what?" 

"  Madam,  what  I  am  saying  arises  naturally  from  .  .  ." 

"  There ! — do  stop  being  Parliamentary  and  be  reasonable.  What 
you  mean  is — have  those  two  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love»  or 
haven't  they  ? "  Discussions  of  this  subject  of  Love  are  greatly 
lubricated  by  exaggeration  of  style.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  a 
foreign  tongue.  She  continued  more  seriously : — "  Tell  me  a  little 
more  of  what  Mr.  Torrens  said.'' 

"When  I  saw  him  this  morning?"  Mr.  Pellew  looked  thought- 
fully at  what  was  left  of  his  cigar,  as  if  it  would  remind  him  if 
he  looked  long  enough,  and  then  threw  it  abruptly  away  as 
though  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  "  No,"  he  said,  falling  back 
on  his  own  memor>'.  "It  wasn't  what  he  said.  It  was  the  way 
of  saying  it.  Manner  is  incommunicable.  And  he  said  so  little 
about  her.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  Philippa  in  a  chaffy  sort 
of  way — said  she  was  exactly  his  idea  of  a  Countess — why  had 
one  such  firm  convictions  about  Countesses  and  Duchesses  and 
Baronets  and  so  on  ?  It  led  to  great  injustice,  causing  us  to 
condemn  nine  samples  out  of  ten  as  Pretenders,  not  real  Countesses 
or  Duchesses  or  Baronets  at  all.  Jle  was  convinced  his  own  dear 
dad  was  a  tin  Baronet;  or,  at  best.  Britannia-metal.  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson had  spoken  of  two  sorts — little  lily-handed  ones  and  great 
broad-shouldered  brawny  Englishmen.  Neither  would  eat  the 
sugar  nor  go  to  sleep  in  an  armchair  with  the  Times  over  his 
head.  His  father  did  both.  I  admitted  the  force  of  his  criticism, 
but  could  not  follow  his  distinction  between  Countesses  and 
Duchesses.  Duchesses  were  squarcr  than  Countesses,  just  as  Dukes 
were  squarer  than  Pearls.'' 

"  I  think  they  are,"  said  ^fiss  Dickenson.  She  shut  her  eyes 
a  moment  for  reflection,  and  then  decided: — "Oh  yes — certainly 
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equarer — ^not  a  doubt  of  it !  '*  Mr.  Pellew  formed  an  image  in  his 
mind,  of  this  lady  fifteen  years  ago,  with  its  eyes  shut.  He  did 
not  the  least  know  why  he  did  so. 

^  Torrens  goes  on  like  that/'  he  continued.  **  Makes  you  laugh 
sometimes  I  But  what  I  was  going  to  say  was  this.  When  he  had 
diapoeed  of  Philippa  and  chaffed  Tim  a  little — not  disrespectfidly 
you  know — ^he  became  suddenly  serious,  and  talked  about  Gwen — 
spoke  with  a  hesitating  deference,  almost  ceremoniously.  Said 
he  had  had  some  conversation  with  Lady  Gwendolen,  and  been 
impressed  with  her  intelligence  and  wit.  Most  young  ladies  of 
her  age  were  so  frivolous.  He  was  the  more  impressed  that  hei 
beauty  was  undeniable.  The  brief  glimpse  he  had  had  of  her 
had  greatly  affected  him  artistically — it  was  an  Esthetic  impression 
entirely.     He  overdid  this." 

Miss  Dickenson  nodded  slightly  in  confidence  with  herself.  Her 
insight  jotted  down  a  brief  memorandum  about  Mr.  Pellew's,  and 
the  credit  it  did  him.  That  settled,  she  recalled  a  something 
he  had  left  unfinished  earlier.  ''  You  were  asking  about  Lord 
Cumberworld,  Mr.  Pellew  ?  " 

"Whether  there  was  anything  afoot  in  that  quarter?  Yes,  he 
asked  that,  and  wanted  to  know  if  Mrs.  Bailey,  who  had  been 
retailing  current  gossip,  was  rightly  informed  when  she  said  that 
there  was,  and  that  it  was  going  to  come  off.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  show  how  detached  he  was  personally.  Made  jokes  about  its 
*  coming  off '  like  a  boot.  .  .  ." 

"  Stop  a  minute  to  see  if  I  understand.  .  .  .  Oh  yes — I  see. 
'  If  there  was  anything  afoot.'    Of  course.    Go  on." 

"  It  was  a  poor  quip,  and  failed  of  its  purpose.  His  relief  was 
too  palpable  when  I  disallowed  Mrs.  Bailey.  .  .  .  By-the-by,  that's 
a  rum  thing.  Miss  Dickenson, — that  way  young  men  have.  I  be- 
lieve if  I  did  it  once  when  I  was  a  young  fiUah  I  did  it  fifty  times." 

"Did  what?" 

"  Well — breathed  free  on  hearing  that  a  girl  wasn't  engaged. 
Doesn't  matter  how  doosid  little  they  know  of  her — only  seen  her 
in  the  Park  on  horseback,  p'r'aps — they'll  eat  a  lot  more  lunch 
if  they're  told  she's  still  in  the  market.    Fact ! " 

Miss  Dickenson  said  that  no  doubt  Mr.  Pellew  knew  best,  and 
that  it  was  gn^atifying  to  think  how  many  young  men's  lunches 
her  earlier  days  might  have  intensified  without  her  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  The  gentleman  felt  himself  bound  to  reassure  and 
confirm,  for  was  not  the  lady  passeef  '^  Rather!"  said  he;  this 
favourite  expression  this  time  implying  that  the  name  of  these 
lunches  was  no  doubt  Legion.    An  awkward  sincerity  of  the  lady 
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caused  her  to  say: — ^^'I  didn't  mean  that."  And  then  she  liad 
to  account  for  it.  She  was  intrepid  enough  to  venture  on: ''  What 
I  meant  was,  never  being  engaged/'  but  not  cool  enough  to  keep 
of  one  colour  exactly.  It  didn't  rise  to  the  height  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  something  rippled  for  all  that. 

A  cigar  Mr.  Pellew  was  lighting  required  unusual  and  special 
attention.  It  had  a  mission,  that  cigar.  It  had  to  gloas  over  a 
slight  iiush  on  its  smoker's  cheeks,  and  to  take  the  edge  off  the 
abruptness  with  which  he  said, — "Oh,  gammon!"  as  he  threw  a 
Vesuvian  away. 

He  picked  up  the  lost  thread  at  the  point  of  his  own  indiscreet 
excursion  into  young-manthropology — his  own  word  when  he  apolo- 
gized for  it.  '^ Anyhow,"  said  he,  ''it  struck  me  that  our  friend 
upstairs  was  very  hard  hit.  He  made  such  a  parade  of  his  com- 
plete independence.  Of  course,  I'm  not  much  of  a  judge  of  such 
matters.  Not  ray  line.  I  understand  that  he  has  been  prorogued — 
I  mean  his  departure  has.  He's  to  try  his  luck  at  coming  down- 
stairs this  evening  after  feeding-time.  He  funks  finding  the  way 
to  his  mouth  in  public.    Don't  wonder — ^poor  chap!" 

Then  this  lady  had  a  fit  of  contrition  about  the  way  in  which 
she  had  been  gossiping,  and  tried  to  back  out.  She  had  the  loath- 
some meanness  to  pretend  that  she  herself  had  been  entirely 
passive,  a  mere  listener  to  an  indiscreet  and  fanciful  companion. 
"  What  gossips  you  men  are!  "  said  she,  rushing  the  position  boldly. 
"  Fancy  cooking  up  a  romance  about  this  Mr.  Torrens  and  Owen, 
when  they've  hardly  so  much  as,"  she  had  nearly  said,  **8et  eyes 
on  each  other'';  but  revised  it  in  time  for  press.  It  worked  out 
**  when  slie  has  really  only  just  set  eyes  on  him,  and  chatted  half 
an  hour." 

Mr.  Pellew's  indignation  found  its  way  through  a  stammer 
which  exi)ressed  the  struggle  of  courtesy  against  denunciation. 
"  Come — hang  it  all!  "  said  he.  "  It  wasn't  my  romance.  .  ,  .  Oh, 
well,  perhaps  it  wasn't  yours  cither.  Only — play  fair,  Miss  Dick- 
enson.   Six  of  the  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other!    Confess  up!  " 

The  lady  assumed  the  tone  of  Tranquillity  soothing  Petulance. 
"Never  mind,  Mr.  Pellew!"  she  said.  "You  needn't  lie  awake 
about  it.  It  doesn't  really  matter,  you  know.  .  .  .  Hare  you  got 
the  right  time?  Because  I  have  to  be  ready  at  half-past  eleven 
to  drive  with  Philippa.  I  promised.  .  .  .  What! — a  quarter  past? 
I  must  run."  She  looked  back  to  reassure  possible  perturbation. 
**  It  really  does  not  matter  between  us/'  said  she,  and  vanished 
down  the  avenue. 

The  Hon.  Percival  Pellew  walked  slowly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tian  in  a  brown  study,  leaving  his  thumbs  in  his  armholes,  and 
playing  la  ci  darem  with  his  fingers  on  his  waistcoat.  He  played 
it  twice  or  thrice  before  he  stopped  to  knock  a  phenomenal  ash 
off  his  cigar.    Then  he  spoke,  and  what  he  said  was  "  Pooh !  " 

The  story  does  not  know  why  he  said  "  Pooh !  "  It  merely  notes, 
apropos  of  Miss  Dickenson's  last  words,  that  the  first  person  plural 
pronoun,  used  as  a  dual  by  a  lady  to  a  gentleman,  sometimes  makes 
hay  of  the  thirdness  of  their  respective  persons  singular.  But  if 
it  had  done  so,  this  time,  ^^  Pooh ! "  was  a  weak  counter-blast 
against  its  influence. 

Irene's  friend  Gretchen  von  Trendelenstein  had  written  that 
morning  that  she  was  coming  to  stay  with  the  Mackworth  Clarkcs 
at  Toft,  only  a  couple  of  miles  off.  She  would  only  have  two  days, 
and  could  not  hope  to  get  as  far  as  Pensham,  but  couldn't  Irene 
come  to  her?  She  was,  you  see,  Irene's  bosom  friend.  The  letter 
had  gone  to  Pensham  and  been  forwarded,  losing  time.  This  was 
the  last  day  of  visiting-possibility  at  Toft.  So  Irene  asked  to  be 
taken  there;  and,  if  she  stayed,  would  find  her  way  back  some- 
how. Mr.  Norbury,  however,  after  referring  to  Archibald,  the  head 
of  the  stables,  made  dernier  ressorts  needless,  and  Irene  was  driven 
away  behind  a  spirited  horse  by  the  young  groom,  Tom  Kettering. 

Her  brother  would  have  devolved  entirely  on  Mrs.  Bailey  and 
chance  visitors,  if  he  had  not  struck  vigorously  against  confine- 
ment to  his  room,  after  a  recovery  of  strength  suflicient  to  warrant 
his  removal  to  his  home  eighteen  miles  away.  If  he  was  strong 
enough  for  that,  he  was  strong  enough  for  an  easy  flight  of  stairs, 
down  and  up,  with  tea  between.  Mrs.  Bailey,  the  only  obstacle, 
was  overruled.  Indeed,  that  good  woman  was  an  anachronism  by 
now,  her  only  remaining  function  being  such  succour  as  a  newly 
blinded  man  wants  till  he  gets  used  to  his  blindness.  Tonics  and 
stimulants  were  coming  to  an  end,  and  her  professional  extinction 
was  to  follow.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Torrens  held  fast  to  dining  in 
solitude  until  he  recovered  his  eyesight,  or  at  least  until  he  had 
become  more  dexterous  without  it. 

Now,  it  happened  that  on  this  day  of  all  others  three  attractive 
events  came  all  at  once — the  Flower  Show  at  Brainley  Thori>e, 
the  Sadleigh  Races,  and  a  big  Agricultural  Meeting  at  King's 
Grantham,  where  the  County  Members  were  to  address  constitu- 
ents. The  Countess  had  promised  to  open  the  first,  and  the  absence 
of  the  Earl  from  the  second  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
calamity.  All  the  male  non-coronettcd  members  of  the  company 
of  mature  years  were  committed  to  Agriculture  or  Bookmakm^^ 
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and  the  younger  ones  to  attendance  on  Beauly  at  the  Flower  Show. 
Poor  Adrian  Torrens ! — there  was  no  doubt  he  had  been  forgotten. 
But  he  was  not  going  to  admit  {he  slightest  concern  about  that 
**  Go  away  to  your  Von,  darling  Stupid ! "  said  he.  "  And  turn 
head  over  heels  in  her  and  wallow.  Do  you  want  to  be  the  death 
of  me?  Do  you  want  to  throw  me  back  when  I'm  such  a  credit 
to  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Nash!  "  Irene  had  her  doubts — but  there  1 
— ^wasn't  Gretchen  going  to  marry  an  Herr  Professor  and  be  a 
Frau  when  she  went  back  to  Berlin,  and  would  she  ever  see  her 
again  ?  Moreover,  Gwcn  said  to  her : — **  He  won't  be  alone  if  he's 
downstairs  in  the  drawing-room.  Some  of  the  women  are  fliure 
to  stop.  It's  too  hot  for  old  Lady  Cumberworld  to  go  out.  I 
heard  her  say  so." 

"  She'll  be  no  consolation  for  him,"  said  Irene. 

''  No — that  she  won't !  But  unless  there's  someone  else  there 
she'll  have  Inez — ^you've  seen  the  Spanish  dame-de-comptLgnief — 
and  she'll  enjoy  a  flirtation  with  your  brother.  Hell  speak  Span- 
ish to  her,  and  she'll  sing  Spanish  songs.  He  won't  hurt  for  a 
few  hours." 

So  Tom  Kettering  drove  Irene  away  in  the  gig,  and  Adrian 
was  guided  downstairs  to  an  empty  hall  by  Mrs.  Bailey  at  four 
o'clock,  so  as  to  get  a  little  used  to  the  room  before  anyone  should 
return.  Prophecy  depicted  Normal  Society  coming  back  to  tea, 
and  believed  in  itself.  Achilles  sanctioned  his  master's  new  de- 
parture by  his  presence,  accompanying  him  to  the  drawing-room. 
This  dog  was  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged  everywhere.  Dogs 
are,  when  their  eyes  are  pathetic,  their  coats  faultless,  and  their 
compliance  with  household  superstitions  unhesitating. 

"Anybody  in  sight,  Mrs.  Bailey?" 

"  Nobody  yet,  Mr.  Torrens." 

"  Speriamo!    Perhaps  there's  a  piano  in  the  room,  Mrs.  Bailey?  " 

"  There's  two.  One's  stood  up  against  the  wall  shut.  The 
other's  on  three  legs  in  tlie  middle  of  the  room."  That  one  was 
to  play  upon,  she  supposed,  the  other  to  sing  to. 

"  If  you  will  be  truly  obliging — you  always  are,  you  know — and 
conduct  me  to  the  one  on  three  legs  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
I  will  play  you  an  air  from  Gluck's  *  Orfeo,'  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  enjoy.  .  .  .  Oh  yes — I  can  do  without  any  music-books  be- 
cause I  have  played  it  before,  not  infrequently.  .  .  ." 

"  I  meant  to  set  upon."  In  fact,  Mrs.  Bailey  regarded  this  aa 
the  primary  purpose  of  music-books;  and  so  it  was,  at  the  home 
of  her  niece,  who  could  play  quite  nicely.  There  was  only  two 
and  they  "just  did."    She  referred  to  this  while  Mi.  Torrens  was 
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spinning  the  music-stool  to  a  suitable  height  for  himself.  He 
responded  with  perfect  gravity — not  a  fraction  of  a  smile — that 
books  were  apt  to  be  too  high  or  too  low.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
ooiiq[>08er8  clearly,  because  the  binders  had  to  accept  the  scores 
as  they  found  them.  If  the  binders  were  to  begin  rearranging 
music  to  make  volumes  thicker  or  thinner,  you  wouldn't  be  able 
to  play  straight  on.  Mrs.  Bailey  concurred,  saying  that  she  had 
always  said  to  her  niece  not  to  offer  to  play  a  tune  till  she  could 
play  it  right  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Torrens  said 
that  was  undoubtedly  the  view  of  all  true  musicians,  and  struck 
a  chord,  remarking  that  the  piano  had  been  left  open.  **  How 
ever  could  you  tell  that  now,  Mr.  Torrens  ? "  said  Mrs.  Bailey, 
and  felt  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  an  Artist. 

Nevertheless,  she  seemed  to  be  lukewarm  about  Che  faro,  merely 
remarking  after  hearing  it  that  it  was  more  like  the  slow  tunes 
her  niece  played  than  the  quick  ones.  The  player  said  with  un- 
moved gravity  this  was  andante,  Mrs.  Bailey  said  that  her  niece, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  christened  Selina.  She  could  play  the 
Polka.  So  could  Mr.  Torrens,  rather  to  the  good  woman's  sur- 
prise and,  indeed,  delight.  He  was  .so  good-humoured  that  he 
played  it  again,  and  also  the  Schottische;  and  would  have  stood 
Gluck  over  to  meet  her  taste  indefinitely,  but  that  voices  came 
outside,  and  the  selection  was  interrupted. 

The  voice  of  Lady  Ancester  was  one,  saying  despairingly: — 
**  My  dear,  if  you're  not  ready  we  must  go  without  you.  I  must 
be  there  in  time."  Miss  Dickenson's  was  another,  attesting  that 
if  the  person  addressed  did  not  come,  sundry  specified  individuals 
would  be  in  an  awful  rage. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  go  without  me.  Flower  shows  always 
bore  me  to  death."  This  was  a  voice  that  had  not  died  out  of 
the  blind  man's  ears  since  yesterday ;  Lady  Gwendolen's,  of  course. 
It  added  that  its  owner  must  finish  her  letter,  or  it  would  miss  the 
six  o'clock  post  and  not  catch  the  mail;  which  would  have,  some- 
how, some  disastrous  result.  Then  said  her  mother's  voice,  she 
should  have  written  it  before.  Then  justification  and  refutation, 
and  each  voice  said  its  say  with  a  difference — more  of  expounding, 
explaining — with  a  result  like  in  Master  Ilugues  of  Saxe-Gotha's 
mountainous  fugue,  that  one  of  them,  Gwen's,  stood  out  all  the 
sti£Fer  hence.  No  doubt  you  know  your  Browning.  Gwen  as- 
serted herself  victor  all  along  the  line,  and  remonstrance  died  a 
natural  death.  But  what  was  she  going  to  do  all  the  afternoon? 
A  wealth  of  employments  awaited  her,  she  testified.  Rarely  had 
so  many  arrears  remained  unpaid.    Last  and  least  she  must  try 
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through  that  song,  because  she  had  to  send  the  music  back  to 
the  Signore.  So  the  Countess  supposed  she  must  go  her  own  way, 
and  presently  Adrian  Torrens  was  conscious  that  her  ladyship 
had  gone  hers,  by  the  curt  resurrection  of  sounds  in  abeyance  8<Hne- 
while  since;  sounds  of  eight  hoofs  and  four  wheels;  suddenly  self- 
assertive,  soon  evanescent. 

Was  Owen  really  going  to  come  to  sing  at  this  piano!  That 
was  something  worth  living  for,  at  least  But  no! — conclusions 
must  not  be  jumped  in  that  fashion.  Perhaps  she  had  a  piano 
in  her  own  room.    Nothing  more  likely. 

Achilles  had  stepped  out,  hearing  sounds  as  of  a  departure;  and 
now  returned,  having  seen  that  all  was  in  satisfactory  order.  He 
sighed  over  his  onerous  responsibilities,  and  settled  down  to  repose 
— well-earned  repose,  his  manner  suggested. 

*'  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  clear  out  when  her  young  ladyship 
comes  in  to  practise,"  said  Mrs.  Bailey.  Mr.  Torrens  revolted 
inwardly  against  ostracising  the  good  woman  on  social  grounds; 
but  then,  did  he  want  her  to  remain  if  Gwen  appeared?  Just 
fancy — to  have  that  newcomer  all  to  himself  for  perhaps  an  hour, 
as  he  had  her  for  five  minutes  yesterday!  Too  good  to  be  true? 
He  compromised  with  his  conscience  about  Mrs.  Bailey.  **  Don't 
go  away  till  she  does,  anyhow,"  said  he.  And  then  he  sang  Irish 
Melodies  with  Tom  Moore's  words,  and  rather  shocked  his  hearer 
by  the  message  the  legatee  of  the  singer  received  about  his  heart. 
She  preferred  the  Polka. 

It  chanced  that  Mrs.  Bailey  also  had  weighty  correspondence 
on  hand,  relating  to  an  engagement  with  a  new  patient;  and, 
with  her,  correspondence  was  no  light  matter.  Pride  had  always 
stood  between  Mrs.  Bailey  and  culture,  ever  since  she  got  her 
schooling  done.  Otherwise  she  might  have  acquired  style  and  a 
fluent  ealigraphy.  As  it  was,  her  style  was  uncertain  and  her 
method  slow.  Knowing  this — without  admitting  it — she  was  influ- 
enced by  hearing  a  six  o'clock  post  referred  to.  having  previously 
thought  her  letters  went  an  hour  later.  So  she  developed  an  inten- 
tion of  completing  her  letter,  of  which  short  instalments  had  been 
turned  out  at  intervals  already,  as  soon  as  ever  the  advent  of  a 
guest  or  visitor  gave  her  an  excuse  for  desertion.  Of  course  a 
member  of  the  household  was  better  than  either;  so  she  abdicated 
without  misgiving  when — as  she  put  it — she  heard  her  young 
ladyship  a-coming. 

Her  young  ladyship  was  audible  outside  long  enough  for  Mrs. 
Bailey  to  abdicate  before  she  entered  the  room.  They  met  on 
the  stairs  and  spoke.    Was  that  Mr.  Torrens  at  the  piano? — asked 
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Owen.    Because  if  it  was  she  mustn't  stop  him.    She  would  cry 
off  and  try  her  song  another  time. 

But  Mrs.  Bailey  reassured  her,  saying: — "  He  won't  go  on  long, 
my  lady.  You'll  get  your  turn  in  five  minutes,"  in  an  undertone. 
She  added : — "  He  won't  see  your  music-paper.  Trust  him  for 
that."  These  words  must  have  had  a  new  hope  in  them  for  the 
jonng  lady>  for  she  said  quickly :  ^'  You  think  he  does  see  some- 
thing, then  ?  "  The  answer  was  ambiguous.  *^  Nothing  to  go  by." 
Gwen  had  to  be  content  with  it. 

Is  there  any  strain  of  music  known  to  man  more  harrowingly 
pathetic  than  the  one  popularly  known  as  Erin  go  hraghf  Does 
it  not  make  hearers  without  a  drop  of  Erse  blood  in  their  veins 
thrill  and  glow  with  a  patriotism  that  complete  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  Ireland  never  interferes  with  in  the  least?  Do  not  their 
hearts  pant  for  the  blood  of  the  Saxon  on  the  spot,  even  though 
their  father's  name  be  Baker  and  their  mother's  Smith?  Ours 
does. 

Adrian  Torrens,  though  his  finger-tips  felt  strange  on  the  keys 
in  the  dark,  and  his  hands  were  weak  beyond  his  own  suspicion  of 
their  weakness,  could  still  play  the  Polka  for  Mrs.  Bailey.  When 
his  audience  no  longer  claimed  repetition  of  that  exciting  air,  he 
struck  a  chord  or  two  of  some  Beethoven,  but  shook  his  head  with 
a  sigh  and  gave  it  up.  However,  less  ambitious  attempts  were  open 
to  him,  and  he  had  happened  on  Irish  minstrelsy;  so,  left  to  him- 
self, he  sang  Savoumeen  Dheelish  through. 

Owen,  entering  unheard,  was  glad  she  could  dry  her  eyes  unde- 
tected by  those  sightless  ones  that  she  knew  showed  nothing  to 
the  singer — nothing  but  a  black  void.  The  pathos  of  the  air  backed 
by  the  pathos  of  a  voice  that  went  straight  to  her  heart,  made  of 
it  a  lament  over  the  blackness  oi  this  void — over  the  glorious  by- 
gone sunlight,  never  a  ray  of  it  to  be  shed  again  for  him  I  There 
was  no  one  in  the  room,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  have  this 
right  to  unseen  tears. 

The  feverish  excitement  of  her  sleepless  night  had  subsided, 
but  the  memory  of  a  strange  resolve  clung  to  her,  a  resolution  to 
do  a  thing  that  then  seemed  practicable,  reasonable,  right;  that 
had  seemed  since,  more  than  once,  insurmountable — yes !  Insane — 
yesi  But  wrong — no!  Now,  hard  hit  by  Savoumeen  Dheelish, 
the  strength  to  think  she  might  cross  the  barriers  revived,  and 
the  insanity  of  the  scheme  shrank  as  its  rightness  grew  and  grew. 
After  all,  did  she  not  belong  to  herself?  To  whom  else,  except 
her  parents!    Well — her  duty  to  her  parents  was  clear;  to  ransom 
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their  consciences  for  them;  to  enable  them  to  say  "  We  destroyed 
this  man's  eyesight  for  him,  but  we  gave  him  Owen.''  If  only 
this  pianist  could  just  manage  to  love  her  on  the  strength  of 
Arthur's  Bridge  and  that  rainbow  gleam!  But  how  to  find  outt 
She  could  see  herself  in  a  mirror  near  by  as  she  thought  it,  and 
the  resplendent  beauly  that  she  could  not  handle  was  a  bitterness 
to  her;  she  gazed  at  it  as  a  warrior  might  gaze  at  his  sword  with 
his  hands  lopped  off  at  the  wrists.  Still,  he  had  seen  her;  that 
was  something !  She  would  not  have  acknowledged  later,  periiiqp^ 
that  at  this  moment  her  mind  was  running  on  a  foolish  thought: — 
*^  Did  I,  or  did  I  not,  look  my  best  at  that  moment!  ^ 

She  never  noticed  the  curious  naivete  which  left  unquestioned 
her  readiness  to  play  the  part  she  was  casting  for  herself — ^the 
role  of  an  eyeless  man's  mate  for  life — ^yet  never  taxed  her  with 
loving  him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  fact  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  released  her  from  confessing  her  love,  that  paved  the 
way  for  her  to  action  that  would  else  have  been  impossible.  ^  "Bj 
this  light,"  said  Beatrice  to  Benedick,  ^*  I  take  thee  for  pure  pity*** 
It  was  a  vast  consolation  to  Beatrice  to  say  this,  no  doubt. 

Achilles  stopped  Savourneen  Dheelish  by  his  welcome  to  the 
newcomer.  To  whom  Gwen  said : — *'  Oh,  you  darling !  "  But  to 
his  master  she  said : — **  Go  on,  it's  me,  Mr.  Torrens.    Gwen." 

"  I  know — *  Gwen  or  Gwendolen.'  "  How  easy  it  would  have 
been  for  this  quotation  from  yesterday's  postscript  to  seem  im- 
pertinent! This  man  had  just  the  right  laugh  to  put  everything 
in  its  right  place,  and  this  time  it  disclaimed  audacious  Christian 
naming.  He  went  on : — **  I  mustn't  monopolize  your  ladyship's 
piano,"  and  accommodated  this  mode  of  address  to  the  previous 
one  by  another  laugh,  exactly  the  right  protest  against  mis- 
interpretation. 

**  My  ladyship  doesn't  want  her  piano/'  said  Gwen.  "  She  wants 
to  hear  you  go  on  playing.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  musical. 
Say  goo<l-evening,  and  play  some  more." 

He  went  his  nearest  to  meeting  her  hand,  and  his  guesswoik 
was  not  much  at  fault.  A  galvanic  thrill  again  shot  through  him 
at  her  touch,  and  again  neither  of  them  showed  any  great  alacrity 
to  disconnect.    '*  You  are  sorry  for  me,"  said  he. 

"  Indeed  I  am.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  so."  She  seemed 
to  keep  his  hand  in  hers  to  say  this,  and  the  action  and  the  word 
were  mated,  to  his  mind.  She  could  not  have  done  this  but  for 
my  misfortune,  thought  he  to  himself.  But  oh! — ^what  leagues 
apart  it  placed  them,  that  this  semi-familiarity  should  have  be- 
come possible  on  so  short  an  acquaintance!    Society  reserves  would 
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have  kept  him  back  still  in  the  ranks  of  men.  This  placed  him 
among  cripples,  a  disqualified  ruin. 

Hia  heart  sank,  for  he  knew  now  that  she  had  no  belief  that 
thia  awful  darkness  would  end.  So  be  it!  But,  for  now,  there 
waa  the  pure  joy  of  holding  that  hand  for  a  moment!  Forget 
it  all — ^foiget  everything! — think  only  of  this  little  stolen  delirium 
I  can  cheat  the  cruelty  of  God  out  of,  before  I  am  the  forsaken 
pi?y  of  Chaos  and  black  Night.  That  was  his  thought.  He  said 
not  a  word,  and  she  continued : — "  How  much  can  you  play  ?  I 
mean,  can  you  do  the  fingering  in  spite  of  your  eyes?  Try  some 
more."    She  had  barely  withdrawn  her  hand  even  then. 

"I  only  make  a  very  poor  business  of  it  at  present,"  he  said. 
'^I  shall  have  to  practise  under  the  new  circumstances.  When 
the  music  jumps  half  a  mile  along  the  piano  I  hit  the  wrong  note. 
Anything  that  runs  easy  I  can  play."  He  played  the  preliminary 
notes  of  the  accompaniment  of  Deh  vieni  alia  finestra.  **  Any- 
thing like  that.  But  I  can't  tackle  anything  extensive.  My  hands 
haven't  quite  got  strong  again,  I  suppose.     Now  you  come ! " 

He  was  beginning  a  hesitating  move  from  the  music-stool  with 
a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  before  him  when  his  anchorage  was 
forsaken,  but  postponed  it  as  a  reply  to  his  companion's  remark : — 
"  I'm  not  coming  yet.  I'll  play  presently.  .  .  .  You  were  accom- 
panying yourself  just  now.  I  was  listening  to  you  at  the  end  of 
the  piano." 

"Anybody  can  accompany  himself;  he's  in  his  own  confidence." 
He  struck  a  chord  or  two,  of  a  duet,  this  time,  and  she  said: — 
"  Yes — sing  that.  I  can  recollect  it  without  the  music.  I've  sung 
it  with  the  Signore  no  end  of  times."  They  sang  it  together, 
and  Owen  kept  her  voice  down.  She  was  not  singing  with  the 
tenor  known  all  over  Europe,  this  time;  nor  was  the  room  at  any 
time,  big  as  it  was,  more  than  large  enough  for  this  young  lady 
d  pleine  voix.  Besides,  Mr.  Torrens  was  not  in  fon^,  on  that 
score.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  this  one  song  he  dropped  his  fingers 
on  his  knees  from  the  keyboard,  and  said  in  a  tone  that  professed 
amusement  at  his  own  exhaustion :  **  That's  all  I'm  good  for. 
Funny,  isn't  it!" 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

BOTHER  MRS.  BAILET !  A  GOOD  CREATURE.  MARCUS  CUBTIU8  AND  UK- 
MAIDENLINESS.  THE  DREAM  WITCH  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS.  HOW 
GWEN  TOLD  OF  HER  TRICK,  AND  MR.  TORRENS  OF  HOW  HE  WAKED 
UP  TO  HIS  OWN  BUNDNESS.  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  DOWAGBB- 
DUCHESSES.  CAN  GRIGS  READ  DIAMOND  TYPE?  THE  HTP0THE81B 
MR.  TORRENS  WAS  AFFIANCED  TO.  ADONIS,  AND  THAT  DKTBSTABLB 
VENUS.  EARNESTNESS  AND  A  CLIMAX.  AN  EARTHQUAKE,  OB  HBABT- 
QUAKE 

The  Philosopher  may  see  absurdily  in  the  fact  that,  when  two 
persons  make  concordant  consecutive  noises  for  ten  minutes,  the 
effect  upon  their  relativities  is  one  that  without  them  might  not 
have  come  ahout  in  ten  weeks.  We  are  not  prepared  to  condemn 
the  Philosopher,  for  once.  He  is  prosy,  as  usual;  hut  what  he  says 
refers  to  an  indisputable  truth.  Nothing  turns  diversity  into  du- 
ality quicker  than  Music. 

Gwcn  did  not  think  the  breakdown  of  the  tenor  at  all  funny, 
and  was  rather  frightened,  suggesting  Mrs.  Bailey.  '^  Bother  Mrs. 
Bailey!  "  said  Adrian.  "  Only  it's  very  ungrateful  of  me  to  bother 
Mrs.  Bailey."  Said  Gwcn : — "  She  really  is  a  good  creature."  He 
replied : — **  That's  what  she  is  precisely.  A  good  creature !  "  Owen 
interpreted  this  as  disposing  of  Mrs.  Bailey.  Acting  as  her  agent, 
she  piloted  the  blind  man  through  the  perils  of  the  furniture  to 
a  satisfactory  sofa,  but  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  lie  down 
on  it.  He  seemed  determined  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  discharge 
cured;  allowing  a  small  discount,  of  course,  in  respect  of  this 
plaguy  eye-affection.  In  defence  of  his  position  that  it  was  a 
temporary  inconvenience,  sure  to  vanish  with  returning  vigour, 
he  simply  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast — would  hear  of  no 
surrender. 

Tea  was  negotiated,  as  customary-  at  the  Towers,  and  he  made 
a  parade  of  his  independence  over  it.  No  great  risks  were  in- 
volved, the  little  malachite  table  placed  as  a  cup-haven  being  too 
heavy  to  knock  over  easily.  He  was  able,  too,  to  make  a  creditable 
show  of  eyesight  over  the  concession  of  little  brown  biscuits  to 
Achilles;  only  really  Achilles  did  all  the  seeing.  A  certain  pre- 
tence of  vision  was  possible  too,  in  the  distinguishing  of  those 
biscuits  which  were  hard  from  a  softer  sort;  which  Achilles  i^c* 
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cepted,  under  protest  always,  with  an  implication  that  he  did  it 
to  oblige  the  donor.  He  had  sacrificed  his  sleep — that  was  his 
suggestion — and  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  put  off  with  shoddy 
goods. 

"  He  always  has  a  nap  during  music  now/'  said  his  master.  "  He 
used  to  insist  on  singing  too,  if  he  condescended  to  listen.  I  had 
tome  trouble  to  convince  him  that  he  couldn't  sing — hadn't  been 
taught  to  produce  his  voice  .  .  ." 

"Dear  creature! — his  voice  produced  itself  like  mine.  M.  San- 
son— you  know  the  great  training  man? — wanted  me  to  sing  in 
one  of  my  thoraxes  or  glottises  or  oesophaguses.  I  believe  I  have 
•eyeral,  but  I  don't  know  which  is  which.  He  said  my  voice  would 
last  better.  But  I  said  I  would  have  both  helpings  at  once;  a  recol- 
lection of  nursery  dinner,  you  know  .  .  ." 

"1  understand — Achilles's  view.  There,  you  see!"  This  was 
a  claim  that  an  audible  tail-Rap  on  the  ground  was  applause.  It 
really  was  nothing  but  its  owner's  courteous  recognition  of  his  own 
name,  to  which  he  was  always  alive. 

Gwen  continued : — "  Luckily  I  met  the  Signore,  who  told  me 
Sanson's  view  was  very  natural.  What  would  become  of  all  the 
trainers  if  people  produced  their  own  voices?" 

"What,  indeed?    But  you  did  get  some  sort  of  drill?" 

"  Of  course.  The  dear  old  Signore  gave  me  some  lessons.  He 
tdd  me  an  infallible  rule  for  people  with  souls.  I  was  to  sing 
as  if  the  composer  was  listening.  I  might  sing  scales  and  exer- 
cises if  I  liked.  They  had  a  use.  They  prevented  one's  spoiling 
the  great  composers  by  hacking  them  over  and  over  before  one 
could  sing." 

Adrian  felt  that  chat  of  this  sort  was  the  best  after  all,  to  keep 
safe  for  him  his  modus  vivendi  with  this  girl,  in  a  world  she  was 
suddenly  lighting  up  for  him  in  defiance  of  his  darkness.  He  could 
have  friendship,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  estrange- 
ment might  be  the  more  livable  modus  of  the  two.  So  he  shut 
his  mental  eyes  as  close  as  his  physical  ones,  and  chatted.  He 
told  a  story  of  how  a  great  poet,  being  asked  a  question  in  a  lady*s 
album : — "  What  is  your  favourite  employment?  "  wrote  in  reply: — 
*•  Cursing  the  schoolmaster  who  made  me  hate  Horace  in  my  boy- 
hood." It  was  a  pity  to  spoil  "  Ah  vous  dirai-je,  maman  ?  "  for  the 
young  pianist,  but  pluies  de  perles  taught  nobody  anything. 

Gwen  for  her  part  was  becoming  painfully  alive  to  the  difficulties 
of  her  Quixotic  undertaking.  Marcus  Curtius's  self-immolation 
was  easy  by  comparison,  with  all  the  cheers  of  assembled  Rome 
crowding  the  Forum  to  back  him.    If  only  the  horse  her  metaphor 
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had  mounted  would  take  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  bolt»  tropically, 
how  useful  a  phantasy  it  would  be!  She  became  terribly  afraid 
her  heroic  resolve  might  die  a  natural  ^ath  during  inteOigent 
conversation.  Bother  pluies  de  perles  and  the  young  pianist  I 
This  dry  alternation  of  responses  quashed  all  serious  conversation. 
And  if  this  Adrian  Torrens  went  away,  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
what  chance  would  there  be  in  the*  uncertain  future  to  compare 
with  this  one?  When  could  she  be  sure  of  being  alone  with  him 
for  an  hour,  at  his  father's  house  or  elsewhere?  She  must — she 
would — at  least  find  from  him  whether  some  other  parallel  of  the 
Roman  Knight  had  bespoken  the  plunge  for  herself.  She  ooaU 
manage  that  surely  without  being  "  unmaidenly,''  whatever  that 
meant.  If  she  couldn't,  she  would  just  cut  the  matter  short  and 
he  unmaidenly.    But  know  she  must! 

There  is  a  time  before  the  sun  commits  himself  to  setting — aa 
he  has  done  every  day  tiU  now,  and  we  all  take  it  for  granted  he 
will  do  to-morrow — when  the  raw  afternoon  relents  and  the  ahadowa 
lengthen  over  the  land;  an  hour  that  is  not  sunset  yet,  but  haa 
begun  to  know  what  sunset  means  to  do  for  roof  and  tree-top,  and 
the  high  hills  when  a  forecast  of  the  night  creeps  round  their 
bases;  and  also  for  the  good  looks  of  man  and  wench  and  beast, 
and  even  ugly  girls.  This  hour  had  come,  and  with  it  the  convic- 
tion that  everybody  was  sure  to  be  very  late  to-night,  before  Gwen, 
sitting  beside  the  blind  man  on  the  sofa  he  had  fiouted  as  a  couch, 
got  a  chance  to  turn  the  conversation  her  way — to  groom  the  steed, 
so  to  speak,  of  Marcus  Curtius  for  that  appointment  in  the  Forum. 
It  came  in  a  lull,  consetiuent  on  the  momentary  dispersion  of 
subject-matter  by  the  recognition  of  Society's  absence  and  its  prob- 
able late  recurrence. 

**  I  was  so  sorry  yesterday,  Mr.  Torrens."  A  modulation  of 
Gwen's  tone  was  not  done  intentionally.  It  came  with  her  wish 
to  change  the  subject. 

"  What  for,  then  ^ ''  said  Mr.  Torrens.  affecting  a  slight  Irish 
accent  with  a  purpose  not  quite  clear  to  himself.  It  might  have 
given  his  words  their  degree  on  a  seriometer,  granted  the  instru- 
ment. 

**  Don't  laugh  at  me,  because  I'm  in  earnest.  I  mean  for  being 
80  unfeeling.  .  .  ." 

*' Unfeeling  r' 

''  Yes.  I  don't  think  talking  about  it  again  can  make  it  any 
worse.  But  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  I  only  said  it  because 
I  got  caught — you  know  how  words  get  their  own  way  some- 
times. .  .  ." 
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''But  whatt — ^why? — when?  What  words  got  their  way  this 
tunef 

^  Fm  ahnoet  sorry  I've  spoken,  if  you  didn't  notice  it.  Because 
tlie&  Fm  such  a  fool  for  raking  it  up  again.  .  .  .  Why,  of  course, 
vlien  I  pitched  on  those  lines  of  yours.  And  any  others  would 
ktfe  done  just  as  well.  .  .  ." 

"  Lord  'a  massy  me ! — as  Mrs.  Bailey  says.  *  The  daughters  of 
the  Dream  Witch'!  What's  the  matter  with  them?  They're  all 
right" 

"Oh  yes — they're  all  right,  no  doubt.  But  I  was  thinking 
of  .  .  .  Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  talk  about  it!  .  .  .  Oh  dear! — I 
wish  I  hadn't  mentioned  it.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  but  do  mention  it.  Mention  it  again.  Mention  it  lots 
of  times.    Besides,  I  know  what  you  mean.  ..." 

"What!'* 

**  The  *  watchman  sorrowing  for  the  light,'  of  course !  It  seemed 
like  me.  Do  you  know  it  never  crossed  my  mind  in  that  con- 
nection ! " 

"Is  that  really  true?  But,  then,  what  an  idiot  I  was  for  saying 
anything  about  it!  Only  I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  was  so  miscr- 
aUe!  It  laid  me  awake  all  night  to  think  of  it."  This  was  not 
absolutely  true,  because  Gwen  had  really  lain  awake  on  the  main 
question,  the  responsibility  of  her  family  for  that  shot  of  old 
Stephen's.  But,  to  our  thinking,  she  was  justified  in  using  any 
means  that  came  to  hand.  She  went  on : — ''  I*m  not  sure  that  it 
would  not  have  come  to  nearly  the  same  thing  in  any  case — the 
sleepless  night,  I  mean.  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday  how  .  .  . 
b-bad  your  eyes  were  " — for  she  had  nearly  said  the  word  blind — 
"because  they  kept  on  making  the  best  of  it  for  our  sakes,  Irene 
and  Mrs.  Bailey  did  ..." 

Adrian  cut  her  speech  across  with  an  ebullition  of  sound  sense 
— a  protest  against  extremes — a  counterblast  to  hysterical  judg- 
ments. Obviously  his  duty!  lie  succeeded  in  saying  with  a  suffi- 
cient infusion  of  the  correct  bounce: — "  My  dear  Lady  Owendolon, 
indeed  you  are  distressing  yourself  about  me  altogether  beyond 
anything  that  this  unlucky  mishap  warrants.  In  a  case  of  tliis 
sort  we  must  submit  to  be  guided  by  medical  opinion ;  and  nothing 
that  either  Sir  Coupland  Merridew  or  Dr.  Nash  has  said  amounts 
to  more  than  that  recovery  will  be  a  matter  of  time.  We  must 
have  patience.  In  the  meantime  I  am  really  the  gainer  by  the 
accident,  for  I  shall  always  look  upon  my  involuntary  intrusion 
on  your  hospitality  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  my 
life.  •  •  • 
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'*  *  Believe  me  to  remain  very  sincerely  yours,  Adrian  ToneoB.'" 
She  struck  in  with  a  ringing  laugh,  and  finished  up  what  really 
would  have  been  a  very  civil  letter  from  him.  ^Now,  dear  Mr. 
Torrens,  do  stop  being  artificial.  Say  you're  sony,  and  you  won't 
do  80  any  more." 

''  Please,  I'm  sorry  and  I  won't  do  so  any  more.  .  .  .  But  I  did 
do  it  very  well,  now  didn't  I !    You  must  allow  that." 

'*  You  did  indeed,  and  Heaven  knows  how  glad  I  should  be  to 
be  able  to  be  taken  in  by  it  and  believe  every  word  the  doctors 
say..  But  when  one  has  been  hocus-pocussed  about  anything  one 
.  .  .  one  feels  very  strongly  about,  one  gets  suspicious  of  eveiy- 
body.  .  .  .  Oh  yes — indeed,  I  think  very  likely  the  doctors  ate 
right,  and  if  Dr.  Merridew  had  only  said  that  you  couldn't  see 
at  all  now,  but  that  the  sight  was  sure  to  come  back,  I  should  have 
felt  quite  happy  yesterday  when  .  .  ."  She  stopped,  hesitating, 
brought  up  short  by  suddenly  suspecting  that  she  was  driving  home 
the  fact  of  his  blindness,  instead  of  helping  him  to  keep  up  heart 
against  it.  But  how  could  she  get  to  her  point  without  doing  so? 
How  could  Marcus  Curt i us  saddle  up  for  his  terrible  leap,  and 
keep  the  words  of  the  Oracle  a  secret? 

At  any  rate,  he  could  not  see  her  confusion  at  her  own  malapropos 
— that  was  something!  She  recovered  from  it  to  find  him  saying: — 
"  But  what  I  want  to  know  is — what  happened  yesterday?  I  mean, 
how  came  you  to  know  anything  you  did  not  know  before?  Was 
it  anything  /  did?  I  thought  I  got  through  it  so  capitally."  He 
spoke  more  dejectedly  than  hitherto,  palpably  because  his  efforts 
at  pretence  of  vision  had  failed.  The  calamity  itself  was  all  but 
forgotten. 

Owen  saw  nothing  ahead  but  confession.  Well — it  might  be 
the  best  way  to  the  haven  she  wanted  to  steer  for.  "  It  was  not 
what  you  did"  said  she.  **  You  made  believe  quite  beautifully  all 
the  time  we  were  sitting  there,  talking  talk.  It  was  when  I  was 
just  going.  You  remember  when  mamma  had  gone  away  with 
'Rene,  and  I  put  luy  foot  in  it  over  those  verses?" 

**  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  Only,  you  know,  that  wasn't  because  of  the 
Watchman.  I  never  mixed  him  in — not  with  my  affairs.  A  sort 
of  Oriental  character  I  " 

**  Well — that  was  my  mistake.  You  remember  when,  anyhow  ? 
Now^.  do  you  know,  all  the  time  I  was  standing  there  talking  about 
the  Watchman,  I  was  holding  out  my  hand  to  you  to  say  good- 
night, and  you  never  offered  to  take  it,  and  put  your  hands  in 
your  pockets?  It  must  have  gone  on  for  quite  two  minutes.  And 
I  was  determined  not  to  give  a  hint,  and  there  was  no  one  else 
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there.  .  .  ^  Gwen  thought  she  could  understand  the  gesture  that 
made  her  pause,  a  sudden  movement  of  the  blind  man's  right  hand 
•8  though  it  had  been  stung  by  the  discovery  of  its  own  back- 
wardness. 

He  dropped  it  immediately  in  a  sort  of  despairing  way,  then 
threw  it  up  impatiently.  "  All  no  use !  "  he  said.  "  No  use — no 
iwe — no  use!*'  The  sound  of  his  despair  was  in  his  voice  as  he 
let  the  hand  fall  again  upon  his  knee.  He  gave  a  heart-broken 
ngk: — ^**  Oh  dear!"  and  then  sat  on  silent. 

Gwen  was  afraid  to  speak.     For  all  she  knew,  her  first  word 
might  be  choked  by  a  sob.    After  a  few  moments  he  spoke  again : — 
*•  And  there  was  I — thinking — thinking  .  .  ."  and  stopped  short. 
''Thinking  what?"  said  Gwen  timidly. 

"I  will  tell  you  some  time,"  he  said.    "Not  now!  "    And  then 
be  drew  a  long  breath  and  spoke  straight  on,  as  though  some  ob- 
stacle to  speech  had  gone.     "  It  has  been  a  terrible  time,  Lady 
Gwendolen — this  first  knowledge  of  ...  of  what  I  have  lost.    Put 
recovery  aside  for  a  moment — let  the  chance  of  it  lie  by,  until 
it  is  on  the  horizon.    Think  only  what  the  black  side  of  the  shield 
means — the  appalling  darkness  in  the  miserable  time  to  come — 
the  old  age  when  folk  will  call  me  the  blind  Mr.  Torrens;  will  say 
of  me : — *  You  know,  he  was  not  born  blind — it  was  an  accident — 
a  gunshot  wound — a  long  while  back  now.'     And  all  that  long 
while  back  will  have  been  a  long  vacuity  to  me,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  burden  to  others.  ...     I  have  known  it  all  from  the  first. 
I  knew  it  when  I  waked  to  my  senses  in  the  room  upstairs — to  all 
my  senses  but  one.    I  knew  it  when  I  heard  them  speak  hopefully 
of  the  case;  hope  means  fear,  and  I  know  what  the  fear  was  they 
were  hoping  against.    That  early  morning  when  stupor  cam?  to  an 
end,  and  my  consciousness  came  back,  I  remembered  all.     But  I 
thought  the  darkness  was  only  the  owoet,  wholesome  darlcness  of 
night,  and  my  heart  beat  for  the  coming  of  the  day.     The  day 
came,  sure  enough,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  it.     The  first  voice  I 
heard  was  Mrs.  Bailey's,  singing  pagans  over  my  recover^'.     She 
had  been  lying  in  wait  for  it,  in  a  chair  beside  the  bed  which  I 
picture  to  myself  as  a  chair  of  vast  scoihj  and  pretension?.    I  did 
not  use  my  tongue,  when  1  found  it,  to  ask  where  I  was — because 
I  knew  I  was  somewhere  and  the  bed  was  very  comfortable.     I 
asked  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  was  told  it  was  near  nine.    Then, 
said  I,  why  not  open  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  light? " 
"  What  did  Mrs.  Bailey  say?" 

"  Mrs.  Bailey  said  Lord  have  mercy,  gracious-goodness-her.  and 
I  at  onoe  perceived  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  good  creature* 
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I  must  have  done  so,  because  I  exhorted  her  to  act  in  her  oflBcial 
capacity.  When  she  said: — ^'Why  ever  now,  when  the  sun's 
a-shining  fit  to  brile  the  house  up ! '  I  said  to  her — ^to  remove  am- 
biguity, you  see — *  Do  be  a  good  creature  and  tell  me,  is  the  room 
light  or  dark!  She  replied  in  a  form  of  affidavit: — '  So  help  me, 
Mr.  Torrens,  if  this  was  the  last  Bible  word  I  was  to  speak,  this 
room  is  light,  not  dark,  nor  yet  it  won't  be,  not  till  this  blessed 
evening  when  there  come  candles  or  the  lamp,  as  preferred.'  I  had 
a  sickening  perplexity  for  a  while  whether  I  was  sane  or  mad» 
awake  or  dreaming,  lying  there  with  my  heart  adding  to  my  em- 
barrassment needlessly  by  beating  in  a  hurry.  Then  I  remember 
how  it  came  to  me  all  at  once — the  whole  meaning  of  it.  Till 
now,  blind  men  had  been  other  people.  Now  I  was  to  be  one 
myself.  .  .  .  Say  something  I  ...  I  don't  like  my  own  voice 
speaking  alone.  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  room,  is  there?" 

*'  Not  a  soul.  And  nobody  will  come.  The  dowager-duchess  is 
having  tea  in  her  own  room,  and  all  the  others  will  be  late." 

Something  in  this  caused  Mr.  Torrens  to  say,  with  ridiculous 
inconsecutiveness : — "  Then  you're  not  engaged  to  Lord  Cumber- 
world?" 

"  I  certainly  am  not  engaged  to  Lord  Cumberworld,"  said  Owen 
with  cold  emphasis.    "  Why  did  you  think  I  was?  " 

"  Mrs.  Bailey." 

"  Mrs.  Bailey !    And  why  did  you  think  I  wasn't  ?  " 

"  That  requires  thought.  I  don't  quite  see,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  why  a  lady  shouldn't  be  engaged  to  a  party  and  speak  about 
his  grandma  as  .  .  ." 

"As  I  spoke  of  his  just  now?  Why  not,  indeed?  She  is  a 
dowager-duchess." 

"  I  admit  it.  But  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  calling  people 
dowager-duchesses.  It  struck  me  that  your  way  suggested  that 
there  was  something  ridiculous  about  .  .  .  about  dowadging,'* 

"  So  there  is — to  me.  I  believe  it  arose  from  the  newspaper 
saying,  when  we  had  a  ball  in  London  for  mo  to  come  out,  that 
the  Dowager  Lady  Scamander  had  a  magnificent  diamond 
stomacher.  Perhaps  you  don't  happen  to  know  the  shape  of 
that  good  lady?  .  .  .  Never  mind.  Anyhow,  I  am  not  engaged 
to  this  one's  grandson ;  and  she's  safe  in  the  west  wing,  where  the 
ghost  never  goes.    We've  got  it  all  to  ourselves.    Go  on ! " 

"  My  first  idea  was  how  to  prevent  Europe  and  Asia  finding 
it  out  and  frightening  my  family,  at  least  until  my  eyes  had  had 
time  to  turn  round.  The  next  voice  I  heard  was  the  doctor's, 
summoned,  I  suppose,  by  Mrs.  Bailey.    It  was  cheerful,  and  said 
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diat  waa  good  bearing,  and  now  we  should  do.  He  said : — *  You 
lie  quiet,  Mr.  Torrens,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  all  was ;  because 
I  daresay  you  don't  know,  and  would  like  to.'  I  said  yes — very 
much.  So  he  told  me  the  story  in  a  comfortable  optimist  way — 
iaid  it  was  a  loss  of  blood  from  the  occipital  artery  that  had  made 
audi  a  wreck  of  me,  but  that  a  contusion  of  the  head  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  insensibility,  which  had  nearly  stopped  the  action 
of  the  heart,  else  I  might  have  bled  to  death.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  how  white  you  were  when  we  found  you  I "  Gwen  ex- 
chimed — ^*'So  terribly  white  I  But  I  half  think  I  can  see  how 
it  happened.  Your  heart  stopped  pumping  the  blood  out,  because 
JOQ  were  stunned,  and  that  gave  the  artery  a  chance  to  pull  itself 
together.  That's  the  sort  of  idea  Dr.  Merridew  gave  me,  with  the 
kmg  words  left  out." 

"What  a  very  funny  thing!"  said  Adrian  thoughtfully,  "to 
have  one's  life  saved  by  being  nearly  killed  by  something  else. 
Similia  similihus  curantur.    However,  all's  fish  that  comes  to  one's 
net    Well — when  Sir  Coupland  had  told  me  his  story,  he  said 
casually: — 'What's  all  this  Mrs.  Bailey  was  telling  me  about  your 
finding  the  room  so  dark  ? "    I  humbugged  a  little  over  it,  and  said 
my  eyesight  was  very  dim.     Whatever  he  thought,  he  said  very 
little  to  me  about  it.    Indeed,  he  only  said  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised.   A  shock  to  the  head  and  loss  of  blood  might  easily  react 
on  the  optic  nerve.     It  would  gradually  right  itself  with  rest.     I 
said  I  supposed  he  could  try  tests — lenses  and  games — to  find  out 
if  the  eyes  were  injured.     He  said  he  would  try  the  lenses  and 
games  later,  if  it  seemed  necessary.    For  the  present  I  had  better 
stay  quiet  and  not  think  about  it.    It  would  improve.     Then  my 
father  and  'Rene  came,  and  were  jolly  glad  to  hear  my  voice  again. 
For  I  had  only  been  half-conscious  for  days,  and  only  less  than 
half  audible,  if,  indeed,  I  ever  said  anything.     But  I  was  on  my 
guard,  and  my  father  went  away  home  without  knowing,  and  I 
don't  believe  'Rene  quite  knows  now.     It  was  your  father  who 
spotted  the  thing  first.     Had  he  told  you,  to  put  you  up  to  the 
hand-shaking  device  ? " 

**  He  never  said  a  word.  The  handshaking  was  my  own  brilliant 
idea.  When  I  found — what  I  did  find  out — I  went  away  and  had 
a  good  cry  in  mamma's  room."  This  speech  was  an  effort  on 
Owen's  part  to  get  a  little  nearer — ever  so  little — to  Marcus 
Curtius;  nearer,  that  is,  to  her  metaphorical  parallel  of  his  hero- 
ism. Marcus  had  got  weaker  as  an  imitable  prototsrpe  during  the 
conversation,  and  it  had  seemed  to  Owen  that  he  might  slip  through 
her  fingers  altogether,  if  no  help  came.    Her  ''  good  cry  "  reinforced 
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Marcus,  and  quite  blamelessly;  for  who  could  find  fault  with  h^ 
for  that  much  of  concern  for  so  fearful  a  calamity!  What  had 
she  said  that  she  might  not  have  said  to  a  friend's  husband^  cnidly 
and  suddenly  strickrai  blind?  Indeed,  could  she  as  a  friend  have 
said  less!  Was  her  human  pity  to  be  limited  to  women  and  chil- 
dren and  cases  of  special  licence,  or  pass  current  meidy  under 
chaperonagef    No— she  was  safe  so  far  certainly. 

**  Oh,  Lady  Gwendolen,  I  can't  stand  this,"  was  Adrian's  excla- 
mation in  a  tone  of  real  distress.  '^Why — ^why — should  I  make 
you  miserable  and  lay  you  awake  o'  nights?  I  couldn't  help  your 
finding  out,  perhaps.  But  what  a  selfish  beast  I  am  to  go  on 
grizzling  about  my  own  misfortune.  .  .  .  WeU — ^I  have  been 
grizzling !  And  all  the  while,  as  like  as  not,  the  medicos  are  rigfat^ 
and  in  six  weeks  I  shall  be  reading  diamond  type  as  merry  as  m 
grig.  .  .  ." 

''  Do  grigs  read  diamond  type?" 

"I  may  be  doing  so,  anyhow,  grigs  or  nol"  He  paused  an 
instant,  his  absurdity  getting  the  better  of  him.  *^  I  may  have 
employed  the  expression  *gri^'  rashly.  I  do  not  really  know 
how  small  type  they  can  read.  I  withdraw  the  grigs.  Besides, 
there's  another  point  of  view.  .  .  ." 

"What's  that?"  Gwen  is  a  little  impatient  and  absent.  Mar- 
cus Curtius  has  waned  again  perceptibly. 

"  Why — suppose  I  had  been  knocked  over  two  miles  off,  carried 
in,  for  instance,  at  the  Mackworth  Clarkes',  where  'Rene's 
gone  ...   ! " 

"  But  you  weren't !  " 

"  Lady  Gwendolen,  you  don't  understand  the  nature  of  an  hy- 
pothesis " — ^his  absurdity  gets  the  upper  hand  again — "  the  nature 
of  an  hypothesis  is  that  its  maker  is  always  in  the  right.  I  am, 
this  time.  If  I  had  been  nursed  round  at  the  Mackworth  Clarkes', 
you  would  have  known  nothing  about  me  except  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent— a  person  in  the  papers — a  person  one  inquires  after.  .  .  ." 

Gwen  interrupts  him  with  determination.  "  Stop,  Mr.  Torrens," 
she  says,  "  and  listen  to  me.  If  you  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet 
fired  by  my  father's  order,  by  his  servant,  on  his  land,  it  would 
not  have  mattered  what  house  you  were  taken  to,  nor  who  nursed 
you  round.  I  should  have  felt  that  the  guilt — ^yes,  the  guilt! — 
the  sin  of  it  was  on  the  conscience  of  us  all ;  every  one  of  us  that 
had  had  a  hand,  a  finger,  in  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  How  could 
I  have  borne  to  look  your  sister  in  the  face  ...   ? " 

"  You  wouldn't  have  known  her !    Come,  Lady  Gwen  I  " 

"  Very  well,  then,  give  her  up.     Suppose,  instead,  the  girl  you 
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aie  engaged  to  had  been  a  friend  of  mine,  how  could  I  have  borne 
to  look  her  in  the  face  ? " 

"She's  a  hypothesis.  There's  no  such  interesting  damsel — ^that 
I  know  of  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  isn't  there  ?  .  .  .     Well — she's  a  hypothesis,  and  I've  a 
right  to  as  many  hypothesisses  as  you  have." 
I  can't  deny  it." 

Then  how  should  I  look  her  in  the  face?    Answer  my  question, 
and  don't  prevaricate." 

**  What  a  severe — Turk  you  are !  But  I  won't  prevaricate.  You 
wouldn't  be  called  on  to  look  the  hypothesis  in  the  face.  She 
would  have  broken  me  off,  like  a  sensible  hypothesis  that  knew 
what  was  due  to  itself  and  its  family.  .  .  ." 

•*  Do  be  serious.  Indeed  /  am  serious.  It  was  in  my  mind  all 
last  night — such  a  dreadful  haunting  thought! — what  would  this 
girl's  feelings  be  to  me  and  mine?  I  made  several  girls  I  know 
stand  for  the  part.  You  know  how  one  overdoes  things  when  one 
is  left  to  oneself  and  the  darkness?  .  .  ." 

"  Yes — that  I  do !  No  doubt  of  it !  "  The  stress  of  a  meaning 
be  could  not  help  forced  its  way  into  his  words,  in  spite  of  himself. 
Surely  you  need  not  have  shown  it,  said  an  inner  voice  to  him.  He 
made  no  reply.    But  he  did  not  see  how. 

Almost  before  he  had  time  to  repent  she  had  cried  out : — "  Oh, 
there  now !  See  what  I  have  done  again !  I  did  not  mean  it.  Do 
forgive  me!"  Neither  saw  a  way  to  patching  up  this  lapse,  and 
it  was  ruled  out  by  tacit  consent.  Gwen  resumed : — "  You  know, 
I  mean,  how  one  dreams  a  thousand  things  in  a  minute,  and  every- 
thing is  as  big  as  a  house,  even  when  it*s  only  strong  coffee.  This 
was  worse  than  strong  coffee.  There  were  plenty  of  them,  these 
hypothesisses.  ...  Oh  yes! — we  know  plenty  of  girls  you  do.  I 
could  count  you  up  a  dozen.  .  .  ." 

"  — One's  enough ! — that  means  that  one's  the  allowance,  not  that 
it's  one  too  many.  .  .  ." 

**  Well — there  were  a  many  reproachful  dream-faces,  and  every 
one  ci  them  said  to  me : — *  See  what  you  have  made  of  my  life 
that  might  have  been  so  happy.  See  how  you  have  con  .  .  .'" 
Gwen  had  very  nearly  said  condemned,  but  stopped  in  time.  She 
could  not  refer  to  the  demands  of  an  eyeless  mate  for  constant  help 
in  little  things,  and  all  the  irksomeness  of  a  home. 

Adrian,  pretending  not  to  hear  **  con,"  spoke  at  once.  "  But  did 
none  of  these  charming  girls — I'm  sure  I  should  have  loved  heaps 
of  them — did  none  of  them  remind  you  that  they  were  hypo- 
theticalt" 
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''Dear  Mr.  Torrens,  I  can't  tell  you  how  good  and  bnve  70a 
seem  to  me  for  laughing  so  much,  and  tundng  eieiytliiiig  to  a 
joke.    But  I  was  in  earnest" 

"  So  waa  L" 

"  Then  I  did  not  understand." 

''  What  did  you  think  I  meant?" 

''  I  thought  you  were  playing  fast  and  looae  with  the  noPBBMe 
about  the  hypothesis.    I  did  indeed." 

"Well,  I  was  serious  underneath.  Listen,  and  IH  tdl  yoo. 
This  fiancee  of  mine  that  you  seem  so  cocksure  about  has  no 
existence.  I  give  you  my  honour  that  it  is  so,  and  that  I  am 
glad  of  it.  .  .  .  Tes — glad  of  it!  How  could  I  bear  to  think  I  waa 
inflicting  myself  on  a  woman  I  loved,  and  making  her  life  a  miaeiy 
to  her?" 

Owen  thought  of  beginning : — **  If  she  loved  you,"  and  giTing  a 
little  sketch  of  a  perfect  wife  under  the  circumstances.  It  never 
saw  the  light,  owing  to  a  recrudescence  of  Marcus  CurtiuSy  wlio 
stood  to  win  nothing  by  his  venture — ^was  certainly  not  in  love 
with  Erebus.  An  act  of  pure  self-sacrifice  on  principle!  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  her  thoughts,  be  so  good  as  to  observe,  than 
that  she  loved  this  man ! 

He  went  on  uninterrupted: — **  Ko,  indeed  I  am  heartily  glad  of 
it.  It  would  be  a  terrible  embarrassment  at  the  best.  I  should 
want  to  let  her  off,  and  she  would  feel  in  honour  bound  to  hold 
on.  and  really  of  all  the  things  I  can't  abide  self-sacrifice  is.  .  .  . 
Well,  Lady  Gwendolen,  only  consider  the  feelings  of  the  chap  on 
the  altar!  Hasn't  he  a  right  to  a  little  unselfishness  for  his  own 
personal  satisfaction  ?  '*  This  was  a  sad  wet  blanket  for  Marcus 
Curtius. 

Gwen  did  not  believe  that  Adrian's  disclaimer  of  any  preoccu- 
pation of  his  affections  was  genuine.  According  to  her  theory 
of  life — and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it — a  full-blown  Adonis, 
that  is  to  say,  a  lovable  man,  refusing  to  love  any  woman  on  any 
terms,  was  a  sort  of  monstrosity.  .  The  original  Adonis  of  Art 
and  Song  was  merely  an  homme  incompris,  according  to  this  young 
lady.  He  hated  Venus — odious  woman! — and  no  wonder.  She  to 
claim  the  rank  of  a  goddess!  Besides,  Gwen  suspected  that 
Adrian  was  only  prevaricating.  Trothplight  was  one  thing,  official 
betrothal  another.  It  was  almost  too  poor  a  shuffle  to  accuse  him 
of,  but  she  was  always  flying  at  the  throat  of  equivocation,  even 
when  she  knew  she  might  be  outclassed  by  it.  **  You  are  playing 
with  words,  Mr.  Torrens,"  said  she.  **  You  mean  that  you  and  this 
young  lady  are  not  'engaged  to  be  married'!    Perhaps  not,  but 
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^t  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  cannot  feel  it  in  my 
bonea — ^as  Mrs.  Bailey  says — that  any  woman  you  could  care  for 
Would  back  out  of  it  because  you  .  .  .  because  of  this  dreadful 
•ccident."  Her  voice  was  irresolute  in  referring  to  it,  and  some 
Wandering  wave  of  that  electricity  that  her  finger-tips  were  so  full 
<>f  made  a  cross-circuit  and  quickened  the  beating  of  her  hearer's 
beart.  The  vessel  it  struck  in  mid-ocean  had  no  time  to  right 
Jtself  before  another  followed.  "  Surely — if  she  were  worth  a 
straw — if  she  were  worth  the  name  of  a  woman  at  all — she  would 
^eel  it  her  greatest  happiness  to  make  it  up  to  you  for  such.  .  .  ." 
She  was  going  to  say  "  a  privation,"  but  she  always  shied  off 
<ie8]gnating  the  calamity.  In  her  hurry  to  escape  from  "priva- 
tion "  she  landed  her  speech  in  a  phrase  she  had  not  taken  the  full 
measure  of — "Well — perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  say  that!  I  may  be 
taking  the  young  woman's  name  in  vain.  I  only  mean  that  that 
18  what  /  should  feel  in  her  position." 

It  had  come  as  a  chance  speech  before  she  saw  its  bearings. 
There  was  not  the  ghost  of  an  arriere  pensee  behind  the  simple 
fact  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  judge  another  woman's  mind  *by 
her  own;  a  natural  thought!  Her  first  instinct  was  to  spoil  the 
force  she  had  not  meant  it  to  have,  by  dragging  the  red  herring 
of  some  foolish  joke  across  the  trail. 

But — to  think  of  it!  Here  had  she  been, hatching  such  a  brave 
scheme  of  making  her  own  life,  and  all  the  devotion  she  somehow 
believed  she  could  give,  a  compensation  for  a  great  wrong,  and  here 
she  was  now  affrighted  at  the  smell  of  powder!  Pride  stepped  in, 
and  the  memory  of  Quintus  Curtius,  No — she  would  not  say  a 
single  word  to  undo  the  effect  of  her  heedlessness.  Let  the  worst 
stand!  They  had  left  her  in  the  place  of  that  hypothesis  whom 
she  had  herself  discarded.  It  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  had  involved 
her  personally.  Was  she  bound  to  back  out?  She  bit  her  lip  to 
check  her  own  impulse  to  utter  some  cheap  corrective. 

Until  that  rather  scornful  disclaimer  of  the  Duke's  son,  Mrs. 
Bailey's  piece  of  fashionable  intelligence  had  served — whether 
Adrian  believed  it  or  not — as  a  sort  of  chaperon's  aegis  extended 
over  this  interview.  It  had  protected  him  against  himself — against 
his  impulse  to  break  through  a  silence  that  his  three  weeks'  mem- 
ory of  this  girl's  image  had  made  painful.  Recollect  that  her 
radiant  beauty,  in  that  setting  sun-gleam,  was  the  last  thing  hu- 
man his  eyes  had  rested  on  before  the  night  came  on  him — the 
night  that  might  be  endless.  It  was  not  so  easy,  now  that  an 
imaginary  fiancee  had  been  curtly  swept  away,  to  fight  against  a 
temptation  he  conceived  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  give  way 
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to.  Not  so  easy  because  something,  that  he  hoped  was  not  his 
vanity,  was  telling  him  that  this  girl  beside  him,  her  very  self 
that  he  had  seen  once,  whose  image  was  to  last  for  ever,  was  at 
least  not  placing  obstacles  in  his  way.  For  anything  that  she 
was  doing  to  prevent  it,  he  might  drive  a  coach-and-six  through  the 
social  code  that  blocks  a  declaration  of  passion  to  a  girl  under 
age  without  the  consent  of  her  parents.  He  was  conscious  of  this 
code,  and  his  general  acceptance  of  it.  But  he  was  not  so  law- 
abiding  but  that  he  must  needs  get  on  the  box — of  the  coach-and- 
six — and  flick  the  leaders  with  his  whip. 

For  he  asked  abruptly: — ^'^ How  do  you  know  thatt^  driving 
home  the  nail  of  personality  to  the  head. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,"  said  Gwen,  dropping  her  flag  an  inch. 
"  But  I  was  thinking  so  all  last  night.  I  was  in  a  sort  of  fever, 
you  see,  because  I  felt  so  guilty,  and  it  grew  worse  and  worse.  .  •  ." 

"  You  were  thinking  that  ...  ?  " 

"Well — you  know — it  was  before  I  had  any  idea  she  was  a 
hypothesis.    I  thought  she  was  real  because  of  the  ring." 

"  My  ring !  Fancy !  .  .  .  But  I'll  tell  you  about  my  ring  pres- 
ently.   Tell  me  what  you  were  thinking.  .  .  ." 

"Why— what  I  said  before !'* 

"  But  what  was  it  ?  " 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  it  was  only  a  sort  of  attempt  to  get  a 
little  sleep.  You  were  so  fearfully  on  my  conscience,  and  it  made 
it  so  much  easier  to  boar.  .  .  .  Only  it  worried  me  to  think 
that  perhaps  she  might  turn  round  and  say : — *  This  was  no  fault 
of  mine.  Why  should  I  bear  for  life  the  burden  of  other  people's 
sins?'  ...    If  she  was  a  perfect  beast — beast,  you  know!  .  .  ." 

"  The  hypothesis  would  not  have  been  a  perfect  beast.  She 
would  have  been  a  perfect  lady,  and  ^Irs.  Bailey  would  have  at- 
tested it.  She  would  have  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  a  sister's 
love — at  reasonable  intervals;  visits  and  so  on — for  a  man  with  his 
eyes  poked  out.  She  mi^ht  even  have  gone  the  length  of  insinu- 
ating that  the  finger  of  Providence  did  it.  .  .  ."' 

"  Now  you  are  talking  nonsense  again.    Do  be  serious!  " 

"  Well — let's  be  serious !  Suppose  you  tell  me  what  it  was  you 
were  thinking  that  made  the  existence  of  that  very  dry  and  im- 
satisfying  hypothesis  such  a  consolation !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you — only  I  know  I  shall  say  it  wrong, 
and  you  will  think  me  an  odd  girl;  or  unfeeling;  which  is 
worse." 

"  I  should  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should 
think — ^what  I  have  thought  all  this  time  I  have  been  hearing 
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your  voioe — I  merely  mention  it  as  a  thing  of  patholo^cal  in- 


"  Go  on.'' 

"  I  should  think  it  didn't  matter  what  you  said  so  long  as  you 
went  on  speaking.  Because  whenever  I  hear  your  voice  I  can  shut 
my  eyes  and  forget  that  I  am  hlind." 

**  Is  that  empty  compliment,  or  are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

^1  was  jesting  a  minute  ago,  hut  now  I  am  in  earnest.  I  mean 
what  1  say.  Your  voice  takes  the  load  off  my  heart  and  the  dark- 
ness off  my  brain,  and  we  are  standing  again  by  that  stone  bridge 
over  yonder — Arthur's  Bridge — and  I  see  you  in  all  your  beauty — 
ohl  such  beauty — as  I  look  up  from  Ply's  cut  collar  against  the 
sunset  sky.  That  was  my  last  hour  of  vision,  and  its  memory 
will  go  with  me  to  the  grave.  And  now  when  I  hear  your  voice, 
it  all  comes  back  to  me,  and  the  terrible  darkness  has  vanished — 
or  the  sense  of  it  anyhow!  .  .  ." 

**  If  that  is  so  you  shall  hear  it  until  your  sight  comes  back — 
it  will — it  must !  " 

**  How  if  it  never  comes  back  ?  How  if  I  remain  as  I  am  now 
for  life?" 

**  1  shall  not  lose  my  voice." 

How  it  came  about  neither  could  ever  say;  but  each  knew  that 
it  happened  then,  just  at  that  turn  in  the  conversation,  and  that 
no  one  came  rushing  into  the  drawing-room  as  they  easily  might 
have  done — this  lax  structure  of  language  was  employed  later  in 
reference  to  it — nor  did  any  of  the  thousand  interruptions  occur 
that  might  have  occurred.  Mrs.  Bailey  might  have  come  to  Mr. 
Torrena  to  know  how  many  g's  there  were  in  agreeable,  or  a  tea- 
coUector  might  have  prowled  in  to  add  relics  to  her  collection,  or 
even  the  sound  of  the  carriage  afar — inaudible  by  man — might 
have  caused  Achilles  to  requisition  the  opening  of  the  drawing- 
room  door,  that  he  might  rush  away  to  sanction  its  arrival.  Two 
CTUAidian  angels — the  story  thinks — stopped  any  of  these  things 
happening.  What  did  happen  was  that  Owen  and  Adrian,  who  a 
moment  before  were  nominally  a  lady  and  gentleman  chatting  on 
a  sofa  near  the  piano,  whose  separation  involved  no  consequences 
definable  for  either,  were  standing  speechless  in  each  other's  arms — 
speechless  but  waiting  for  the  power  to  speak.  For  nobody  can 
articulate  whose  heart  is  thumping  out  of  all  reason.  He  has  to 
wait — or  she,  as  may  be.  One  of  each  is  needed  to  develope  an 
earthquake  of  this  particular  kind. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  the  Hon.  Percival  Pellew  and  Aunt 
Constance  Smith-Dickenson,  who  had  started  to  walk  from  the 
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flower-show  with  a  couple  of  young  monkeys  whoee  object  in  life 
was  to  spare  everybody  else  their  company  from  selfish  motives, 
did  not  come  rushing  into  the  drawing-room  just  then,  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later.  For  even  if  the  parties  had  caugbt  the 
sound  of  their  arrival  in  time,  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Torrens' 
blindness  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any  successful  pietenoe 
that  he  and  Lady  Gwendolen  had  been  keeping  their  distance  up 
to  Society  point.  We  know  how  ea^y  it  is  for  normal  people,  when 
caught,  to  pretend  they  are  looking  at  dear  Sarah's  interesting 
watercolours  together,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  And  even  if  the 
blind  man  had  been  able  to  strike  a  bar  or  two  carelessly  on  the 
piano,  to  advertise  his  isolation,  their  faces  would  have  betrayed 
them.  Not  that  the  tears  of  either  could  have  been  identified  on 
the  face  of  the  other.  It  was  a  matter  of  expression.  Every  situa- 
tion in  this  world  has  a  stamp  of  its  own  for  the  human  face,  and 
no  stamp  is  more  easily  identified  than  that  on  the  face  of  lovers 
who  have  just  found  each  other  out. 

Anyhow  this  story  cannot  go  on,  until  the  absurd  tempest  that 

has  passed  over  these  two  allows  them  to  speak.  Then  they  do  so 
on  an  absolutely  new  footing,  and  the  man  calls  the  girl  his  dearest 
and  his  own,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else.  There  one  sees  the 
difference  between  the  B.C.  and  a.d.  of  the  Nativity  of  Love.  It 
is  a  new  Era.    Call  it  the  Hegira,  if  you  like. 

"  I  saw  you  once,  dear  love," — he  is  saying — "  I  saw  you  once, 
and  it  was  you — you — you!  The  worst  that  Fate  has  in  store  for 
me  cannot  kill  the  memory  of  that  moment.  And  if  blindness  was 
to  be  the  price  of  this — of  this — why,  I  would  sooner  be  blind,  and 
have  it,  than  have  all  the  eyes  of  Argus  and  .  .  .  and  starve." 

**  You  wouldn't  know  you  were  starving,"  says  Gwen,  who  is  be- 
coming normal — resuming  the  e<iuanimities.  "  Besides,  you  would 
be  such  a  Guy.    No — please  don't !    Somebody's  coming !  " 

"  Nobociy's  coming.  It's  all  right.  I  tell  you,  Gwen,  or  Gwen- 
dolen— do  you  know  I  all  but  called  you  that,  when  you  came  in, 
before  we  sang  ...   ? " 

"  Why  didn't  you  quite?  Uowever,  I'm  not  sorry  you  didn't  on 
the  whole.  It  might  have  seemed  paternal,  and  I  should  have  felt 
squashed.  And  then  it  might  never  have  happened  at  all,  and  I 
should  just  have  been  a  young  lady  in  Society,  and  you  a  genUe- 
man  that  had  had  an  accident." 

"  It  would  have  happened  just  the  same,  I  believe.  Because  why! 
I  had  seen  you.    At  least,  it  might  have." 

"  It  has  happened,  and  must  be  looked  in  the  face.    Now  what- 
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ever  you  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  talking  to  papa  and  being 
penitent,  till  I  give  you  leave." 

^  What  should  I  be  able  to  say  to  him  ?  /  don't  know.  I  can't 
justify  my  actions — as  the  World  goes.  .  .  ." 

"Why  not?" 

"Nobody  would  hold  a  man  blameless,  in  my  circumstances, 
who  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a  young  lady  under  .  .  ." 

**  It's  invidious  to  talk  about  people's  ages." 

"I  wasn't  going  to  say  twenty-one.  I  was  going  to  say  under 
her  father's  roof.  .  .  ." 

"  Nobody  ever  makes  offers  of  marriage  on  the  top  of  anybody's 
father's  roof.  Besides,  you  never  made  any  offer,  strictly  speaking. 
You  said  .  .  ." 

^'  I  said  that  if  I  had  my  choice  I  would  have  chosen  it  all  as 
it  now  is,  only  to  hear  your  voice  in  the  dark,  rather  than  to  be 
without  it  and  have  all  the  eyes  of  .  .  .  didn't  I  say  Argus?  " 

"  Yes — ^you  said  Argus.  But  that  was  a  facon-de-parler ;  at 
least  I  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  Hypothesis.  .  .  .  Oh  dear! — 
what  nonsense  we  two  are  talking.  .  .  ."  Some  silence;  other- 
wise the  status  quo  remained  unchanged.  Then  he  said: — "/ 
wonder  if  it's  all  a  dream  and  we  shall  wake."  And  she  replied: 
"  Not  both — that's  absurd !  "  But  she  made  it  more  so  by  adding : — 
"  Promise  you'll  tell  me  your  dream  when  we  wake,  and  I'll  tell 
you  mine."    He  assented : — **  All  right ! — but  don't  let's  wake  yet." 

By  now  the  sun  was  sinking  in  a  flame  of  gold,  and  every  little 
rabbit's  shadow  in  the  fern  was  as  long  as  the  tallest  man's  two 
hours  since,  and  longer.  The  level  glare  was  piercing  the  sheltered 
aecrets  of  the  beechwoods,  and  choosing  from  them  ancient  tree- 
trunks  capriciously,  to  turn  to  sudden  fires  against  the  depths  of 
hidden  purple  beyond — the  fringe  of  the  mantle  the  vanguard  of 
night  was  weaving  for  the  hills.  Not  a  dappled  fallow-deer  in  the 
coolest  shade  but  had  its  chance  of  a  robe  of  glory  for  a  little 
moment — not  a  bird  so  sober  in  its  plumage  but  became,  if  only 
it  flew  near  enough  to  Heaven,  a  spark  against  the  blue.  And 
the  long,  unhesitating  rays  were  not  so  busy  with  the  world  with- 
out, but  that  one  of  them  could  pry  in  at  the  five-light  window 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Jacobean  drawing-room  at  the  Towers,  and 
reach  the  marble  Ceres  the  Earl's  grandfather  brought  from  Athens. 
And  on  the  way  it  paused  and  dwelt  a  moment  on  a  man's  hand 
caressing  the  stray  locks  of  a  flood  of  golden  hair  he  could  not  see 
— might  never  see  at  all.  Or  who  might  live  on — such  things  have 
been — to  find  it  grey  to  a  half-illuminated  sight  in  the  dusk  of  life. 
So  invisible  to  him  now;  so  vivid  in  his  memory  of  what  seemed 
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to  him  no  more  than  a  tew  days  tmoel  For  haU  Ae  UmiB,  xe* 
member,  had  been  to  him  obUviott — a  mexe  blank.  And  now,  in 
the  splendid  intoxication  of  this  new  diaooveigr,  he  oooM  wdl  af- 
ford to  forget  for  the  moment  the  Uadk  ciond  that  ofedmng  tbe 
future,  and  the  desperation  that  might  well  lie  hidden  in  ita  hoKit, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  he  ahoold  know  that  Hope  waa  dead. 
That  day  might  come. 

''  Shall  I  tell  you  now^  my  dearest,  my  heart,  my  life^-^thia  is 
what  he  is  saying,  and  every  word  he  aays  is  a  mere  truth  to  him; 
a  sort  of  scientific  f  act— ^  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  waa  going  to  aay 
an  hour  agot  •  •  /* 

**  It's  more  than  an  hour,  but  I  know  when*  About  me  atiddng 
my  hand  out?  ** 

"  Just  exactly  then.  I  was  thinking  aD  the  while  that  in  an* 
other  moment  I  should  have  your  hand  in  mine,  and  keep  it  aa 
long  as  I  dared.  Eyes  were  nothing — sig}it  waa  nothing— life  itadf 
was  nothing — ^nothing  was  anything  but  that  cue  momeo^t  just 
ahead.  It  would  not  last,  but  it  would  fill  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  with  light  and  music,  and  keep  death  and  the  fiend  that 
had  been  eating  up  my  soul  at  bay — as  long  as  it  lasted.  Dear 
love,  I  am  not  exaggerating  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that?  Now  be  quiet,  and  per^ 
haps  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking  when  I  found  out  you 
couldn't  see — have  been  thinking  ever  since.  I  thought  it  well 
over  in  the  night,  and  when  I  came  into  this  room  I  meant  it.  I 
did,  indeed." 

"  Meant  what  ? " 

"  Meant  to  get  at  the  truth  about  that  ring  of  yours.  I  had 
got  it  on  the  brain,  you  see.  I  meant  to  find  out  whether  she 
was  anybody  or  nobody.  And  if  she  was  nobody  I  was  going 
to  .  .  ."  She  comes  to  a  standstill;  for,  even  now — even  after 
such  a  revelation,  with  one  of  his  arms  about  her  waist,  and  his 
free  hand  caressing  her  hair — Marcus  Curtius  sticks  in  her  throat 
a  little. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  ? "  said  Adrian,  really  a  little  puzzled. 
Because  even  poets  don't  understand  some  women. 

**  Well — if  it  wasn't  you  I  wouldn't  tell.  I  ...  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  apply  for  the  vacant  place."  This  came  with  a  rush, 
and  might  not  have  come  at  all  had  she  felt  his  eyes  could  see 
her;  knowing,  as  she  did,  the  way  the  blood  would  quite  unreason- 
ably mount  up  to  her  face  the  moment  she  had  uttered  it.  "It 
all  seemed  such  plain  sailing  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  it 
turned  out  not  quite  so  easy  as  I  thought  it  would  be.     You 
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know.  ...  Be  quiet  and  let  me  talk  now!  ...  it  was  the  guilt 
— my  share  in  it — that  was  so  hard  to  bear.  I  wanted  to  do 
something  to  make  it  up  to  you.  And  what  could  I  do?  A  woman 
is  in  such  a  fix.  Oh,  how  glad  I  was  when  you  opened  fire  on 
your  own  account!  Only  frightened,  you  know."  He  was  begin- 
ning to  say  something,  but  she  stopped  him  with : — "  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  but  that's  just  where  the  difficulty  came  in. 
If  only  I  hadn't  cared  twopence  about  you  it  would  have  been  so 
easy!  .  .  .  Did  you  say  how?  Foolish  man! — can't  you  see  that 
if  I  hadn't  loved  you  one  scrap,  or  only  half  across  your  lips  as 
we  used  to  say  when  we  were  children,  it  would  have  been  quite 
a  let-off  to  be  met  with  offers  of  a  brother's  love  .  .  .  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  .  .  .  Isn't  that  them  ? "  This  was  colloquial.  No 
doubt  Owen  was  exceptional,  and  all  the  other  young  ladies  in  the 
Red  Book  would  have  said: — "  Are  not  these  they?  " 

This  story  does  not  believe  that  Owen's  statement  of  her  recent 
embarrassment  covered  the  facts.  Probably  a  woman  in  her  posi- 
tion would  be  less  held  at  bay  by  the  chance  of  a  rebuff,  than  by 
a  deadly  fear  of  kisses  chilled  by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  .  .  . 
Ugh ! — the  hideous  suspicion !  The  present  writer,  from  informa- 
tion received,  believes  that  little  girls  like  to  think  that  they  are 
made  of  sugar  and  spice  and  all  that's  nice,  and  that  their  lover's 
synthesis  of  slugs  and  snails  and  puppy-dogs'  tails  doesn't  matter 
a  rap  so  long  as  they  are  ravenous.  But  they  mustn't  snap,  how- 
ever large  a  percentage  of  puppy-dogs  they  contain. 

Anyhow,  Marcus  Curtius  never  came  off.  He  was  really  impos- 
sible; and,  as  we  all  know,  what's  impossible  very  seldom  comes 
to  pass.    And  this  case  was  not  among  the  exceptions. 

It  wasn't  them.  But  a  revision  of  the  relativities  was  necessary. 
When  Miss  Dickenson  and  the  Hon.  Percival  did  come  in,  Owen 
was  at  the  piano,  and  Adrian  at  the  right  distance  for  hearing. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  irreproachable.  The  newcomers, 
having  been  audibly  noisy  on  the  stairs,  showed  as  hypocritical  by 
an  uncalled-for  assumption  of  preternatural  susceptibility  to  the 
absence  of  other  members  of  their  party  acknowledging  their  ne- 
cessity to  make  up  a  Orundy  quorum.  There  is  safety  in  number 
when  persons  are  of  opposite  sexes,  which  they  generally  are. 

"  Can't  imagine  what's  become  of  them !  "  said  Mr.  Pellew,  round- 
ing off  some  subject  with  a  dexterous  implication  of  its  nature. 
"  By  Jove ! — that's  good,  though !  Mr.  Torrens  down  at  last !  " 
Greetings  and  civilities,  and  a  good  pretence  by  the  blind  man  of 
seeing  the  hands  he  meets  half-way. 

"  That  young  Lieutenant  What's-his-name  and  the  second  Ac- 
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crington  giri,  Gwen  dear.  Tbey  miut  iiBve  tniesed  n>  and  gone 
round  by  Fune  Heath.  I  shall  be  in  a  fearful  scrape  ndtii  Xadr 
Accrington,  I  Imow.  Why  didn't  70a  eome  to  tin  tmmr-tbawt' 
Thus  Mias  Dickeneoa,  laying  unneceasair  itraee  on  tbe  abacntBflfc 

"  I  had  a  headache,"  Baye  Gweb,  "  and  Qloin  de  Sijoi  loaM 
always  make  my  beadac^ies  wone.  .  .  .  Yea,  if s  very  funny,  lb, 
Torrens  and  I  have  been  boring  one  another  half  the  aftemoan. 
But  I've  written  some  letters.  Do  you  know  this  in  tbe  new 
Opera — Verdi's  t"  She  played  a  phraae  or  two  of  the  Trmotore. 
For  it  was  the  new  Opera  that  year,  and  we  were  boys  .  .  .  «kMi 
fugaceal 

"  I  really  think  I  ought  to  walk  bai^  a  little  and  see  about  those 
young  people,"  aays  Aunt  Constance  fataoualy.  Thereupon  Gwen 
finds  Bhe  would  like  a  little  walk  in  the  cool,  and  will  accompany 
Aunt  Constance.  But  just  after  th^  have  left  the  room  Achilles, 
whose  behaviour  has  really  been  perfect  all  along,  is  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  of  interest  in  an  inaudible  sound,  and  storms  past  them 
on  the  stairs  to  meet  the  carriage  and  keep  on  eye  on  things. 
So  they  only  take  a  ehort  turn  on  the  terrace  in  the  lute  glow  of 
the  sunset,  and  go  up  to  dress. 

Adrian  and  the  Hon.  Percival  spend  five  minutes  in  the  growing 
twilight,  actively  ignoring  all  personal  relations  during  the  after- 
noon. They  discuss  0ower-shows  on  their  merits,  and  recent 
Operas  on  theirs.  They  censure  the  faahions  in  dress — the  pre- 
posterous crinolines  and  the  bonnets  almost  hanging  down  on  the 
back  like  a  knapsack — touch  politics  slightly  r  Louia  N'apoleon, 
Palmerston,  Russian  Nicholas.  But  they  follow  male  precedents, 
dropping  triviahties  as  soon  as  womankind  ia  out  of  hearing,  and 
preserve  a  discreet  silence — two  discreet  silences — about  their  re- 
spective recencies.  They  depart  to  their  rooms,  Adrian  risking  his 
credit  for  a  limited  vision  by  committing  himself  to  Hi.  PeUew'a 
arm  and  a  banister. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

THE0PHILU8  GOTOBED.  HOW  A  TENOR  AND  A  SOPRANO  VANISHED.  HOW 
GWEN  ANNOUNCED  HER  INTENDED  MARRIAGE.  PRACTICAL  ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT. AUNT  CONSTANCE  AND  MR.  PELLEW,  AND  HOW  THEY  WERE 
OLDER  THAN  ROMEO,  JULIET,  GWEN,  AND  MR.  TORRENS.  HOW  THEY 
STAYED  OUT  FIVE  MINUTES  LONGER,  AND  MISS  DICKENSON  CAME 
ACROSS  THE  EARL  WITH  A  CANDLE-LAMP.  HOW  GWEN's  FATHER 
KNEW  ALL  ABOUT  IT.  NEVERTHELESS  THE  EARL  DID  NOT  KNOW 
BROWNING.  BUT  HE  SUSPECTED  GWEN  OF  QUIXOTISM,  FOR  ALL  THAT. 
one's  tongue,  and  the  CHOICE  BETWEEN  BITING  IT  OFF  OR  HOLD- 
ING IT.  HOW  GWEN  HAD  BORROWED  LORD  CUMBERWORLD's  PENCIL. 
MRS.  BAILEY  AND  PARISIAN  PROFLIGACY 

The  galaxy  of  wax  lights  had  illuminated  the  Jacohean  drawing- 
room  long  enough  to  have  become  impatient,  if  only  they  had  had 
human  souls,  before  the  first  conscientious  previous  perdon  turned 
up  dressed  for  dinner,  and  felt  ashamed  and  looked  at  a  book.  He 
affected  superiority  to  things,  saying  to  the  subsequent  conscien- 
tious person : — "  Seen  this? — '  The  Self -Renunciation  of  Theophilus 
Gotobed?' — RViewers  sayts  'musing;"  and  handing  him  Vol.  I., 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take.  He  just  looked  inside,  and  laid  it 
on  the  table.    "  Looks  intristin'  I  "  he  said. 

It  was  bad  enough,  said  Mr.  Norbury  to  Cook  sympathetically 
in  confidence,  to  put  back  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  without  her 
ladyship  making  his  lordship  behindhander  still.  This  was  because 
news  travelled  to  the  kitchen — mind  you  never  say  anything  what- 
ever in  the  hearing  of  a  servant  I — that  their  two  respective  ships 
were  in  collision  in  the  Lib'ary ;  harguing  was  the  exact  expression. 
It  was  the  heads  of  the  household  who  were  late.  Lady  Gwendolen 
apologized  for  them,  saying  she  was  afraid  it  was  her  fault.  It 
was.    But  she  didn't  look  penitent.    She  looked  resplendent. 

The  two  couples  who  had  parted  company,  being  anxious  to 
advertise  their  honourable  conduct,  executed  a  quartet-without- 
music  in  extenuation  of  what  appeared  organized  treachery.  The 
soprano  and  tenor  had  lost  sight  of  the  alto  and  basso  just  on 
the  other  side  of  Clocketts  Croft,  where  you  came  to  a  stile.  They 
had  from  sheer  good-faith  retraced  their  steps  to  this  stile  and 
sat  on  it  reluctantly,  in  bewilderment  of  spirit,  praying  for  the 
spontaneous  reappearance  of  the  wanderers.  These  latter  testified 
unanimously  that  they  had  seen  the  tenor  assist  the  soprano  over 
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this  stile,  and  that  then  the  couple  had  diaappeaied  to  the  ri|^ 
through  the  plantation  of  young  lavdbeBy  and  thegr  had  foBowed 
them  along  a  path  of  enonnona  length  with  impeaetrible  ar* 
horiculture  on  either  hand»  without  seeing  any  more  of  Aem, 
and  expected  to  find  them  on  arriying.  The  tenor  and  abpiaiio 
gave  close  particulars  of  their  return  along  thia  adf-eeme  pftHk 
All  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  a  suspension  of  natural  liiws 
had  taken  place,  the  simultaneous  presence  of  all  four  at  that  stile 
seeming  a  mathematical  certainty  from  which  e8(»ipe  was  impmh 
sijie. 

Guilty  conscience — so  Gwen  thought  at  least— was  disoemibb 
in  every  phrase  of  the  ocm^Kisition.  ^This  was  aD  very  flue  for 
Lieutenant  Tatham  and  IK  Accringtcm,  the  two  young  monkayB- 
But  why  Aunt  Constance  and  her  middle-aged  ILPJ  U  iim^ 
wanted  to,  why  couldnH  they,  without  any  nonsenset  That  was 
the  truncated  inquiry  Gwen's  mind  mad& 

She  herself  was  radiant,  dassling,  in  the  highest  flidrits.  But 
her  mother  was  silent  and  pre-occupied,  and  rather  impattent  witik 
her  more  than  once  during  the  evening.  The  Earl  was  the  same, 
minus  the  impatience. 

This  was  because  of  two  very  short  colloquies  under  pressure, 
between  Owen's  departure  upstairs  and  the  Countess's  overdue 
appearance  at  dinner.  The  first  began  in  the  lobby  outside  Owen's 
room,  where  her  mother  overtook  her  on  her  way  to  her  own. 
Here  it  is  in  full: 

"  Oh — there  you  are,  child !  What  a  silly  you  were  not  to  come ! 
How's  your  headache?  ...  I  do  wish  your  father  would  have 
those  stairs  altered.  It's  like  the  ascent  of  Mount  Parnassus." 
Buckstone  was  presenting  a  burlesque  of  that  name  just  then, 
and  her  ladyship  may  have  had  it  running  in  her  head. 

"  It  wasn't  a  real  headache — only  pretence.  Come  in  here, 
mamma.  I've  something  to  say.  .  .  .  No — I  haven't  rung  for 
Lutwyche  yet.    She's  all  right.    Come  in  and  shut  the  door." 

"  Why,  girl,  what's  the  matter  ?    Why  are  you  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Why  am  I  what  ? " 

"  Well — twinkling  and — breathing  and — and  altogether !  "  Her 
ladyship's  descriptive  power  is  fairly  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
has  its  limits. 

"  I  don't  believe  I'm  either  twinkling  or  breathing  or  alto- 
gether •  •  .  Well,  then — I'm  whatever  you  like — all  three!  Only 
listen  to  me,  mamma  dear,  because  there's  not  much  time.  I'm 
going  to  marry  Adrian  Torrens.    There !  " 

"  Oh — ^my  dear! "    It  is  too  much  for  the  Countess  after  those 
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stain!  She  sinks  on  a  chair  clutching  her  fingers  tight,  with 
wide  eyes  on  her  daughter.  It  is  too  terrible  to  believe.  But  even 
in  that  moment  Gwen's  beauty  has  such  force  that  the  words 
"  A  blind  man ! — never  to  see  it !  "  are  articulate  in  her  mind.  For 
her  child  never  looked  more  beautiful — one  half  queenly  eflFrontery, 
her  disordered  locks  against  the  window-light  making  a  halo  of 
rough  gold  round  a  slight  flush  its  wearer  would  resent  the 
name  of  shame  for;  the  other  half,  the  visible  flinching  from  con- 
fession she  would  resent  still  more  for  justifying  it. 

**  Why — do  you  know  anything  against  him  ?  " 

"Darling! — ^you  might  marry  anybody,  and  you  know  it." 

"Oh  yes;  I  know  all  about  it.  I  prefer  this  one.  But  do  you 
know  anything  against  him?" 

"Only  .  .  .  only  his  eyes!  .  .  .  Oh  dear!  You  know  you  said 
so  yourself  yesterday — that  the  sight  was  destroyed  .  .  ." 

"  Who  destroyed  his  sight  ?    Tell  me  that !  " 

"  If  you  are  going  to  take  that  tone,  Gwendolen,  I  really  cannot 
talk  about  it.  You  and  your  father  must  settle  it  between  you 
somehow.  It  was  an  accident — a  very  terrible  accident,  I  know — 
but  I  must  go  away  to  dress.  It's  eight.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  one  thing, 
dear!  You  haven't  given  him  any  encouragement — ^at  least,  I 
hope  not  .  .  ." 

"  Given  him  any  what  ?  " 

"  Any  practical  encouragement  .  .  .  any  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  yes — any  quantity."  She  has  to  quash  that  flinching  and 
brazen  it  out.  One  way  is  as  good  as  another.  "  I  didn't  tell  him 
to  pull  my  hair  down,  though.  I  didn't  mind.  But  if  he  had  been 
able^to  see  I  should  have  been  much  more  strict." 

"  Gwen  dear — you  are  perfectly  .  .  .  shameless!  •  .  •  Well — ^you 
are  a  very  odd  girl  .  .  ."  This  is  concession;  oddity  is  not  shame- 
lessness. 

"  Come,  mamma,  be  reasonable !  If  you  can't  see  anybody  and 
you  mayn't  touch  them,  it  comes  down  to  making  remarks  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  then  it's  no  better  than  acquaintance — 
visiting  and  leaving  cards  and  that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  .  Come  in !  " 
Lutwyche  interrupted  with  hot  water,  her  expression  saying  dis- 
tinctly : — "  I  am  a  young  woman  of  unimpeachable  character,  who 
can  come  into  a  room  where  a  titled  lady  and  her  daughter  are  at 
loggerheads,  no  doubt  about  a  love-affair,  and  can  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  visible  and  my  ears  to  the  audible.    Go  it ! " 

Nevertheless,  the  disputants  seemed  to  prefer  suspension  of  their 
discussion,  and  the  elder  lady  departed,  saying  they  would  both 
be  late  for  dinner. 
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This  was  the  first  short  colloquy.  The  second  was  in  the  EarVa 
dressing-Toom,  from  which  he  was  emerging  when  his  wife,  look- 
ing scared,  met  him  coming  out  in  grande  ienue  through  the  dis- 
trict common  to  both,  the  room  Earls  and  Countesses  had  occupied 
from  time  immemoriaL  He  saw  there  was  some  excitement  afoot, 
but  was  content  to  await  the  information  he  knew  would  come  in 
the  end.  Tacit  reciprocities  of  misunderstanding  ensuing,  he  fdt 
it  safest  to  say: — ^''Nothing  wrong;  I  hopet"  This  is  what 
followed : 

'*  I  think  you  might  show  more  interest  I  have  been  very  much 
startled  and  annoyed.  .  .  .  But  I  must  tell  you  later.  Theresa 
no  time  now." 

'*  I  think,"  says  his  lordship  deferentially,  **  that,  having  men- 
tioned it,  it  might  be  better  to  .  .  ." 

**  I  suppose  you  mean  I  oughtn't  to  have  mentioned  it.  .  .  • 
Starfield,  I  cannot  possible  wear  that  thick  dress  to-night.  Ifa 
suffocating.  Get  something  thinner.  .  .  .  Oh,  well — ^if  I  must 
tell  you  I  must  tell  youl  Go  back  in  your  room  a  minute  while 
Starfield  finds  that  dress.  .  .  .  Oh  no — she's  not  listening  .  .  . 
never  mind  her!    There,  the  door's  shut!" 

"Well— what  is  it?" 

"  It's  Gwen.  However,  I  dare  say  it's  only  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
and  she'll  be  off  after  somebody  else.  If  only  my  advice  had  been 
taken  he  never  would  have  come  into  the  house.  .  .  ." 

**  But  who  IS  he,  and  what  is  it?" 

"  My  dear,  I'll  tell  you  if  you'll  not  be  so  impatient.  It's  this 
young  Torrens.  .  .  .  Yes — now  you're  shocked.  So  was  I."  For 
no  further  explanations  are  necessary.  When  one  hears  that  "  it " 
is  John  and  Jane,  one  knows. 

**  But,  Philippa,  are  you  sure?  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  in- 
credible." 

"  Speak  to  her  yourself." 

**  She's  barely  seen  him ;  and  as  for  him,  poor  fellow,  he  has 
never  seen  her  at  all."  The  rapidity  of  events  seems  out  of  all 
reason  to  a  constitutionally  cautious  Earl. 

"  My  dear,  how  unreasonable  you  are !  If  he  could  see  her,  of 
course,  she  wouldn't  think  of  him  for  one  moment.  At  least,  I 
suppose  not." 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  says  the  bewildered  Earl.  And  then 
he  begins  repeating  her  lad.yship's  words  "  If — he — could  ..."  as 
though  inviting  a  more  intelligible  repetition.  This  is  exasi)erating 
— a  clear  insinuation  of  unintelligibility. 

"  Oh  dear,  how  slow  men  are !  "    The  lady  passes  through  a  short 
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phase  of  collapse  from  despair  over  man's  faculties,  then  returns 
to  a  difficult  task  crisply  and  incisively.  ''  Well,  at  any  rate,  you 
can  see  this?  The  girl's  got  it  into  her  head  that  the  accident 
was  our  fault,  and  that  it's  her  duty  to  make  it  up  to  him." 

^But,  then,  she's  not  really  in  love  with  him,  if  it's  a  self- 
denying  ordinance." 

The  Countess  is  getting  used  to  despair,  so  she  only  shrugs  a 
submissive  shoulder  and  remarks  with  forbearance : — "  It  is  no 
use  trying  to  make  you  understand.  Of  course,  it's  because  she 
is  in  love  with  him  that  she  is  going  in  for  .  .  .  what  did  you  call 
it!  .  .  ." 

"A  self-denying  ordinance." 

"  /  call  it  heroics.  If  she  wasn't  in  love  with  him,  do  you  sup- 
pose she  would  want  to  fling  herself  away? " 

"  Then  it  isn't  a  self-denying  ordinance  at  all.  I  confess  I  don't 
understand.    I  must  talk  to  Owen  herself." 

"  Oh,  talk  to  her  by  all  means.  But  don't  expect  to  make  any 
impression  on  her.  I  know  what  she  is  when  she  gets  the  bit  in  her 
teeth.    Certainly  talk  to  her.    I  really  must  go  and  dress  now  .  .  ." 

"  Stop  one  minute,  Philippa.  .  .  ." 

"Well— what?" 

"  Apart  from  the  blindness — poor  fellow ! — is  there  anything 
about  this  young  man  to  object  to  ?  There's  nothing  about  his  fam- 
ily. Why  I — his  father's  Hamilton  Torrens,  that  was  George's  great 
friend  at  Christ  Church.  And  his  mother  was  an  Abercrom- 
bie.  ..." 

"  I  can't  go  into  that  now."  Her  ladyship  cuts  Adrian's  family 
very  short.  Consider  her  memories  of  bygones!  No  wonder  she 
became  acutely  alive  to  her  duties  as  a  hostess.  She  had  created 
a  precedent  in  this  matter,  though  really  her  husband  scarcely 
knew  anything  about  her  affaire  de  cosur  with  Adrian's  father 
thirty  years  ago.  It  was  not  a  hanging  matter,  but  she  could  not 
object  to  the  young  man's  family  after  such  a  definite  attitude 
towards  his  father. 

Here  ends  the  second  short  colloquy,  which  was  the  one  that 
caused  the  Earl  to  be  so  more  than  usually  absent  that  evening. 
It  had  the  opposite  effect  on  her  ladyship,  who  felt  better  after 
it;  braced  up  again  to  company-manners  after  the  first  one.  Owen, 
as  mentioned  before,  was  dazzling ;  superb ;  what  is  apt  to  be  called 
a  cynosure,  owing  to  something  Milton  said.  Nevertheless,  the 
Shrewd  Observer,  who  happened  in  this  case  to  be  Aunt  Constance, 
noticed  that  at  intervals  the  young  lady  let  her  right-hand  neigh- 
bour talk,  and  died  away  into  preoccupation,  with  a  vital  under- 
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current  of  rinded  lip  *nii  tlioughtful  eye.  Another  of  her  shrewd 
obBervationa  wu  tiut  when  the  Hon.  Percivai,  referring  to  Hr. 
Torrena,  still  m  ibMotee  by  choice,  said : — "  I  tried  again  to  per- 
suade him  to  Oome  down  at  feeding-time,  but  it  was  no  go," 
Owen  came  suddmlr  oiit  of  one  dream  of  this  sort  to  aay  from  her 
end  of  the  table,  mike  off : — "  He  mSf  prefen  dininc  1^  hiio- 
self,  I  know,"  snd  wont  in  a8«in. 

It  was  this  Hut  Aimt  Ooneta 
Mr.  Pellew,  at  about  half-past  ten  t/doA  in  that  same  ritmbbeiT 
walk.  Th(7  had  cnltinted  e*di  other's  abaenoe  eaiefn&r  in  tlH 
drawing-rocon.  and  had  oonvineed  themaelna  that  nether  «aa 
necessary  to  tlie  other.  That  cUoae  having  \nm  earned  mm.  ea&, 
th^  were  entitled  to  five  minntas*  tdiat,  witfaont  pn}odic&  ITrithar 
remembered)  perhaps,  tlie  oonTeit  to  terapereDoe  who  decided  tint 
paBsing  a  pnblio-honae  door  i  eontn-caur  entitled  him  to  half-*- 
pint 

"How  did 'yon  get  on  with  little  Di  Aoorinctonf"  As -lady 
bad  said.  And  iha  gentkman  had  answered : — "  Firat-rnte.  Taftiiit 
to  her  about  your  partner  all  the  time.  How  did  jou  hit  it  olF 
with  himt"  A  sympathetic  laugh  over  the  response:  "  Capital!; — 
he  talked  about  her,  of  course!  "  quite  undid  the  fiction  woven  with 
so  much  pains  indoors,  and  also  as  it  were  lighted  a  little  collateral 
fire  they  might  warm  their  fingers  at,  or  bum  them.  However,  a 
parade  of  their  well-worn  seniority,  their  old  experience  of  life, 
would  keep  them  safe  from  that.  Only  it  wouldn't  do  to  neg- 
lect it. 

Mr.  Pellew  recognised  the  obligation  first.  "  Offly  amusin' ! — 
young  people,"  said  he,  olaiming,  as  the  countryman  of  Shake- 
speare, his  share  of  insight  into  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"  Same  old  story,  over  and  over  again  I "  said  Aunt  Constance. 
They  posed  as  types  of  elderliness  that  had  no  personal  concern 
in  love-affairs,  and  could  afford  to  smile  at  juvenile  flirtations. 
1S.T,  Pellew  felt  interested  in  Miss  Dickenson's  bygone  romances, 
implied  in  the  slight  shade  of  sentiment  in  her  voice — wondered 
in  fact  how  the  doose  this  woman  had  missed  her  market;  this 
was  the  expression  his  internal  soliloquy  used.  She  for  her  part 
was  on  the  whole  glad  that  an  intensely  Platonic  friendship  didn't 
admit  of  cstechism,  as  she  was  better  pleased  to  leave  the  cus- 
tomers in  that  market  to  the  uninformed  imagination  of  others, 
than  to  be  compelled  to  draw  upon  her  own. 

The  fact  was  that,  in  spite  of  its  thinness  and  slightness,  this 
Platonic  friendship  with  a  mature  bachelor  whose  past — while 
she  acquitted  him  of  atrocities — she  felt  was  safest  kept  out  of 
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si^t,  had  already  gone  quite  as  near  to  becoming  a  love-affair 
as  anything  her  memory  could  discover  among  her  own  rather 
barren  antecedents.  So  there  was  a  certain  sort  of  affectation  in 
Aunt  Constance's  suggestion  of  familiarity  with  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  She  wished,  without  telling  lies,  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  spinsterhood  four  very  married  sisters  did  not  scruple  to  taunt 
her  with,  was  either  of  her  own  choosing  or  due  to  some  tragic 
event  of  early  life.  She  did  not  relish  the  opposite  pole  of  human 
experience  to  her  companion's.  Of  course,  he  was  a  bachelor 
nominally  unattached — she  appreciated  that — ^just  as  she  was  a 
spinster  very  actually  unattached.  But  all  men  of  his  type  she 
had  understood  were  alike;  only  some — this  one  certainly — were 
much  better  than  others.  Honestly  she  was  quite  unconscious  of 
any  personal  reason  for  assigning  to  him  a  first-class  record. 

Attempts  to  sift  the  human  mind  throw  very  little  light  upon 
it,  and  the  dust  gets  in  the  eyes  of  the  story.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  it  cannot  give  Miss  Dickenson's  reason  for  not  following  up 
her  last  remark  with : — *^  And  will  go  on  so,  I  suppose,  to  the  end 
of  time ! "  as  she  had  half -intended  to  do,  philosophically.  Pos- 
sibly she  thought  it  would  complicate  the  topic  she  was  hankering 
after.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  that  provisionally  clear  of  sub- 
jects made  to  the  hand  of  writers  of  plays.  She  would  not  go 
beyond  hypnotic  suggestion  at  present.  She  approached  it  with 
the  air  of  one  who  dismisses  a  triviality. 

^*  It  seems  Mr.  Adrian  Torrens  is  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet." 

**  Had  they  been  playing  the  piano  ? " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Pellew,  how  absurd  you  are  I  Where  does  '  they ' 
<x>me  in  ?  " 

"  Oh — well — a — of  course — I  thought  you  were  referring  to  .  .  ." 

"Whom  did  you  suppose  I  was  referring  to?"  Aggressive 
equanimity  here  that  can  wait  weeks,  if  necessary. 

**  Torrens  and  my  cousin  Gwen !  Be  hanged  if  I  can  see  why 
I  shouldn't  refer  to  them ! " 

"  Do  so  by  all  means.  I  wasn't,  myself ;  but  it  doesn't  matter. 
It  was  Nurse  Bailey  told  Lutwyche,  whom  I  borrow  from  Gwen 
sometimes,  that  Mr.  Torrens  was  a  great  musician." 

"  How  does  Nurse  Bailey  know  ? " 

''  He  was  playing  to  her  quite  beautiful  in  the  drawing-room 
just  before  her  young  ladyship  came  in.  And  then  Mrs.  Bailey 
went  upstairs  to  write  a  letter  because  there  was  plenty  of  time 
before  the  post." 

^  Can't  say  I  believe  Nurse  Bailey's  much  of  a  dab  at  music" 
Mr.  Pellew  was  reflecting  on  the  humorous  background  of  Miss 
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Dickenson's  character,  clear  to  his  insight  in  her  last  speech. 
''But  it  was  just  post-time  when  we  got  back  from  the  flower- 
show.  .  .  .  What  then!  Why,  her  young  ladyship  must  have 
been  there  long  enough  for  Mrs.  Bailey  to  write  a  letter." 

''  Is  that  the  way  you  gossip  at  your  Club,  Mr.  Pellewt" 

''  Come,  I  say.  Miss  Dickenson,  that's  too  bad  I  I  merely  remaric 
that  a  lady  and  gentleman  must  have  had  plenly  of  time  for  music, 
and  you  call  it  *  gossip.' " 

"  Precisely." 

''  Well,  I  say  it's  a  jolly  shame!  •  .  .  You  don't  suppose  there 
%8  anything  there,  do  yout"  This  came  with  a  sudden  efflux  of 
seriousness. 

Aunt  Constance  had  landed  her  fish  and  was  blameless.  No- 
body could  say  she  had  been  indiscreet.  She,  too,  could  afford 
to  be  suddenly  serious.  "  I  don't  mind  saying  so  to  you,  Mr.  Pel- 
lew,"  she  said,  "  because  I  know  I  can  rely  upon  you.  But  did  you 
notice  at  dinner-time,  when  you  said  you  had  tried  to  persuade 
Mr.  Torrens  to  come  down,  that  Gwen  took  upon  herself  to  answer 
for  him  all  the  way  down  the  table  ? " 

"  By  Jove — so  she  did !  I  didn't  notice  it  at  the  time.  At  least, 
I  mean  I  did  notice  it  at  the  time,  but  I  didn't  take  much  notice 
of  it.  Well — ^you  know  what  I  mean !  "  As  Miss  Dickenson  knows 
perfectly  well,  she  tolerates  technical  flaws  of  speech  with  a  nod, 
and  allows  Mr.  Pellew  to  go  on : — "  But,  I  say,  this  will  be  an  awful 
smash  for  the  family.  A  blind  man !  "  Then  he  becomes  aware 
that  a  conclusion  has  been  jumped  at,  and  experiences  relief.  "  But 
it  may  be  all  a  mistake,  you  know."  Aunt  Constance's  silence  has 
the  force  of  speech,  and  calls  for  further  support  of  this  surmise. 
**  Tliey  haven't  had  the  time.  She  has  only  known  him  since  yes- 
terday. At  least  he  had  never  seen  her  but  once — he  told  me  so — 
that  time  just  before  the  accident." 

"  Gwen  is  a  very  peculiar  girl,"  says  the  lady.  "  A  spark  will 
fire  a  train.  Did  you  notice  nothing  when  we  came  in  from  the 
flower-show  ? " 

"  Nothing  whatever.    Did  you  ?  " 

**  Little  things.  However,  as  you  say,  it  may  be  all  a  mistake. 
I  don't  think  anything  of  the  time,  though.  Some  young  people 
are  volcanic.    Gwen  might  be." 

**  I  saw  no  sign  of  an  eruption  in  him — no  lunacy.  He  chatted 
quite  reasonably  about  the  division  on  Thursday,  and  the  crops 
and  the  weather.    Never  mentioned  Gwen !  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Pellew,  you  really  are  quite  pastoral.  Of  course, 
Gwen  is  exactly  what  he  would  not  mention," 
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ICr.  PeUew  seems  to  concede  that  he  is  an  outsider.  "You 
think  it  was  Love  at  first  sight,  and  that  sort  of  thing/'  he  says. 
**Well — ^I  hope  it  will  wash.    It  donH  always,  you  know." 

"  Indeed  it  does  not."  The  speaker  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  flavour  philosophy  with  a  suggestion  of  tender  regrets — a  hint 
of  a  life-drama  in  her  own  past.  No  questions  need  be  answered, 
and  wiU  scarcely  be  asked.  But  it  is  candid  and  courageous  to  say 
as  little  as  may  be  about  it,  and  to  favour  a  cheerful  outlook  on 
Life.  She  is  bound  to  say  that  many  of  the  happiest  marriages 
she  has  known  have  been  marriages  of  second — third — fourth — fifth 
— nth  Love.  She  had  better  have  let  it  stand  at  that  if  she  wanted 
her  indistinct  admirer  to  screw  up  his  courage  then  and  there  to 
sticking  point.  For  the  Hon.  Percival  had  at  least  seen  in  her 
words  a  road  of  approach  to  a  reasonably  tender  elderly  avowal. 
But  she  must  needs  spoil  it  by  adding — really  quite  unconsciously 
— that  many  such  marriages  had  been  between  persons  in  quite 
mature  years.  Somehow  this  changed  the  nascent  purpose  kindled 
hy  a  suggestion  of  nth  love  in  Autumn  to  a  sudden  consciousness 
that  the  conversation  was  sailing  very  near  the  wind — some 
wind  undefined — and  made  Mr.  Pellew  run  away  pusillani- 
mously. 

**  By-the-by,  did  you  ever  see  the  Macganister  More  man  that 
died  the  other  day?    Married  the  Earl's  half-sister?" 

**  Never.    Of  course,  I  know  Clotilda  perfectly  well." 

**  Let's  see — oh  yes  I — she's  Sister  Nora.  Oh  yes,  of  course  I 
know  Clotilda.  She's  his  heiress,  I  fancy — comes  into  all  the 
property — no  male  heir.    She'll  go  over  to  Rome,  I  suppose." 

"Why?" 

**  Always  do— with  a  lot  of  independent  property.  Unless  some 
fillah  cuts  in  and  snaps  her  up." 

"Do  tell  me,  Mr.  Pellew,  why  it  is  men  can  never  credit  any 
woman  with  an  identity  of  her  own  ? " 

"Well,  I  only  go  by  what  I  see.  If  they  don't  marry  they  go 
over  to  Rome — when  there's  property — dessay  I'm  wrong.  .  .  . 
What  o'clock's  that? — ten,  I  suppose.  No? — well,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  eleven,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  But  it's  a  shame 
to  go  in — night  like  this !  "  And  then  this  woak-minde<l  couple 
impaired  the  effect  of  their  little  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  united  state — the  phrase  sounds  familiar  somehow! — by  staying 
out  five  or  six  minutes  longer,  and  going  in  half  an  hour  later; 
two  things  only  the  merest  pedant  would  declare  incompatible. 
But  it  kept  the  servants  up,  and  Miss  Dickenson  had  to  apologise 
to  Mr.  Norfoury. 
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How  many  of  us  Hying  in  this  present  century  can  keep 
to  the  fact  that  the  occupants  of  countfy-mansions,  now  resplen- 
dent with  an  electric  glare  which  is  destroying  their  eyesii^ 
and  going  out  suddenly  at  internals,  were  sixty  years  ago  depend^it 
on  candles  and  moderator  lamps,  which  ran  down  and  had  to  be 
wound  up,  and  then  ran  down  again,  when  there  was  no  oiL  There 
was  no  gas  at  the  Towers;  though  there  might  have  been,  grant* 
ing  seven  miles  of  piping,  from  which  the  gas  would  have  escaped 
into  the  roots  of  the  beeches  and  killed  them. 

Even  if  there  had  been,  it  does  not  follow  that  Miss  Dickenson, 
in  full  flight  to  her  own  couch,  would  not  have  come  upon  the 
Earl  in  the  lobby  near  Mr.  Torrens's  quarters,  with  a  candle-lanqi 
in  his  hand,  which  he  carried  about  in  nocturnal  excursions  to 
make  sure  that  a  great  conflagration  was  not  raging  somewhere 
on  the  premises.  He  seemed.  Miss  Dickenson  thought,  to  be  gas- 
ing  reproachfully  at  it.  It  was  burning  all  right,  neverthdeaa. 
She  wished  his  lordship  good-night,  and  fancied  it  was  very  late. 
The  Earl  appeared  sure  of  it  So  did  a  clock  with  clear  ideas  on 
the  subject,  striking  midnight  somewhere,  ponderously.  The  lady 
passed  on;  not,  however,  failing  to  notice  that  the  lamp  stopped 
at  a  door  on  the  way,  and  that  its  bearer  was  twice  going  to  knock 
thereat  and  didn't.  Then  a  dog  within  intimated  that  he  should 
bark  presently,  unless  attention  was  given  to  an  occurrence  he 
could  vouch  for,  which  his  master  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue 
about ;  calling  out  "  Come  in !  "  nevertheless,  to  cover  contingencies. 

The  passer-by  connected  this  with  Gwen's  behaviour  at  dinner, 
and  other  little  things  she  had  noticed,  and  meant  to  lie  awake 
on  the  chance  of  hearing  his  lordship  say  good-night  to  Mr.  Tor- 
rens,  perhaps  illuminating  the  situation.  But  resolutions  to  lie 
awake  are  the  veriest  gossamer,  blown  away  by  the  breath  that  puts 
the  beilside  candle  out.  Miss  Dickenson  and  Oblivion  had  joined 
hands  some  time  when  his  lordship  said  good-night  to  Mr.  Torrens. 

He  had  found  him  standing  at  his  window,  as  though  the  warm 
night-air  was  a  luxury  to  him.  in  the  blue  silk  dressing-gown  he 
had  affected  since  his  convalescence.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
room;  indeed,  light  would  have  been  of  no  service  to  him  in  his 
state.  He  did  not  move,  but  said :  **  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  turning  in  now,  Mrs.  Bailey  ? " 

"It  isn't  Mrs.  Bailey,"  said  the  Earl.  "It's  me.  Owen's 
father." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  1 "  exclaimed  Adrian,  starting  back  from 
the  window.  "  I  thought  it  was  the  good  creature.  I  had  given 
you  up,  Lord  Ancestor — it  got  so  late."     For  his  lordship  had 
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made  a  yisit  of  inquiry  and  a  short  chat  with  this  involuntaiy 
Sliest  an  invariable  finish  to  his  daily  programme,  since  the  latter 
leoovered  consciousness.  ''  Tra  afraid  there's  no  light  in  the 
room,"  said  Adrian.  **  I  told  'Kene  to  blow  the  candles  out.  I 
can  move  about  very  fairly,  you  see,  but  I  never  feel  safe  about 
knocking  things  down.  I  might  set  something  on  fire."  If  he  had 
had  his  choice,  he  would  rather  not  have  had  another  interview 
with  his  host  until  he  was  at  liberty  to  confess  all  and  say  peccavi. 
£Ten  "  Gwen's  father's "  announcement  of  himself  did  not  war- 
rant his  breaking  his  promise. 

**  There  is  no  light,"  said  the  visitor,  "  except  mine  that  I  have 
brought  with  me.  I  expected  to  find  you  in  the  dark — indeed,  I 
was  afraid  I  might  wake  you  out  of  your  first  sleep.  I  came 
because  of  Gwen — because  I  felt  I  must  see  you  before  I  went  to 
bed  myself."  He  paused  a  moment,  Adrian  remaining  silent,  still 
at  a  loss;  then  continued: — "This  has  been  very  sudden,  so  sud- 
den that  it  has  quite.  .  .  ." 

Then  Adrian  broke  out : — "  Oh,  how  you  must  be  blaming  me  I 
Oh,  what  a  brute  I've  been !  .  .  ." 

"No — ^no,  no — no!  Not  that,  not  that  at  all!  Not  a  word  of 
blame  for  anybody  1  None  for  you — none  for  Gwen.  But  it  has 
been  so — so  sudden.  .  .  ."  Indeed,  Gwen's  father  seems  as  though 
all  the  breath,  morally  speaking,  had  been  knocked  out  of  his  body 
by  this  escapade  of  his  daughter's.  For.  knowing  from  past  experi- 
ence the  frequent  tempestuous  suddenness  of  her  impulses,  and 
convinced  that  Adrian  in  his  position  neither  could  nor  would  have 
shown  definitely  the  aspirations  of  a  lover,  his  image  of  their  in- 
terview made  Gwen  almost  the  first  instigator  in  the  affair.    "  Why, 

you — ^you  have  hardly  seen  her "  he  says,  referring  only  to  the 

shortness  of  their  acquaintance,  not  to  eyesight. 

Adrian  accepts  the  latter  meaning  without  blaming  him.  ''  Yes," 
he  says,  '*  but  see  her  I  did,  though  it  was  but  a  glimpse.  I  tell 
you  this,  Lord  Ancester — and  it  is  no  rhapsody;  just  bald  truth — 
that  if  this  day  had  never  come  about.  ...  I  mean  if  it  had 
come  about  otherwise;  I  might  have  gone  away  this  morning,  for 
instance  .  .  .  and  if  I  had  had  to  learn,  as  I  yet  may,  that  this 
black  cloud  I  live  in  was  to  be  my  life  for  good,  and  all  that 
image  I  saw  for  a  moment  of  Gwen — Gwen  in  her  glory  in  the 
light  of  the  sunset,  for  one  moment — one  moment!  .  .  ."  He 
breaks  down  over  it. 

The  Earl's  voice  is  not  in  good  form  for  encouragement,  but 
he  does  his  best.  **  Come — come !  It's  not  so  bad  as  all  that  yet. 
See  what  Merridew  said.     Couldn't  say  anything  for  certain  for 
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another  three  months.  Indeed  he  said  it  might  be  more,  and  yet 
you  might  have  your  sight  back  again  without  a  flaw  in  either 
eye.    He  really  said  so ! " 

''Well — ^he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.  But  what  I  mean  is,  what 
I  was  going  to  say  was  that  my  recollection  of  her  in  that  one 
moment  would  have  been  the  one  precious  thing  left  for  me  to 
treasure  through  the  pitch-darkness.  .  ,  .  You  ranember — or  per- 
haps not — ^that  about  a  hand's  breadth  of  it — ^the  desert,  you  know 
— shining  alone  in  the  salt  leagues  round  about  .  .  !* 

''  N-no.    I  don't  think  I  do.    Is  it  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  Coleridge!  ** 

"No — ^Robert  Browning.  He'd  be  new  to  you.  You  would 
hardly  know  him.  However,  I  should  try  to  forget  the  rest  of  the 
desert  this  time." 

The  Earl  did  not  follow,  naturally,  and  changed  the  subject 
''  It  is  very  late,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  only  time  to  say  what 
I  came  to  say.  You  may  rely  on  my  not  standing  aibitrarily 
in  the  way  of  my  daughter's  wishes  when  the  time  cornea — and 
it  has  not  come  yet — ^for  looking  at  that  side  of  the  subject  It 
can  only  come  when  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  she  knows  her 
own  mind.  She  is  too  young  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  life  under  the  influence  of  a  romantic — it  may  be 
Quixotic — impulse.  I  have  just  had  a  long  talk  with  her  mother 
about  it,  and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Owen's  motives 
are  not  so  unmixed  as  a  girl's  should  be,  to  justify  bystanders  in 
allowing  her  to  act  upon  them — bystanders  I  mean  who  would  have 
any  right  of  interference.  ...  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  very  clear, 
but  I  shrink  from  saying  what  may  seem  unfeeling.  .  .  ." 

"  Probably  you  would  not  hurt  me,  and  I  should  deserve  it,  if 
you  did." 

"  What  I  mean  is  that  Owen's  impulse  is  ...  is  derived  from 
.  .  .  from,  in  short,  your  unhappy  accident.  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  she  has  schemed  a  compensation  for  this  cruel 
disaster  .  .  .  which  we  need  hardly  be  so  gloomy  about  yet  awhile, 
it  seems  to  me.  But  this  I  do  say  " — here  the  Earl  seemed  to  pick 
up  heart  and  find  his  words  easier — **  that  if  Owen  has  got  that 
idea  I  thoroughly  sympathize  with  her.  I  give  you  my  word,  Mr. 
Torrens,  that  not  an  hour  passes,  for  me,  without  a  thought  of 
the  same  kind.  I  mean  that  I  should  jump  at  any  chance  of 
making  it  up  to  you,  for  mere  ease  of  mind.  But  I  have  nothing 
to  give  that  would  meet  the  case.  Owen  has  a  treasure — ^herself  I 
It  is  another  matter  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to  dispose 
of  it  her  own  way,  for  her  own  sake.  Her  mother  and  I  may 
both  feel  it  our  duty  to  oppose  it." 
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Adrian  said  in  an  undertone,  most  dejectedly :  "  You  would  be 
ri^ht.  How  could  I  complain  ? "  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
words  struck  a  false  note,  and  he  tried  to  qualify  them.  "  I 
mean — ^how  could  I  say  a  word  of  any  sort?  Could  I  complain 
of  any  parents,  for  trying  to  stop  their  girl  linkiug  her  life  to 
minef  And  such  a  life  as  hers!  And  yet  if  it  were  all  to  do 
again,  how  could  I  act  otherwise  than  as  I  did  a  few  hours  since. 
Is  there  a  man  so  strong  anywhere  that  he  could  put  a  curb  on 
hia  heart  and  choke  down  his  speech  to  convention-point,  if  he 
thought  that  a  girl  like  Gwen  ...  I  don't  know  how  to  say  what 
I  want.    All  speech  goes  wrong,  do  what  I  will." 

^  If  he  thought  that  a  girl  like  Gwen  was  waiting  for  him  to 
wpcBk  out!  Is  that  it?  .  .  .  Oh — well — not  exactly  that!  But 
aomething  of  the  sort,  suppose  we  say?"  For  Adrian's  manner 
had  entered  a  protest.  ''  Anyhow  I  assure  you  I  quite  understand 
mj  Gwen  is — ^very  attractive.  But  nobody  is  blaming  anybody. 
After  all,  what  would  the  alternative  have  been  ?  Just  some  hypo- 
critical beating  about  the  bush  to  keep  sciuare  with  the  regula- 
tiooa— to  level  matters  down  to — what  did  you  call  it? — convention- 
point!  Nothing  gained  in  the  end!  Lot's  put  all  that  on  one  side. 
What  we  have  to  look  at  is  this — meaning,  of  course,  by  *  we,' 
vaj  wife  and  myself: — Is  Gwen  really  an  independent  agent?  Is 
ahe  not  in  a  sense  the  slave  of  her  own  imagination,  beyond  and 
abore  the  usual  enthralmont  that  one  accepts  ns  part  of  the  dis- 
order. I  myself  believe  that  she  is,  and  that  the  whole  root  and 
essence  of  the  business  may  be  her  pity  for  yourself,  and  also 
I  should  say  an  exaggerated  idea  of  her  own  share  in  the 
guilt.  .  .  ." 

"  There  w(u  none,"  Adrian  struck  in  decisively.  "  But  I  under- 
stand your  meaning  exactly.  Listen  a  minute  to  this.  If  I  had 
thought  what  you  think  possible — well,  I  would  have  bitten  my 
tongue  off  rather  than  speak.  Why,  think  of  it!  To  ask  a  girl 
like  that  to  sacrifice  herself  to  a  cripi)le — a  half-cripple,  at 
leasts  •  •  • 

**  Without  good  grounds  for  supposing  she  was  waiting  to  be 
asked,"  said  the  Earl;  adding,  to  anticipate  protest: — "  Come  now! 
— that's  what  we  mean.  Let's  say  so  and  have  done  with  it/*  to 
which  Adrian  gave  tacit  assent.  His  lordship  continued: — **  I 
quite  beliere  you;  at  least,  I  believe  you  would  rather  have  held 
your  tongue  than  bitten  it  off.  I  certainly  should.  But — pardon 
my  saying  so — ^I  cannot  understand  .  .  .  Tm  not  finding  fault  or 
doubting  you  ...  I  cannot  understand  how  you  came  to  Ik?  so- 
so  ..  •    I  won't  say  cocksure — ^let*s  call  it  sanguine.    If  there  had 
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been  time  I  could  have  underatoixi  it.     But  I  cannot  see  where    ■ 
the  time  came  in."  I 

Adrian  fidgetted  uneasily,  and  felt  his  cheeks  flush-  "  I  can  , 
answer  for  when  it  began,  with  inc.  I  walked  across  that  glade  ( 
from  Artliur'a  Bridge  quite  turned  into  aomeboilj  else,  with  Gweo 
stamped  on  m,y  brain  like  a  Queen's  head  ou  a  shilling,  and  her 
voice  in  my  ears  as  plain  as  the  lark's  overhead.  But  whether 
we  starteal  neck  and  neck,  I  know  not.  I  do  know  this,  though, 
that  I  shall  never  believe  that  if  1  had  been  first  seen  by  her  in  my 
character  as  a  corpse,  either  she  or  I  would  ever  have  been  a  penny 
the  wiser." 

"Ton  are  the  wiser? — quite  sure!"  The  Earl  seemed  to  have 
his  doubts. 

"Quite  sure.  Do  you  recollect  how  'the  Duke  grew  suddenly 
brave  and  wise'!  lie  was  only  the  '  fine  empty  sheath  of  a  man  ' 
before.    But  it's  no  use  quoting  Browning  to  you." 

"  Not  the  slightest.  I  suppose  he  was  referring  to  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sipht — is  (bat  il?  .  .  .  It  is  a  t  i  me- h  on  on  red  phe- 
nomenon, only  it  hardly  comes  into  practical  politics,  because 
young  persons  are  so  secretive  about  it.  I  can't  recollect  any 
lady  but  Rosalind  who  mentioned  it  at  the  time — or  any  gentleman 
but  Romeo,  for  that  matter.  Gwen  has  certainly  kept  her  own 
counsel  for  three  weeks  past." 

"  Dear  Lord  Ancester,  you  are  laughing  at  me.  .  .  ." 

"No — no!  No,  I  wouldn't  do  that.  Perhaps  I  was  laughing 
a  little  at  human  nature.  That's  excusable.  However,  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  cocksure — or  sanguine — about  the  similarity 
of  Romeo's  case.  I  won't  press  Gwen  about  Rosalind's.  Of  course, 
if  she  volunteers  information,  I  shall  have  to  dismiss  the  com- 
miseration theory — you  understand  me? — and  suppose  that  she  is 
healthily  in  love.  By  healthily  I  mean  selfishly.  If  no  information 
is  forthcoming,  all  I  can  say  is — the  doubt  remains;  the  doubt 
whether  she  is  not  making  herself  the  family  scapegoat,  carrying 
away  the  sins  of  the  congregation  into  the  wilderness." 

"  You  know  I  think  that  all  sheer  nonsense,  whatever  Owen 
thinks!  She  may  think  the  sins  of  the  congregation  are  as  scarlet. 
To  me  they  are  white  as  wool." 

"  The  whole  question  turns  on  what  Gwen  thinks.  Believing,  as 
I  do,  that  my  child  may  be  sacrificing  herself  to  expiate  a  sin  of 
mine,  I  have  no  course  but  to  do  my  best  to  prevent  her,  or,  at  least 
to  postpone  irrevocable  action  until  it  is  certain  that  she  is  ani- 
mated by  no  such  motive.  I  might  advocate  that  you  am]  she 
should  not  meet,  for — suppose  we  say— a  twelvemonth,  but  that  I 
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ha^e  80  often  noticed  that  absence  not  only  '  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder/  as  the  song  says,  but  also  makes  it  very  turbulent  and 
unruly.  So  I  shall  leave  matters  entirely  alone — leave  her  to  set- 
tle it  with  her  mother.  .  .  .  Your  sister  knows  of  this,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

^  Oh  yes  I  Gwen  told  her  of  it  across  the  table  at  dinner- 
time." 

"  Across  the  table  at  dinner-time?    7mp-ossibleI  " 

**  Well — look  at  this  I  "  Adrian  produces  from  his  dressing- 
gown  pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  much  crumpled,  with  a  gilt  frill 
ill  round,  and  holds  it  out  for  the  Earl  to  take.  While  the  latter 
deciphers  it  at  his  candle-lamp,  he  goes  on  to  give  its  history. 
Irene  had  been  back  very  late  from  the  Mackworth  Clarkes,  and 
had  missed  the  soup.  She  had  not  spoken  with  Owen  at  all,  and 
as  soon  as  dessert  had  effloresced  into  little  confetti,  had  been  told 
by  that  young  lady  to  catch,  the  thing  thrown  being  the  wrapper 
of  one  of  these,  rolled  up  and  scribbled  on.  "  She  brought  it  up 
for  me  to  see,"  says  Adrian,  without  thought  of  cruel  fact.  Blind 
people  often  speak  thus. 

The  Earl  cannot  help  laughing  at  what  he  reads  aloud.  " '  I 
am  going  to  marry  your  brother ' — that's  all !  "  he  says.  "  That's 
what  she  borrowed  Lord  Cumberworld's  pencil  for.  Really  Gwen 
if  .  .  .  I "  But  this  wild  daughter  of  his  is  beyond  words  to  de- 
scribe, and  he  gives  her  up. 

If  the  Duke's  son  had  not  been  honourable,  he  might  have 
peeped  and  known  his  own  fate.  For  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
this  missive,  to  hand  across  the  table  to  Irene  lower  down.  Lady 
Gwendolen  ought  to  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Norbur>%  to  hand  to  Miss 
Torrens  on  a  tray.    That  was  Mr.  Norbury's  opinion. 

When  the  Earl  looked  up  from  deciphering  the  pencil-scrawl, 
he  saw  that  Adrian's  powers  were  visibly  flagging;  and  no  wonder, 
coDTalescence  considered,  and  such  a  day  of  strain  and  excitement. 
He  rose  to  go,  saying : — **  You  see  what  I  want — nothing  in  a 
hurry." 

Adrian's  words  were  slipping  away  from  him  as  he  replied,  or 
tried  to  reply: — "  I  see.  If  I  were  to  get  my  eyes  back,  Gwen  might 
change  her  mind."  But  he  failed  over  the  last  two  letters.  Mrs. 
Bailey,  still  in  charge,  lived  on  the  other  side  of  a  door,  at  which 
the  Earl  tapped,  causing  a  scuttling  and  a  prompt  appearance  of 
the  good  creature,  who  seemed  to  have  an  ambush  of  grog  ready 
to  spring  on  her  patient.    It  was  what  was  wanted. 

"  Remember  this,  Mr.  Torrens,"  said  his  lordship,  when  a  rally 
encouraged  him  to  add  a  postscript,  ^*  that  in  spite  of  what  you 
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say,  I  feel  jwt  as  Owen  doM,  dwt  llie  Unne  of  ycnr  noMbtp  Vm 
with  me  BoA  iwinA — wiib  ms  tiiiBSf.  .  .  " 

"  All  ntamaaae,  toj  hadl  Emm  mj  contradicting  you  flatlr- 
Your  instrootion,  not  egpwed  but  in^ied,  to  old  Stephen,  waa 
clearly  not  to  hum  his  ai»A.  If  ha  had  killed  Achilles  you  would 
have  been  TeqwnnUe,  as  J^x^  ^™>  mpuii^ible  for  the  arrow  of 
Paris.  .  .  .  Tea,  my  deai,  m  were  talkiag  about  you."  This  was 
to  the  coUie,  who  woke  sp  boOi  Aegp  deep  at  the  sound  of  bia 
name,  and  f^It  he  conld  miz  niih  a  aodety  that  recognised  him. 
But  not  witbout  abaldng  binneU  Tiolentlj  and  scratching  hia  head, 
until  appealed  to  to  atop. 

The  Earl  let  further  proteat  atand  over,  and  said  good-night, 
rather  relieved  at  the  bcnefidal  effect  of  the  good  creature's  min- 
istrationa.  The  exoellmt  maun  herad^  when  the  grog  was  ditt- 
poeed  of,  facilitated  her  ohazge^a  diapoahioDs  for  the  night,  and 
retired  to  neat  with  an  iB-digoatod  idea  that  she  had  inteirupled 
a  conTeraation  about  the  omnpt  gaieties  of  a  vicious  foreign 
capital,  inhabited  chiefly  by  atheiata  and  idolaters.  ' 

The  Countess's  long  talk  with  her  husband,  wedged  in  between 
an  early  abdication  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  sound  of  Gwen 
laughing  audaciouslj'  with  Uiss  Torrcns  on  the  staircase,  and  more 
temperate  good-nights  below,  had  tended  towards  a  form  of  party 
government  in  which  the  Earl  was  the  Liberal  and  her  ladj^ip 
the  Conservative  party.  The  Bill  before  the  House  was  never  ex- 
actly read  aloud,  its  contents  being  taken  for  granted.  When  the 
Countess  had  said,  in  their  previous  interview,  first  that  it  was 
Owen,  and  then  that  it  was  this  young  Torrens,  she  had  really 
exhausted  the  subject. 

Nevertheless  she  seemed  now  to  claim  for  herself  credit  for  « 
clear  exposition  of  the  contents  of  this  Bill,  in  spite  of  conatant 
interraptiona  from  a  factious  Opposition.  "  I  hope,"  she  aaid, 
"  that,  now  that  I  have  succeeded  in  making  you  understand,  yon 
will  speak  to  Gwen  yourself.  I  suppose  she's  not  going  to  sbv 
downstairs  all  night." 

The  Earl  also  supposed  not.  But  even  in  that  very  improbable 
event  the  resources  of  human  ingenuity  would  not  be  exhausted. 
He  could,  for  instance,  go  downstairs  to  speak  to  her.  But  other 
considerations  intervened.  Was  her  ladyship's  information  unim- 
peachable? Was  it  absolutely  impossible  that  she  abonld  have 
been  misled  in  any  particular!  Could  he,  in  fact,  consider  bis 
information  official? 

The  Countess  showed  unexampled  forbearaoce  under  i 
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trial.  **  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  how  perfectly  absurd  you  are  I  How 
can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  matter?  Listen  to  me  for  one 
nunnent  and  think.  When  a  girl  insists  on  talking  to  her  mother 
when  both  are  late  for  dinner,  and  have  hardly  five  minutes  to 
dieeSy  and  says  flatly,  '  Mamma  dear,  I  am  going  to  marry  So- 
and-so,  or  So-and-so ' — because  it's  exactly  the  same  thing,  whoever 
it  is — how  can  there  be  any  possibility  of  a  mistake  ?  " 

**Very  little,  certainly,"  says  the  Earl  reflectively.  He  seemed 
to  consider  the  point  slowly.  ''  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  all  cases.  This  case  is  peculiar — is 
peculiar.'' 

**  I  can't  see  where  the  peculiarity  comes  in.  You  mean  his  eyes. 
But  a  girl  either  is,  or  is  not,  in  love  with  a  man,  whether  he  has 
eyes  in  his  head  or  not." 

'^  Indisputably.  But  it  complicates  the  case.  You  must  admit, 
my  dear,  that  it  complicates  the  case." 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  unfeeling?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  say 
so  instead  of  beating  about  the  bush?  But  I  am  nothing  of  the 
•ort." 

"  My  dear,  am  I  likely  to  say  so  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  me  hint 
such  a  thing?  But  one  may  be  sincerely  sorry  for  the  victim  of 
such  an  awful  misfortune,  and  yet  feel  that  his  blindness  compli- 
cates matters.    Because  it  docs." 

**  Fm  not  sure  that  I  understand  what  you  are  driving  at.  Per- 
liapa  we  are  talking  about  different  things."  This  is  not  entirely 
without  forbearance — may  show  a  trace  of  uncalled-for  patience, 
aa  towards  an  undeserved  conundrum-monger. 

**  Perhaps  we  are,  my  dear.  But  as  to  what  I'm  driving  at.  Can 
yoo  recaU  what  Gwen  said  about  his  eyes  ? " 

"  I  think  so.  Let  me  see.  .  .  .  Yes — she  said  did  I  know  any- 
thing against  him.  I  said — nothing  except  his  eyes.  And  then 
ahe  said — ^I  recollect  it  quite  plainly — *  Who  destroyed  his  sight  ? 
Ten  me  that!'" 

•*  What  did  you  answer  to  that  ? " 

^  I  refused  to  talk  any  longer,  and  said  you  and  she  must  settle 
it  your  own  way." 

*^  Nothing  else?" 

**0h — ^well — ^nothing — nothing  to  speak  of!  Lutwyche  came 
worrying  in  with  hot  water." 

The  Earl  sat  cogitating  until  her  ladyship  roused  him  by  saying 
"Well!"  rather  tartly.  Then  he  echoed  back:— "Well,  Philippa, 
I  think  possibly  you  are  right." 

""Only  possibly!" 
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"Probdbly  then.     Yes — certainly  probably!" 

"What  about?" 

"'I  thoufrbt  I  understood  you  to  soy  that,  in  your  opioion,  G» 
had  got  it  into  her  head  thnt  .  .  ."  ^ 

"  Oh  deftr !  .  .  .  There — never  mind  I — go  on."  She  conBidertd 
her  huBbaiid  a  prolix  Earl,  sometimes. 

",  ,  .  That  the  accident  was  ovr  fault,  and  that  it  was  her  do^ 
to  make  it  up  to  him." 

"  Of  coarse  she  has.     What  did  you  suppose? " 

"  I  BUK>o3ed  she  might  have — « — fallen  in  lore  with  him.  ] 
thought  you  thought  so.  too,  from  what  you  said." 

"My  d&ar  Alexander,  shnll  I  never  make  you  understand!"' 
Her  ladyaliip  only  used  tlie  long  inconvenient  name  to  emphasize 
rhetoric,  which  «he  did  also  in  this  instance  by  making  every  note 
staccato.  ''Gweii.  has,  fallen,  in,  love,  with,  Mr.  Torrens,  because, 
we,  did  it9    Now  do  you  see!" 

"She  has  a — mixture  of  motives,  in  fact?" 

"Absolutely  none  whatever!  She's  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  him  became  his  eyes  ore  out.  No  other  reason  in  life^  What 
earthly  good  do  you  think  the  child  diinkg  ah*:  <.\ttiid  do  iiim  it  she 
didn't  love  him?  Men  will  never  understand  girls  if  they  live 
till  Doomsday." 

The  Earl  did  not  grapple  with  the  problems  this  suggested ;  but 
reflected,  while  her  ladyship  waited  explieitty.  At  last  he  said: — 
"  It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  if  Gwen's  .  .  .  predilection  for 
this  man  depends  in  any  degree  on  a  mistaken  conviction  of  duty, 
the  only  course  open  to  us  is  to — to  temporise — to  deprecate  rash 
actions  and  undertakings.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
impossible  to  condemn  or  find  fault  with  either.  It  is  perfectly 
inconceivable  that  poor  Torrens — should  have — should  have  taken 
any  initiative.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  what  nonsense!  Of  course,  Gwen  did  that.  She 
proposed  to  him  when  I  was  away  at  the  flower-show.  .  .  ." 

"Philippa — how  can  you?  How  would  such  a  thing  be  poat^let 
Really— reoHy.'  ,  .  ." 

"  Well,  really  really  as  much  as  you  like,  but  any  woman  could 
propose  to  a  blind  man — a  little  way  off,  certainly — only  I  don't 
know  that  Gwen  .  .  ."  However,  the  Countess  stopped  short 
of  her  daughter's  reference  to  a  respectful  distance  and  card- 
leaving. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Gwen  and  Irene  were  audible  on  the 
stairs,  suggesting  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  Earl  said: — ^"I 
think  I  shall  go  and  see  Torrens  as  soon  as  there's  quiet.    I  have 
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gone  to  bim  every  evening  till  now.  I  may  cj/eak  to  him  ah^'jt 
this.''  To  which  her  ladyship  replied: — **  Now  mind  you  jmt  y^  jr 
foot  down.  What  I  am  always  afraid  of  with  you  i<  irid<"-i-iMi. " 
He  made  no  answer,  hut  listened,  waiting  for  th«^  la«t  di-upii^-nr^jri'-^; 
coQchwards.  Then  he  went  to  his  room  for  hi-  harir]-l;inip.  u-. 
described,  and  after  satisfying  himself  ahout  that  r-ori fhi^rr.jt ion's 
non-existence,  was  just  in  time  to  cro:^f!  Mis<^  liir-kf-n-ou,  a  '.v;iif 
overdue,  and  wonder  what  on  earth  had  rnado  that  v-ry  -pirit 
and  image  of  all  conformity  guilty  of  such  a  la [»•'•. 

Then  followed  his  interview  with  Mr.  Torn-n-  alnady  /li't;iiK-'|. 
Perhaps  the  foregoing  should  have  oomcr  first.  If  i'v*t  vf^u  nt«ll 
the  tale  you  can  make  it  do  8o.  But  what'rvfrr  you  do  ho  r:inful 
to  insist  on  that  point  of  not  talking  hf-forc  th<*  "•frvuiif-.  iMv-ll 
on  the  fact  that  Miss  Lutwyche  went  -traipht  to  th*-  S»Tvif!it-' 
Hall,  after  putting  a  finishing  touch  on  her  yjun;;  l:idy-)iip,  and 
uid  to  the  housekeeper: — "You'll  ho  vf-ry  rarcful.  Mr-.  Madiarn. 
lo-'say  nothing  whatever  about  her  younj;  la«lyhhip  and  Mr.  'J'ur- 
renaon*';  it  being  one  of  her  i>eculiariti«-.-  t«)  ah'-r  thi-  nain*-  ol" 
visitors  on  the  strength  of  alleget]  set- ret  informatinn.  to  prove 
tfait  she  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  family.  To  whi^-h  Mr-^. 
Misham  replied: — "Why  not  be  out-^pokiMi,  Anm*  I.ut-.vyrln-^ " 
provoking,  or  licensing,  further  illumination  on  the  suhjcrt :  with 
the  result  that  in  half  an  hour  the  houscliold  wa^  oii.-4-rviii^'^  di>- 
cfeet  silence  about  it,  and  exacting?  sohinn  promi<«'s  (»f  ((lual 
discretion  from  acquaintancres  as  «li>rrn'f't  a^  it-<*lt'.  Hut  th«-n' 
i^re  words  between  Mrs.  Starfield,  the  (.'ountc»'s  ahrttor  in  dn-^^- 
ipg,  and  Miss  Lutwyche;  the  former  having  found  hcr^'lf  tore- 
stalled  in  her  theory  of  the  arpumt-nt  in  tin*  Lih'ary,  which  >lic 
had  reported  as  the  cause  c»f  dchiy,  hy  the  hitter's  prompt  expres- 
sion of  cautious  reserve,  and  having  accused  her  of  throwing  out 
hints  and  nothing  to  go  upon.  Whereupon  the  you  up:  wunum  had 
lAdignantly  repudiated  the  idea  that  a  frank  nature  like  liers  (*onld 
be  capable  of  an  underhand  insiintendo,  and  had  felt  a  ^reat  and 
joet  satisfaction  with  her  powers)  of  handling  her  mother-tongue. 


OHAPTER  X^^" 

PfirCHOLOODDV  IBODT   THE  OOUHnV.      HOW   OWBlf   VODUmV   00   TO 
ATHENS,  0>  BOU,  OB  TO  RlOVt  HBUnO.     BCT  SHK  WOULD  00  WItH 

HER  ooxmn  ou>  to  wnmnma  squabe.   how  thkt  raon  om  to 
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VKABS  AOa     HOW  A  LADT  AMD  OnmBUIT  rCUFBt  rABIBBt  MV 

The  Coantees  ai  ADoerter  was  raiatakeD  iriwn  she  said  to  Gwen.** 

mother  that  that  young  lad;  was  sure  to  cool  down,  as  other  young 
ladies,  noteworthily  her  own  mother's  daughter,  had  done  under 
like  circumstances.  The  story  prefers  this  elaborate  way  of  refer- 
ring to  what  that  august  lady  said  to  herself,  to  more  literal  and 
commonplace  formulas  of  speech;  because  it  emphasizes  the  official, 
personal,  and  historical  character  of  the  speaker,  the  hearer,  and 
the  instance  she  cited,  respectively.  She  spoke  as  a  Countess,  a 
Woman  of  the  World,  one  who' knew  what  her  duty  was  to  herself 
and  her  daughter,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  perform  it,  and 
□ot  be  influenced  by  sentimental  nonsense.  She  listened  as  a 
parent,  really  very  fond  of  this  beautiful  creature  for  which  she 
waa  responsible,  and  painfully  conscious  of  a  bias  towards  senti- 
mental nonsense,  which  taxed  her  respect  for  her  official  adviser. 
She  referred  to  her  historical  precedent — her  own  earl,y  experience 
— with  a  confidence  akin  to  that  of  the  passenger  in  sight  of  Calais, 
who  dares  to  walk  about  the  deck  because  he  knows  how  soon  it 
will  be  safe  to  say  he  was  always  a  very  good  sailor. 

But  just  as  that  very  good  sailor  is  never  quite  free  from  painful 
memories  of  moments  on  the  voyage,  over  which  he  might  hove 
bad  to  draw  a  veil,  so  this  lady  had  to  be  constantly  on  her  guard 
against  recurrent  images  of  her  historical  precedent,  during  her 
periods  of  wavering  between  her  two  suitors.  Could  she  not  re- 
member— could  she  ever  forget  rather?— Romeo's  passionate 
epistles  and  Juliet's  passionate  answers,  during  that  period  of 
enforced  separation ;  when  the  latter  had  not  begun  to  cool  down, 
and  was  still  able  to  speak  of  Owen's  father — undeveloped  then 
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in  that  capacity — as  a  tedious,  middle-aged  prig  whom  her  ridicu- 
lous aunt  wanted  to  force  upon  her?  Was  it  a  sufHcient  set-off 
against  all  this  fiery  correspondence  that  she  had  humed  one 
preposterous — and  red-hot — effusion,  and  started  seriously  on  cool- 
ing, because  a  friend  brought  her  news  that  Romeo  was  not  pining 
at  all,  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  danced  three  waltzes  with  a  fas- 
cinating cousin  of  hers?  Of  course  it  was,  said  the  Countess  offi- 
cially, and  she  had  behaved  like  a  good  historical  precedent,  which 
Gwen  would  follow  in  due  course.    Give  her  time. 

Nevertheless  her  unofficial  self  was  grave  and  reflective  more 
than  once  over  the  likeness  of  this  young  Adrian  to  Hamilton,  his 
father,  especially  in  his  faculty  for  talking  nonsense.  Some  peo- 
ple seemed  to  think  his  verses  good.  Perhaps  the  two  things  were 
not  incompatible.  Hamilton  had  never  written  verses,  as  far  as 
she  knew.  No  doubt  that  Miss  Abercrombie  his  father  married 
was  responsible  for  the  poetry.  If  he  had  married  another  Miss 
Abercrombie  it  might  have  been  (]uite  different.  She  found  it 
convenient  to  utilise  a  second  example  of  the  same  name;  some 
suppositions  are  more  convenient  than  others.  She  shirked  one 
which  would  have  cancelled  Owen,  as  an  impossibility.  One  must 
look  accomplished  facts  in  the  face. 

The  cooling  down  did  not  start  with  the  alacrity  which  her 
ladyship  had  anticipated.  She  had  expecte<I  a  fall  of  at  least  one 
degree  in  the  thermometer  within  a  couple  of  months.  Time  seems 
long  or  short  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  are,  so  to  speak,  brought 
up  against  it.  Only  the  unwatched  pot  boils  over;  and,  broadly 
speaking,  pudding  never  cools,  and  blowing  rt»ally  does  very  little 
good.  This  lady  would  have  blown  her  daughter  metaphorically — 
perhaps  thrown  cold  water  on  her  passion  would  be  a  better  meta- 
phor— if  her  husband  had  not  earnestly  dissuade<l  her  from  doing 
so.  It  would  only  make  matters  worse.  If  Owen  was  to  marry 
a  blind  man,  at  least  do  not  let  her  do  it  in  order  to  contradict 
her  parents.  Fights  and  Love  Affairs  alike  are  grateful  to  by- 
standers who  do  not  interfere;  but  interference  is  admissible  in  the 
former,  to  assist  waverers  up  to  the  scrat<*h.  In  the  latter,  the 
sooner  time  is  called,  the  better  for  all  parties.  Rut  if  time  is 
called  too  soon,  ten  to  one  the  next  round  will  last  twice  as  long. 

The  Earl  also  interpostnl  upon  his  wife's  attempt  to  stipulate  for 
a  formal  declaration  of  reciprocal  banishment.  **  Very  well,  my 
dear  Philippal"  said  he.  "Forbid  their  meeting,  if  you  like! 
You  can  do  it,  because  Adrian  is  bound  in  honour  to  foni*ard  it 
if  we  insist.  But  in  my  opinion  you  will  by  doing  so  destroy  the 
last  chance  of  the  thing  dying  a  natural  death."    Said  Philippa : — 
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"I  don't  bdieve  you  want  it  to"— a  instruction  denounced,  we 
believe,  by  nnaitive  grammarians.  Tbe  Earl  let  it  pass,  reply- 
ing:— ''I  do  not  wish  it  to  die  a  violent  death."  Her  ladyship 
dropped  the  portcullis  of  her  mind  against  a  orowd  of  useless  re- 
flections. One  was,  whether  ber  own  relation  with  this  young  man's 
father  bad  died  a  violent  death;  and,  if  so,  was  she  any  tbe  worse? 
The  rest  were  a  motley  erowd.  with  "  might  have  been !  "  tattooed 
upon  their  brows  and  woven  into  the  patterns  of  the  garments. 
Among  tb^n,  two  images — a  potential  Adrian  and  a  potential 
Gwen — each  with  one  variation  of  parentage,  but  quite  out  of 
court  for  Sb  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Are  the  Countess's 
thoughts  obeecre  to  you!  They  were,  to  her.  So  she  refused  to 
entertain  tbem. 

In  the  Eari'»  mind  there  was  an  element  bred  of  his  short  daily 
visita  to  tbe  young  man,  whose  disaster  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  self-reproach  to  him.  If  only  its  victim  had  been  repugnant 
to  him,  he  would  have  been  greatly  helped  in  the  continual  verdicts 
of  the  Court  of  hia  own  eonscienee,  which  frequently  discharged 
him  without  «  ^tiiin  on  hh  character.  How  came  it.  then,  that 
he  so  soon  found  himself  back  in  the  dock,  or  re-arguing  the  case 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner)  Probably  his  sentiments  towards  the 
young  man  himself  were  responsible  for  some  of  his  discontent 
with  his  own  impartial  justice,  however  emphatically  he  rejected 
the  idea.  There  is  nothing  like  a  course  of  short  attendancea  at 
the  bedside  of  a  patient  to  generate  an  affection  for  its  occupant, 
and  in  this  case  everything  was  in  its  favour.  All  question  of 
responsibility  for  Adrian's  accident  apart,  there  was  enough  in  his 
personality  to  get  at  the  Earl's  soft  comers,  especially  the  one  that 
constantly  reminded  its  owner  that  he  was  now  without  a  son  and 
heir.  For,  since  hia  son  Frank  was  drowned,  he  was  the  father 
of  daughters  only.  It  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  enter 
some  protest  against  any  but  8  spontaneous  cancelling  of  Owen's 
trotbplight.  It  was  only  fair  that  spontaneity  should  have  a  chance. 
He  did  not  much  believe  that  the  cooling  down  process  would  be 
materially  assisted  by  a  spell  of  separation;  but  if  Philippa  would 
not  be  content  without  it,  try  it,  by  all  means  1  If  she  could  per- 
suade her  daughter  to  go  with  her  to  Paris,  Rome,  Athene — New 
York,  for  that  matter! — why.  go!  But  the  Earl's  shrug  as  he  said 
this  meant  that  her  young  ladyship  had  still  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  that  pig-headed  young  beauties  in  love  were  kittle  cattle  to 
shoe  behind.  Those  were  the  words  his  braiu  toyed  with,  over  tbe 
case,  for  a  moment. 

The  reckoning  bristled  with  difiiculties,  and  every  unit  was  di»- 
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putecL  Paris  was  not  fit  to  be  visited,  with  the  present  govern- 
ment; and  was  not  safe,  for  that  matter.  Cholera  was  raging  in 
BiMoe.  Athens  was  a  mass  of  ruins  from  the  recent  earthquakes. 
Owen  wavered  a  moment  over  New  York,  not  seriously  suggested. 
It  was  80  absurd  as  to  be  worth  a  thought.  This  seems  strange 
to  UB,  nowadays;  but  it  was  then  nearly  as  far  a  cry  to  Broadway 
as  it  is  now  to  Tokio. 

Appeals  to  Owen  to  go  abroad  with  her  mother  failed.  She 
also  made  difficulties — good  big  ones — about  going  with  her  parents 
to  Scotland.  Her  scheme  was  transparent,  though  she  indignantly 
disdliimed  it.  How  could  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  accuse 
her  of  conspiring  with  Irene  towards  a  visit  to  that  young  lady 
at  Pensham  Steynes  ?  Had  she  not  promised  to  live  without  seeing 
Adrian  for  six  months,  and  was  she  not  to  be  trusted  to  keep  her 
word? 

She  really  wished  to  convince  her  father  of  the  reality  of  her 
attachment,  apart  from  compensation  due  to  loss  of  sight.  So 
she  agreed  to  accompany  Cousin  Clotilda  to  London,  and  to  stay 
with  her  at  the  town -mansion  of  the  Maeganister  More,  who  had 
just  departed  this  life,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the 
said  Cousin,  his  only  daughter  and  heiress.  She  rather  looked 
forward  to  a  sojourn  in  the  great  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  a 
mysterious  survival  of  the  Early  Georges,  which  had  not  been  really 
tenanted  for  years,  though  Sister  Nora  had  camped  in  it  on  an 
upstairs  floor  you  could  see  Hampstead  Heath  from.  It  would 
be  fun  to  lead  a  gypsy  life  there,  building  castles  in  the  air  with 
Sister  Nora's  great  inheritance,  and  sometimes  peeping  into  the 
^leat  unoccupied  rooms,  all  packed-up  mirrors  and  chandeliers  and 
consoles  and  echoes  and  rats — a  very  rough  inventory,  did  you  say  ? 
But  admit  that  you  know  the  house!  Its  individuality  is  unim- 
portant here,  except  in  so  far  as  it  supplied  an  attraction  to  Lon- 
don for  a  love-sick  young  lady.  Its  fascination  and  mystery  were 
strong.  So  were  the  philanthropies  that  Sister  Nora  was  returning 
to,  refreshed  by  a  twelve-month  of  total  abstinence,  with  more 
power  to  her  elbow  from  a  huge  balance  at  her  banker's,  specially 
contrived  to  span  the  period  needed  for  the  putting  of  affairs  in 
order. 

So  when  Miss  Qrahame — that  was  the  family  name — went  on 
to  London,  after  a  month^s  stay  at  the  Towers.  Cwen  was  to  ac- 
company her.  That  was  the  arrangement  agreed  upon.  But  before 
they  departed,  they  paid  a  visit  to  Granny  Marrable  at  Chorlton. 
who  was  delighted  at  the  reappearance  of  Sister  Nora,  and  was 
guilty  of  some  very  transparent  insincerity  in  her  professions  of 


heartfelt  Boriow  for  the  Maf^anister  More. 
Boon  dismisBed  from  the  convereation,  to 
Wardle. 

Her  young  ludj-ship  from  the  Cattle  hardly  k 
Dave.     In  fact,  his  fame  reached  her  for  the  t 
drove  past  the  little  church  at  Chorlton  on  thtii 
Cottage,  Mrs.    Marrable's  reBJdence,     SisUr  No 
afraid  she  had  "  forgotten  Dave's  letter  after  a" 
it,  in  her  bagi  aud  rejoiced,  for  bad  she  i 
it  to  Qrann;  Marrable,  to  whom — not  to  her 
after  Dare's  return  laet  year  to  his  parents, 
or  professed  to  he,  greatly  interested;  reading  t 
to  herself  while  her  cousin  and  Granny  Morrab 
writer.    But  E^lie  was  fain  to  ask  for  an  occasion 
Bome  obscaritj'  in  thi'  text. 

It  was  manifestly  a  dictated  letter,  written  ia 
of  an  old  person,  but  not  an  uneducated  one  b] 
miBSpellinge  bi'ing  really  tnlelligent  renderings 
tion  of  the  dictator.  As,  for  inslanee,  the  opening 
Marrowbone,"  which  caused  the  reader  to  remi 
that  doesn't  mean  that  the  writer  thinks  you  spe>' 
way,  Mrs.  Marrable.  only  that  the  child  saya  M 
owner  of  the  name  assented,  saying: — "  That  won 
yes."  And  hor  ladyship  profeede<l :  ''  I  like  yo' 
Thrale.  I  like  Master  Marmaduke !  "— This  wa 
convalescent,  he  who  had  an  unnatural  passion  i 
likened  to  Ariadne — ■"  I  like  Sister  Nora.  I  like 
Fanner  Jones,  but  not  much.  I  am  going  to  g 
and  shall  kno'w  how  to  read  and  write  with  a  p< 
"  Quite  a  love-letter,"  said  Qwen,  aft^r  explanati 
referred  to— bh  that  "the  lady"  was  the  mnthe 
aonal  ladyshiti;  that  is,  the  Countess  herself, 
identifying  one  nf  the  characters:—"  But  that  wi 
Fanner  Jones.  He  didn't  like  Farmer  Jones  at 
That's  not  all.  What's  thisC  She  went  on,- 
"'Writited  for  me  by  Mrs.  Picture  upstairs  q  ' 
hink.'  I  see  lio  Ims  ^ipicd  it  himscK,  rather  laH 
is  Mrs.  Pictur.',   wh-  wi-iie?  for  him." 

"  We  heard  a  great  deal  about  Mrs.  Picture, 
Nora  thought  her  name  might  be  Mrs.  Pitchei  ^_  ._„,      -j^ 

could  hardly  say  myself,"  said  Granny  Marrable  diffidently. 

Owen  speculated.    "  Pilcher,  or  Pilchard,  perhaps !     It  couldn't 
be  Picture.    What  did  he  tell  you  about  herl " 
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''Oh  dear — a  many  things!  Mrs.  Picture  had  been  out  to  sea, 
a  ship.  But  she  will  be  very  old,  too,  Mrs.  Picture.  I  call  to 
mind  now,  that  the  dear  child  couldn't  tell  me  from  Mrs.  Picture 
when  he  first  came,  by  reason  of  the  white  hair.  So  she  may  be 
nUfii  my  own  age." 

Qwem  was  looking  puzzled  over  something  in  the  letter.  " '  Out 
to  sea  in  a  ship  1 ' "  she  repeated.  ^^  I  wonder,  has  ^  decks '  anything 
to  do  with  that?  .  .  .  N-n-no! — it  must  be  *  desk.'  It  can't  be 
anything  else."  It  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Prichard's  literal  accept- 
ance of  Dave's  pronunciation.  But  it  had  a  nautical  air  for  the 
moment,  and  seemed  somehow  in  keeping  with  that  old  lady's 
marine  experience. 

Widow  Thrale  then  came  in,  bearing  an  armful  of  purchases 
from  the  village.  With  her  were  two  convalescents;  who  must 
have  nearly  done  convalescing,  they  shouted  so.  The  ogress  abated 
them  when  she  found  her  graimy  had  august  company,  and  re- 
moved them  to  sup  apart  with  an  anaemic  eight-year-old  little  girl; 
in  none  of  whom  Sister  Nora  showed  more  than  a  lukewarm  in- 
terest, comparing  them  all  disparagingly  with  Dave.  In  fact, 
she  was  downright  unkind  to  the  anaemic  sample,  likening  her  to 
knuckle  of  veal.  It  was  true  that  this  little  girl  had  a  stye  in 
her  eye,  and  two  corkscrew  ringlets,  and  lacked  complete  training 
in  the  use  of  the  pocket-handkerchief.  All  the  ogress  seemed  to 
die  out  of  Widow  Thrale  in  her  presence,  and  the  visitors  avoided 
contact  with  her  studiously.  She  seemed  malignant,  too,  driving 
her  chin  like  a  knife  into  the  nuque  of  one  of  the  small  boys,  who 
kicked  her  shins  justifiably.  However,  thoy  all  went  away  to  con- 
valesce elsewhere,  as  soon  as  their  guardian  the  ogress  had  trans- 
planted from  a  side-table  a  complete  tea -possibility;  a  tray  that 
might  be  likened  to  Minerva,  springing  fully  armed  from  the  head 
of  Jove.  "  Your  ladyship  will  take  tea,''  said  Granny  Marrable,  in 
a  voice  that  betrayed  a  doubt  whether  the  Norman  Conquest  could 
consistently  take  tea  with  (lurth  the  Swineherd. 

Her  ladyship  had  no  such  misgiving.  But  an  aristocratic  preju- 
dice dictated  a  reservation : — "  Only  it  must  be  poure<l  straight 
off  before  it  gets  like  ink.  .  .  .  Oh,  stop! — it's  too  black  already. 
A  little  hot  water,  thank  you  I "  And  then  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  cold 
blood,  actually  stood  her  Ro<*kingham  teapot  on  the  hob;  to  be- 
come an  embittered  deadly  poison,  a  slayer  of  the  sleep  of  all  human 
creatures  above  a  certain  standard  of  education.  When  all  other 
class  distinctions  are  abolished,  this  one  will  remain,  like  the  bones 
of  the  Apteryx. 

"  We'll  pay  a  visit  to  Dave,"  said  Sister  Nora.    "  Perhaps  he'll 
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introduce  ua  to  Ura.  Pictme."  Notliing  hung  on  the  conversBtiun, 
and  Mrs.  Picture,  alwaTB  under  that  name — there  being  indeed 
none  to  correct  it — cropped  up  and  vanished  as  often  as  Dave  was 
referred  to.  One  knows  how  readi]y  the  distortions  of  spee^  of 
some  lovable  little  man  or  maid  will  displace  proper  names,  whose 
owners  usually  suirrender  ibem  without  protest.  That  Granny 
Marrowbone  and  Htb.  Picture  were  thereafter  accepted  as  the 
working  designations  of  the  old  twins  was  entirely  owing  to  Dave 
Wardle. 

"  Mrs.  Picture  lives  upstairs,  it  seems,"  said  Gwen,  referring 
to  the  letter.  "  I  wonder  you  saw  nothing  of  her.  Cousin 
Chloe." 

"Why  should  I,  deart  I  neyer  went  upstairs.  I  heard  of  her 
because  the  little  sister-poppet  wanted  to  take  the  doll  I  gave 
b^r  to  show  to  a  person  the  old  prizefighter  spoke  of  as  the  old 
party  two-pair-up.    Sut  I  thought  the  name  was  Bird." 

"A  prizefighter!  "  said  Gwen.  **  How  interesting!  We  mutt 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Wardle  family.  Is  it  a  very  awful  place  they  live 
in?"  This  question  was  asked  in  the  hope  of  an  affirmative 
answer,  Gwen  having  been  promised  exeiting  and  terrible  experi- 
ences of  London  slums. 

"  Sapps  Court? "  said  Miss  Grahame,  speaking  from  experience. 
"  Oh  no! — quite  a  respectable  place.  Not  like  places  I  could  show 
you  out  of  Drury  Lane.  I'll  show  you  the  place  where  Jo  was, 
in  this  last  Dickens."  Which  would  fix  the  date  of  this  story,  if 
nothing  else  did. 

Granny  Marrowbone  looked  awestruck  at  this  lady's  impressive 
knowledge  of  the  wicked  metropolis,  and  was,  moreover,  uneasy 
about  Dave's  surroundings.  She  had  had  several  other  letters 
from  Dave;  the  latter  ones  to  some  extent  in  his  own  caligraphy, 
which  often  rendered  them  obscure.  But  the  breadth  of  style  which 
distinguished  his  early  dictated  correspondence  was  always  in  evi- 
dence, and  such  passages  as  lent  themselves  to  interpretation  some- 
times contained  suggestions  of  influences  at  work  which  made 
her  uneasy  about  his  future.  These  were  often  reinforced  by 
hieroglyphs,  and  one  of  these  in  particular  appeared  to  refer  to 
persons  or  associations  she  shrank  from  picturing  to  herself  ns 
making  part  of  the  child's  life.  She  handed  the  letter  which 
contained  it  to  Sister  Nora,  and  watched  her  face  anxiously  as  she 
examined  it. 

Sister  Nora  interpreted  it  promptly.  "A  culprit  running  away 
from  the  Police,  evidently.  His  legs  ore  stiff,  but  the  action  is 
brisk.     I  should  say  he  would  get   away.     The  police   seem  to 
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threaten,  but  not  to  be  acting  promptly.  What  do  you  think, 
Owent" 

**  Unquestionably !  "  said  Gwen.  "  The  Police  are  very  impressive 
with  their  batons.  But  what  on  earth  is  this  thing  underneath 
the  malefactor?"  Sister  Nora  went  behind  her  chair,  and  they 
piuzled  over  it,  together.    It  was  inscrutable. 

At  last  Sister  Nora  said  slowly,  as  though  still  labouring  with 
perplexity: — "Is  it  possible? — but  no,  it's  impossible — ^possible  he 
means  that?  .  .  ." 

"  Possible  he  means  what  ?  " 

**My  idea  was — but  I  think  it's  quite  out  of  the  question 

Well! — ^you  know  there  is  a  prison  called  *  The  Jug,'  in  that  sort 
of  class?" 

**  I  didn't  know  it.  It  looks  very  like  a  jug,  though — the  thing 
does.  .  .  .  Yes — he's  a  prisoner  that's  got  out  of  prison.  He  must 
have  had  the  Jug  all  to  himself,  though,  it's  so  small  I " 

**I  do  believe  that's  what  it  is,  upon  my  word.  There  was  an 
escape  from  Coldbath  Fields — which  is  called  the  Stone  Jug — 
aome  time  back,  that  was  in  the  papers.  It  made  a  talk.  That's 
it,  I  do  believe  I "  Sister  Nora  was  pleased  at  the  solution  of  the 
riddle;  it  was  a  feather  in  Dave's  cap. 

Said  Gwen : — "  He  did  escape,  though !  I'm  glad.  He  must 
have  been  a  cheerful  little  culprit.  I  should  have  been  sorry  for 
him  to  get  into  the  hands  of  those  wooden  police."  Her  accept- 
ance of  Dave's  Impressionist  Art  as  a  presentment  of  facts  was 
a  tribute  to  the  force  of  his  genius.  Some  explanatory  lettering, 
of  mixed  founts  of  type,  had  to  be  left  undeciphered. 

The  ogress  came  back  from  the  convalescents;  having  assigned 
them  their  teas,  and  enjoined  peace.  "  You  should  ask  her  lady- 
ship to  read  what's  on  the  back,  Granny,"  she  said;  not  to  presume 
overmuch  by  direct  speech  to  the  young  lady  from  the  Towers. 
The  old  lady  said  acquiescingly : — "  Yes,  child,  that  would  be  best. 
If  you  please,  my  lady  I  " 

"This  writing  here?"  said  Gwen,  turning  the  paper.  "Oh  yes 
— ^this  is  Mrs.  Picture  again.  *Dave  says  I  am  to  write  for  him 
what  this  is  he  has  drawed  for  Granny  Marrowbone  to  see.  The 
lady  may  see  it,  too.'  .  .  .  That's  not  me;  he  doesn't  know 
me.  .  .  .    Oh,  I  see! — it's  my  mother.  .  .  ." 

"Yea — that's  Cousin  Philippa.    Go  on." 

Gwen  went  on : — "  *  It  is  the  Man  in  High  Park  at  the  Turpen- 
tine Micky ' — some  illegible  name — *  knew  and  that  is  Michael  in 
the  comer  larfing  at  the  Spolice.  The  Man  has  got  out  of  sprizzing 
$fid  the  Spolice  will  not  cop  him.'    There  was  no  room  for  Michael 
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Somebody,  and  he  hasn't  worked  out  well,"  said  Gwen,  turning 
the  image  of  Michael  several  ways  up,  to  determine  its  components. 
But  it  was  too  Impressionist.  "  I  suppose  *  cop '  means  capture  ?  " 
said  she. 

"  That's  it,"  said  Sister  Nora.  "  I  think  I  know  who  Michael 
is.  He's  Michael  Rackstraw,  a  boy.  Dave's  Uncle  had  a  bad  im- 
pression of  him — said  he  would  live  to  be  hanged  at  an  early  date. 
He  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  that  that  young  Micky  had  been 
pinched,  any  minute.  *  Pinched '  is  the  same  as  *  copped.'  Uncle 
Moses'  slang  is  out-of-date." 

She  looked  again  at  the  undeciphered  inscription.  "I  think 
'  Michael '  ei^lains  this  lot  of  big  and  little  letters,"  she  said ;  and 
read  them  out  as :  "  *  m,  i,  K,  e,  y,  S-,  f ,  r,  e,  N,  g.'  Mickey's  friend, 
evidently ! " 

"  Oh,  dearie  me ! "  said  the  old  lady.  "  To  think  now  that  that 
dear  child  should  be  among  such  dreadful  ways.  I  do  wonder  now 
— and,  indeed,  my  lady  and  Miss  Nora,  I've  been  thinking  a  deal 
about  him,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  curly  brown  hair,  and  him  but 
just  turned  of  seven.  ...  I  have  been  thinking,  my  lady,  only 
perhaps  it's  hardly  for  me  to  say  ...  I  have  been  a  wondering 
whether  this  .  .  .  elderly  person  .  .  .  only  God  forgive  me  if  I 
do  her  wrong!  .  .  .  whether  this  Mrs.  Picture.  .  .  ."  Granny 
Marrable  wavered  in  her  indictment — hoped  perhaps  that  one  of 
the  ladies  would  catch  her  meaning  and  word  her  interpretation. 

Sister  Nora  understood,  and  was  quite  ready  with  one.  "  Oh 
yes,  I  see  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Marrable — whether  the  old  woman 
is  the  right  sort  of  old  woman  for  Dave.  And  it's  very  natural 
and  quite  right  of  you  to  wonder.  /  should  if  I  hadn't  seen  the 
boy's  parents — his  uncle  and  aunt.  .  .  .  Oh  yes,  of  course,  they 
are  not  his  parents  in  the  vulgar  sense!  Don't  be  commonplace, 
Gwen!  .  .  .  nice,  quiet,  old-fashioned  sort  of  folk,  devoted  to  the 
children.  As  for  the  prizefighting,  I  don't  tliink  anything  of  that. 
I'm  sure  he  fought  fair;  and  it  was  the  same  for  both  anyhow! 
He's  an  old  darling,  /  think.  I'll  show  him  to  you,  Gwen,  down 
his  native  court.  Really,  dear  Granny  Marrable,  I  don't  think 
you  need  be  the  least  uneasy.  We'll  go  and  see  Dave  the  moment 
we  get  up  to  London — won't  we,  Gwen  ? " 

"  We'll  go  there  first,"  said  Gwen.  But  for  all  this  reassurance 
the  old  lady  was  clearly  uneasy.  "  With  regard  to  the  boy  Michael," 
said  she  hesitatingly,  "did  you  happen,  ma'am,  to  see  the  boy 
Michael.  ...    I  mean,  did  he?  .  .  ." 

"Did  he  turn  up  when  I  was  there,  you  mean?  Well — ^no,  he 
didn't!    But  after  all,  what  does  the  boy  Michael  come  to  in  it? 
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He'd  made  a  slide  down  the  middle  of  the  Court,  and  Uncle  Moses 
prophesied  his  death  on  the  gallows!  But,  dear  me,  all  children 
make  slides — girls  as  well  as  hoys.  I  used  to  make  slides,  all  by 
myself,  in  Scotland." 

Granny  Marrable's  mind  ran  back  seventy  years  or  so.  "Yes, 
indeed,  that  is  true ;  and  so  did  I."  She  nodded  towards  the  chim- 
neyshelf,  where  the  mill-model  stood — Dave's  model.  "  There's  the 
mill  where  I  had  my  childhood,  and  it's  there  to  this  day,  they 
tell  me,  and  working.  And  the  backwater  above  the  dam,  it's 
there,  too,  I  lay,  where  my  sister  Maisie  and  I  made  a  many 
slides  when  it  froze  over  in  the  winter  weather.  And  there's  me 
and  Maisie  in  our  lilac  frocks  and  white  sun-bonnets.  Five-and- 
forty  years  ago  she  died,  out  in  Australia.  But  I've  not  forgotten 
Maisie." 

She  could  mention  Maisie  more  serenely  than  Mrs.  Prichard, 
per  contra,  could  mention  Phcobe.  But,  then,  think  how  differently 
the  forty-five  years  had  been  filled  out  in  either  case.  Maisie  had 
been  forced  to  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice  through  so  many  years 
of  miseria.  Phoebe's  journey  across  the  desert  of  Life  had  paused 
at  many  an  oasis,  and  their  images  remained  in  her  mind  to  blunt 
the  tooth  of  Memory.  The  two  ladies  at  least  heard  nothing  in 
the  old  woman's  voice  that  one  does  not  hear  in  any  human  voice 
when  it  speaks  of  events  very  long  past. 

Gwen  showed  an  interest  in  the  mill.  "You  and  your  sister 
were  very  much  alike,"  she  said. 

"We  were  twins,"  said  Granny  Marrable.  But,  as  it  chanced, 
Gwen  at  this  moment  looked  at  her  watch,  and  found  it  had 
8topi)ed.  She  missed  the  old  woman's  last  words.  When  she  had 
satisfied  herself  that  the  watch  was  still  going  she  found  that 
Granny  Marrable's  speech  had  lost  its  slight  trace  of  sadness. 
She  had  become  a  mere  recorder,  viva  voce.  "  Maisie  married  and 
went  abroad — oh  dear,  near  sixty  years  ago!  She  died  out  there 
just  after  our  father — yes,  quite  forty-five — forty-six  years  ago!" 
Her  only  conscious  suppression  was  in  slurring  over  the  gap  be- 
tween Maisie's  departure  and  her  husband's;  for  both  ladies  took 
her  meaning  to  be  that  her  sister  married  to  go  abroad,  and  did 
not  return. 

It  was  more  conversation-making  than  curiosity  that  made  Owen 
ask: — "  Where  was  *  abroad  '?  I  mean,  where  did  your  sister  go? " 
The  old  lady  repeated : — "  To  where  she  met  her  death,  in  Aus- 
tralia. Five-and-forty  years  ago.  But  I  have  never  forgotten 
Maisie."  Gwen,  looking  more  closely  at  the  mill-model  as  one 
bound  to  show  interest^  said ; — "  And  this  is  w\\<iT^.  7^>3l  >y^^<i  \.^ 
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slide  on  the  ioe  with  her,  on  the  milt-dam,  all  that  time  ago.  Just 
fancy! "  The  «ferenoe  to  Maisie  was  the  merest  chat  by  the  way; 
and  the  convarsation,  at  this  meution  nf  the  ice.  harked  buck  to 
Sapps  Court. 

"Of  coune  you  made  slides,  Granny  Marrahle,"  said  Sister 
N'orai  "and  very  likely  somebody  else  tumbled  down  on  the  slides. 
But  you  hare  never  beeu  hanged,  and  Michael  won't  be  hanged. 
It  was  only  TIncle  Mosea'a  fun.  And  as  for  old  Mrs.  Picture,  I 
daresay  if  the  truth  were  known,  Mrs.  Picture's  a  very  nice  old 
lady?  I  like  her  for  taking  such  pains  with  Dave's  letter- writing. 
But  well  see  Ura.  Picture,  and  find  out  all  about  it.  Won't  we, 
Gwenf"  Gweii  assented  con  amore,  to  reassure  the  Granny,  who, 
however,  waa  evidently  only  Bilenced,  not  convinced,  about  this 
elderly  person  in  London,  that  sink  of  iniquities. 

Gwen  resumed  her  seat  and  took  another  cup  of  tea,  really  to 
please  her  boats,  as  the  tea  was  too  strong  for  anything.  Then 
Feudalism  saaertcd  itself  as  it  so  often  does  when  County  mag- 
nates foregather  with  village  minimates — is  that  the  right  word? 
Landmarks,  too,  indisputable  to  need  recognition  were  igrnored  alto- 
gether, and  all  the  hearsays  of  the  countryside  were  reviewed.  The 
grim  severance  between  class  and  class  that  up-to-date  legislation 
makes  every  day  more  and  more  well-defined  and  bitter  had  no 
existence  in  fifty-four  at  Chorlton -under- Bradbury.  Granny  Mar- 
rable  and  the  ogress,  for  instance,  could  and  did  seek  to  know  bow 
the  gentleman  was  that  met  with  the  accident  in  July.  Of  course, 
thep  knew  the  story  of  the  gentleman's  relation  with  "  Gwen  o'  the 
Towers,"  and  both  visitors  knew  they  knew  it;  but  that  naturally 
did  not  come  into  court.  It  underlay  the  pleasure  with  which 
they  heard  that  Mr.  Adrian  Torrens  was  all  but  well  again,  and 
that  the  doctors  said  his  eyesight  would  not  be  permanently  af- 
fected. Gwen  herself  volunteered  this  lie,  with  Sir  Coupland's 
assurance  in  her  mind  that,  if  Adrian's  sight  returned,  it  would 
probably  do  so  outright,  as  a  salve  to  her  conscience. 

"  There  now !  "  said  Widow  Thrale.  "  There  will  be  good  bear- 
ing for  Keziah  when  she  comes  nigh  by  us  next,  maybe  this  veiy 
day.  For  old  Stephen  he's  Just  gone  near  to  breaking  his  heart 
over  it,  taking  all  the  fault  to  himself."  Keziah  was  Eeziah  Solmes, 
Stephen  Solmes's  old  wife,  whose  sentimentsHsm  would  have  saved 
Adrian  Torrens's  eyesight  if  she  had  not  had  such  an  obstinate 
husband.  Stephen  was  a  connection  of  the  departed  saddler,  the 
speaker's  husband. 

Said  Sister  Nora  as  they  rose  to  rejoin  the  carriage: — "Now 
remember! — you're  not  to  fuss  over  Dave,  Mrs.   Thrale.     Well 
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see  that  he  comes  to  no  harm."  The  ogress  did  not  seem  so  uneasy 
about  the  child,  saying : — "  It's  the  picture  of  the  man  running 
from  the  Police  Granny  goes  by,  and  'tis  no  more  than  any  boy 
might  draw."  Whereat  Sister  Nora  said,  laughing :  "  You  needn't 
get  scared  about  Mickey,  if  that's  it.  He's  just  a  young  monkey." 
But  the  old  woman  seemed  still  to  be  concealing  disquiet,  saying 
only : — "  I  had  no  thought  of  the  boy."  She  had  formed  some  mis- 
apprehension of  Dave's  surrounding  influences,  which  seemed  hard 
to  clear  up. 

Riding  home  Gwen  turned  suddenly  to  her  cousin,  after  re- 
flective silence,  saying : — "  What  makes  the  old  Goody  so  ferocious 
against  the  little  boy's  Mrs.  Picture? "  To  which  the  reply  was: — 
"  Jealousy,  I  suppose.  What  a  beautiful  sunset !  That  means 
wind."  But  Sister  Nora  was  talking  rather  at  random,  and  there 
may  have  been  no  jealousy  of  old  Maisie  in  the  heart  of  old 
Phoebe. 

Moreover,  Gwen's  was  not  an  inquiry-question  demanding  an 
answer.  It  was  interrogative  chat.  She  was  thinking  all  the 
while  how  amused  Adrian  would  have  been  with  Dave's  letter  and 
the  escaped  prisoner.  Then  her  thought  was  derailed  by  one  of 
the  sudden  jerks  that  crossed  the  line  so  often  in  these  days. 
Chat  with  herself  must  needs  turn  on  the  mistakes  she  had  made 
in  not  borrowing  that  letter  to  enclose  with  her  next  one  to  Adrian, 
for  him  to  ...  to  what?  There  came  the  jerk  I  What  could  he 
see?  Indeed,  one  of  the  sorest  trials  of  this  separation  from  him 
was  the  way  her  correspondence — for  she  had  insisted  on  freedom 
in  this  respect — was  handicapped  by  his  inability  to  read  it.  How 
could  she  allow  all  she  longed  to  say  to  pass  under  the  eyes  even 
of  Irene,  dear  friend  though  she  had  become?  She  would  have 
given  worlds  for  an  automaton  that  could  read  aloud,  whose  speech 
would  repeat  all  its  eyes  saw,  without  passing  the  meaning  of  it 
through  an  impertinent  mind. 

Sister  Nora  was  quite  in  her  confidence  about  her  love-affair; 
in  fact,  she  had  seen  Adrian  for  a  moment,  her  arrival  at  the 
Towers  on  her  way  from  Scotland  after  her  father's  death  having 
overlapped  his  departure — which  had  been  delayed  a  few  days  by 
pretexts  of  a  shallow  nature — ^just  long  enough  to  admit  of  the 
introduction.  She  inclined  to  partisanship  with  the  Countess. 
Why — see  how  mad  the  whole  thing  was!  The  girl  had  fancied 
herself  in  love  with  him  after  seeing  him  barely  once,  for  five  min- 
utes. It  never  could  last.  She  was,  however,  quite  prepared  to 
back  Gwen  if  it  did  show  sigrns  of  being,  or  becoming,  a  grande 
passion.     Meanwhile,  evidently  the  kindest  thing  was  to  turn  her 
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mind  in  another  direction,  and  the  inoculation  of  an  Earl's  daugh- 
ter with  the  virus  of  au  enthusiasm  which  has  been  since  called 
slumming  presented  it^K  to  lier  in  tlie  light  of  an  eSort-worthr 
end.  Sister  Nora  was  far  ahead  of  her  time :  it  should  have  f allea 
twenty  years  later. 

But  she  was  not  going  to  imperii  her  chances  of  success  by 
using  too  Strom;  a  vims  at  the  first  injection.  Caution  was  eveiy- 
thing.  This  projected  visit  to  Sappa  Court  was  a  perfect  stepping- 
stone  to  a  stronger  regimen,  such  as  an  incursion  into  the  purlieus 
of  Drury  Lane.  Tom-all-alone's  might  overtax  the  nervous  system 
of  a  neophyte.  The  full-blown  horrors  which  civilisation  creates 
wholesale,  and  remedies  retail,  were  not  to  he  grappled  with  hy  un- 
trained hands.  A  time  might  come  for  that;  meanwhile — SapjDS 
Court,  clearly! 

The  two  ladies  had  a  quiet  drive  back  to  the  Towers.  How 
very  quiet  the  latter  end  of  a  drive  often  is,  us  far  as  talk  goes  I 
Does  the  O^mandian  silence  on  the  box  react  upon  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  ejqjedition,  or  is  it  the  hypnotic  effect  of  hoof- 
monotonyt  Laily  Gwen  and  Miss  Grahame  scarcely  exchanged  a 
word  until,  within  a  mile  of  the  house,  they  identified  two  pedes- 
trians. Of  whom  their  conversation  was  precisely  what  follows, 
not  one  word  more  or  less : — 

"  There  they  are,  Cousin  Chloe,  exactly  as  I  prophesied." 

"Well — why  shouldn't  they  be?" 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  about  shoulds  and  shouldn't.  I  merely 
referred  to  facta.  .  .  .     Come — say  you  think  it  ridiculous!  " 

"I  can't  see  why.  Their  demeanour  appears  to  me  unexcep- 
tionable, and  perfectly  dignified.  Everything  one  would  expect, 
knowing  the  parties.  .  .  ." 

"  Are  they  going  to  walk  about  like  that  to  all  eternity,  being 
unexceptionable?    That's  what  I  want  to  know?" 

"You  are  too  impatient,  dear!" 

"They  have  been  going  on  for  months  like  that;  at  least,  it 
seems  months.  And  never  getting  any  nearerl  And  then  when 
you  talk  to  them  about  each  other,  they  speak  of  each  other 
respectfully!  They  really  do.  He  says  she  is  a  shrewd  cAserver 
of  human  nature,  and  she  says  he  appears  to  have  had  most 
interesting  experiences.    Indeed,  I'm  not  exaggerating." 

"My  dear  Gwen,  what  do  you  expect?" 

"Oh — gou  know!  You're  only  making  believe.  Why,  when  I 
said  to  him  that  she  had  been  a  strikingly  pretty  girl  in  her  young 
days,  and  had  refused  no  end  of  offers  of  marriage,  he  .  .  .  What 
do  you  say^  " 
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**  I  aaid  '  not  no  end' " 

**  WeQ — of  course  not !    But  I  thought  it  as  well  to  say  so." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ?  " 

^^He  got  his  eyeglass  right  to  look  at  her,  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  her  before,  and  came  to  a  critical  decision : — ^  Ye-es,  yes,  yes — 
80  I  should  have  imagined.  Quite  so! '  It  amounted  to  acquiesc- 
ing in  her  having  gone  off,  and  was  distinctly  rude.  She's  better 
than  that  when  I  speak  to  her  about  him  certainly.  This  morning 
she  said  he  smoked  too  many  cigars." 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  Owen !    Why  was  that  better?  " 

"  Wxa — it's  a  little  difficult  to  say !  But  it  is  better,  distinctly. 
There — they've  heard  us  coming !  " 

"Why?" 

"  Because  they  both  jumped  farther  off.  They  were  far  enough 
already,  goodness  knows!  .  .  .  Good  evening,  Percy!  Good  even- 
ing. Aunt  Constance!  We've  had  such  a  lovely  drive  home  from 
Chorlton.  I  suppose  the  others  are  on  in  front."  And  so  forth. 
Every  modus  vivendi,  at  arm's  length,  between  any  and  every  single 
lady  and  gentleman,  was  to  be  fooled  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  in 
their  service. 

The  carriage  was  aware  it  was  de  trop,  but  was  also  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  pretending  it  was  not.  So  it  interested  itself  for 
a  moment  in  some  palpable  falsehoods  about  the  cause  of  the 
pedestrians  figuring  as  derelicts;  and  then,  representing  itself  as 
hungering  for  the  society  of  their  vanguard,  started  professedly 
to  overtake  it.    It  was  really  absolutely  indifferent  on  the' subject. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Grahame  enigmatically,  as  soon  as  inau- 
dibility became  a  certainty,  "  I  suppose  that's  why  you  wanted  Miss 
Smith-Dickenson  to  come  to  Cavendish  Square?" 

Owen  did  not  treat  this  as  a  riddle;  but  said,  equally  inex- 
plicably : — "  He  could  call."  And  very  little  light  was  thrown  on 
the  mystery  by  the  reply : — "  Very  well,  Gwen  dear,  go  your  own 
way."  Perhaps  a  little  more,  though  not  much,  by  Gwen's  mar- 
fi^n&l  comment : — "  You  know  Aunt  Constance  lives  at  an  out- 
landish place  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know,  Gwen  dear,"  said  Miss  Grahame,  after  reflection, 
"I  really  think  we  ought  to  have  offered  them  a  lift  up  to  the 
house.  Stop,  Blencom ! "  Blencom  stopped,  without  emotion. 
Gwen  said : — "  What  nonsense.  Cousin  Chloe !  They're  perfectly 
happy.  Do  leave  them  alone.  Go  on,  Blencom ! "  Who,  utterly 
unmoved,  went  on.  But  Sister  Nora  said : — "  No,  Gwen  dear,  we 
really  ought!  Because  I  know  Mr.  Pellew  has  to  catch  his  train, 
and  he'll  be  late.    Don't  go  on,  Blencom ! "    Gwen  appearing  to 
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assent  reluctantly,  the  arrangoment  stood;  as  did  the  horses,  geiitly 
coDTersiiig  with  each  other's  noses  ahout  the  caprices  of  the 
carriaee. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT  THAT  TIIE  LADV  AND  GENTLEMAN  COCLD  JUMP 
FABTllGIt  OKP.  WHAT  MISS  DICKENSON  WANTED  TO  SAY  AND  DIDS'T, 
AHD  THE  RKPLV  MR.  PELLEW  DID.V'T  MAKE,  IN  FILL.  OF  A  SPLIT 
PATHWAY,  AND  THE  SHREWDNESS  OP  BABBITS.  Bl'T  THERE  WAS  NO 
RABBET,  AND  WHEX  BLENCOHS  STOPPED  AGAIN,  THEY  OVERTOOK  THE 
CARBUGE.  THEIR  FAREWELL,  AND  HOW  MR.  PELLEW  RAN  AGAINST 
THE  EARL 

The  Hon.  Percival  was  called  away  to  town  that  evening,  and 
was  to  catch  the  late  train  at  Grantley  Thorpe,  where  it  stopped 
by  signal.  There  was  no  need  to  hurry,  as  he  belonged  to  the  class 
of  persons  that  catch  trains.  This  class,  when  it  spends  a  holiday 
at  a  country-house,  dares  to  leave  its  packing-up,  when  it  comes 
away,  to  its  valet  or  lady's-maid  pro  fern.,  and  knows  to  a  oieety 
how  low  it  is  both  liberal  and  righteous  to  assess  their  services. 

If  this  gentleman  had  not  belonged  to  this  class,  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  he  would  still  have  joined  the  party  that  had  walked 
over,  that  afternoon,  to  see  the  Roman  Villa  at  Ticksey,  the  ancient 
Coenobantium,  in  company  with  sundry  Antiquaries  who  bed 
lunched  at  the  Towers,  and  had  all  talked  at  once  !n  the  most 
interesting  possible  way  on  the  most  interesting  possible  subjects. 
It  was  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  that,  by  implication,  sup- 
plied a  reason  why  Owen  and  Sister  Nora  should  prefer  the  others, 
on  in  front,  to  the  less  pretentious  stragglers  whom  they  had  over- 
taken. 

Archaic  Eesearch  has  an  interest  short  of  the  welfare  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet;  or,  perhaps,  murders.  But  neither  of  these  topics  lend 
themselves,  at  least  until  they  too  become  ancient  history,  to  dis- 
cussion by  a  Society,  or  entry  on  its  minutes.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
accidental  occurrence  of  the  former  one,  just  as  the  party  started 
to  walk  back  to  the  Towers,  that  had  caused  Mr.  Percival  and  Aunt 
Constance  to  lag  so  far  behind  it,  and  substitute  their  own  interest 
in  a  contemporary  drama  for  the  one  they  had  been  professing,  not 
very  sincerely,  in  hypocausts  and  mosaics  and  terra-cottas. 

For  this  lady  had  then  remarked  that,  for  her  part,  she  thought 
the  Ancient  Romans  were  too  far  removed  from  our  own  daily 
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life  for  any  but  Antiquarians  to  enter  sympathetically  into  theirs. 
She  herself  doted  on  History,  but  was  inclined  to  draw  the  line 
at  Queen  Ann.  It  would  be  mere  affectation  in  her  to  pretend 
to  sympathize  with  Oliver  Cromwell  or  the  Stuarts,  and  as  for 
Henry  the  Eighth  he  was  simply  impossible.  But  the  Recent  Past 
touched  a  chord.  Give  her  the  four  Georges.  This  was  just  as  she 
and  the  Hon.  Percival  began  to  let  the  others  go  on  in  front,  and 
the  others  began  to  use  their  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Three  months  ago  the  gentleman  might  have  decided  that  the 
lady  was  talking  rot.  Her  position  now  struck  him  as  original, 
forcible,  and  new.  But  he  was  so  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  her,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
account  for  his  leniency  towards  this  rot.  It  showed  itself  as  even 
more  than  leniency,  if  he  meant  what  he  said  in  reply: — "By 
Jove,  Miss  Dickenson,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  right.  1 
never  thought  of  it  that  way  before!  " 

'*  Pm  not  quite  sure  I  ever  did,"  she  answered;  telling  the 
truth;  and  not  seeming  any  the  worse,  in  personality,  for  doing  so. 
"  At  least,  until  I  got  rather  bored  by  having  to  listen.  I  really 
hate  speeches  and  lectures  and  papers  and  things.  But  what  I 
said  is  rather  true,  for  all  that.  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  more  interested 
in  the  house  the  Prince  Regent  was  drunk  in,  where  I'm  going  to 
stay  in  town,  than  in  any  number  of  atriums.  It  does  go  home  to 
one  more — now.  doesn't  it?" 

Mr.  Pellew  did  not  answer  the  question.  He  got  his  eyeglass 
right,  and  looked  round — he  had  contracted  a  habit  of  doing  this — 
to  see  if  Aunt  Constance  was  justifying  the  tradition  of  her  youth, 
reported  by  her  adopted  niece.  He  admitted  that  she  was.  Stimu- 
lated by  this  conviction,  he  decided  on : — "  Are  you  going  to  stay 
in  town?    Where? " 

"  At  Clotilda's — Sister  Nora,  you  know.  In  Cavendish  Square. 
I  hope  it's  like  what  she  says.  Scarcely  anything  has  been  moved 
since  her  mother  died,  when  she  was  a  baby,  and  for  years  before 
that  the  drawing-rooms  were  shut  up.  Why  did  you  ask?"  This 
was  a  perfectly  natural  question,  arising  out  of  the  subject  before 
the  house. 

Nevertheless  it  frightened  the  gentleman  into  modifying  what 
he  meant  to  say  next,  which  was: — "May  I  call  on  you  there?" 
He  gave  it  up,  as  too  warm  on  the  whole,  considering  the  context, 
and  said  instead : — "  I  could  leave  your  book."  Something  de- 
pended on  the  lady's  answer  to  this.  So  she  paused,  and  worded 
it: — "By  all  means  bring  it,  if  you  prefer  doing  so,"  instead 
of: — "You  needn't  take  any  trouble  about  returning  the  book." 
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0nl7  tbe  cloMat  Rnalysis  can  be  even  with  the  contingencies  of 
some  atagea  in  the  relativities  of  grown-ups.  however  eaeily  one 
sees  throu^  the  common  human  girl  and  boy.  Hiss  Dickenson's 
selected  answer  just  eaved  the  situation  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth. 
For  there  certainly  was  a  situation  of  a  sort.  Nobody  was  falling 
in  We  with  anybody,  that  saw  itself;  but  for  all  that  a  fatality 
dictated  that  Itr.  Pellew  and  Aunt  Constance  were  in  each  others 
pockets  more  often  than  not.  Neither  had  any  wish  to  come  out, 
and  popular  observation  supplied  the  language  the  story  has  bor- 
rowed to  deaeribe  the  fact. 

Tbe  occupant  of  Mr.  Pellew's  pocket  was,  however,  diasatisfied 
with  her  annrar  about  tlie  book.  Her  tenancy  might  easily  be- 
come precariouB.  She  felt  thot  the  maintenance  of  Cavendish 
Square,  aa  a  subject  of  convernBtion,  would  soften  asperities  and 
dispel  misunderstanding^,  if  any.  So,  instead  of  truncating  tbe 
Buhject  of  the  book-return,  she  interwove  it  with  tbe  interesting 
mansion  of  Sister  Nora's  fnniily,  referring  especially  to  the  causes 
of  her  own  visit  to  il.  "Gwen  and  Cousin  Cto.  as  she  calls  her, 
very  kindly  asked  me  to  go  there  if  I  came  to  London ;  and  I  sup- 
pose I  shall,  if  my  sister  Georgte  and  her  husband  are  not  at 
Roehampton.  Anyway,  even  if  I  am  not  there,  I  am  sure  the? 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  .  .  .  Oh  no! — Boehampton's  much 
too  far  to  come  with  it,  and  I  can  easily  call  for  it."  This  was 
most  ingenious,  for  it  requested  Mr.  Pellew  to  make  his  call  a 
definite  visit,  while  depersonalising  that  visit  by  a  bint  at  her 
own  possible  absence.  This  uncertainty  also  gave  latitude  of 
speech,  her  hypothetical  presence  warranting  an  attitude  which 
would  almost  have  implied  too  warm  a  welcome  from  a  certaint;. 
She  even  could  go  so  far  as  to  add : — "  However,  I  should  like  to 
show  you  the  Prince's  drawing-room — they  call  it  so  because  he 
got  drunk  there;  it's  such  an  honour,  you  see! — so  I  hope  I  shall 
be  there," 

"Doosid  int'ristin' — shall  certainly  come!  Owen's  to  go  to  Lon- 
don to  get  poor  Torrens  out  of  her  head — that's  the  game,  isn't  it  I" 

"  That  sort  of  thing,  I  believe.  Change  of  scene  and  so  on." 
Miss  Dickenson  spoke  as  one  saturated  with  experience  of  refrac- 
toiy  lovers,  not  without  a  suggestion  of  having  in  her  youth  played 
a  leading  part  in  some  such  drama. 

"  Well — I'm  on  his  side.  P'r'aps  that's  not  the  rigbt  way  to 
put  it;  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  their  side.  Meaning,  the  young 
people's,  of  course!    Tes,  exactly." 

"  One  always  takes  part  against  the  stem  parent."  The  humour 
<d  this  received  a  tributary  laugh.     "  But  do  you  really  think 
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Philippa  wrong,  Mr.  Pellew?  I  must  say  she  seems  to  me  only 
reasonable.     The  whole  thing  was  so  absurdly  sudden." 

Mr.  Pellew  was  selecting  a  cigar — ^why  does  one  prefer  smoking 
the  best  one  first? — and  was  too  absorbed  to  think  of  anything 
but  "Desaayl"  as  an  answer.  His  choice  completed,  he  could 
and  did  postpone  actually  striking  a  match  to  ask  briefly : — ^^  Think 
anything'll  come  of  it?" 

Miss  Dickenson,  being  a  lady  and  non-smoker,  could  converse 
consecutively,  as  usual.  "Come  of  what,  Mr.  Pellew?  Do  you 
mean  come  of  sending  Gwen  to  London  to  be  out  of  the  young 
man's  way,  or  come  of  .  .  .  come  of  the  .  .  .  the  love-affair?" 

"  Well — whichever  you  like !  Either — both !  "  The  cigar,  being 
lighted,  drew  well,  and  the  smoker  was  able  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion.   "  What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  upshot  ? " 

''Impossible  to  say!  Just  look  at  all  the  circumstances.  She 
sees  him  first  of  all  for  five  minutes  in  the  Park,  and  then  he  gets 
shot.  Then  she  sees  him  when  he's  supposed  to  be  dead,  just  long 
enough  to  find  out  that  he's  alive.  Then  she  doesn't  see  him  for 
a  fortnight — or  was  it  three  weeks?  Then  she  sees  him  and  finds 
out  that  his  eyesight  is  destroyed.  .  .  ." 

"  That's  not  certain." 

"Perhaps  not.  We'll  hope  not.  She  finds  out — what  she  finds 
out,  suppose  we  say!  Then  they  get  left  alone  at  the  piano  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon,  and  .  .  ." 

"  And  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire? " 

"  What  a  coarse  and  unfeeling  way  of  putting  it,  Mr.  Pellew! " 

"  Well — /  saw  it  was,  the  moment  I  came  into  the  room.  So  did 
you,  Miss  Dickenson!    Don't  deny  it." 

"  I  certainly  had  an  impression  they  had  been  precipitate." 

"Exactly.    Cut  along!" 

"  And  then,  you  know,  he  was  to  have  gone  home  next  day,  and 
didn't.  He  was  really  here  four  days  after  that;  and,  of  course, 
all  that  time  it  got  worse." 

"  They  got  worse  ?  " 

"  I  was  referring  to  their  infatuation.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  Anyhow,  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  it,  or  for  them — 
which  ever  one  calls  it — to  get  up  to  fever-heat.  Four  days  is 
plenty,  at  their  time  of  life.  But  the  question  is,  will  it 
last?" 

"  I  should  say  no!  .  .  .    Well,  no — I  should  say  yes! " 

"Which?" 

"  H'm — well,  perhaps  no!  Yes — no!  At  the  same  time,  the 
parties  are  peculiar.     He'll  last — there's  no  doubt  of  that!  .  .  . 
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cliaiiged  conditions  ahead.  .  .  . 


I 


And  T  don't  see  any  changed  conditions  ahead.  .  .  .    Unless. 

"UuIp33  what? 

"Unless  he  gcta  his  ^esight  again. 

"  Do  ;ou  mean  that  Owen  will  put  him  off.  if  he  seea  bert^l 

"  No — come  now — I  say.  Miss  Dicheuson — bang  it  all!  " 

"Well.  1  didn't  know!     How  was  I  to!" 

Some  mysterious  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  conversation 
came  about  unaccountably,  causing  a  laugh  both  joined  in  with 
nnilisguiscd  eordiality;  thej-  might  almost  be  said  to  have  hob- 
nobbed over  a  unanimous  appreciation  of  Owen.  Its  effect  was 
towards  a  mellower  familiarity — an  expurgation  of  starch,  which 
might  even  hold  good  until  one  of  them  wrote  an  order  for  some 
more.  Fnr  dtis  lady  and  gentleman,  however  much  an  interview 
might  soften  them,  had  always  hitherto  restiffened  for  the  next 
one.  At  this  exact  moment,  Mr.  Pellew  entered  on  au  explanation 
of  his  meaning  in  a  lower  key,  for  seriousne^a;  and  walked  per- 
ceptibly  nearer   the  lady.     Because   a  dropped   voice  called   for 

"What  I  meant  to  say  ( 

fortune  m, 


,  that  pity  for  the  poor  chap's  mia 

!  feelings  towards  hin 


— you  understand! — than  she  herself  thinks.' 

"  I  quite  understand.    Go  on." 

"  If  he  were  to  recover  his  sight  outright  there  would  be  noth- 
ing left  to  pity  him  for.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  she  might 
change  altogether?" 

"  She  would  not  admit  it,  even  to  herself." 

"  That  is  very  likely — pride  and  amour  propre,  and  that  sort  of 
thing!    But  suppose  that  he  suspected  a  change?" 

"  I  see  what  you  mean." 

"These  affairs  are  so  confoundedly  .  .  .  ticklish.  Heaven  only 
knows  sometimes  which  way  the  cat  is  going  to  jump!  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me,  though,  that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  this 
case  supply  an  element  of  insecurity,  of  possible  disintegration, 
that  does  not  exist  in  ordinary  everyday  life.  You  must  admit 
that  the  circumstances  are  .  .  .  are  abnormal," 

"Very.  But  don't  you  think,  Mr.  Pellew,  that  circumstances 
very  often  are  abnormal ! — more  often  than  not,  I  should  have 
said.  Perhaps  that's  the  wrong  way  of  putting  it,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean."  Mr.  Pellew  didn't.  But  he  said  he  did.  He  recog- 
nised this  way  of  looking  at  the  unusual  as  profound  and  per- 
spicuous. She  continued,  reinforced  by  his  approval: — "What  1 
was  driving  at  was  that  when  two  young  folks  arc  very — aa  the 
phrase  goes — spooney,  they  won't  admit  that  peculiar  conditions 
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have  anything  to  do  with  it.  They  have  always  been  destined  for 
one  another  by  Fate." 

"How  does  that  apply  to  Gwen  and  Torrens? " 

"  Merely  that  when  Mr.  Torrens's  sight  comes  back.  .  .  . 
What?" 

"  Nothing.  I  only  said  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  say  when,  not 
if.    Goon." 

"  When  his  sight  comes  back — unless  it  comes  back  very  quickly 
— they  will  be  so  convinced  they  were  intended  for  one  another 
from  the  beginning  of  Time,  that  they  won't  credit  the  accident 
with  any  share  in  the  business." 

"  Except  as  an  Agent  of  Destiny.  I  think  that  quite  likely.  It 
supplies  a  reason,  though,  for  not  getting  his  sight  back  in  too 
^reat  a  hurry.    How  long  should  you  say  would  be  safe  ? " 

**  I  should  imagine  that  in  six  months,  if  it  is  not  broken  off, 
it  will  have  become  chronic.  At  present  they  are  rather  .  .  . 
rather  .  .  ." 

"  Rather  underdone.  I  see.  Well — I  don't  understand  that  any- 
one wants  to  take  them  off  the  hob.  .  .  ." 

"  I  think  her  mother  does." 

"  Not  exactly.  She  only  wishes  them  to  stand  on  separate  hobs 
for  three  months.  They  will  hear  each  other  simmer.  My  own 
belief  is  that  they  will  be  worked  up  to  a  sort  of  frenzy,  compared 
to  which  those  two  parties  in  Dante  .  .  .  you  know  which  I 
mean?  .  .  ." 

"  Paolo  and  Francesca  ?  " 

Mr.  Pellew  thought  to  himself  how  well  enformed  Miss  Dicken- 
son was.  He  said  aloud : — "  Yes,  them.  Paolo  and  Francesca 
would  be  quite  lukewarm — sort  of  negus! — compared  to  our  young 
friends.  Correspondence  is  the  doose.  Not  so  bad  in  this  case, 
p'r'aps,  because  he  can't  read  her  letters  himself.  ...  I  don't 
know,  though — that  might  make  it  worse.  .  .  .  Couldn't  say !  " 
And  he  seemed  to  find  that  cigar  very  good,  and,  indeed,  to  be 
enjoying  himself  thoroughly. 

Had  Aunt  Constance  any  sub-intent  in  her  next  remark?  Had 
it  any  hinterland  of  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  Love,  provocative 
of  practical  application  to  the  lives  of  old  maids  and  old  backelors 
— if  the  one,  then  the  other,  in  this  case — strolling  in  a  leisurely 
way  through  bracken  and  beechmast,  fancy-free,  no  doubt?  If  she 
had,  and  her  companion  suspected  it,  he  was  not  seriously  alarmed, 
this  time.    But  then  he  was  off  to  London  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Her  remark  was : — "  You  seem  to  be  quite  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Pellew." 
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"  No— yon  don't  mean  that!  Does  me  a  lot  of  credit,  though! 
Ouessin',  I  am,  all  through.    No  experience — honour  bright!" 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that.  Mr.  Pellew?" 

"  Needn't  believe  it,  unless  you  like,  Mies  Dickenson.  But  it's 
true,  for  all  that.    Never  was  in  love  in  my  life !  " 

"  Tou  moat  have  foimit  life  very  dull,  Mr.  Pellew.  How  a  man 
can  contrive  to  exist  without.  .  .  .  Isn't  that  wheels? "  It  didn't 
matter  whether  it  was  or  not,  but  the  lady's  speech  had  stumbled 
into  a  pitfall — she  was  exploring  a  district  full  of  them — and  she 
thought  the  wheels  might  rescue,her. 

But  the  gentleman  was  not  going  to  let  her  off,  tbough  he  was 
ready  to  suppose  the  wheels  were  the  carriage  eoming  back.  "It 
won't  catch  oe  up  for  ever  so  long,  you'll  see  1  Such  a  nuiet  even- 
ing as  this,  cue  hears  miles  off.  .  .  ,"  He  interrupted  his  own 
apeech  by  a  variation  of  tone,  repeating  the  pitfall  words: — 
"'Contrive  to  exist  without'" — and  then  supplied  as  sequel: — 
" '  womankind  somehow  or  other.'  That's  what  you  mean  to  ^ay, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,"    No  qualification !— more  pitfalls,  perhaps. 

"  Only  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort !  Never  meant  it,  any- 
how. What  I  meant  was  that  I  had  never  caught  the  disorder  like 
my  blind  friend.  He  went  off  at  score  like  Orlando  io  '  Winter'a 
Tale.'" 

"  In  '  As  You  Like  It.'  " 

"  I  meant  '  As  You  Like  It,'  I  suppose  it  was  because  he  hap- 
pened to  come  across  thingummybob — Bosalind." 

"  It  always  is." 

"  P'r'aps  I  never  came  across  Rosalind.  Anyhow,  I  give  you  my 
honour  I  never  had  any  experience  to  make  me  an  authority  on 
the  subject.    I  expect  you  are  a  much  better  one  than  I." 

"Why!"  Miss  Dickenson's  share  of  the  conversation  had  be* 
come  very  dry  and  monosyllabic. 

What  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and  reducing  her  to  monosylla- 
bles, was  the  thought  that  she  was  a  woman,  and,  as  such,  handi- 
capped in  speech  with  a  man;  while  he  could  say  all  be  pleased 
about  himself,  and  expect  her  to  listen  to  it  with  interest.  They 
had  been  gradually  becoming  intimate  friends,  end  this  intimat? 
had  ripened  sensibly  even  during  this  short  chat,  the  sequel  of 
the  separation  from  the  Archteologieal  Coogresa,  which  it  suited 
them  to  believe  only  Just  out  of  sight  and  hearing:  quite  within 
shot  considered  as  chaperons.  Their  familiarity  had  got  to  such 
a  pitch  that  the  Hon.  Percival  bad  contrived  to  take  ber  into  his 
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confidence  about  his  own  life,  and  she  had  to  remain  tongue-tied 
about  hen,  being  a  woman. 

How  could  she  say  to  him: — "I  have  never  had  the  ghost  of  a 
love-affair  in  the  whole  of  my  colourless,  but  irreproachable,  life. 
A  mystic  usage  of  my  family  of  four  sisters,  a  nervous  invalid 
mother,  and  an  absent-minded  father,  determined  my  status  in 
eaiiy  girlhood.  I  was  to  show  a  respectful  interest  in  the  love- 
affairs  of  my  sisters,  who  were  handsome  and  pretty  and  charming 
and  attractive  and  piquantes,  while  I  was  relatively  plain  and 
backward,  besides  having  an  outcrop  on  one  cheek  which  has  since 
been  successfully  removed.  I  was  not  to  presume  upon  my  posi- 
tion as  a  sister  to  express  opinions  about  these  said  love-affairs, 
because  I  was  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  such  matters. 
They  were  not  in  my  department.  My  role  was  a  domestic  one, 
and  I  had  a  high  moral  standpoint;  which  I  would  gladly  have 
dispensed  with,  but  the  force  of  family  tradition  overpowered  me. 
It  has  been  a  poor  consolation  to  me  to  carry  about  this  stand- 
point like  a  campstool  to  the  houses  of  the  friends  I  visit  at 
intervals,  now  that  my  sisters  are  all  married,  and  my  mother 
has  departed  this  life,  and  my  father  has  married  a  Mrs.  Dubosc, 
with  whom  I  don't  agree.  I  lead  a  life  of  constant  resentment 
against  unattached  mankind,  who  decide,  after  critical  inspection, 
that  they  won't,  when  I  have  really  never  asked  them  to.  You 
and  I  have  been  more  companionable — more  like  keeping  com- 
pany, as  Lutwyche  would  say — than  any  man  I  ever  came  across, 
and  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that,  even  as  you  never 
met  with  Rosalind,  even  so  I  never  met  with  Orlando,  but  with- 
out any  phase  of  my  career  to  correspond  with  the  one  you  so  deli- 
cately hinted  at  just  now,  in  your  own.  For  I  fancied  I  read  be- 
tween your  lines  that  your  scheme  of  life  had  not  been  precisely 
that  of  an  anchorite.  Pray  understand  that  I  have  never  sup- 
posed it  was  so,  and  that  I  rather  honour  your  attempt  to  indicate 
the  fact  to  me  without  outraging  my  maidenly — old  maidish,  if  you 
will — susceptibilities  "? 

It  was  because  Miss  Constance  Dickenson,  however  improbable 
it  may  seem,  had  wanted  to  say  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more, 
and  could  not  see  her  way  to  any  of  it.  that  she  had  become  dry 
and  monosyllabic.  It  was  because  of  this  compulsory  silence  that 
she  felt  that  even  her  brief : — "  Why  ? "  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pellew's 
suggestion  that  an  Orlando  miist  have  come  on  her  stage  though 
no  Rosalind  had  come  on  his,  struck  her  after  it  had  passed  her 
lipe  as  a  false  step. 

He  in  his  turn  was  at  a  loss  to  get  something  worded  so  as  not 
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to  overstep  hia  fflmiliarity-liccucc.  Rough -hewn,  it  might  have 
run  thus: — "Because  no  girl,  as  pretty  as  you  must  have  been, 
fifteen  or  twenty  yenre  ago,  ever  goes  without  a  lover  in  posse, 
though  he  may  nevi?r  woric  out  as  a  husband  in  esse,  nor  even  a 
fiance."  He  did  not  see  his  waj-  to  polishing  and  finishing  it  so 
that  it  would  be  safe.  He  couJd  manege  nothing  better  than 
"  Obvioualy ! "  He  said  it  twice  certainly,  and  threw  away  the 
end  of  his  eigar  to  repeat  it.  But  he  might  not  have  done  this 
if  he  had  not  b<¥n  so  near  departure. 

Somehow,  it  left  them  both  silent.  Sauntering  along  on  the 
new-fallen  beeclimnat,  struck  by  the  gkams  of  a  sunset  that  seemed 
to  be  giving  satisfaftion  to  the  ringdoves  overhead,  it  eould  not 
be  necessary  to  prosecute  the  conversation.  All  the  same,  if  it 
had  paused  on  a  different  note,  an  incredibl.v  slight  incident  that 
counted  for  something  quite  measurable  in  the  judgment  of  each, 
might  have  had  no  importance  whatever. 

But  really  it  was  so  slight  an  incident  that  the  story  is  almost 
ashamed  to  mention  it.  It  was  this.  An  island  of  bracken,  with 
briars  in  i(a  confidence,  not  negotiable  by  skirts — especially  in 
those  days — must  needs  split  a  path  of  turf-velvet  wide  enough 
for  acquaintances,  into  two  paths  narrow  enough  for  lovers.  Prac- 
tically, the  choice  between  walking  in  one  of  these  at  the  risk 
of  some  little  rabbit  misinterpreting  their  relations,  and  going 
round  the  island,  lay  with  the  gentleman.  The  Hon.  Percival  did 
not  mince  the  matter,  as  he  might  have  done  last  week,  but  dimin- 
ished his  distance  from  his  companion  in  order  that  one  narrow 
pathway  should  accommodate  both.  It  was  just  after  they  had 
passed  the  island  that  Miss  Dickenson  exclaimed: — "There's  the 
carriage,"  and  Gwen  perceived  their  consciousness  of  its  proxim- 
ity.   The  last  episode  of  the  story  comes  abreast  of  the  present  one. 

The  story  is  ashamed  of  its  own  prolixity.  But  how  is  justice 
to  be  done  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  situation  if  hard-and-fast 
laws  are  to  be  laid  down,  i-estricting  the  number  of  words  that  its 
chronicler  shall  employ  t  Condemn  him  by  all  means,  but  admit  at 
least  that  every  smallest  incident  of  the  foregoing  narrative  had 
its  share  of  influence  on  the  future  of  its  actors. 

It  is  true  that  nothing  very  crucial  followed.  For  when,  after 
the  carriage  had  pulled  up  and  interrupted  the  current  of  conversa- 
tion, and  gone  on  again  leaving  it  doubtful  how  it  should  be  re- 
sumed, it  again  stopped  for  the  pedestrians  to  overtake  it,  it  be- 
came morally  incumbent  on  them  to  do  so,  and  also  prudent  to 
accept  its  statement  that  it  was  nearly  half-past  six.  and  to  take 
advantage  of  a  lift  that  it  offered.    For  Mr.  Pellew  must  not  nuBa 
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that  train*  The  carriage  may  have  noticed  that  it  never  overtook 
the  Archsological  Congress,  which  must  have  walked  very  quick, 
unless  indeed  the  two  stragglers  walked  very  slow. 

Miss  Dickenson  must  have  dressed  for  dinner  much  quicker 
than  th^  walked  along  the  avenue.  For  when  Mr.  Pellew,  after 
a  short  snack,  on  his  way  to  put  himself  in  the  gig  heside  his 
traps,  looked  in  at  the  drawing-room  to  see  if  there  was  anyone 
he  had  failed  to  say  good-bye  to,  he  found  that  lady  very  success- 
fully groomed  in  spite  of  her  alacrity,  and  suggesting  surprise  at 
its  success.  Fancy  her  being  down  before  everyone  else  after  all! 
Here  is  the  conversation: 

"  Well,  good-bye!  1*11  remember  the  book.  IVe  enjoyed  my  visit 
enormously." 

"  It  has  been  quite  delightful.  We've  had  such  wonderful 
weather.  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  bring  the  book, 
though.    I  don't  want  it  back  yet  a  while." 

"  All  right.  Thursday  morning  you  leave  here,  didn't  I  hear  you 
say?  I  shall  have  read  it  by  then.  I  could  drop  round  Thursday 
evening.    Just  suit  me!  " 

*'  That  will  do  perfectly.  Only  not  if  it's  the  least  troublesome 
to  bring  it." 

"  Oh  no;  not  the  very  slightest!    Nine? — half-past?  " 

"  Nine — any  time.  I  would  say  come  to  dinner,  only  I  haven't 
mentioned  it  to  Miss  Grab  a  me,  and  I  don't  know  her  arrange- 
ments. .  .  . 

"  Bless  me,  no — the  idea !  I'll  drop  round  after  dinner  at  the 
Club.    Nine  or  half-past." 

"  We  shall  expect  you.    Good-bye!  " 

"Good-bye!"  But  Mr.  Pellew,  turning  to  go  and  leaving  his 
eyes  behind  him,  collided  with  the  Earl,  who  was  adhering  to  a 
conscientious  rule  of  always  being  punctual  for  dinner. 

"Oh — Percy!  You'll  lose  your  train.  Stop  a  minute! — there 
was  something  I  wanted  to  say.  What  was  it?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know. 
Owen's  address  in  London — have  you  got  it?  She's  going  to  stay 
with  her  cousin,  you  know — hundred-and-two.  Cavendish  Square. 
She'll  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  call,  I  know."  This  was  founded 
on  a  misapprehension,  which  the  family  resented,  that  it  was  not 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  his  absence.  The  Countess  would  have 
said : — "  Fancy  Owen  wanting  to  be  provided  with  visitors !  " 

This  estimable  nobleman  was  destined  to  suspect  he  had  put  his 
foot  in  it,  this  time,  from  the  way  in  which  his  suggestion  was 
received.     An  inexplicable  nuance  of  manner  pervaded  his  two 
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ffuestB,  somewhat  such  as  the  Confessional  might  produce  in  %■■ 
peDitent  with  a  sense  of  humour,  who  had  committod  a  funny 
crime.  It  was.  you  see,  difBeult  to  assign  a  plausible  reason  why 
Mr.  Peltew  and  Miss  Dickenson  should  have  already  signed  a  treaty 
on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  disinterested  in  the  gentleman  to 
look  at  his  watch,  and  accept  its  warning  that  nothing  short  of 
hyatericiil  haste  would  eati'h  hia  train  for  him.  However,  the  grey 
maiv  aaiid.  through  her  official  represent  alive  in  the  gig  hehind  her. 
th^t  we  should  do  it  if  the  train  was  a  minute  or  so  behind.  So 
poaaihly  he  was  quite  sincere. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

CONCEBNINCI  CAVEKDIBH  SQUARE,  ASD  ITS  WIlEnEABOITTS  E*  THE  EARLT 
STFTIES,  MRS.  FITZHEBBEBT  AND  PBrNCESS  CAROLINE.  TWO  LOSG- 
POBGOTTEN-  CARD-PACKB.  OlIMMY,  AKD  HOW  MR.  PELLEW  TOOK  HIS 
HAND.  OWEN's  perverted  WHIST-SENSE.  THE  DUST  OP  AQE3,  AT 
ITS  FINEST.  HOW  IT  TURNED  THE  TALK,  AND  MOULDED  EVBNT.  HOW 
GWEN'S  pen  scratched  on  INTO  THE  NIGHT 

j£sTHETtc  TopoGRAPHT  IB  an  interesting  study.  Seen  by  its 
light,  at  the  date  of  this  story,  Oxford  Street  was  certainly  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  South  of  the  North  of  London,  and 
the  North  of  the  South.  For  whereas  Hanover  Square,  which 
is  only  a  stone's  throw  to  the  south  of  it,  is,  so  to  speak,  saturated 
with  Piccadilly — and  when  you  are  there  you  may  just  as  well  be 
in  Westminster  at  once — it  is  undeniable  that  Cavendish  Square 
is  in  the  zone  of  influence  of  Regent's  Park,  and  that  Harley  and 
Wimpole  Streets,  which  run  side  by  side  north  from  it,  never 
pause  to  breathe  until  they  all  but  touch  its  palings.  Once  in 
Regent's  Park,  how  can  Topography — the  geometric  fallacy  apart — 
ignore  St.  John's  Wood!  And  once  St.  John's  Wood  is  admitted, 
how  is  it  possible  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  Primrose  Hill  I  Graaa 
Primrose  Hill,  and  you  may  just  as  well  be  out  in  the  country 
at  once. 

But  there! — our  impressions  may  be  but  memories  of  fifty  yeara 
ago,  and  our  reader  may  wonder  why  Cavendish  Square  si^gesta 
them. 

He  himself,  probably  very  much  our  junior — a  bad  habit  other 
peopk  acquire  as  Time  goes  on — may  consider  Harley  Street  Bnd 
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WiiiqK>le  Street  just  as  much  town  as  Hanover  Square,  and  St. 

Joim's  Wood— even  Primrose  Hill! — as  on  all  fours  with  both. 

We  fotgive  him.    One,  or  possibly  we  ought  to  say  several,  should 

leam  to  be  tolerant  of  the  new-fangled  opinions  of  hot-headed 

youtL    We  were  like  that  ourself,  when  a  boy.    But  let  him  have 

own  way.    These  streets  shall  be  unmitigated  Town  now,  to 

him,  in  spite  of  the  walks  Dr.  Johnson  had  in  Marylebone 

Fields.    To  be  sure,  Marylebone  Fields  soon  became  Gardens  then- 

aboota,  like  Banelagh,  and  you  drove  along  Harley  Street  to  a 

mnaical    entertainment    there,    with    music    by    Pcrgolesi    and 

Galuppi. 

The  time  of  this  story  is  post-Johnsonian,  but  it  is  older  than 
its  readers;  unless,  indeed,  a  chance  oldster  now  and  then  opens 
it  to  see  if  it  is  a  proper  book  to  have  in  the  house.  The  world 
in  the  early  fifties  was  very  unlike  what  it  is  in  the  present  century, 
and  thai  isn't  yet  in  its  teens.  It  was  also  very  unlike  what  it 
had  been  in  the  days  when  the  family  mansion  in  Cavendish 
Square,  that  had  not  had  a  family  in  it  then  for  forty  years,  was 
as  good  as  new.  It  was  so,  no  doubt,  for  a  good  while  after 
George  the  Third  ceased  to  be  King,  because  the  thorough  griming 
it  has  had  since  had  hardly  begun,  and  fields  were  sweet  at  Pud- 
dington,  and  the  Regent  could  be  bacchanalian  in  that  big  draw- 
ing-room on  the  first  floor  without  any  consciousness  that  ho  had 
a  Park  in  the  neighbourhood.  Oh  dear — how  near  the  country 
Cavendish  Square  was  in  those  days! 

By  the  time  Queen  Victoria  was  on  the  throne  the  grime  had 
set  in  in  earnest,  and  was  hard  at  work  long  before  the  fifty-one 
Exhibition  reported  progress — progress  in  bedevihnent.  says  the 
Peasimistt  Never  mind  him!  Let  him  sulk  in  a  corner  while 
tbe  Optimist  dwells  on  the  marvellous  developments  of  which 
fifty-one  was  only  symptomatic — the  quick-firing  guns  and  smoke- 
less powder;  the  mighty  ships,  a  dozen  of  them  big  enough  to  take 
all  the  Athenians  of  the  days  of  Pericles  to  the  bottom  at  once; 
tbe  machines  that  turn  out  hooks  so  cheap  that  their  contents 
may  be  forgotten  in  six  months,  and  no  one  be  a  i)enny  the  worse; 
the  millionaires  who  have  so  much  money  they  can*t  spend  it — 
heaps  and  heaps  of  wonders  up-to-date  that  no  one  ever  feels  sur- 
prised at  nowadays.  The  Optimist  will  tell  you  all  al)out  them. 
For  the  moment,  let's  pretend  that  none  of  them  hnve  come  to  pass. 
and  get  back  to  Cavendish  Square  at  the  dnte  of  the  story,  and 
the  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  that  ha<l  been  Sister  Nora's 
town  anchorage  when  she  first  made  Dave  Wardle*s  acquaintance 
an  unconscious  Hospital  patient,  and  that  had  been  renovated 
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since  her  lier'a  death  to  serve  bs  a  pied-a-terre  until  she  could 
be  sure  oi       r  arrangements  in  the  days  to  eome. 

Her  fri  b  vere  not  the  least  too  tired,  thank  you,  after  the 
journey,  tt  i  showri  the  great  d raw iug- room,  on  which  the  touch- 
ing ineideui  in  the  life  of  a  Royal  Personage  had  conferred  an 
historical  nity.  "  I  think — "  said  she  " — only  I  haven't  quite 
made  up  r  nind  yet— that  I  shall  call  this  ward  Mrs.  Fitiherbert, 
and  the  nea.,  room  Princess  Caroline.  Or  the  other  way  round. 
Which  do  you      -  -     -    —  -  [,gp  echemes  was  to  turn  the 

old  family  niak^.-<». 

"  Let  me  ae>  forgotten  my  history.     Mrs. 

Fitjsherbert  wt  " 

Miss  Didm  relied  on  for  general  infor- 

mation.    "  tJ  ;.     "  But  he  repudiated  her 

for  political  .  o  him  as  heir  to  the  throne. 

Legally,  Princ  ck  was  hia  lawful  wife.  .  ,  ." 

"And,  lawf  s.  Fit/lierbert  was  his  legal 

wife.     Nothing  —I  should  say  certainly  call 

the  big  room  Sirs.  iMwni-n.tn,  »  nom  shiill  you  rnll  tlie  other 
rooms  after,  Clo!" 

"All  the  others.  There's  any  number!  Mrs.  Robinson,  La<^ 
Jersey,  Lady  Conyngham  .  .  .  one  for  every  room  in  the  house, 
and  several  over.  Just  fancy ! — tlie  room  has  never  been  altered, 
siDce  those  days.  It  was  polished  up  for  my  poor  mother — whom 
no  doubt  I  saw  in  my  youth,  but  took  no  notice  of.  You  see,  I 
wasn't  of  an  age  to  take  notice,  when  she  departed  to  Kingdom- 
eome,  and  my  father  exiled  himself  to  Scotland.  .  .  ." 

"  And  he  kept  it  packed  up  like  this — how  long?  " 

"  Well — you  know  how  old  I  am.    Twenty-seven." 

Aunt  Constance  corrected  dates.  "  George  the  Fourth,"  said  ahe 
chronologically,  "  ascended  the  throne  in  ISaO,  Consequently  he 
cannot  have  become  intoxicated  in  this  room.  .  .   ." 

Sister  Nora  interrupted.  Of  course  he  couldn't — not  in  her 
father's  time.  The  cards  and  dice  were  going  in  her  great-uncle's 
time,  who  drank  bimaelf  to  death  forty  years  ago.  "  There  used 
to  be  some  packs  of  cards,"  said  she.  "  in  one  of  these  drawers. 
I  know  I  saw  some  there,  only  it's  a  long  time  back — almost  the 
only  time  I  ever  came  into  the  room.  I'll  look.  ,  .  ,  Take  care 
of  the  dust ! " 

It  was  lucky  that  the  cabinet-tnaker  who  framed  that  inlaid 
table  knew  his  business — they  did,  in  his  day — or  the  rounded 
front  might  have  called  for  a  ierk.  instead  of  giving  easily  to  the 
pull  it  had  awaited  so  patiently,  through  decades.    "  There  they 
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•re !  **  said  Owen,  "  with  nobody  to  deal  them.  Poor  cards — ^locked 
up  in  the  dark  all  these  years!  Do  let's  have  them  out  and  play 
dummy  to-night." 

A  spirit  of  Conservatism  suggested  that  it  would  be  impious  to 
disturb  a  status  quo  connected  with  Royalty.  B\it  Gwen  said, 
touching  a  visible  ace: — "Just  think,  Clo,  if  you  were  an  ace, 
and  had  a  chance  of  being  trumps,  how  would  you  like  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  drawer  again  ? "  This  appeal  to  our  common  humanity 
had  its  effect,  and  a  couple  of  packs  were  brought  out  for  use. 
No  language  could  describe  the  penetrating  powers  of  the  dust 
that  accompanied  their  return  to  active  duties.  It  ended  the  visit 
en  passant  of  these  three  ladies,  who  were  not  sorry  to  find  them- 
selves  in  an  upstairs  suite  of  rooms  with  a  kitchen  and  a  minia- 
ture household,  just  established  regardless  of  expense.  Because 
three  hundred  a  year  was  what  Miss  Grahame  was  "  going  to  "  live 
upon,  as  soon  as  she  had  "  had  time  to  turn  round,"  and  for  the 
moment  it  was  absurd  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines.  Just  wait 
and  give  her  time,  to  get  a  little  settled! 

The  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  enough  to  negative  any  idea  of 
going  out  anywhere,  and  indeed  there  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  theatre  or  concert  that  was  at  all  tempting.  But  it  was  not 
enough  to  cause  collapse,  and  whist  became  plausible  within  half 
an  hour  after  dinner.  There  was  something  delightful  in  the 
place,  too,  with  its  windows  opening  on  the  tree-tops  of  the  Square, 
and  the  air  of  a  warm  autumn  evening  bringing  in  the  sound 
of  a  woebegone  brass  band  from  afar,  mixed  with  the  endless  hum 
of  wheels  with  hoof-beats  in  the  heart  of  it,  like  currants  in  a  cake. 
The  air  was  all  the  sweeter  that  a  whiff  of  chimney-smoke  broke 
into  it  now  and  again,  and  emphasized  its  quality.  When  the 
band  left  off  the  "  Bohemian  Girl "  and  rested,  and  imagination 
was  picturing  the  trombone  in  half,  at  odds  with  condensation,  a 
barrel-organ  was  able  to  make  itself  heard,  with  II  Pescatore,  till 
the  band  began  again  with  The  Sicilian  Bride,  and  drowned  it. 

Miss  Dickenson  had  been  discreet  about  her  expectation  of  a 
visitor.  She  maintained  her  discretion  even  when  the  sound  of 
a  hansom's  lids,  followed  by  "  Yes — this  house !  "  and  a  double 
knock  below,  turned  out  not  to  be  a  mistake,  but  the  Hon.  Percival 
Pellew,  Carlton  Club.  She  nevertheless  roused  the  interested 
suspicion  of  Gwen  and  her  hostess,  who  looked  at  each  other, 
and  said  respectively: — "  Oh,  it's  my  cousin  Percy."  and  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Pellew";  the  former  adding: — "He  can  take  Dunmiy's  hand"; 
the  latter, — "  Oh,  of  course,  ask  him  to  come  up,  Maggie !  Don't 
let  him  go  away  on  any  account"     But  neither  of  these  ladies 
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expressed  any  surprise  at  the  rather  prompt  recrudescence  of  Mr. 
Pellew,  last  seen  at  the  Towers  two  days  since. 

The  only  flaw  in  a  pretext  that  Mr.  Pellew  had  come  to  leave 
Tennyson's  "Princess.''  with  his  card  in  it,  and  run  away  as  if 
the  book-owiier  would  bile  him,  was  perhaps  the  ostentation  with 
which  that  lady  left  hia  detention  to  her  hostess.     It  would  have  ' 
been  at  once  more  candid  and  more  skilful  to  say,  "  Oh  yes,  it's  j 
my  book.     But  I  didn't  want  Mr.  Pellew  to  bother  about  bringing  , 
it  back."  with  a  judicious  infusion  of  enthusiasm  that  the  visit- 
or's efforts  to  get  away  should  fail.     However,  the  flaw  was  slight,   < 
and  no  one  cared  about  the  transparency  of  the  pretext.     More- 
over, Maggie,  a  new  importation   from   the   Highlands,  thought  | 
that  her  young  ladyship,  whose  beauty  had  overwhelmed  her,  woa 
at  the  bottom  of  it — not  Aunt  Constance. 

"  Now  you  are  here,  Percy,  you  had  belter  make  yourself  useful.  ( 
Sit  as  we  are.  I'm  not  sorry  you're  come,  because  I  hate  playing  | 
dummy."    This  was  Gwen,  naturally. 

The  impersonality  of  Dummy  furnished  a  topic  to  tide  over  I 
the  assimilation  of  tbitiRs,  and  help  the  sociiil  feugshui  to  plausi- 
bility. There  was  a  fillah — said  Mr.  Pellew — at  the  Club,  who 
wouldn't  take  Dummy  unless  that  fiction  was  accommodated  with 
a  real  chair.  And  there  was  another  fillah  who  couldn't  play  unless 
the  vacant  chair  was  taken  away.  Something  had  happened  to 
this  fillah  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  anything  like  a  ghost  was  un- 
congenial to  him.  You  shouldn't  lock  up  children  in  the  dark 
or  make  grimaces  at  them  if  you  wanted  them  not  to  be  nervous 
in  after-life  .  .  .  and  ao  forth. 

Gwen  was  a  bad  whtst-player,  sometimes  taking  a  very  per- 
verted view  of  the  game.  As,  for  instance,  when,  after  Mr.  Pellew 
had  dealt,  she  asked  her  partner  how  many  trumps  she  held.  "  Se- 
cause,  Clo,"  said  she,  "  I've  only  got  two,  and  unless  you've  got  tt 
least  four,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  going  on."  Public  opinion  con- 
demned this  attitude  as  unsportsmanlike,  and  demanded  another 
deal.  Gwen  welcomed  the  suggestion,  having  only  a  Knave  and  a 
Queen  in  all  the  rest  of  her  hand. 

Her  partner  expressed  disgust.  "  I  think,"  she  said,  "  you  might 
have  held  your  tongue,  Gwen,  and  played  it  out.  But  I  ahant 
tell  you  why." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  of  course,  without  your  telling  me.  You're  made 
of  trumps,  I'm  so  sorry,  dear  I  There — see ! — ^I've  led."  She  played 
Knave. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Pellew,  with  shocked  gravity,  "is  not  whlsL" 

"  Well,"  said  Gwen,  "  I  can  not  see  why  one  shouldn't  say  how 
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many  cards  one  has  of  any  suit.  Everyone  knows,  so  it  must  be 
fair.    Eveiyone  sees  Dummy's  hand." 

**  I  see  your  point    But  it's  not  whist." 

^Am  I  to  play,  or  not?"  said  Aunt  Constance.  She  looked 
acroaa  at  her  partner,  as  a  serious  player  rather  amused  at  the 
childish  behaviour  of  their  opponents.  A  sympathetic  bond  was 
tfaerd>y  established — solid  seriousness  against  frivolity. 

"  Fire  away !  "  said  Gwen.  "  Second  player  plays  lowest."  Miss 
Dickenson  played  the  Queen.  "  That's  not  whist,  aunty,"  said 
Gwen  triumphantly.  Her  partner  played  the  King.  "  There  now, 
you  see!"  said  Gwen.  She  belonged  to  the  class  of  players  who 
rejoice  aloud,  or  show  depression,  after  success  or  failure. 

This  time  her  exultation  was  premature.  Mr.  Pellew,  without 
emotion,  pushed  the  turn-up  card,  a  two,  into  the  trick,  saying 
to  his  partner: — ^**Your  Queen  was  all  right.  Quite  correct!" 
The  story  does  not  vouch  for  this.    It  may  have  been  wrong. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Cousin  Percy  " — thus  Gwen,  with  indig- 
nant emphasis — "  that  you've  not  got  a  club  in  your  hand,  at  the 
very  first  round.  You  cannot  expect  us  to  believe  that!"  Mr. 
Pellew  pointed  out  that  if  he  revoked  he  would  lose  three  tricks. 
"  Very  well,"  said  Gwen.  "  I  shall  keep  a  very  sharp  look  out." 
But  no  revoke  came,  and  she  had  to  console  herself  as  a  loser 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  only  the  odd  trick,  after  all — one 
by  cards  and  honours  divided. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  this  game  went  on  establishing 
a  position  of  moral  superiority  for  Mr.  Pellew  and  his  partner, 
who  looked  down  on  the  irregularities  of  their  opponents  from  a 
pinnacle  of  True  Whist.  Their  position  as  superior  beings  tended 
towards  mutual  understandings.  A  transition  state  from  their 
relations  in  that  easy-going  life  at  the  Towers  to  the  more  sober 
obligations  of  the  metropolis  was  at  least  acceptable;  and  this  iso- 
lation by  a  better  understanding  of  tricks  and  trumps,  a  higher 
and  holier  view  of  ruffing  and  finessing,  appeared  to  provide  such 
a  state.  There  was  partnership  of  souls  in  it,  over  and  above  mere 
▼ulgar  scoring. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  until,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
rubber,  Gwen  made  a  misdeal.  Probably  she  did  so  because  she 
was  trying  at  the  same  time  to  prove  that  having  four  by  honours 
was  absurd  in  itself — an  affront  to  natural  laws.  It  was  the  merest 
accident,  she  maintained,  when  all  the  court-cards  were  dealt  to 
one  side — no  merit  at  all  of  the  players.  Her  objection  to  whist 
was  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  skill  and  chance.  She  was  inclined 
|o  favour  games  that  were  either  quite  the  one  or  quite  the  other. 
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Bonlette  veas  b  good  game.  So  was  rhees.  But  whiet  was  neither 
fish  Dor  flesh  nor  good  red  herring.  .  .  .  Misdeal  I  The  analysis 
of  games  stopped  with  a  jerk,  the  dealer  being  left  without  a 
turn-up  card. 

"But  what  m  ehame!"  said  Gwen.  '^  Is  it  fair  I  should  lose 
my  deal  nben  the  last  card's  an  ace?  How  would  an;  of  jou  like 
)t!"  The  appeal  was  too  touching  to  resist,  though  Ur.  Pellpw 
again  said  this  wasn't  whist.  A  count  of  the  hands  showed  that 
Aunt  Constance  held  one  card  too  few  and  Gwen  one  too  man;. 
fi  ^ue^tion  arose.  If  a  card  were  drawn  from  the  dealer's  hand, 
was  the  trump  to  remain  on  the  table?  Controversy  ensued.  Why 
should  not  the  drawer  have  her  choice  of  thirteen  cords,  as  in  every 
analogous  casef  On  the  other  hand,  said  Gwen,  that  ace  of  hearts 
was  indisputably  the  last  card  in  the  pack;  and  therefore  the 
tnimp-card,  by  predestination. 

Mr.  Pellew  pointed  out  that  it  mattered  less  than  Miss  Dickenson 
thought,  aa  if  she  pitched  on  this  very  ace  to  make  up  her  own 
thirteen,  ita  teeth  would  be  drawn.  It  would  be  no  longer  a  tum-up 
can!,  and  some  new  choice  of  Irtimps  would  have  to  be  made, 
somehow;  by  sortes  Virgiliance,  or  what  not.  Better  have  another 
deaL  Gwen  gave  up  the  point,  under  protest,  and  Miss  Dickenson 
dealt.     Spades  were  trumps,  this  time. 

It  chanced  that  Gwen.  in  this  deal,  held  the  Knave  and  Queen 
of  hearts.  She  led  the  Knave,  and  only  waiting  for  the  next  card, 
t«  be  sure  that  it  was  a  low  one,  said  deliberately  to  her  partner: — 
"  Don't  play  your  King,  Cousin  Clo ;  Percy's  got  the  ace,"  in  defi- 
ance of  all  rule  and  order. 

"Can't  help  it."  said  Cousin  Clo.  "Got  nothing  else!"  Out 
came  the  King,  and  down  came  the  ace  upon  it,  naturally. 

"  There  now,  see  what  I've  done,"  said  Owen.  "  Got  your  King 
squashed  I"  But  she  was  consoled  when  Mr.  Pellew  pointed  out 
that  if  Miss  Qrahame  had  played  a  small  card  her  King  would 
almost  certainly  have  fallen  to  a  trump  later.  "  It  was  quite  the 
right  play,"  said  he,  "  because  now  your  Queen  makes.  Tou 
couldn't  have  made  with  both." 

"I  believe  you've  been  cheating,  and  looking  at  my  hand,"  said 
Gwen,    "How  do  you  know  I've  got  the  Queen?" 

"  How  did  you  know  I  had  got  the  ace?  "  said  Mr.  Pellew.  And 
really  this  was  a  reasonable  question. 

"  By  the  mark  on  the  back.  I  noticed  it  when  I  turned  it  up, 
when  hearts  were  trumps.  last  deal.  I  don't  consider  that  cheating. 
All  the  same,  I  enjoy  cheating,  ana  always  cheat  whenever  I  can. 
Card  games  are  so  very  dull,  when  there's  no  cheating." 
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*But,  Gwen  dear,  I  don't  see  any  mark."  This  was  Mis? 
Grahame,  examining  the  last  trick.  She  put  the  ace,  face  down, 
before  this  capricious  whist-player,  who,  however,  adhered  to  her 
statement,  saying  incorrigibly : — "  Well,  look  at  it  I  " 

"  I  only  see  a  shadow,"  said  Mr.  Pellew.  But  it  wasn't  a  shadow. 
A  shadow  moves. 

Explanation  came,  on  revision  of  the  ace's  antecedents.  It  had 
Iain  in  that  drawer  five-and-twenty  years  at  least,  with  anoth3r 
card  half-covering  it.  In  the  noiseless  air-tight  darkness  where 
it  lay,  saying  perhaps  to  itself : — "  Shall  I  ever  take  a  trick  again  ?  " 
there  was  still  dust,  dust  of  thought-baffling  fineness!  And  it  had 
fallen,  fallen  steadily,  with  immeasurable  slowness  and  absolute 
impartiality,  on  all  the  card  above  had  left  unsheltered.  There  was 
the  top-card's  silhouette,  quite  recognisable  as  soon  as  the  shadow 
was  disestablished. 

"  It  will  come  out  with  India-rubber,"  said  Miss  Grahame. 

"I  shouldn't  mess  it  about,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Gwen.  "I 
know  India-rubber.  It  grimes  everything  in,  and  makes  black 
streaks."  Which  was  true  enough  in  those  days.  The  material 
called  bottle-rubber  was  notable  for  its  power  of  defiling  clean 
paper,  and  the  sophisticated  sort  for  becoming  indurated  if  not 
cherished  in  one's  trouser-pockets.  The  present  epoch  in  the 
World's  history  can  rub  out  quite  clean  for  a  penny,  but  then 
its  dramatis  personce  have  to  spend  their  lives  dodging  motor-cars 
and  biplanes,  and  holding  their  ears  for  fear  of  gramophones. 
Still,  it's  something! 

Mr.  Pellew  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  soiled 
card  would  be  for  whoever  got  it  to  exhibit  it,  as  one  does  some- 
times when  a  card's  face  is  seen  for  a  moment,  to  make  sure 
everyone  knows.  We  were  certainly  not  playing  very  strictly.  This 
was  accepted  nem.  con. 

But  the  chance  that  had  left  that  card  half-covered  was  to  have 
its  influence  on  things,  still.  Who  can  say  events  would  have 
run  in  the  same  grooves  had  it  not  directed  the  conversation  to 
dust,  and  caused  Mr.  Pellew  to  recollect  a  story  told  by  one  of 
those  Archseological  fillahs,  at  the  Towers  three  days  ago?  It  was 
that  of  the  tomb  which,  being  opened,  showed  a  forgotten  monarch 
of  some  prehistoric  race,  robed,  crowned,  and  sceptred  as  of  old; 
a  little  shrunk,  perhaps,  a  bit  discoloured,  but  still  to  be  seen  by 
his  own  ghost,  if  earth-bound  and  at  all  interested.  Still  to  be 
seen,  even  by  Cook's  tourists,  had  he  but  had  a  little  more  staying- 
power.  But  he  was  never  seen,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  any  man 
but  the  desecrator  of  his  tomb.    For  one  whiff  of  fresh  air  brought 
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him  down,  a  crumbling  heap  of  dust  with  a  few  imperishable  omn- 
menta  buried  in  it.  His  owii  ghoet  wouM  not  have  known  him 
again :  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  wind  blew  him 
^ut,  and  he  had  to  take  his  chance  with  the  dust  of  the  desert. 

"  I  suppose  it  isn't  true,"  said  Gwen  incredulously.  "  Things  of 
that  sort  are  generally  6bs." 

"  Dou't  know  about  thia  one,"  said  Mr.  Pellew,  sorting  his  cards. 
"Funny  coincidence!  It  was  in  the  Quarterly  Berieu- — very  first 
thing  I  opened  at — Egyp  "       ~  '  es.  .  .  .     That's  our  trick, 

isn't  xtV 

"  Yes — my  ten.    Fll  lea<  I  think  Vll  lead  a  diamond. 

I  always  envy  you  men  ;  t  must  be  so  nice  to  have 

all  the  newspapers  and  n  Aunt  Constance  said  this, 

of  course. 

"  It  wasn't  at  the  Club.  ■'*  it  at  my  chambers  three 

montlis  ago — readin'  it  by  at  itcrday  evening — funny  co- 

incidence— telkin'  about  it  eame  l.,  ing !  Enave  takes.  No — 
you  can't  trump.     You  haven't  got  r.    rump." 

"Now,  however  did  you  know  that;''  snid  Gwen. 

"Very  simple.  All  the  trumps  are  out  but  two,  and  I've  got 
them  here  in  my  hand.     See?" 

"  Yea,  I  see.  But  I  prefer  real  cheating,  to  taking  advantages 
of  things,  like  that.  .  .  .  What  are  you  putting  your  cards  down 
for,  Cousin  Percy  ?  " 

"  Because  that's  game.  Game  and  the  rubber-  We  only  want 
two  by  cards,  and  there  they  are! " 

When  rubbers  end  at  past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  well-bred  people 
wait  for  their  host  to  suggest  beginning  another.  Ill-bred  ones, 
that  don't  want  one,  say  suddenly  that  it  must  be  getting  late — 
as  if  Time  had  slapped  them — and  get  at  their  watches.  Those 
that  do,  say  that  that  clock  is  fast.  In  the  present  case  no  dis- 
position existed,  after  a  good  deal  of  travelling,  to  play  cards  till 
midnight.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to  hustle  the  visitor  down- 
stairs.* 

Said  Hiss  Dickenson,  to  concede  a  short  breathing  pause: — 
"  Pray,  Mr.  Pellew,  when  a  gentleman  accidentally  leaves  a  book 
at  your  rooms,  do  you  make  no  effort  to  return  it  to  htm!" 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Pellew,  tacitly  admitting  the  implied  im- 
peachment. "  It  is  rather  a  jolly  shame,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it.  Ill  take  it  round  to  him  to-morrow.  Gloucester  Place,  is  it — 
or  Tork  Place — end  of  Baker  Street?  .  .  .  Can't  remember  the 
fiUah's  name  to  save  my  life.  Married  a  Miss  Bet^tein — ^rich 
bonlrors.    Got  his  card  at  home,  I  expect    However,  that's  where 
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he  lives — ^York  Place.  He's  a  Sir  Somebody  Something.  .  .  . 
What  were  you  going  to  say  ? " 

"Oh — ^nothing.  .  .  .  Only  that  it  would  have  been  very  inter- 
esting to  read  that  account.  However,  Sir  Somebody  Something 
must  be  wanting  his  Quarterly  Review,  .  .  .    Never  mind  I " 

Owen  said : — ^*  What  nonsense !  He's  bought  another  copy  by 
this  time.  He  can  afford  it,  if  he's  married  a  Miss  Bergstein. 
Bring  it  round  to-morrow,  Percy,  to  keep  Aunt  Constance  quiet. 
We  shan't  take  her  with  us  to  see  Clo's  little  boy.  We  should 
make  too  many."  Then,  in  order  to  minimise  his  visit  next  day, 
Mr.  Pellew  sketched  a  brief  halt  in  Cavendish  Square  at  half-past 
three  precisely  to-morrow  afternoon,  when  Miss  Dickenson  could 
"  run  her  eye  "  through  the  disintegration  of  that  Egyptian  King, 
without  interfering  materially  with  its  subsequent  delivery  at  Sir 
Somebody  Something's.  It  was  an  elaborate  piece  of  humbug,  wel- 
comed with  perfect  gravity  as  the  solution  of  a  perplexing  and 
difficult  problem.  Which  being  so  happily  solved,  Mr.  Pellew  could 
take  his  leave,  and  did  so. 

"  Didn't  I  do  that  capitally,  Clo  ? " 

"Do  which,  dear?". 

"  Why — making  her  stop  here  to  see  him.  Or  giving  her  leave 
to  stop;  it's  the  same  thing,  only  she  would  rather  do  it  against 
her  will.  I  mean  saying  we  should  make  too  many  at  Scraps 
Court,  or  whatever  it  is." 

"  Oh  yes — quite  a  stroke  of  genius  I  Gwen  dear,  what  an  invet- 
erate matchmaker  you  are !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Clo !  I  never  .  .  ."  Here  Gwen  hung  fire  for  a 
moment,  confronted  by  an  intractability  of  language.  She  took 
the  position  by  storm,  more  suo : — "  I  never  mutchmoke  in  my 
life.  .  .  .  What? — Well,  you  may  laugh,  Clo,  but  I  never  did! 
Only  when  two  fools  irritate  one  by  not  flying  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  wanting  to  all  the  time.  .  .  .  Oh,  it's  exasperating, 
and  I've  no  patience  I  " 

"You  are  quite  sure  they  do  .  .  .  want  to?" 

"  Oh  yes — I  think  so.    At  least,  I'm  quite  sure  Percy  does." 

"  Why  not  Aunt  Constance  ?  " 

"Because  I  can't  imagine  anyone  wanting  to  rush  into  any  of 
my  cousins'  arms — my  he-cousins.  It's  a  peculiarity  of  cousins, 
I  suppose.  If  any  of  mine  had  been  palatable,  he  would  have 
caught  on,  and  it  would  have  come  off.  Because  they  all  want 
me,  always." 

"  That's  an  old  story,  Gwen  dear."  The  two  ladies  looked  rue- 
fully at  one  another,  with  a  slight  shoulder-shrug  apiece  over  a 
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bopeless  case.  Then  Miss  Grahame  said ; — "  Tbeu  you  consider 
Constance  Dickenson  ie  still  palatable!"  She  laughed  on  the 
word  a  little — a  sort  of  prottsl.     "At  nearly  forty?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yesl  Not  that  she's  forty,  nor  anything  like  it.  She's 
thirty-six.  Besides,  it  has  notbing  to  do  witb  age.  Or  very  little. 
Why — how  old  is  tbat  dear  old  lady  at  Chorlton  that  was  jealous 
of  your  little  boy's  old  woman  in  London?" 

"Old  Goody  Marrablet  Over  eighty.  But  the  other  old  lady 
is  older  still,  and  Dave  speaks  well  of  her,  anyhow !  We  shall  see 
her  to-morrow.     We  must  insist  on  that." 

"Well— I  could  kiss  old  Goody  Marrable.  I  should  be  sorry 
for  her  bones,  of  course.  But  they're  not  her  fault,  after  all  I  She's 
quite  an  old  darling.  I  hope  Aunt  Connie  and  Percy  will  man- 
age a  little  common  sense  to-morrow.  They'll  have  the  house  to 
themselves,  anyhow.    Ta  hye-hye,  Chloe  dear!" 

Miss  Grahame  looked  in  on  her  way  to  her  own  room  to  see 
that  Miss  Dickenson  had  been  provided  with  all  the  acceseories 
of  a  good  night — a  margin  of  pillows;  and  blankets  a  choix,  and 
eo  on.  Hot -water -bottle  time  bad  Ecarcely  come  yet.  but  hospi- 
tality might  refer  to  it.  There  was,  however,  a  word  to  say  touch- 
ing the  evening  just  ended.  What  did  Miss  Grahame  thlnlc  of 
Gwent  Aunt  Constance's  parti  pris  in  life  was  a  benevolent  in- 
terest in  the  affaire  of  everybody  else. 

Miea  Grahame  thought  Owen  was  all  right.  The  amount  of 
nonsense  she  had  talked  to-night  showed  she  was  a  little  eTcit«d. 
A  sort  of  ostentatious  absurdity,  like  a  spoiled  child!  Well — 
she  has  been  a  spoiled  child.  But  she — the  speaker — always  had 
believed,  did  still  believe,  that  Owen  was  a  fine  character  under- 
neath, and  that  all  her  nonsense  was  on  the  surface. 

"  Will  she  bold  to  it,  do  you  think ! " 

"How  can  I  tell?  I  should  say  yes.  But  one  never  knows. 
She's  writing  him  a  long  letter  now.  She's  in  the  next  room  to 
me,  and  I  beard  her  scratching  five  minutes  after  she  said  good- 
night. I  hope  she  won't  scribble  all  night  and  keep  me  awake. 
My  belief  is  she  would  be  better  for  some  counter-excitement.  A 
small  earthquake!  Anything  of  that  sort.  Good-night  I  It's  very 
late."  But  it  came  out  next  day  that  Owen's  pen  was  atill  scratch- 
ing when  this  lady  got  to  sleep  an  hour  after. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

A  PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTATION  ACROSS  A  COUNTER,  AND  HOW  THE  STORY 
OF  THE  MAN  IN  HYDE  PARK  WAS  TOLD  BY  DOLLY.  HOW  AUNT 
M'rIAR  knew  THE  NAME  WAS  NOT  "  DARRABLE."  HOW  SHE  TOLD 
UNCLE  MO  WHOSE  WIFE  SHE  WAS  AND  WHOSE  MOTHER  MRS.  PRITCH- 
ARD  WAS.  HOW  POLLY  DAVERILL  JUNIOR  HAD  DIED  UNBAPTIZED,  AND 
ATTEMPTS  TO  BULLY  THE  DEVIL  ARE  FUTILE.  HOW  HER  MOTHER 
WAS  FORMERLY  BARMAID  AT  THE  ONE  TUN,  BUT  BECAME 
AUNT  M'rIAR  later,  AND  HOW  THE  TALLOW  CANDLE  JUST  LASTED 
OUT.      HOW  DOLLY,  VERY  SOUND  ASLEEP,  WAS  GOOD  FOR  HER  AUNT 

"  I  shouldn't  take  any  violent  exercise,  if  I  was  you,  Mr.  War- 
die,"  said  Mr.  Ekings,  the  Apothecary,  whose  name  you  may  re- 
member Michael  Ragstroar  had  borrowed  and  been  obliged  to 
relinquish.  "  I  should  be  very  careful  what  I  ate,  avoiding  espe- 
cially pork  and  richly  cooked  food.  A  diet  of  fowls  and  fish — 
preferably  boiled.  .  .  ." 

"  Can't  abide  'em ! "  said  Uncle  Moses,  who  was  talking  over 
his  symptoms  with  Mr.  Ekings  at  his  shop,  with  Dolly  on  his 
knee.  '^  And  whose  a-going  to  stand  Sam  for  me,  livin'  on  this 
and  livin'  on  that?  Roasted  chicking's  very  pretty  eating,  for 
the  sake  of  the  soarsages,  when  you're  a  Lord  Mayor;  but  for  them 
as  don't  easy  run  to  half-crowns  for  mouthfuls,  a  line  has  to  be 
drawed.  Down  our  Court  a  shilling  has  to  go  a  long  way.  Dr. 
Ekings." 

The  medical  adviser  shook  his  head  weakly.  "  You're  an  in- 
tractable patient,  Mr.  Moses,"  he  said.  He  knew  that  Uncle 
Moses's  circumstances  were  what  is  called  moderate.  So  are  a 
church  mouse's;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  dietary  is  compulsory.  Mr. 
Ekings  tried  for  a  common  ground  of  agreement.  "  Fish  doesn't 
mount  up  to  much,  by  the  pound,"  he  said,  vaguely. 

"  Fishes  don't  go  home  like  butcher's  meat,"  said  Uncle  Moses. 

"  You  can't  expect  'em  to  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Ekings,  glad  of 
an  indisputable  truth.  '^  But  there's  a  vast  amount  of  nourishment 
in  'em,  anyway  you  put  it." 

"  So  there  is,  Dr.  Ekings.  In  a  vast  amount  of  'em.  But  you 
have  to  eat  it  all  up.  Similar,  grass  and  cows.  Only  there's  no 
bones  in  the  grass.  Now,  you  know,  what  I'm  wanting  is  a  pick- 
me-up— something  with  a  nice  clean  edge  in   the  smell  of  it. 
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like  a  bottle  o'  salts  with  holes  in  the  stopper.  And  tasting  of 
lemons.  I  ain  t  speaking  of  the  sort  that  has  to  be  shook  when 
took.  Nor  yet  with  peppermint.  It's  a  clear  sort  to  see  through, 
up  against  the  light,  what  1  want." 

Mr.  Ekings,  a  humble  practitioner  in  a  poor  neighbourhood, 
BUpplied  more  mixtures  in  response  to  suggestions  like  TJdcIc 
Uo's,  tlitin  to  legitimate  prescriptions.  So  he  at  once  undertook 
to  fill  out  the  order,  saying  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  that  it  would 
c<Hne  t«  threepence,  b"'  ~    "    ~"  i  must  bring  or  send  back 

the  bottli^     He  then  i  i  of  chloric  ether  and  am- 

monia,  and  some  leuii:  jare  bottleful  of  ag.  pur. 

hauBt.,  and  put  p  '       I  ••'  human  evenness,  on  which 

waa  written  *'  Tl  loonful  three  times  a  day," 

Uncle  Hoses  wauioea  f  this  elixir  vilie  with  the 

extremest  satisfaction.  :s  beneficial  effect   on   hie 

system,  which  he  had  ui  o  blame  for  his  occasional 

attacks  of  faintness,  whic  been  rather  more  frequent. 

Anything  in  such  a  clean  >uch  a  new  cork,  would  be 

sure  to  do  hie  system  guod. 

Mrs.  Riley  came  in  for  a  bottle  which  was  consciously  awaiting 
her  in  front  of  the  leeches,  and  identified  it  as  "the  liniment," 
before  Mr.  Ekings  could  call  to  mind  where  he'd  stood  it.  Slie 
remarked,  while  calculating  coppers  to  cover  the  outlay,  that  she 
understood  it  was  to  be  well  r-r-r-rhubbed  in  with  the  parnim  of 
her  hand,  and  that  she  waa  to  be  thr-rusted  not  to  lit  the  patiint 
get  any  of  it  near  his  mouth,  she  having  been  horrun  in  Limerick 
morr"  than  a  wake  ago.  She  remarked  to  Uncle  Mo  that  his  boy 
was  looking  his  bist,  and  none  the  wurruss  for  his  accidint.  Uncle 
Mo  felt  braced  by  the  Celtic  atmosphere,  and  thanked  Mrs,  Riley 
cordially,  for  himself  and  Dave. 

"  Shouldn't  do  that,  if  I  was  you,  Mr.  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Ekings 
the  Apothecary,  as  Uncle  Mo  hoisted  Dolly  on  his  shoulder  to  carry 
her  borne. 

"  No  more  shouldn't  I,  if  you  was  me,  Dr.  Ekings,"  was  the  in- 
tractable patient's  reply.  "  Why,  Lard  bless  you,  man  alive,  Dolly's 
so  light  it's  as  good  as  a  lift-up,  only  to  have  her  on  your  shoul- 
ders !  Didn't  you  never  hear  tell  of  gravitation  ?  Well — that's  it  I " 
But  Uncle  Mo  was  out  of  his  depth. 

"  It'll  do  ye  a  powerful  dale  of  good,  Mr.  Wardle,"  said  Mrs. 
Riley.  "  Niver  you  mind  the  docther!  "  And  Uncle  Mo  departed, 
braced  again,  with  his  elixir  vilts  in  his  left  hand,  and  Dolly  on 
his  right  shoulder,  conversing  on  a  topic  su^ested  by  Dr.  Ekings's 
tema^  about  diet 
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''When  Dave  tooktid  Micky  to  see  the  fisses  corched  in  the 
Turpentine,  there  was  a  jenklum  corched  a  fiss  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  another  jenklum  corched  another  Rss  up  out  of  the 
water.  .  .  ."  Dolly  was  pursuing  the  subject  in  the  style  of  the 
Patriarchs,  who  took  their  readers'  leisure  for  granted,  and  never 
grudged  a  repetition,  when  Uncle  Mo  interrupted  her  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not  Dave  who  took  Michael  Ragstroar  to  Hy'  Park, 
but  vice  versa.  Also  that  the  whole  proceeding  had  been  a  dis- 
graceful breach  of  discipline,  causing  serious  alarm  to  himself  and 
Aunt  M'riar,  who  had  nearly  lost  their  reason  in  consequence — 
the  exact  expression  being  "  fritted  out  of  their  wits."  K  that 
young  Micky  ever  did  such  a  thing  again,  Uncle  Mo  said,  the 
result  would  be  a  pretty  how-do-you-do,  involving  possibly  fatal 
consequences  to  Michael,  and  certainly  local  flagellation  of  un- 
heard-of severity. 

Dolly  did  not  consider  this  was  to  the  point,  and  pursued  her 
narrative  without  taking  notice  of  it.  ''  There  was  a  jenklum 
corched  a  long  fiss,  and  there  was  another  jenklum  corched  a 
short  fiss,  and  there  was  another  jenklum  corched  a  short  fiss.  .  .  ." 
This  seemed  to  bear  frequent  repetition,  but  came  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  history  ceased  to  supply  the  facts.  Then  another  phase 
came,  that  of  the  fishers  who  didn't  corch  no  fiss,  whose  name 
appeared  to  be  Legion.  They  lasted  as  far  as  the  arch  into  Sapps 
Court,  and  Uncle  Mo  seemed  rather  to  relish  the  monotony  than 
otherwise.  He  would  have  made  a  good  Scribe  in  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs. 

But  Dolly  came  to  the  end  of  even  the  unsuccessful  fishermen. 
Just  as  they  reached  home,  however,  she  produced  her  convincing 
incident,  all  that  preceded  it  having  evidently  been  introduction 
pure  and  simple.  '^  And  there  was  a  man  saided  fings  to  Micky, 
and  saided  fings  to  Dave,  and  saided  fings  to  .  .  ."  Here  Dolly 
stuttered,  became  confused,  and  ended  up  weakly :  **  No,  he  didn't 
saided  no  fings,  to  no  one  else." 

A  little  finesse  was  necessary  to  land  the  elixir  vitas  on  the 
parlour  chimney-piece,  and  Dolly  on  the  hearthrug.  Then  Uncle 
Mo  sat  down  in  his  own  chair  to  recover  breath,  saying  in  the 
course  of  a  moment : — "  And  what  did  the  man  say  to  Dave,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  young  Sparrowgrass  ? "  He  did  not  suppose 
that  ''  the  man  "  was  a  person  capable  of  identification ;  he  was 
an  unknown  unit,  but  good  to  talk  about. 

"  He  saided  Mrs.  Picture."  Dolly  placed  the  subject  she  pro- 
posed to  treat  broadly  before  her  audience,  with  a  view  to  its  care- 
ful analysis  et  leisure. 
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"  Wiiat  on  'arth  did  he  eay  Mrs.  Picture  for?  He  don't  know 
Mrs.  Picture."  The  present  tense  used  here  acknowledged  the 
maii'a  authenticity,  and  encouraged  the  little  maid — three  and 
three-quarters,  you  know! — to  further  teatinaony.  It  came  fairly 
fluently,  considering  the  witness's  recent  acquisition  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

"  He  dooa  know  Urs.  Picture,  ass  he  doos,  and  he  Baided  Mrs. 
Picture  to  Micky,  ass  he  did,"  This  was  plenty  for  a  time,  and 
during  that  time  the  witness  """i-*  ■»"  on  nodding  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  to  present  the  si<  ig,  for  she  had  found  out 

already  how  slippery  grown  are  in   argument.     Qreat 

force  was  added  by  her  cu-  .^nt  themselves  to  flapping 

backwards  and  forwards  t 

It  was  impossible  to  r  lence,  outwardly  at  least, 

and  Uncle  Mo  appeared  tu  '  Then  the  man  said  Mrs. 

Picture  to  Dave,"  said  he.  '6  told  it  on  to  you.  was 

that  it?"     He  added,  for  the  gt  iwd  of  morality: — "You're 

8  nice  lot  of  young  Pickles!" 

But  this  stopped  the  nodding,  which  changed  suddenly  to  a 
negative  shake,  of  great  decision.  "  The  man  never  saided  nuSnt 
to  Dave,  no  he  didn't." 

"Thought  you  said  he  did.  You're  a  good  'un  for  a  wltnesa- 
boxl  Come  up  and  sit  on  your  old  uncle.  The  man  said  Mrs. 
Picture  to  young  Sparrowgrass — was  that  it?"  Dolly  nodded 
violently.  "And  young  Sparrowgrass  he  passed  it  on  to  Dave!" 
But  it  appeared  not,  and  Dolly  had  to  wrestle  with  an  explana- 
tion. It  was  too  much  involved  for  letterpress,  but  Uncle  Mo 
thought  he  could  gather  that  Dave  had  beeii  treated  as  a  mere 
bystander,  supposed  to  be  absorbed  in  angling,  during  a  conver- 
sation between  Michael  Ragstroar  and  the  Man.  "  Dave  he  came 
bome  and  told  you  what  the  Man  said  to  Micky — was  that  it!" 
So  Uncle  Mo  surmised  aloud,  not  at  all  clear  that  Dolly  would 
understand  him.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  he  was  right,  tnd  Dolly 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  attest  his  version  of  the  facts.  She  resumed 
the  nodding,  but  slower,  as  though  so  much  emphasis  had  ceased 
to  be  necessary.  "  Micky  toldited  Dave."  she  said.  She  then 
beeaAie  immensely  amused  at  a  way  of  looking  at  the  event  sug- 
gested by  her  uncle.  The  Man  had  told  Micky;  Mtcky  had  told 
Dave;  Dave  had  told  Dolly;  and  Dolly  had  told  ITacle  Mo,  who 
now  intensified  the  interest  of  the  event  by  saying  he  should  tell 
Aunt  M'riar.  Dolly  became  vividly  anxious  for  this  climax,  and 
felt  that  this  was  life  indeed,  when  Uncle  Mo  called  out  to  Aunt 
U'riar: — "Come  along  here,  M'riar,  and  see  what  sort  of  bead 
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and  tail  you  can  make  of  this  here  little  Dolly  I "  Whereupon 
Aunt  M'riar  came  in  front  out  at  the  back,  and  listened  to  a 
repetition  of  Dolly's  tale  while  she  dried  her  arms,  whi«h  had  been 
in  a  wash-tub. 

"  Well,  Mo,"  she  said,  when  Dolly  had  repeated  it,  more  or  less 
chaotically,  "  if  you  ask  me,  what  I  say  is — ^you  make  our  Dave 
speak  out  and  tell  you,  when  he's  back  from  school,  and  say 
you  won't  have  no  nonsense.  For  the  child  is  that  secretive 
it's  all  one's  time  is  worth  to  be  even  with  him.  .  .  .  What's 
the  Doctor's  stuff  for  you've  been  spending  your  money  on  at 
Ekingses?" 

"  Only  a  stimulatin'  mixture  for  to  give  tone  to  the  system. 
Dr.  Ekings  says  it'll  do  it  a  world  o'  good.  Never  known  it  fail, 
he  hasn't." 

"  Have  you  been  having  any  more  alarming  symptoms,  Mo,  and 
never  told  me  ?  " 

"  Never  been  better  in  my  life,  M'riar.  But  I  thought  it  was 
getting  on  for  time  I  should  have  a  bottle  o'  stuff,  one  sort  or 
other.  Don't  do  to  go  too  long  without  a  dose,  nowadays."  Where- 
upon Aunt  M'riar  looked  incredulous,  and  read  the  label,  and  smelt 
the  bottle,  and  put  it  back  on  the  mantelshelf.  And  Uncle  Mo 
asked  for  the  wineglass  broke  off  short,  out  of  the  cupboard;  be- 
cause it  was  always  best  to  be  beforehand,  whether  you  had  any- 
thing the  matter  or  not. 

Whatever  Aunt  M'riar  said,  Dave  was  not  secretive.  Probably 
she  meant  communicative,  and  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  Dave, 
whenever  he  was  called  on  for  information,  though  always  prompt 
to  oblige,  invariably  made  reply  to  his  questioner  in  an  under- 
tone, in  recognition  of  a  mutual  confidence,  and  exclusion  from 
it  of  the  Universe.  He  had  a  soul  above  the  vulgarities  of  publi- 
cation. Aunt  M'riar  merely  used  a  word  that  sounded  well,  irre- 
spective of  its  meaning — a  common  literary  practice. 

Therefore  Dave,  when  applied  to  by  Uncle  Mo  for  particulars 
of  what  "  the  Man  "  said,  made  a  statement  of  which  only  portions 
reached  the  general  public.  This  was  the  usual  public  after  sup- 
per; for  Mr.  Alibone's  companionship  in  an  evening  pipe  was  an 
almost  invariable  incident  at  that  hour. 

"What's  the  child  a-sayin'  of.  Mo?"  said  Aunt  M'riar. 

"Easy  a  bit,  old  Urry  Scurry!"  said  Uncle  Mo,  drawing  on 
his  imagination  for  an  epithet.  "  Ix;t  me  do  a  bit  of  listening.  .  .  . 
What  was  it  the  party  said  again,  Davy — ^just  precisely?  .  .  ." 
Dave  was  even  less  audible  than  before  in  his  response  to  this, 
and  Uncle  Mo  evidently   softened   it  for  repetition : — "  Said   if 
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Micky  told  him  any— etoeterer— lies  he'd  rip  his  heart  out?  Was 
that  it,  Dave!" 

"Toree,"  said  Dave,  aloud  and  eiuphaticallf.  "This  timel" 
Which  seemed  to  imply  tliat  the  speaker  had  refrained  from  doing 
80,  to  his  credit,  on  some  previous  occasion.  Dare  laid  great  stress 
on  this  point. 

Aunt  M'riar  seemed  rather  panic  struck  at  the  nature  of  this 
revelation.  "  Well  now.  Mo."  said  she,  "  I  do  wonder  at  you.  let- 
ting the  child  tell  such  words!     And  before  Mr.  AHbone,  tool " 

Mr.  Jerry's  expression  tw'  hough  he  protested  against 

being  creilited  with  a  Pha  rity,  susceptible  to  shodis. 

Uncle  Mo  said,  with  less  t  '  his  easy-going  manner: — 

"  I'm  a  going,  M'riar,  to  g  torn  of  this  here  start.     So 

you  keep  outside  o'  the  ropes  then  after  a  little  byplay 

with  Dave  and  Dolly,  which  hair  of  both  rougher  than 

ever,  he  said  suddenly  to  D  ell,  and  wasn't  you  fright- 

ened t" 

"  Miek.y  wasn't  frightened,"  i  ve,  discreetly  evasive.     He 

objected  to  pursuing  the  subjecv,  ana  raised  a  new  issue.  The 
sketch  tliiit  foll.nv,-.,!  of  ili,-  h,l.Tvi,.w  l>,'iw,...ri  Micky  and  the  Man 
was  a  good  deal  blurred  by  constant  India-rubber,  but  its  original 
could  be  inferred  from  it — probably  as  follows,  any  omissiooa  to 
conciliate  public  censorship  being  indicated  by  stars.  Mic^ 
speaks  first: 

"Who'll  you  rip  up?  You  lay  'ands  upon  me,  that's  all!  You 
do,  and  I'll  blind  your  eyesight,  s'elp  me!  Why,  I'd  summing 
a  Police  Orficer,  and  have  you  took  to  the  Station,  just  as  soon 
as  look  at  you-  .  .  ."  It  may  he  imagined  here  that  Michael's 
voice  rose  to  a  half-shriek,  following  some  movement  of  the  Man 
towards  hira.    "  I  would,  by  Goard!    You  try  it  on,  that's  all!  " 

"  Shut  up  with  your  "  "  row,  you  •  •  young  *  "  .  .  .  No, 
master,  I  ain't  molestin'  of  the  boy;  only  just  frightening  him 
for  a  bit  of  a  spree!  /  don't  look  like  the  sort  to  hurt  b(^, 
do  I,  guv'nor?"  This  was  addressed  to  a  bystander,  named  in 
Dave's  report  as  "  the  gentleman."  Who  was  accompanied  by 
another,  described  as  "  the  lady."  The  latter  may  have  said  to 
the  former: — "  I  think  he  looks  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  my  dear, 
and  you  are  making  a  fuss  about  nothing."  The  latter  certainly 
said  "  Hggrromph ! "  or  something  like  it,  which  the  reporter 
found  difficult  to  render.  Then  the  man  assumed  a  hypocritical 
and  plausible  manner,  saying  to  Michael : — "  I'm  your  friend, 
my  boy,  and  there's  a  new  shilling  for  you,  good  for  two  "  •  tan- 
ners any  day  of  the  week."    Micky  secnned  to  have  been  aoftened 
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by  this,  and  entered  into  a  colloquy  with  the  donor,  either  not  heard 
or  not  understood  by  Dave,  whose  narrative  seemed  to  point  to 
his  having  been  sent  to  a  distance,  with  a  doubt  about  inapplicable 
epithets  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Man,  calling  for  asterisks  in  a 
close  report.  Some  of  these  were  probably  only  half-understood, 
even  by  Micky;  being,  so  to  speak,  the  chirps  of  a  gaol-bird.  But 
Dave's  report  seemed  to  point  to  "  Now,  is  that  *  *  young  *  *  to 
be  trusted  not  to  split  ? "  although  he  made  little  attempt  to  render 
the  aster isky  parts  of  speech. 

Uncle  Mo  and  Mr.  Jerry  glanced  at  one  another,  seeming  to 
understand  a  phrase  that  had  puzzled  Aunt  M'riar. 

"  That  was  it.  Mo,"  said  Mr.  Jerry,  exactly  as  if  Uncle  Mo 
had  spoken,  "  spit  upon  meant  split  upon,"  Dave  in  his  innocence 
had  supposed  that  a  profligacy  he  was  himself  sometimes  guilty 
of  had  been  referred  to.  He  felt  that  his  uncle's  knee  was  for 
the  moment  the  stool  of  repentance,  but  was  relieved  when  a  new 
reading  was  suggested.  There  could  be  no  disgrace  in  splitting, 
though  it  might  be  painful. 

"  And,  of  course,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  ruffling  Dave's  locks,  "  of 
course,  you  kept  your  mouth  tight  shut — hay?"  Dave,  bewil- 
dered, assented.  He  connected  this  bouche  cousue  with  his  own 
decorous  abstention,  not  without  credit  to  himself.  Who  shall 
trace  the  inner  workings  of  a  small  boy's  brain?  "Instead  of 
telling  of  it  all,  straight  off,  to  your  poor  old  uncle ! "  There  was 
no  serious  indignation  in  Uncle  Mo's  tone,  but  the  boy  was  too 
new  for  nice  distinctions.  The  suggestion  of  disloyalty  wounded 
him  deeply,  and  he  rushed  into  explanation.  "  Becorze — ^becorze — 
becorze — ^becorze,"  said  he — "becorze  Micky  said  not  to!"  He  ar- 
rived at  his  climax  like  a  squib  that  attains  its  ideal. 

"  Micky's  an  owdacious  young  varmint,"  said  Uncle  Mo. 
"  Small  boys  that  listened  to  owdacious  young  varmints  never 
used  to  come  to  much  good,  not  in  my  time ! "  Dave  looked 
shocked  at  Uncle  Mo's  experience.  But  he  had  reservations  to 
offer  as  to  Micky,  which  distinguished  him  from  vulgar  listeners 
to  incantations.  "  Micky  said  not  to,  and  Micky  said  Uncle  Mo 
didn't  want  to  hear  tell  of  no  Man  out  in  Hoy'  Park,  and  me  to 
keep  my  mouth  shut  till  I  was  tolded  to  speak." 

"And  you  told  him  to  speak,  and  he  spoke!"  said  Mr.  Jerry, 
charitably  helping  Dave.  "  You  couldn't  expect  any  fairer  than 
that,  old  Mo."  Public  opinion  sanctioned  a  concession  in  this 
sense,  and  Dave  came  off  the  stool  of  repentance. 

"  Very  good,  then ! "  said  Uncle  Mo.  "  That's  all  squared,  and 
we  can  cross  it  off.    But  what  I'm  trying  aii^r  is,  hQW  did  this 
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here  .  .  .  bad-languagee  " — he  baited  a  minute  to  make  this  word — 
■'  come  to  know  anything  about  Goody  Prichsrd  upstaire?  " 

"  Did  he ! "  said  Mr.  Jerry,  who  of  course  had  only  heard  Dave 
on  the  subject. 

"  This  young  party  said  so,"'  said  Uncle  Mo,  crumpling  Dolly 
to  identify  her,  "  ut  the  veiy  first  go  off.  Didn't  you,  little  ginger- 
pop,  ha^?"  Thifl  new  epithet  was  a  passing  recognition  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  Dolly  hud  broken  out  as  on  informant.  Il 
gratified  her  vanity,  and  made  ber  chuckle. 

Dave  meanwhile  had  been  gathering  for  an  oratorical  effort, 
and  now  culminated.  "I  never  told  Dolly  nuffint  about  Mrs.  Pic- 
ture upstairs.    What  /  said  was  'old  widder  lady.'" 

"  Dolly  translated  it.  Mo,  don't  you  see?  "  said  Mr.  Jerry.  Then, 
to  illuminate  possible  obscurity,  he  added : — "  Off  o'  one  slate  onto 
the  other  1     Twig!" 

"  I  twig  you,  Jerry."  Uncle  Mo  winked  at  bis  friend  to  show 
that  he  was  alive  to  surroundings  nud  tickled  Dave  suddenly  from 
a  motive  of  policy.  "  How  come  this  cove  to  know  anything 
about  any  widder  Indy— hiiy?  Tlijit's  a  sort  *if  p'int  we've  got  to 
consider  of."  Dave  was  impressed  by  his  uncle's  appearance  of 
profound  thought,  and  was  anxious  not  to  lag  behind  in  the 
solution  of  stiff  problems.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his 
answer.  "  Because  he  was  The  Man."  Nathan  the  prophet  can 
scarcely  have  been  more  impressive.  Perhaps,  on  the  occasion 
Dave's  answer  recalls,  someone  said:— ^"  Hullo!  "  in  Hebrew,  and 
gave  a  short  whistle.    That  was  what  Mr.  Jerry  did,  this  time. 

Uncle  Mo  enjoined  self-restraint,  telegraphically;  and  said, 
verbally: — "What  man,  young  Legs?  Steady  a  minute,  and  tell 
ua  who  he  was."  Which  will  be  quite  intelligible  to  anyone  whose 
experience  has  included  a  small  boy  in  thick  boots  sitting  on  hia 
knee,  and  becoming  excited  by  a  current  topic. 

Dave  restrained  his  boots,  and  concentrated  his  mind  on  a  state- 
ment. It  came  with  pauses  and  repetitions,  which  may  be  omitted. 
"  He  worzc  the  same  Man  as  when  you  and  me  and  Micky,  only 
not  Dolly,  sec  him  come  along  down  the  Court  Sunday  morning. 
Mvnce  ago!"  Thi*;  was  emphatic,  to  express  the  date's  remote- 
ness. "He  wanted  for  to  be  told  about  old  Widow  Darrable  who 
lived  down  this  Court,  and  Micky  he  said  no  such  name,  nor  yet 
anywhere's  about  this  neighbourhood,  he  said.  And  the  Man 
he  said  Micky  was  a  young  liar.  And  Micky  he  said  who  are  you 
a-callin'  liar?  .  .  ." 

"What  name  did  he  say?"  Uncle  Mo  interrupted,  with  grow- 
ing interest.    Dave  rei)eated  his  misapprehension  of  it,  which  incor- 
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porated  an  idea  that  similar  widows  would  have  similar  surnames. 
If  one  was  Marrable,  it  was  only  natural  that  another  should  be 
Darrable. 

Aunt  M'riar,  whose  interest  also  had  been  some  time  growing, 
struck  in  incisively.  "  The  name  was  Daverill.  He's  mixed  it  up 
with  the  old  lady  in  the  country  he  calls  his  granny."  She  was 
tBe  more  certain  this  was  so  owing  to  a  recent  controversy  with 
Dave  about  this  name,  ending  in  his  surrender  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion "Marrowbone"  as  untenable,  but  introducing  a  new  ele- 
ment of  confusion  owing  to  Marylebone  Church,  a  familiar  land- 
mark. 

There  was  something  in  Aunt  M'riar's  manner  that  made  Uncle 
Mo  say: — "Anything  disagreed,  M'riar?"  Because,  observe,  his 
interest  in  this  mysterious  man  in  the  Park  turned  entirely  on  Mrs. 
Prichard's  relations  with  him,  and  he  had  never  imputed  any 
knowledge  of  him  to  Aunt  M'riar.  Why  should  he?  Indeed,  why 
should  we,  except  from  the  putting  of  two  and  two  together?  Of 
which  two  twos.  Uncle  Mo  might  have  known  either  the  one  or 
the  other — according  to  which  was  which — but  not  both.  This 
story  has  to  confess  occasional  uncertainty  about  some  of  its 
facts.  There  may  have  been  more  behind  Uncle  Mo's  bit  of  rude- 
ness about  Aunt  M'riar's  disquiet  than  showed  on  the  surface. 
However,  he  never  asked  any  questions. 

Those  who  have  ever  had  the  experience  of  keeping  their  own 
counsel  for  a  long  term  of  years  know  that  every  year  makes  it 
harder  to  take  others  into  confidence.  A  concealed  troth-plight, 
marriage,  widowhood — to  name  the  big  concealments  involving 
no  disgrace — gets  less  and  less  easy  to  publish  as  time  slips  by, 
even  as  the  hinges  rust  of  doors  that  no  man  opens.  There  may 
be  nothing  to  blush  about  in  that  cellar,  but  the  key  may  be 
lost  and  the  door-frame  may  have  gripped  the  door  above,  or  the 
footstone  jammed  it  from  below,  and  such  fungus-growth  as  the 
darkness  has  bred  has  a  claim  to  freedom  from  the  light.  Let 
it  all  rest — that  is  its  owner's  word  to  his  own  soul — let  it  rest 
and  be  forgotten !  All  the  more  when  the  cellar  is  full  of  garbage, 
and  he  knows  it. 

There  was  no  garbage  in  Aunt  M'riar's  cellar  that  she  was 
guilty  of,  but  for  all  that  she  would  have  jumped  at  any  excuse 
to  leave  that  door  tight  shut.  The  difficulty  was  not  so  much 
in  what  she  had  to  tell — for  her  conscience  was  clear — as  in  rous- 
ing an  unprepared  mind  to  the  hearing  of  it.  Uncle  Mo,  quite  the 
reverse  of  apathetic  to  anything  that  concerned  the  well-being 
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of  anj  of  bis  surroundings,  probably  accounted  Aunt  U'riar'a  as 
second  to  none  but  the  children's.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of 
rousing  him  to  an  active  interest  in  this  hidden  embarrBsement 
of  hers,  of  which  he  bad  no  suspicion,  was  so  palpable  to  Aunt 
M'riar.  that  she  was  sorely  put  to  it  to  decide  on  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. And  the  necessity  for  action  was  not  imaginary.  Keep  in 
mind  that  all  Uncle  Mo's  knowledge  of  Aunt  M'riar'^  antecedents 
was  summed  up  in  the  fact  of  her  widowhood,  which  he  took  for 

granted — although  he  hs-* ■'■■ed  it  lolidem  verbis  when 

she  first  came  to  supplb.  gins — and  which  had  been 

confirmed  as  Time  went  •  lushdtid  api>eared  to  claim 

her.     Even  if  he  could  h  that  her  huaband  was  still 

living,  there  was  nothin*  I  to  connect  him  with  this 

escaped  convict.    No  woi  's  complete  unconsctouaness 

seemed  to  present  an  ii  ier  to  a  revelation.     Aunt 

M'riar  had  not  the  ad(  Roman  confessional,  with 

its  suggestive  guiehet.  litent.  deprived  of  that  re- 

source, been  driven  back  ;oua  arrangement  of  a  rail- 

way booking-office,  the  dimcuiiy  oi  iniroducing  the  subject  could 
scarcely  have  been  greater. 

However,  Aunt  M'riar  was  not  going  to  be  left  absolutely  with- 
out assistance.  That  evening — tlie  evening,  that  is,  of  the  day 
when  Dave  told  the  tale  of  the  Man  in  the  Park — Uncle  Uoaea 
showed  an  unusual  restlessness,  following  on  a  period  of  thought- 
fulness  and  silence.  After  supper  he  said  suddenly: — "  I'm  a-going 
to  take  a  turn  out,  M'riar.    Any  objection?" 

"  None  o'  my  making.  Mo.  Only  Mr.  Jerry,  he'll  be  round. 
What's  to  be  told  bim?" 

"  Ah — I'll  tell  you.  Just  you  say  to  Jerry — just  you  tell 
bira  .  .  ," 

"  What'll  I  tell  him?"    For  Uncle  Mo  appeared  to  waver. 

"  Just  you  tell  him  to  drop  in  at  The  Sun,  and  bide  till  I  come. 
They've  a  sing-song  going  on  to-night,  with  the  planner.  Hell 
make  hisself  happy  for  an  hour.  I'll  be  round  in  an  hour's  time, 
tell  bim." 

"  And  where  are  you  off  for  all  of  an  hour.  Mot " 

"  That's  part  of  the  p'int,  M'riar.  Don't  you  be  too  inquia-^e- 
tive.  .  .  .  No — I  don't  mind  tellin'  of  ye,  if  it's  particlar.  Fm 
going  to  drop  round  to  the  Station  to  shake  hands  with  young 
Simmun  Bowe — they've  made  htm  Inspector  there — he's  my  old 
pal  Jerky  Howe's  son  I  knew  from  a  hoy.  Man  under  forty,  as 
I  judge.  But  he  won't  let  me  swaller  up  his  time,  trust  him  I 
Tell  Jerry  I'll  jine  him  at  half-after  nine,  the  very  latesL" 
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"111  acquaint  him  what  you  say,  Mo.  And  you  bear  in  mind 
what  Mr.  Jeffcoat  at  The  Sun  had  to  say  about  yourself,  Mo." 

"What  was  it,  M'riar?    Don't  you  bottle  it  up." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Jeffcoat  he  said,  after  passing  the  time  of  day,  round 
in  Clove  Street,  *  I  look  to  Mr.  Wardle  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  The  Sun,'  he  said.    So  you  bear  in  mind,  Mo." 

Whereupon  Uncle  Mo  departed,  and  Aunt  M'riar  was  left  to  her 
own  reflections,  the  children  being  abed  and  asleep  by  now;  Dolly 
certainly,  probably  Dave. 

Presently  the  door  to  the  street  was  pushed  open,  and  Mr.  Jerry 
appeared.    "  I  don't  see  no  Moses?  "  said  he. 

Aunt  M'riar  gave  her  message,  over  her  shoulder.  To  justify 
this  she  should  have  been  engaged  on  some  particular  task  of 
the  needle,  easiest  performed  when  seated.  Mr.  Alibone,  to  whom 
her  voice  sounded  unusual,  looked  round  to  see.  He  only  saw  that 
her  hands  were  in  her  lap,  and  no  sign  was  visible  of  their  em- 
ployment. This  was  unlike  his  experience  of  Aunt  M'riar. 
**  Find  the  weather  trying,  Mrs.  Wardle  ?  " 

"  It  don't  do  me  any  harm." 

"  Ah — some  feels  the  heat  more  than  others." 

Aunt  M'riar  roused  herself  to  reply : — "  If  you're  meaning  me, 
Mr.  Alibone,  it  don't  touch  me  so  much  as  many.  Only  my  bones 
are  not  so  young  as  they  were — that's  how  it  came  I  was  sitting 
down.  Now,  supposin'  you'd  happened  in  five  minutes^  later,  you 
might  have  found  me  tidin'  up.  I've  plenty  to  do  yet  awhile." 
But  this  was  not  convincing,  although  the  speaker  wished  to  make 
it  80 ;  probably  it  would  have  been  better  had  less  effort  gone  to  the 
utterance  of  it.    For  Aunt  M'riar's  was  too  obvious. 

Mr.  Jerry  laughed  cheerfully,  for  consolation.  "  Come  now. 
Aunt  M'riar,"  said  he,  "you  ain't  the  one  to  talk  as  if  you  was 
forty,  and  be  making  mention  of  your  bones.  Just  you  let  them 
alone  for  another  fifteen  year.  That'll  be  time."  Mr.  Jerry 
had  been  like  one  of  the  family,  so  pleasantry  of  this  sort  was 
warranted. 

It  was  not  unwelcome  to  Aunt  M'riar.  "  I'm  forty-six,  Mr. 
Jerry,"  she  said.    "  And  forty-six  is  six-and-forty." 

"  And  fifty-six  is  six-and-fifty,  which  is  what  I  am,  this  very 
next  Michaelmas.    Now  I  call  that  a  coincidence,  Mrs.  Wardle." 

Aunt  M'riar  reflected.  **  I  should  have  said  it  was  an  accident, 
Mr.  Jerry.  Like  any  thin'  else,  as  the  say  in'  is.  You  mention  to 
Mo,  not  to  be  late,  no  more  than  need  be.  Not  to  throw  away 
good  bedtime  I "  Mr.  Jerry  promised  to  impress  the  advantages 
of  early  hours,  and  went  his  way.    But  his  reflections  on  his  short 
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interview  with  Aunt  M'riar  took  the  form  of  asking  himself  what 
had  got  her,  and  fiuding  no  answer  to  the  question.  Something 
evidently  had,  from  her  manner,  for  there  was  nothing  in  what 

He  asked  the  same  question  of  TJncle  Mo,  coming  away  from 
The  Sun,  where  they  did  not  wait  for  the  very  last  tune  on  the 
piano,  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  Jeffeoat,  the  proprietor.  "  What's  got 
Aunt  M'riarl"  aaid  Uncle  Mo.  repeating  his  words.  "  Nothin's 
got  Aunt  M'riar.  She'd  up  and  tell  rac  fast  enough  if  there  was 
anything  wrong.    What's  put  you  on  that  lay,  Jerry)" 

"  I  couldn't  name  any  one  thing.  Mo.  But  going  by  the  looks 
of  it,  I  should  judge  there  was  a  screw  loose  in  somebody's  wheel- 
barrow. P'r'aps  I'm  mistook.  P'r'aps  I  ain't.  S'poaing  you  was 
to  ask  her.  Mo !— asking  don't  cost  much." 

Uncle  Moses  seemed  to  weigh  the  outlay.  "  No,"  he  said. 
"Asking  wouldn't  send  me  to  the  work'us,"  And  when  ho  had 
taken  leave  of  his  friend  at  their  sunde ring-point,  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  short  walk  home  in  speculation  as  to  what  had  set 
Jerry  olT  about  Aunt  M'riar.  It  was  with  no  misgiving  of  hear- 
ing of  anything  seriously  amiss  that  he  said  to  her,  as  he  sat  in 
the  little  parlour  recovering  his  breath,  after  walking  rather  fast, 
while  she  cultured  the  flame  of  a  candle  whose  wick  had  been 
cut  off  short: — "Everything  all  right,  M'riar?"  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  asked  in  a  nonchalant,  easy-going  manner, 
and  he  was  quite  mistaken.  It  was  only  perfectly  palpable  that 
he  meant  it  to  be  so,  and  he  who  parades  his  indifference  is  apt 
to  overreach  himself. 

Aunt  M'riar  had  been  making  up  her  mind  that  she  must  tell 
Mo  what  she  knew  about  this  man  Daverill,  at  whatever  cost  to 
herself.  It  would  have  been  much  easier  had  she  known  much 
less.  Face  to  face  with  an  opportunity  of  telling  it,  her  resolu- 
tion wavered  and  her  mind,  imperfectly  made  up,  favoured  post- 
ponement. To-morrow  would  do.  "  Ho  yes,"  said  she.  "  Every- 
thing's all  right.  Mo.  Now  you  just  get  1o  bed.  Time  enough,  I 
say,  just  on  to  midnight!"  But  her  manner  was  defective  and 
her  line  of  argument  ill-chosen.  Its  result  was  to  produce  in  her 
hearer  a  determination  to  discover  what  had  got  her.  Because 
it  was  evident  that  Jerry  was  right,  and  that  something  had. 

"One  of  the  kids  a-sickenin'  for  measles!  Out  with  it,  M'riar! 
Which  is  it— Dave?" 

"  No,  it  ain't  any  such  a  thing.  Nor  yet  Dolly.  .  .  .  Anyone 
ever  see  such  a  candle  ? " 

"  Then  it's  scarlatinar,  or  mumps.    One  or  other  on  'em! " 
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"  Neither  one  nor  t'other.  Mo.  'Tain't  neither  Dave  nor  Dolly, 
this  time."  But  something  or  other  was  somebody  or  something, 
that  was  clear!  Aunt  M'riar  may  have  meant  this,  and  yet  not 
seen  how  very  clear  she  made  it.  She  recurred  to  that  candle, 
and  a  suggestion  of  Uncle  Mo's.  "It's  easy  sayin',  *Run  the 
toller  oflF,'  Mo ;  but  who's  to  do  it  with  such  a  little  flame  ? " 

Presently  the  candle,  carefully  fostered,  picked  up  heart,  and 
the  tension  of  doubt  about  its  future  was  relieved.  "  She'll  do 
now,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  assigning  it  a  gender  it  had  no  claim  to. 
"  But  what's  gone  wrong,  M'riar  ?  " 

The  appeal  for  information  was  too  simple  and  direct  to  allow 
of  keeping  it  back;  without,  at  least,  increasing  its  implied  im- 
portance. Aunt  M'riar  only  intensified  this  when  she  answered: — 
''Nothing  at  all!  At  least,  nothing  to  nobody  but  me.  Tell  you 
to-morrow,  Mo !  It's  time  we  was  all  abed.  Mind  you  don't  wake 
up  Dave  I "  For  Dave  was  becoming  his  uncle's  bedfellow,  and 
Dolly  her  aunt's;  exchanges  to  vary  monotony  growing  less  fre- 
quent as  the  children  grew  older. 

But  Uncle  Mo  did  not  rise  to  depart.  He  received  the  candle, 
adolescent  at  last,  and  sat  holding  it  and  thinking.  He  had  be- 
come quite  alive  now  to  what  had  impressed  Mr.  Jerry  in  Aunt 
M'riar's  appearance  and  manner,  and  was  harking  back  over 
recent  events  to  find  something  that  would  account  for  it.  The 
candle's  secondary  education  gave  him  an  excuse.  Its  maturity 
would  have  left  him  no  choice  but  to  go  to  bed. 

A  light  that  flashed  through  his  mind  anticipated  it.  "  It's 
never  that  beggar,"  said  he,  and  then,  seeing  that  his  description 
was  insufficient: — "Which  one?  Why,  the  one  we  was  a-talking 
of  only  this  morning.  Him  I've  been  rounding  oflF  with  Inspector 
Rowe — our  boy's  man  he  saw  in  the  Park.  You've  not  been 
alarmin'  yourself  about  him?"  For  Uncle  Mo  thought  he  could 
see  his  way  to  alarm  for  a  woman,  even  a  plucky  one,  in  the  mere 
proximity  of  such  a  ruffian.  He  would  have  gone  on  to  say  that 
the  convict  was,  by  now,  probably  again  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
but  he  saw  as  the  candle  flared  that  Aunt  M'riar's  usually  fresh 
complexion  had  gone  grey-white,  and  that  she  was  nodding  in  con- 
firmation of  something  half-spoken  that  she  could  not  articulate. 

He  was  on  his  feet  at  his  quickest,  but  stopped  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  reviving.  "What — what's  that,  M'riar?"  he  cried. 
"  Say  it  again,  old  girl!  "  So  strange  and  incredible  had  the  words 
seemed  that  he  thought  he  heard,  that  he  could  not  believe  in  his 
own  voice  as  he  repeated  them : — "  Your  husband  I  "  He  was  not 
clear  about  it  even  then;  for,  after  a  pause  long  enough  for  the 
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candle  to  burn  up,  sad  sliow  him,  as  be  fell  back  in  bis  seat. 
Aunt  M'riar,  tremolouB  but  relieved  at  baTing  spoken,  be  repeated 
tbetn  again' — "Your  huthitnd!  Are  ye  sure  you're  saying  nbat 
you  mean.  M'riar  t" 

That  it  waa  a  relief  to  have  said  it  was  elear  in  bcr  reply: — 
"  Ay.  Mo.  tbat'a  all  right — right  as  T  said  iL  My  husband.  You've 
known  I  had  a  husband.  Mo."  His  astooiehmeut  left  him  Bpe«ch- 
lew.  but  he  just  managed  to  say: — "I  thought  him  dead;"  and 
a  few  momenta  paiised.  Then  ehe  added,  as  though  depteoat- 
ingly: — "  You'll  not  he  angry  with  me,  Mo,  when  I  tell  you  the 
whole  story  ?  " 

Then  be  found  hi«  voic*.  "  Angry!— why,  God  bless  the  wench! 
— what  coll  have  I  to  be  angry  i — let  alone  it's  no  concern  of 
mine  to  be  meddlin'  in.  Angry!  No,  no.  M'riar,  if  it*6  so  as 
you  nay.  and  you  haven't  gone  dotty  on  the  brain!" 

"  I'm  not  dotty,  Mo.  You'll  find  it  all  right,  just  like  I  teS 
you.  ..." 

"  Well.  then.  I'm  tnortal  aorry  for  you,  and  there  you  bare  it, 
in  a  won).  Poor  oH  M'riar!  "  His  voice  wenliip  to  ?ay:—"  But 
you  shan't  come  to  no  barm  through  that  character,  if  that's 
what's  in  it,  I'll  promise  ye  that."  It  fell  again.  "No — I  won't 
wake  the  children.  ...  I  ain't  quite  on  the  shelf  yet,  nor  yet  in 
the  dustbin.     There's  my  hand  on  it,  M'riar." 

"  I  know  you're  good,  Mo."  She  caught  at  the  band  he  held 
out  to  give  her,  and  kept  it.  "  I  know  you're  good,  and  you'll 
do  like  you  say.  Only  I  hope  he  won't  come  this  way  no  more. 
I  hope  he  don't  know  I'm  here."  She  seemed  to  shudder  at  tbe 
thought  of  him. 

"Don't  he  know  you're  here?  That's  rum,  too.  But  it's  rum, 
all  round.  Things  are  rum,  sometimes.  Now,  just  you  take  it 
easy,  M'riar,  and  if  there's  anything  you'll  be  for  telling  me — 
because  I'm  an  old  friend  like,  d'ye  see  t — why,  just  you  tell  me 
as  much  as  comes  easy,  and  no  more.  Or  just  tell  me  nothing  at 
all,  if  it  sootes  you  better,  and  I'll  set  here  and  give  an  ear  to 
it."  Uncle  Mo  resumed  his  former  seat,  and  Aunt  M'riar  put 
hack  the  band  be  released  in  her  apron,  its  usual  place  when  not 

"  There's  nothing  in  it  I  wouldn't  tell.  Mo — not  to  you — and 
it  won't  use  much  of  the  candle  to  tell  it.  I'd  be  tbe  easier  for 
you  to  know,  only  I'm  not  so  quick  as  some  at  the  telling  of 
things."     She  seemed  puzzled  how  to  begin. 

Uncle  Moses  helped.  "  How  long  is  it  since  you  set  eyea  on 
him?" 
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"  Twenty-five  years — all  of  twenty-five  years." 

Uncle  Mo  was  greatly  relieved  at  hearing  this.  "Well,  but, 
M'riar — twenty-five  years!  You're  shet  of  the  beggar — clean  shet 
of  him!  You  are  that,  old  girl,  legally  and  factually.  But  then," 
said  he,  "  when  was  you  married  to  him  ?  " 

"  I've  got  my  lines  to  show  for  that.  Mo.  July  six,  eighteen 
twenty-nine." 

Uncle  Mo  repeated  the  date  slowly  after  her,  and  then  seemed 
to  plunge  into  a  perplexing  calculation,  very  distorting  to  the 
natural  repose  of  his  face.  Touching  his  finger-tips  appeared  to 
make  his  task  easier.  After  some  effort,  which  ended  without 
clear  results,  he  said : — "  What  I'm  trying  to  make  out  is,  how 
long  was  you  and  him  keeping  house?  Because  it  don't  figure  up. 
How  long  should  you  say  ?  " 

"  We  were  together  six  weeks — no  more." 

"  And  you — you  never  seen  him  since? " 

"Never  since.  Twenty-five  years  agone,  this  last  July!"  At 
which  Uncle  Mo  was  so  confounded  that  words  failed  him.  His 
only  resource  was  a  long  whistle.  Aunt  M'riar,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  acquire  narrative  powers  from  hearing  her  own  voice, 
and  continued : — "  I  hadn't  known  him  a  twelvemonth,  and  I 
should  have  been  wiser  than  to  listen  to  him — ^at  my  age,  over  one- 
and-twenty ! " 

"But  you  made  him  marry  you,  M'riar?" 

"  I  did  that,  Mo.  And  I  have  the  lines  and  my  ring,  to  show 
it.  But  I  never  told  a  soul,  not  even  mother.  I  wouldn't  have 
told  her,  to  be  stopped — so  bad  I  was!  .  .  .  What! — Dolly — 
Dolly's  mother?  Why,  she  was  just  a  young  child,  Dave's  age!  .  .  . 
How  did  I  come  to  know  him?  It  was  one  day  in  the  bar — he 
came  in  with  Tom  Spring,  and  ordered  him  a  quart  of  old  Ken- 
nett.  He  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  free  with  his 
money.  .  .  ." 

"  I  knew  old  Tom  Spring — he's  only  dead  this  two  years  past. 
I  s'pose  that  was  The  Tun,  near  by  Piccadilly,  I've  heard  you 
speak  on." 

".  .  .  That  was  where  I  see  him,  Mo,  worse  luck  for  the  day! 
The  One  Tun  Inn.  They  called  him  the  gentleman  from  Aus- 
tralia. He  was  for  me  and  him  to  go  to  Brighton  by  the  coach, 
and  find  the  Parson  there.  But  I  stopped  him  at  that,  and  we 
was  married  in  London,  quite  regular,  and  we  went  to  Brighton, 
and  then  he  took  me  to  Doncaster,  to  be  at  the  races.  There's 
where  he  left  me,  at  the  Crown  Inn  we  went  to,  saying  he'd  be 
back  afore  the  week  was  out.     But  he  never  came — only  letters 
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came  witli  money — I'll  say  that  for  him.  Only  no  address  of 
where  he  was,  nor  scarcely  a  word  to  say  how  much  he  was  send- 
inp.  But  I  kep'  my  faith  towards  him;  and  the  promise  I  made. 
I  kep'  all  along.  And  I've  never  home  his  name  nor  said  one 
word  to  a  living  soul  beyond  one  or  two  of  my  own  folk,  who  were 
bound  to  ho  quiet,  for  their  sake  and  mine.  Dolly's  mother,  she 
came  to  know  in  time.    But  the  Court's  called  me  Aunt  M'riar  all 

A  perplexity  flitted  through  Uncle  Mo's  reasoning  jwwers,  and 
vanished  unsolved.  Why  had  he  accepted  "Aunt  M'riar"  as  a 
suiEcieiit  style  «ncl  title,  almost  to  the  extent  of  forgetting  the 
married  name  he  had  heard  assigned  to  its  owner  five  years  since? 
He  would  [irohably  have  forgotten  it  outright,  if  the  post  bad  not. 
now  and  then — but  very  rarely — brought  letters  directed  to  "Mrs. 
Catchpole."  which  he  had  passed  on,  if  he  saw  them  first,  with 
the  comment: — "I  expect  that's  meant  for  you.  Aunt  M'riar"; 
treating  the  disposition  of  some  person  unknown  to  use  that  name 
as  a  pardonable  idiosyncrasy.  When  catechized  about  her,  he  bad 
been  known  to  answer:—"  She  ain't  a  widder.  not  to  my  thinking. 
but  her  husband  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  Name  of  Scratchley; 
or  Simmons — some  such  a  name!"  As  for  the  designation  of 
"  Mrs.  Wardle "  used  as  a  ceremonial  title,  it  was  probably  a 
vague  attempt  to  bring  the  household  into  tone.  Whoever  knows 
the  class  she  moved  in  will  have  no  trouble  in  recalling  some  case 
of  a  similar  uncertainty. 

This  is  by  way  of  apology  for  Uncle  Mo's  so  easily  letting  that 
perplexity  go,  and  catching  at  another  point.  "  What  did  he  make 
you  promise  him,  M'riari  Not  to  let  on,  III  pound  it!  He 
wanted  you  to  keep  it  snug — wasn't  that  the  way  of  it!  " 

"  Ah,  that  was  it.  Mo.  To  keep  it  all  private,  and  never  say 
a  word."  Then  Aunt  M'riar'a  answer  became  bewildering,  inex- 
plicable. "Else  his  family  would  have  known,  and  then  I  should 
have  seen  his  mother.  Seein'  I  never  did,  it's  no  wonder  I  didn't 
know  her  again.  I  might  have,  for  all  it's  so  many  years."  It 
was  more  the  manner  of  saying  this  than  the  actual  words,  that 
showed  that  she  was  referring  to  a  recent  meeting  with  her  hus- 
band's mother. 

Uncle  Mo  sat  a  moment  literally  open-mouthed  with  astonish- 
ment. At  length  he  said : — "  Why,  when  and  where,  woman  alive, 
did  you  see  his  mother!  " 

"  There  now,  Mo,  see  what  I  said — what  a  bad  one  I  am  at 
telling  of  things !  Of  course,  Mrs.  Prichard  upstairs,  she's  Ralph 
Daverill's  mother,  and  he's  the  man  who  got  out  of  prison  in 
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the  Momin  Star  and  killed  the  gaoler.  And  he's  the  same  man 
came  down  the  Court  that  Sunday  and  Dave  see  in  the  Pack. 
That's  Ralph  Thornton  Daverill,  and  he's  my  hushand ! " 

Uncle  Mo  gave  up  the  idea  of  answering.  The  oppression  of 
his  bewilderment  was  too  great.  It  seemed  to  como  in  gusts, 
checked  off  at  intervals  by  suppressed  exclamations  and  knee-slaps. 
It  was  a  knockdown  blow,  with  no  one  to  call  time.  But  then, 
there  were  no  rules,  so  when  a  new  inquiry  presented  itself, 
abrupt  utterance  followed : — "  Wasn't  there  any  ?  .  .  .  wasn't  there 
any?  .  .  ."  followed  by  a  pause  and  a  difficulty  of  word-choice. 
Then  in  a  lowered  voice,  an  adjustment  of  its  terms,  due  to  deli- 
cacy : — "  Wasn't  there  any  consequences — such  as  one  might  ex- 
pect, ye  know  ? " 

Aunt  M'riar  did  not  seem  conscious  of  any  need  for  delicacies. 
"  My  baby  was  born  dead,"  she  said.  "  That's  what  you  meant. 
Mo,  I  take  it?"  Then  only  getting  in  reply: — "That  was  it, 
M'riar,"  she  went  on : — "  None  knew  about  it  but  mother,  when 
it  was  all  over  and  done  with,  later  by  a  year  and  more.  I  would 
have  called  the  child  Polly,  being  a  girl,  if  it  had  lived  to  be  chris- 
tened. .  .  .  Why  would  I? — because  that  was  the  name  he  knew 
me  by  at  The  Tun." 

Uncle  Mo  began  to  say : — "  If  the  Devil  lets  him  off  easy, 
I'll  .  .  ."  and  stopped  short.  It  may  have  been  because  he  re- 
flected on  the  limitations  of  poor  Humanity,  and  the  futility  of 
bluster  in  this  connection,  or  because  he  had  a  question  to  ask. 
It  related  to  Aunt  M'riar's  unaccountable  ignorance  throughout 
of  Daverill's  transportation  to  Norfolk  Island,  and 'the  particular 
felony  that  led  to  it.  "  If  you  was  not  by  way  of  seeing  the  police- 
reports,  where  was  all  your  friends,  to  say  never  a  word?" 

"  No  one  said  nothing  to  me,"  said  Aunt  M'riar.  She  seemed 
hazy  as  to  tlie  reason  at  first;  then  a  light  broke: — "They  never 
knew  his  name,  ye  see,  Mo."  He  replied  on  reflection : — "  Course 
they  didn't — right  you  are!"  and  then  she  added: — "I  only  told 
mother  that;  and  she's  no  reader." 

A  mystery  hung  over  one  part  of  the  story — how  did  she  account 
for  herself  to  her  family?  Was  she  known  to  have  been  married, 
or  had  popular  interpretation  of  her  absence  inclined  towards 
charitable  silence  about  its  causes — asked  no  questions,  in  fact, 
giving  up  barmaids  as  past  praying  for?  She  seemed  to  think  it 
sufficient  light  on  the  subject  to  say: — "It  was  some  length  of 
time  before  I  went  back  home,  Mo,"  and  he  had  to  press  for 
particulars. 

His  conclusion,  put  briefly,  was  that  this  deserted  wife,  reap- 
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peariiig  al  home  with  a  wedding-ring  after  two  years'  absence,  had 
decided  that  she  woiild  fulfil  her  promise  of  silence  best  by  ^ving 
a  false  married  name.  She  hod  engineered  her  mother's  inspection 
of  her  m  11  rri age-lines,  so  as  to  leave  that  good  woman^a  poor 
Bcholar — under  the  impression  that  Daverill's  name  was  Thorn- 
ton ;  not  a  very  difficult  task.  The  name  she  had  ehosen  was 
Catchpole ;  and  it  still  survived  as  an  identifying  force,  if  called 
on.  But  it  was  seldom  in  evidence.  "Aunt  M'riar"  quashing  its 
unwelcome  individuality.  The  general  feeling  had  been  that  "  Mrs. 
Catchpole  "  might  be  anybody,  and  did  not  recommend  herself  to 
the  understanding.  There  was  some  sort  o'  sense  in  "  Aunt 
M'riar." 

The  eliciting  of  these  points,  hazily,  was  all  Uncle  Mo  was 
equal  to  after  bo  long  a  colloquy,  and  Aunt  M'riar  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  tell  more.  She  relit  another  half-candle  that 
she  had  blown  out  for  economy  when  the  talk  set  in.  and  called 
TTncle  Mo's  attention  to  the  moribund  condition  of  his  own : — 
"There's  not  another  end  in  the  house.  Mo,"  said  she.  So  Uncle 
Mo  hivl   10  list-  that   one,  or  g-:t.  (o  t"?.l   in   (be  dnrk- 

He  had  been  already  moved  to  heartfelt  anger  that  da;  against 
this  very  Daverill,  having  heard  from  his  friend  the  Police- 
Inspector  the  story  of  his  arrest  at  The  Pigeons,  at  Hammer- 
amith;  and,  of  course,  of  the  atrocious  crime  which  had  been  his 
latest  success  with  the  opposite  sex.  This  Police-Inspector  must 
have  been  Simeon  Rowe,  whom  you  may  remember  as  stroke- 
oar  of  the  boat  that  was  capsized  there  in  the  winter,  when 
Sergeant  Ibbetson  of  the  river-police  met  his  death  in  the  attempt 
to  capture  Daverill.  Uncle  Mo's  motive  in  visiting  the  police- 
station  had  not  been  only  to  shake  hands  with  the  son  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  He  had  carried  what  information  be  had  of  the 
escaped  convict  to  those  who  were  responsible  for  bis  recapture. 

If  you  turn  back  to  the  brief  account  the  story  gave  of  Maisie 
Daverill'a — or  Prichard's — return  to  England,  and  her  son's  mar- 
riage, and  succeed  in  detecting  in  Polly  the  barmaid  at  the  One 
Tun  any  trace  of  the  Aunt  M'riar  with  whom  you  were  already 
slightly  acquainted,  it  will  be*  to  the  discredit  of  the  narrator. 
For  never  did  a  greater  change  pass  over  human  identity  than 
the  one  which  converted  the  beauti  de  diable  of  the  young  wench 
just  of  age,  who  was  serving  out  stimulants  to  the  Ring,  and  the 
Turf,  and  the  men-about-town  of  the  late  twenties,  to  that  of  the 
careworn,  washtub-wom,  and  needle- worn  manipulator  of  fine 
linen  and  broidery,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  Dolly  and  Dtre 
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Wardle  since  their  mother's  death  three  years  before.  Never  was 
there  a  more  striking  testimony  to  the  power  of  Man  to  make  a 
desolation  of  the  life  of  Woman,  nor  a  shrewder  protest  against 
his  right  to  do  so.  For  Polly  the  Barmaid,  look  you,  had  done 
nothing  that  is  condemned  by  the  orthodox  moralities ;  she  had  not 
even  flown  in  the  face  of  her  legal  duty  to  her  parents.  Was  she 
not  twenty-one,  and  does  not  that  magic  numeral  pay  all  scores  ? 

The  Australian  gentleman  had  one  card  in  his  pack  that  was 
Ace  of  Trumps  in  the  game  of  Betrayal.  He  only  played  it  when 
nothing  lower  would  take  the  trick.  And  Polly  got  little  enough 
advantage  from  the  sanction  of  the  Altar,  her  marriage-lines  and 
her  wedding-ring,  in  so  far  as  she  held  to  the  condition  precedent 
of  those  warrants  of  respectability,  that  she  should  observe  silence 
about  their  existence.  The  only  duplicity  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty  was  the  assumption  of  a  false  married  name,  and  that  had 
really  seemed  to  her  the  only  possible  compromise  between  a  defi- 
nite breach  of  faith  and  passive  acceptance  of  undeserved  ill-fame. 
And  when  the  hideous  explanation  of  Daverill's  long  disappearance 
came  about,  and  eclaircissement  seemed  inevitable,  she  saw  the 
strange  discovery  she  had  made  of  his  relation  to  Mrs.  Prichard, 
as  an  aggravation  to  the  embarrassment  of  acknowledging  his  past 
relation  to  herself. 

There  was  one  feeling  only  that  one  might  imagine  she  might 
have  felt,  yet  was  entirely  a  stranger  to.  Might  she  not  have 
experienced  a  longing — a  curiosity,  at  any  rate — to  set  eyes  again 
on  the  husband  who  had  deserted  her  all  those  long  years  ago? 
And  this  especially  in  view  of  her  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  his 
absence  had  been  compulsory?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  only  feel- 
ing about  this  terrible  resurrection  was  one  of  shrinking  as  from 
a  veritable  carrion,  disinterred  from  a  grave  she  had  earned  her 
right  to  forget.  Why  need  this  gruesome  memory  be  raked  up  to 
plague  her? 

The  only  consolation  she  could  take  with  her  to  a  probably  sleep- 
less pillow  was  the  last  charge  of  the  old  prizefighter  to  her  not 
to  fret.  "  You  be  easy,  M'riar.  He  shan't  come  a-nigh  you.  I'll 
square  him  fast  enough,  if  he  shows  up  down  this  Court — ^you  see 
if  I  don't !  "  But  when  she  reached  it,  there  was  still  balm  in 
Gilead.  For  was  not  Dolly  there,  so  many  fathoms  deep  in  sleep 
that  she  might  be  kissed  with  impunity,  long  enough  to  bring  a 
relieving  force  of  tears  to  help  the  nightmare-haunted  woman  in 
her  battle  with  the  past? 

As  for  Mo,  his  threat  towards  this  convicted  miscreant  had  no 
connection  with  his  recent  interview  with  his  police-ofiicer  friend 
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— no  hint  <  jpeal  to  Law  and  Order.     The  anger  that  burnt 

in  his  hee  1  sent  the  blood  to  bis  bead  was  as  unsullied,  as 

pure,  as  a.  Mt  ever  Primeval  Mao  sharpened  ftinta  to  satisfy 

before  Law  Order  were  invented. 
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"  Tou're  never  fidgeting  about  himf  "  said  Aunt  M'riar  to  Unck 
Ho,  one  morning  shortly  after  she  had  told  him  the  stoi;  of  her 
marriage.  "  He's  safe  out  of  the  way  by  now.  You  may  rely  on 
your  police- inspect  in'  friend  to  inspect  kirn.  Didn't  he  aa  good 
aa  say  he  was  took.  Mo?" 

"  That  wam't  precisely  the  exact  expression  used,  M'riar,"  said 
Unele  Mo,  who  was  doing  something  with  a  tool-box  at  the  door 
that  opened  on  the  front-garden  that  opened  on  the  Court.  Dolly 
was  holding  his  tools,  by  permission — only  not  chisels  or  gouges, 
or  gimlets,  or  bradawls,  or  anything  with  an  edge  to  it — and  the 
sunflower  outside  was  watching  them.  Uncle  Mo  was  extracting 
a  screw  with  difficulty,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  all  but  out 
already.  He  now  elucidated  the  cause  of  this  difficulty,  and  left 
the  Police  Inspector  alone.  "  'Tain't  stuck,  if  you  ask  me.  I  ahould 
aay  there  never  bad  been  no  bolt  to  this  screw  from  the  beginning. 
But  by  reason  there's  no  life  in  the  thread,  it  goea  round  and 
round  raytber  than  eome  out.  .  .  .  Got  it! — wanted  a  little 
coaxin',  it  did."  That  is  to  say,  a  few  back-turns  with  very  light 
pressure  brought  the  screw-head  free  enough  for  a  finger-grip,  and 
the  rest  was  easy.  "  It  wam't  of  any  real  service,"  said  ITncle 
Uo.  "  One  size  bigger  would  ketch  and  hold  in.  This  here  one's 
<mly  so  much  horse- teutation.     Now  I  can't  get  a  bigger  one 
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through  the  plate,  and  I  can't  rimer  out  the  hole  for  want  of  a 
tool — not  so  much  as  a  small  round  file.  .  .  .  Here's  a  long  'un, 
of  a  thread  with  the  first.  He'll  ketch  in  if  there's  wood-backin' 
enough.  .  .  .  That's  got  him !  Now  it'll  take  a  Hemperor,  to  get 
that  out."  Uncle  Mo  paused  to  enjoy  a  moment's  triumph,  then 
harked  back : — "  No — the  precise  expression  made  use  of  was,  they 
might  put  their  finger  on  him  any  minute." 

"  Which  don't  mean  the  same  thing,"  said  Aunt  M'riar. 

"  No  more  it  don't,  M'riar,  now  you  mention  it.  But  he  won't 
trust  his  nose  down  this  Court.  If  he  does,  and  I  ain't  here,  just 
you  do  like  I  tell  you.  .  .  ." 

Aunt  M'riar  interrupted.  "  I  couldn't  find  it  in  me  to  give  him 
up,  Mo.  Not  for  all  I'm  worth ! "  She  spoke  in  a  quick  under- 
tone, with  a  stress  in  her  voice  that  terrified  Dolly,  who  nearly 
let  go  a  hammer  she  had  been  allowed  to  hold,  as  harmless. 

"  Not  if  you  knew  what  he's  wanted  for,  this  time  ? " 

"Don't  you  tell  me.  Mo.  I'd  soonest  know  nothing.  .  .  No- 
no — don't  you  tell  me  a  word  about  it !  "  And  Aunt  M'riar  clapped 
her  hands  on  her  ears,  leaving  an  iron,  that  she  had  been  trying 
to  abate  to  a  professional  heat,  to  make  a  brown  island  on  its 
flannel  zone  of  influence.  All  her  colour — she  had  a  fair  share 
of  it — had  gone  from  her  cheeks,  and  Dolly  was  in  two  minds 
whether  she  should  drop  the  hammer  and  weep. 

Uncle  Mo's  reassuring  voice  decided  her  to  do  neither,  this  time. 
"  Don't  you  be  frightened,  M'riar,"  said  he.  "  I  wasn't  for  telling 
you  his  last  game.  Nor  it  wouldn't  be  any  satisfaction  to  tell. 
I  was  only  going  to  say  that  if  he  was  to  turn  up  in  these  parts, 
just  you  put  the  chain  down — it's  all  square  and  sound  now — and 
tell  him  he'll  find  me  at  The  Sun."  He  closed  the  door  and  put 
the  chain  he  had  been  revising  on  its  mettle;  adding  as  he  did  so, 
in  defiance  of  Astronomy : — "  'Tain't  any  so  far  oflF,  The  Sun." 
Dolly's  amusement  at  the  function  of  the  chain,  and  its  efiicacy, 
was  so  great  as  to  cause  her  aunt  to  rule,  as  a  point  of  Law,  that 
six  times  was  plenty  for  any  little  girl,  and  that  she  must  leave 
her  uncle  a  minute's  peace. 

Dolly  granting  this.  Aunt  M'riar  took  advantage  of  it,  to  ask 
what  course  Uncle  Mo  would  pursue,  if  she  complied  with  his 
instructions.  "  If  you  gave  him  up  to  the  Police,  Mo,"  she 
said,  "  and  I'd  sent  him  to  you,  it  would  be  all  one  as  if  I'd 
done  it." 

"  I'll  promise  not  to  give  him  to  the  Police,  if  he  comes  to  me 
off  of  your  sending,  M'riar.  In  course,  if  he's  only  himself  to 
thank  for  coming  my  way,  that's  another  pair  of  shoes." 
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"But  if  it  was  me,  what'll  you  do,  Uo!"  Aunt  M'riai"  wasn't 
getting  on  witli  tho^K  cuffa. 

"What'll  I  do?     Maybe  I'll  girc  him  ...  a  bit  of  my  mind." 

"No — what'll  you  do.  Mo?"  There  was  a  now  apprehension 
in  her  voice  as  she  dropped  it  to  aaj : — "  He's  a  younger  man 
than  you,  by  nigh  twenty  years," 

The  anticipation  of  that  bit  of  Uncle  Mo's  roind  had  gripped 
his  jaw  and  knitted  his  brow  for  an  instant.  It  vanished,  and 
left  both  free  as  he  answered: — "You  be  easy,  old  girl!  I  won't 
give  him  a  chance  to  do  me  no  harm."  Aunt  M'riar  bent  a  aus- 
picious gaze  on  him  for  a  moment,  but  it  ended  as  an  even  more 
than  usually  genial  smile  spread  over  the  old  prizefighter's  face, 
and  he  gave  way  to  Dolly's  retiuest  to  be  sut  out  only  dest  this 
once  more;  which  ended  in  s  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  accommodation 
of  kisses  through  as  much  thoroughfare  as  the  chain  permitted. 
They  were  painful  and  dangerous  exploits;  but  it  was  not  on  either 
of  those  aeccunla  that  lilrs.  Burr,  coming  home  rather  early,  de- 
clined to  avail  herself  of  DoUy's  suggestion  that  she  also  should 
take  advantage  of  ihiB  rare  opportunity  for  uncomfortable  en- 
deamicntp;  but  rather  in  di'ftTi'nee  U<  jiublio  custom,  whose  rules 
about  kissing  Dolly  thought  ridiculous. 

The  door  having  to  be  really  shut  to  release  the  chain,  its  reopen- 
ing seemed  to  inaugurate  a  new  chapter,  at  liberty  to  ignore  Dolly's 
flagrant  suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  previous  one.  Besides,  it 
was  possible  for  TJncle  Mo  to  affect  ignorance;  as,  after  all,  Dolly 
waa  outside.  Mrs,  Burr  did  not  tax  him  with  insincerity,  and 
the  subject  dropped,  superseded  by  less  interesting  matter. 

"  I  looked  in  to  see,"  said  Aunt  M'riar,  replying  to  a  question 
of  Mrs.  Burr's.  "  The  old  lady  waa  awake  and  knitting,  last  time. 
First  time  she'd  the  paper  on  her  knee,  open.  Nest  time  she  waa 
gone  off  sound." 

"  That's  her  way,  ma'am.  Off  and  on — on  and  off.  But  she 
takes  mostly  to  the  knitting.  And  it  ain't  anything  to  wonder 
at,  I  say,  that  she  drops  off  reading.  I'm  sure  I  can't  hold  my 
eyes  open  five  minutes  over  the  newspaper.  And  hooka  would 
be  worse,  when  you  come  to  read  what's  wrote  in  them,  tf  it 
wasn't  for  having  to  turn  over  the  leaves.  Because  you're  bound 
to  see  where,  and  not  turn  two  at  once,  or  it  don't  follow  on." 
Aunt  M'riar  and  Uncle  Mo  confirmed  this  view  from  their  own 
experience.  It  was  agreed  further  that  small  type — Parliamentary 
debates  and  the  like — was  more  soporific  than  large,  besides  spin- 
ning out  the  length  and  deferring  the  relaxation  of  tumiug  over, 
when  in  botdf-form.    Short  accidents,  and  not  too  proUz  criminal 
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proceedings  were  on  the  whole  the  most  palatable  fonns  of  litera- 
ture. It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  old  Mrs.  Prichard  should 
go  to  sleep  over  the  newspaper  at  her  age,  seeing  that  none  but 
the  profoundest  scholars  could  keep  awake  for  five  minutes  while 
perusing  it.  The  minute  Dave  came  in  from  school  he  should  take 
Dolly  upstairs  to  pay  the  old  lady  a  visit,  and  brighten  her  up 
a  bit. 

"  Very  like  she's  been  extra  to-day  " — thus  Mrs.  Burr  continuec' 
— "  by  reason  of  rats  last  night,  and  getting  no  sleep." 

"  There  ain't  any  rats  in  your  room,  missis,"  said  Uncle  Mo. 
"  We  should  hear  'em  down  below  if  there  was." 

''  What  it  is  if  it  ain't  rats  passes  me  then,  Mr.  Wardle.  I  do 
assure  you  there  was  a  loud  crash  like  a  gun  going  ofiF,  and  we 
neither  of  us  hardly  got  any  sleep  after." 

"  Queer,  anyhow  I "  said  Uncle  Mo.  But  he  evidently  doubted 
the  statement,  or  at  least  thought  it  exaggerated. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  tell  her  you  take  the  opposite  view  to  rats, 
Mr.  Moses,"  said  Mrs.  Burr.  "  For  it  sets  her  on  fretting  when 
she  gets  thinking  back.  And  now  she'll  never  be  tired  of  telling 
about  the  rats  on  the  ship  when  she  was  took  out  to  Australia. 
Running  over  her  face,  and  starting  her  awake  in  the  night!  It 
gives  the  creeps  only  to  hear." 

"  There,  Dolly,  now  you  listen  to  how  the  rats  run  about  on 
Mrs.  Picture  when  she  was  on  board  of  the  ship."  Thus  Aunt 
M'riar,  always  with  that  haunting  vice  of  perverting  Art,  Litera- 
ture, Morals,  and  Philosophy  to  the  oppressive  improvement  of 
the  young.  She  seldom  scored  a  success,  and  this  time  she  was 
hoisted  with  her  own  petard.  For  Dolly  jumped  with  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  a  romance  of  fascinating  character,  combining 
Zoology  and  Travel.  She  applied  for  a  place  to  hear  it,  on  the 
knee  of  Mrs.  Burr,  who,  however,  would  have  had  to  sit  down 
to  supply  it.  So  she  was  forced  to  be  content  with  a  bald  version 
of  the  tale,  as  Mrs.  Burr  had  to  see  to  getting  their  suppers 
upstairs.  She  was  rather  disappointed  at  the  size  and  number 
of  the  rats.  She  enquired: — "Was  they  large  rats,  or  small?" 
and  would  have  preferred  to  hear  that  they  were  about  the  size 
of  small  cats — not  larger,  for  fear  of  inconveniencing  old  Mrs. 
Picture.  And  a  circumstance  throwing  doubt  on  their  number 
was  unwelcome  to  her.  For  it  appeared  that  old  Mrs.  Picture 
slept  with  her  fellow-passengers  in  a  dark  cabin,  and  no  one 
might  light  a  match  aU  night  for  fear  of  the  Captain.  And  rats 
ran  over  those  passengers'  faces!  But  it  may  have  been  all  the 
same  rat,  and  to  Dolly  that  seemed  much  less  satisfactory  than 
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troops.  She  was  ratber  cast  down  about  it,  but  there  was  no  need 
to  dist^niirage  Have.  She  could  invent  some  extra  rats,  when 
be  came  buck  from  school. 

Lay  down  the  book,  you  who  read,  and  give  but  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  BtrangenesH  of  these  two  episodes,  over  half  a 
century  apart.  One,  in  the  black  darkness  of  an  emigrant's  aleep- 
iiig-quart(^rs  on  a  ship  outward-bound,  all  its  tenants  huddled 
close  in  the  stifling  air;  child  and  woman,  weak  and  etrong.  sick 
and  healthy  even,  penned  in  alike  to  sleep  tbcir  best  on  ranks  of 
shelves,  a  mere  packed  storage  of  human  goods,  to  be  delivered 
after  long  moutlis  of  battle  with  the  seas,  ten  thousand  miles  from 
home.  Or,  if  you  shrink  from  the  thought  that  Mnisie's  luek  on 
)ier  first  voyage  was  so  cruel  as  that,  conceive  her  interview  with 
those  rodent  fellow -passengers  as  having  taken  place  in  the  beat 
quarters  money  could  buy  on  such  a  ship — and  what  would  ihejf 
be,  against  a  good  atee rage-berth  nowadays J—and  give  her,  at 
least,  a  couch  to  herself.  Picture  her,  if  you  will,  at  liberty  to 
start  from  it  in  terror  and  r^eramble  up  a  companion  ladder  to 
an  open  deck,  and  pick  her  way  through  shrouds  and  a  bare  head- 
way of  restless  sprits  above,  and  Heaven  knows  what  of  coiled 
cordage  and  ineitplicable  bulkhead  underfoot,  to  some  haven  where 
a  merciful  old  mariner,  alone  upon  his  watch,  shuts  his  eyes  to 
his  duty  and  tolerates  the  beautiful  girl  on  deck,  when  he  is  told 
by  her  that  she  cannot  sleep  for  the  rats.  Make  the  weather  fair, 
to  keep  the  picture  at  its  beat,  and  let  her  pass  the  hours  till  the 
coming  of  the  dawn,  watching  the  mainmast-truck  sway  to  and 
fro  against  the  Southern  Cross,  as  the  breeze  falls  and  rises,  and 
the  bulwark-plash  is  soft  or  loud  upon  the  waters. 

And  then — all  has  vanished  I  That  was  half  a  century  ago, 
and  more.  And  a  veiy  little  girl  with  very  blue  eyes  and  a  dis- 
gracefully rough  shock  of  golden  curls  has  just  been  told  of  those 
rats,  and  has  resolved  to  add  to  their  number — having  power  to 
do  so,  like  a  Committee — when  she  comes  to  retell  the  tale  to  her 
elder  brother;  and  then  they  will  both^and  this  is  the  strangest 
of  all! — they  will  both  go  and  make  a  noisy  and  excited  applica- 
tion to  an  authority  to  have  it  confirmed  or  contradicted.  And 
this  authority  will  be  that  girl  who  sat  on  that  deck  beneath  the 
Btars,  and  listened  to  the  bells  sounding  the  hours  through  the 
night,  to  keep  the  ship's  time  for  a  forgotten  crew,  on  a  ship  that 
may  have  gone  to  the  bottom  many  a  year  ago,  on  its  return  voy- 
age home  perhaps — who  knows  t 

Before  Dave  heard  Dolly's  version  of  the  rata,  he  had  a  tale  of 
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his  own  to  tell,  coming  in  just  after  Mrs.  Burr  had  departed.  As 
he  was  excited  by  the  event  he  was  yearning  to  narrate,  he  did 
not  put  it  so  lucidly  as  he  might  have  done.  He  said : — ^*  Oy  saw 
the  lady,  and  another  lady,  and  another  lady,  all  in  one  carriage. 
And  tl^y  see  me.  And  the  lady  " — he  still  pronounced  this  word 
loydy — **  she  see  me  on  the  poyvement,  and  *  Stop  *  she  says.  And 
then  she  says,  *  You're  Doyvy,  oyn't  you,  that  had  the  ax-nent  ?  * 
I  says  these  was  my  books  I  took  to  scrool.  .  .  ." 

"Didn't  you  say  you  was  Davy?"  said  Uncle  Mo.  And  Aunt 
M'riar  she  actually  said: — "Well,  I  never! — not  to  tell  the  lady 
who  you  was  I  " 

Dave  was  perplexed,  looking  with  blue-eyed  gravity  from  one 
to  the  other.  "  The  loydy  said  I  was  Doyvy,"  said  he,  in  a  slightly 
injured  tone.  He  did  not  at  all  like  the  suggestion  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  discourtesy. 

"In  course  the  lady  knew,  and  knew  correct,"  said  Uncle  Mo, 
drawing  a  distinction  which  is  too  often  overlooked.  "  Cut  along 
and  tell  us  some  more.    What  more  did  the  lady  say  ? " 

Dave  concentrated  his  intelligence  powerfully  on  accuracy: — 
"  The  loydy  said  to  the  yuther  loydy — the  be-yhooterf  ul  loydy  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  there  was  a  beautiful  lady,  was  there  ? " 

Dave  nodded  excessively,  and  continued : — "  Said  here's  a  friend 
of  mine,  Doyvy  Wardle,  and  they  was  coming  to  poy  a  visit  to, 
to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  And  what  did  the  other  lady  say  ?  " 

Dave  gathered  himself  together  for  an  effort  of  intense  fidelity : — 
"  She  said — she  said — *  He's  much  too  dirty  to  kiss  in  the  open 
street ' — she  said,  '  and  better  not  to  touch.'  Yorce !  "  He  seemed 
magnanimous  towards  Owen,  in  spite  of  her  finical  delicacy. 

Aunt  M'riar  turned  his  face  to  the  light,  by  the  chin.  "  What's 
the  child  been  at?"  said  she. 

"  The  boys  had  some  corks,"  was  Dave's  explanation.  Nothing 
further  seemed  to  be  required;  Uncle  Mo  merely  remarking:  "  It'll 
come  off  with  soap."  However,  there  was  some  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  these  carriage  ladies.  Was  one  of  them  the  original 
lady  of  the  rings;  who  had  taken  Dave  for  a  drive  or  vice  versa. 
"Not  her!"  said  Dave;  and  went  on  shaking  his  head  so  long 
to  give  his  statement  weight,  that  Aunt  M'riar  abruptly  requested 
him  to  stop,  as  her  nervous  system  could  not  bear  the  strain.  It 
was  enough,  she  said,  to  make  her  eyes  come  out  by  the  roots. 

"  She  must  have  been  somebody  else.  She  couldn't  have  been 
nobody,"  said  Uncle  Mo  cogently.  "  Spit  it  out,  old  chap.  Who  was 
she?" 
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It  was  easy  to  say  who  she  was ;  the  strain  of  attestation  had 
turueJ  on  who  sJie  wasn't.  Dave  became  fiuent ; — '"  Whoy,  the 
Ifiydy  what  was  a  cistern,  and  took  me  in  the  roylwoy  troyne  and 
in  the  horae-coach  to  Granny  Marrowbone."  For  he  had  never 
quite  dissociated  Sister  Nora  from  ball-taps  and  plumbings.  He 
added  after  reflection : — "  Only  not  dressed  up  like  then !  " 

At  this  point*  Dolly,  whose  preoecupation  about  those  rata  had 
stood  between  her  and  b  reaeonnble  interest  in  Dave's  adventure, 
stniciv  in  noisily  and  rudely  with  disjointed  portieulars  about 
them,  showing  a  poor  capaeity  for  narrative,  and  provoking  ITncle 
Mo  to  tickling  her  with  a  view  to  their  suppression.  Aunt  M'riar 
aeized  the  opportunity  to  capture  Dave  and  subject  him  to  aoap 
and  water  at  the  sink. 

As  soon  SB  the  boys'  corka,  or  the  effect  of  using  them  after 
ignition  as  face-pigments,  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  Dave 
and  Dolly  were  ready  to  pay  their  promised  vibit  to  Mrs.  Prichard. 
Uncle  Mo  suggested  that  he  might  act  as  their  convoy  as  far  as 
the  top-landing.  This  was  a  departure  from  precedent,  as  stair- 
climbing  was  never  very  welcome  (o  Uncle  Mo.  Dili  Aunt  M'riar 
consented,  the  more  readily  that  she  was  all  behind  with  her  work. 
Uncle  Mo  not  only  went  up  with  the  children,  but  stayed  up  quite 
a  time  with  the  old  lady  and  Mra.  Burr.  When  he  came  down  he 
did  not  refer  to  his  conversation  with  them,  but  went  back  to 
Dave's  encounter  with  hia  aristocratic  friends  in  the  street. 

"  The  lady  that  sighted  our  boy  out,"  said  he,  "  she'll  be  Miss 
What's-her-name  that  come  on  at  the  Hospital — her  with  the  clean 
white  tucker.  .  .  ."  This  referred  to  a  vagTiely  recoUect«d  item 
of  the  costume  in  which  Sister  Nora  was  dressed  up  at  the  time 
of  Dave's  accident.  It  had  lapsed,  as  inappropriate,  during  her 
nursing  of  her  father  in  Scotland,  and  had  not  been  resumed. 

"  That's  her,"  said  Aunt  M'riar.  "  Sister  of  Charity — that's 
what  she  is.  The  others  are  ladyships,  one  or  both.  They  all 
belong."  The  tone  of  remoteness  might  have  been  adopted  ia 
speaking  of  inhabitants  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

"I  thought  her  the  right  sort,  herself."  said  Uncle  Mo,  im- 
plying that  others  of  her  monde  might  be  safely  assumed  to  be 
the  wrong  sort,  pending  proof  of  the  contrary.  "  Anyways,  ahe'a 
coming  to  pay  Dave  a  visit,  and  I'll  be  glad  of  a  sight  of  her,  for 

"  Oh,  I've  no  fault  to  find.  Mo,  if  that's  what  you  mean."  AuDt 
M'riar  was  absorbed  in  her  mystery,  doing  justice  to  what  was 
probably  a  lady's  nightgear.  of  imperial  splendour.  So  she  prob- 
ably had  spoken  rather  at  random;  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  think 
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apology  neoessaiy.  She  took  advantage  of  the  end  of  an  episode 
to  say,  while  contemplating  the  perfection  of  two  unimpeachable 
cuffs: — "So  long  as  the  others  don't  give  theirselves  no  airs." 
Isolated  certainly,  as  to  structure;  but,  after  all,  has  speech  any 
use  except  to  communicate  ideas? 

Uncle  Mo  presumably  understood,  as  he  accepted  the  form  of 
speech,  saying: — ^"  And  so  long  as  we  do  ourselves  credit,  M'riar." 

"  Well,  Mo,  you  never  see  me  do  anything  but  behave." 

"  That  I  never  did,  M'riar.  Right  you  arc  I "  Which  ended  a 
little  colloquy  that  contained  or  implied  a  protest  against  the 
compulsory  association  of  classes,  expressed  to  a  certain  extent 
by  special  leniency  towards  an  exceptional  approach  from  witli- 
out.  Having  entered  his  own  share  of  the  protest,  Uncle  Mo 
announced  his  intention  of  seeking  Mr.  Bartlett  the  builder,  to 
tcpeak  to  him  about  them  rats.  This  saying  Aunt  M'riar  did  not 
even  condemn  as  enigmatical,  so  completely  did  all  that  relates 
to  buildings  lie  outside  her  jurisdiction. 

*•  I've  got  my  'ands  so  full  just  now,"  said  Mr.  Bartlett,  when 
Uncle  Mo  had  explained  the  object  of  his  visit,  ^*  or  Vd  step 
round  to  cast  an  eye  on  that  bressumer.  Only  you  may  make 
your  mind  easy,'  and  say  I  told  you  to  it.  If  we  was  all  of  us 
to  get  into  a  perspiration  whenever  a  board  creaked  or  a  bit  of 
loose  parging  come  down  a  chimley,  we  shouldn*t  have  a  minut(**s 
peace  of  our  lives.  Some  parties  is  convinced  of  Gllo^^ts  th(*  very 
first  crack!  Hysterical  females  in  particular."  Mr.  Bartlett  <]i<l 
not  seem  busy,  externally;  but  he  contrived  to  pive  an  impression 
that  he  was  attending  to  a  job  at  Buckingham  Palacv. 

Uncle  Mo  felt  abashed  at  his  implie<l  rebuke.  It  was  not  dis- 
served, for  he  was  guiltless  of  superstition.  IIowev(»r,  lu*  lia«I 
accepted  the  position  of  delegate  of  the  top-floor,  which,  of  <M)iirs«', 
was  an  hysterical  floor,  owing  to  the  si»x  of  its  tenants.  Fur  Mr. 
Bartlett's  meaning  was  the  conventional  one,  that  all  w«»mrn  wrrv 
hysterical,  not  some  more  than  others.  Unele  Mr)  felt  that  h'a 
position  was  insecure;  and  that  he  had  better  n't  ire  from  It. 
Noises,  he  conceded,  was  usually  nothing  at  all;  but  he  had  t}i(M];.>;}it. 
he  would  mention  them,  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bartlett  professed  himself  sincerely  oblipe<l  to  all  piTsorH 
who  would  mention  noises,  in  spite  of  their  eipiivoeal  claims  to 
existence.  It  might  save  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  cimI,  and  .vmi 
never  knew.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  half  an  hour  to  spare  he  wmild 
give  attention.  Till  Tueslay  he  was  pretty  well  tm»k  up.  Xn  nrip 
need  fidget  himself  about  the  noises  he  mentioned;  least  of  all  nce<| 
the  landlord  be  communicated  with,  as  he  was  not  a  Practical 
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OF  A  RAID  OK  DOLLV  B  GAKDEK.  THAT  YOUNG  DRLITT'S  BEHAVIOCR  TO 
HIS  ^ISTBR.  MR.  RAGSTROAR'S  ACCIDENT,  AKU  HIS  UOKE.  BOW 
THE  TWO  LADIES  CAUE  AT  LAST.  LADY  GWENDOLEN  RIVERS,  AND 
HOW  DOLLV  GOT  ON  HER  LAP.  UOW  DAVE  WEKT  UPSTAIRS  TO  GET 
HIS  LETTER.  HOW  MRS.  PHICilARD  HAD  T.4KEN  MRS.  MARROWBONE 
TO  HEART,  AND  17CB  rsaSA.  HOW  DOLLY  OOT  A  LOCK  OF  GWEN'S 
HAIR.  AND  rJCS  rsaSA.  HOW  DAVE  DELAYED  AND  DOLLY  AND  GWBN 
WENT  TO  FETCH  HIM.  A  BEHABKABLE  SOUND.  THEN  OOD-KNOWB- 
WHAT,  OUTSIDE  I 

An  effort  of  horticulture  was  afoot  in  the  front-gnrden  of  No.  7, 
Sapps  Court.  Dave  Wardle  and  DoH.v  were  engagied  in  an  attempt 
to  remedy  a  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  Sunflowpr.  There  was 
but  one — the  one  that  had  been  present  when  Uncle  Mo  was  ad- 
justing that  door-chain. 

Ita  career  had  been  cut  short  prematurely.  For  a  boy  had 
climbed  up  over  the  end  wall  of  those  gardens  acrost  the  Court, 
right  opposite  to  where  it  growed;  and  had  all  but  cut  through 
the  stem,  when  he  was  cotched  in  the  very  act  by  Michael  Rag- 
stFoar.  That  young  coster's  vigorous  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
property  did  a  man's  heart  good  to  see,  nowadays.  The  man  was 
Uncle  Mo,  who  got  out  of  the  hobse  plenty  of  time  to  stop  Michael 
half- murdering  the  marauder,  as  soon  as  he  considered  the  latter 
had  had  enough,  he  being  powerfully  outclassed  by  the  coster- 
monger  boy.  Why,  he  was  only  one  of  them  young  Druitta,  when 
all  was  said  and  done  I  Michael  felt  no  stern  joy  in  him — a  foe- 
man  not  worth  licking,  on  his  merits.  But  the  knife  that  he  left 
behind,  with  a  buckhorn  handle,  was  a  fizzing  knife,  and  was 
prized  in  after-years  by  Michael. 

The  Wardle  household  had  gone  into  mourning  for  the  Sun- 
flower. Was  it  not  the  same  Sunflower  as  last  year,  reincarnated? 
Dolly  sat  under  it,  shedding  tears.  Uncle  Mo  showed  ignorance 
of  gardening,  saying  it  might  grow  itself  on  again  if  you  giv'  it 
a  chance;  not  if  you  kep'  on  at  it  like  that.  Dave  disagreed 
with  this  view,  but  respectfully.  His  Hospital  experience  had 
taught  him  the  use  of  ligatures;  and  he  kept  on  at  it,  obtaining 
from  Ura.  Burr  a  length  of  her  wide  toyp  to  tie  it  in  position. 
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If  limbs  healed  up  under  treatment,  why  riot  vegetatiori?  The 
operator  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  handiwork. 

In  fact,  Dave  and  Dolly  both  foresaw  a  long  and  prosperous 
life  for  the  flower.  They  rejected  Aunt  M'riar's  suggestion,  that 
it  should  be  cut  clear  off  and  stood  in  water,  as  a  timid  compro- 
mise— a  stake  not  worth  playing  for.  And  Michael  Ragstroar 
endorsed  the  flattering  tales  Hope  told,  citing  instances  in  sup][>ort 
of  them  derived  from  his  own  experience,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  exceptional.  As,  for  instance,  that  over-supplies  of 
fruit  at  Covent  Garden  were  took  back  and  stuck  on  the  stems 
again,  as  often  as  not.  **  1  seen  'em  go  myself,"  said  he.  ''  'Ole 
cartloads  I " 

"  Hark  at  that  unblushing  young  story ! "  said  Aunt  M'riar, 
busy  in  the  kitchen,  Michael  being  audible  without,  lying  freely. 
'^  He'll  go  on  like  that  till  one  day  itil  surprise  me  if  the  ground 
don't  open  and  swallow  him  up." 

But  Uncle  Mo  had  committed  himself  to  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  the  vitality  of  vegetables.  He  might  condemn  exaggeration, 
but  he  could  scarcely  repudiate  a  principle  he  had  himself  almost 
aflirmed.  He  took  refuge  in  obscurity.  "  'Tain't  for  the  likes 
of  us,  M'riar,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  profoundly,  ''  to  be  sayin' 
how  queer  starts  there  mayn't  be.  My  jiminy! — the  things  they 
says  in  lecters,  when  they  gets  the  steam  up ! "  He  shook  his 
head  a  little  quicker,  to  recover  credit  for  a  healthy  incredulity, 
and  arranged  a  newspaper  he  was  reading  against  difiiculties,  to 
gain  advantages  of  position  and  a  better  discrimination  of  its 
colunms. 

"  If  it  was  the  f reckly  one  with  the  red  head,"  said  Aunt 
M'riar,  referring  back  to  the  fracas  of  the  morning,  ''  all  I  can 
say  is,  I'm  sorry  you  took  Micky  off  him."  From  which  it  ap- 
peared that  this  culprit  was  not  unknown.  Indeed,  Aunt  M'riar 
was  able  to  add  that  Widow  Druitt  his  mother  couldn't  call  her 
soul  her  own  for  that  boy's  goings  on. 

**  He'd  got  a  tidy  good  punishing  afore  I  got  hold  of  the  scruff 
of  my  man's  trousers,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  who  seemed  well  contented 
with  the  culprit's  retribution ;  and,  of  course,  he  knew.  "  Besides," 
he  added,  ''  he  had  to  get  away  over  them  bottles."  That  is  to 
say,  the  wall-top,  bristling  with  broken  glass.  Humanity  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  enemy's  retreat.  Uncle  Mo  added  inquiry 
as  to  how  the  freckly  one's  behaviour  to  his  family  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Sapps  Court. 

^  You  can  see  acrost  from  Mrs.  Prichard's.  He  do  lead  'em  all 
a  life,  that  boy  I    Mrs.  Burr  she  saw  him  pour  something  down  his 
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sister's  back  when  she  woe  playing  scales.  Ink,  she  says,  by  the 
look.  But,  of  course,  it's  a  way  off  from  here,  o?er  to  Mrs. 
Droitt'a." 

"  Oh — she's  the  one  that  plays  the  pyanner.  Same  tune  all 
through— first  up,  then  down!  Good  sort  of  tune  to  go  to  sleep 
tol" 

'"Tain't  s  tune.  Mo.  It's  scales.  She's  being  learned  how. 
One  dny  soon  she'll  have  a  tune  to  play.  An  easy  tune.  Mrs. 
Prichard  says  she  could  play  several  tunes  before  she  was  that 
girl's  a^c.  Then  she  hadn't  no  brother  to  werrit  her.  I  lay  that 
made  a  diiferenee."  Aunt  M'riar  went  on  to  mention  other  atroci- 
ties ascribed  by  Mrs.  Burr  to  the  freckly  brother.  His  behaTiour 
to  his  musical  sister  had,  indeed,  been  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  the  upstairs  tenants,  whose  window  looked  directly  upon  the 
back  of  Mrs.  Druitt's,  who  took  in  lodgers  in  the  main  street 
where  Dave  had  met  with  his  aceidenL 

The  boy  Michael  was  suffering  from  enforced  leisure  on  the 
day  of  this  occurrence,  as  his  father's  cart  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, and  was  under  repair.  Its  owner  had  gone  to  claim  com- 
pensation personally  from  the  butcher  whose  representative  had 
ridden  him  down;  not,  he  alleged,  by  misadventure,  hut  from  a 
deep-rooted  malignity  against  all  poor  but  honest  men  struggling 
for  a  livelihood.  No  butcher,  observe,  answers  this  description. 
Butchers  are  a  class  apart,  whose  motives  are  eitortion,  grease,  and 
blood.  They  wallow  in  the  last  with  joy,  and  practise  the  first 
with  impunity.  If  they  can  get  a  chance  to  run  over  you,  they'll 
do  it!  Trust  them  for  that!  Nevertheless,  so  hopeless  would  this 
butcher's  case  be  if  his  victim  went  to  a  lawyer,  that  it  was  worth 
having  a  try  at  it  afore  he  done  that — so  Mr.  Rackstraw  put  it, 
later.  Therefore,  he  had  this  afternoon  gone  to  High  Street, 
Clapham,  to  apply  for  seven  pun'  thirteen,  and  not  take  a  penny 
less.  Hence  his  son's  ability  to  give  attention  to  local  matters,  and 
a  temporary  respite  to  his  donkey's  labours  in  a  paddock  at  Netting 
Hill.  As  for  Dave,  and  for  that  matter  the  freckly  boy,  it  was  not 
term-time  with  them,  for  some  reason.  Dave  was  certainly  at 
home,  and  was  bidden  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Prichard  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  if  those  lady-friends  of  his  whom  he  met  in  the 
street  yesterday  did  not  come  to  pay  him  a  visit.  It  was  not  very 
likely  they  would,  but  you  never  could  tell.    Not  to  place  reliancel 

Uncle  Mo  kept  looking  at  his  watch,  and  saying  that  if  this 
here  lady  meant  to  turn  up,  she  had  better  look  alive.  Being 
reproved  for  impatience  by  Aunt  M'riar,  he  said  very  good,  then — 
he'd  stop  on  to  the  hour.    Only  it  was  no  use  runnin'  through  the 
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day  like  this,  and  nothing  coming  of  it,  as  you  might  say.  This 
was  only  the  way  he  preferred  of  expressing  impatience  for  the 
▼isit.  It  is  a  very  common  one,  and  has  the  advantages  of  con- 
cealing that  impatience,  putting  whomsoever  one  expects  in  the 
position  of  an  importunate  seeker  of  one's  society,  and  suggesting 
that  one  is  foregoing  an  appointment  in  the  City  to  gratify  him. 
Uncle  Mo  did  unwisely  to  tie  himself  to  the  hour,  as  he  became 
thereby  pledged  to  depart,  he  having  no  particular  wish  to  do  so, 
and  no  object  at  all  in  view. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  recanta- 
tion. As  the  long  hand  of  his  watch  approached  twelve,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  on  the  edge  of  an  embarrassment,  Dave 
left  off  watering  the  Sunflower,  and  ran  indoors  with  the  news 
that  there  were  two  ladies  coming  down  the  Court,  one  of  whom 
was  Sister  Nora,  and  the  other  ''the  other  lady."  Dave's  con- 
science led  him  into  a  long  and  confused  discrimination  between 
this  other  lady  and  the  other  other  lady,  who  had  shared  with 
her  the  back-seat  in  that  carriage  yesterday.  It  was  quite  unim- 
portant which  of  the  two  had  come,  both  being  unknown  to  Dave's 
family.  Moreover,  there  was  no  time  for  the  inventory  of  their 
respective  attributes  Dave  wished  to  supply.  He  was  still  strug- 
gling with  a  detail,  in  an  undertone  lest  it  should  transpire  in 
general  society,  when  he  found  himself  embraced  from  behind, 
and  kissed  with  appreciation.  He  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age 
when  one  is  surprised  at  finding  oneself  suddenly  kissed  over  one's 
shoulder  by  a  lady.  Besides,  this  was  his  old  acquaintance,  whom 
he  was  delighted  to  welcome,  but  who  made  the  tactical  mistake 
of  introducing  ''  the  other  lady  "  as  Lady  Gwendolen  Rivers.  Stiff- 
ness might  have  resulted,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conduct  of 
that  young  lady,  which  would  have  thawed  an  iceberg.  It  was  not 
always  thus  with  her;  but,  when  the  whim  was  upon  her,  she  was 
irresistible. 

^'I  know  what  Dave  was  saying  to  you  when  we  came  in,  Mr. 
Wardle,"  said  she,  after  capturing  Dolly  to  sit  on  her  knee,  and 
coming  to  an  anchor.  ''  He  was  telling  you  exactly  what  his  friend 
had  said  to  him  about  me.  He  was  Micky.  I've  heard  all  about 
Micky.  This  chick's  going  to  tell  me  what  Micky  said  about  me. 
Aren't  yon,  Dolly?"  She  put  Dolly  at  different  distances,  ending 
with  a  hug  and  a  kiss,  of  which  Dolly  reciprocated  the  latter. 

Dolly  would  have  embarked  at  once  on  a  full  report,  if  left 
to  herself.  But  that  unfortunate  disposition  of  Aunt  M'riar's 
to  godmother  or  countersign  the  utterances  of  the  young,  very 
nearly  iuiq;>ed  her  statement  in  the  bud.     ''There  now,  Dolly 
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dear,''  said  the  excellent  woman,  "see  what  the  lady  says !— you're 
to  tell  her  just  exactly  what  Micky  said,  only  this  very  minute 
in  the  garden."  Which  naturally  excited  Dolly's  suspicion,  and 
made  her  imput«  motives.  She  retired  within  herself — a  self 
which,  however,  twinkled  with  a  consciousness  of  hidden  knowl- 
edge and  a  resolution  not  to  disclose  it. 

Owen's  tact  saved  the  position.  "  Don't  you  tell  them,  you 
know^ — only  met  You  whisper  it  in  my  ear.  .  .  .  Tes — quite 
close  up.  like  that.''  Dolly  entered  into  this  with  zest,  the  poa- 
Eessioa  of  a  secret  in  eominon  with  this  new  and  refulgent  lady 
ohviousl.v   conferring'  distinction. 

Sister  Nora — not  otherwise  known  to  Sapps  Court — was  resum- 
ing history  during  the  past  year  for  the  benefit  of  Uncle  Mo. 
She  had  seen  nothing  of  Dave,  or,  inileed.  of  London,  since  Oc- 
tober; till,  yesterday,  when  she  got  back  from  Scotland,  whom 
should  she  see  before  she  had  been  five  minutes  out  of  the  station 
but  Dave  hhnselfl  Only  she  hardly  knew  him,  his  face  was  so 
black.  Here  Uncle  Mo  and  Aunt  M'riar  shook  penitential  heads 
over  his  depravity.  Kisler  Niini  puid  ii  paspiiig  trihiite  to  the 
Usages  of  Society,  which  rightly  discourage  the  use  of  burnt  cork 
on  the  countenance,  and  proceeded.  She  had  heard  of  him,  though, 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Widow  Thrale  in  the  country,  where  he  got 
well  after  the  Hospital. 

This  was  a  signal  for  Dave  to  find  his  voice,  and  he  embarked 
with  animation  on  a  variegated  treatment  of  subjects  connected 
with  his  visit  to  the  country.  A  comparison  of  his  affection  for 
Widow  Thrale  and  Granny  Marrable,  with  an  undisguised  Wu- 
ing  to  the  latter;  a  reference  to  the  lady  with  the  rings,  her 
equipage,  and  its  driver's  nose;  Farmer  Jones's  hull,  and  ita 
untrustworthy  temper;  the  rich  qualities  of  duckweed;  the  mill- 
model  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  individualities  of  his  fellow-con- 
valescents. This  took  time,  although  some  points  were  only 
touched  lightly. 

Possibly  Uncle  Moses  thought  it  might  prove  prolix,  as  ho 
said: — "If  I  was  a  young  shaver  now,  and  ladies  was  to  come 
to  see  me,  I  should  get  a  letter  I  was  writing,  to  show  'em."  The 
delicacy  and  tact  with  which  this  suggestion  was  offered  was  a 
little  impaired  by  Aunt  M'riar's: — "Yea,  now  you  be  a  good 
boy,  Dave,  and  .  .  ."  and  so  forth. 

Many  little  hoys  would  not  have  been  so  magnanimous  as  Dave, 
and  would  have  demurred  or  offered  passive  resistance.  Dave 
merely  removed  Sister  Nora's  arm  rather  abruptly  from  bis  neck, 
aaying: — "Storp  a  minute!"  and  ran  up  the  stairs  that  opened 
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on  the  kitchen  where  they  were  sitting.  There  was  more  room 
there  than  in  the  little  parlour. 

Uncle  Moses  explained : — "  You  see,  ladies,  this  here  young 
Dave,  for  all  he's  getting  quite  a  scholar  now,  and  can  write 
any  word  he  can  spell,  yet  he  don't  take  to  doing  it  quite  on  his 
own  hook  just  yet  a  while.  So  he  gets  round  the  old  lady  upstairs, 
for  to  let  him  set  and  write  at  her  tahle.  Then  she  can  tip  him 
a  wink  now  and  again,  when  he  gets  a  bit  fogged." 

"  That's  Mrs.  Picture,"  said  Gwen,  interested.  But  she  did 
not  speak  loud  enough  to  invite  correction  of  her  pronunciation 
of  the  name,  and  Sister  Nora  merely  said : — "  That's  her !  "  and 
nodded.  Dolly  at  once  launched  into  a  vague  narrative  of  a 
misadventure  that  had  befallen  her  putative  offspring,  the  doll 
that  Sister  Nora  had  given  her  last  year.  Struvvel  Peter  had  met 
with  an  accident,  his  shock  head  having  got  in  a  candle-flame 
in  Mrs.  Picture's  room  upstairs,  so  that  he  was  quite  smooth 
before  he  could  be  rescued.  The  interest  of  this  superseded  other 
matter. 

"  Davy  he's  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies,"  said  Uncle  Mo, 
as  Struvvel  Peter  subsided.  "  He  ain't  partic'lar  to  any  age. 
Likes  'em  a  bit  elderly,  if  any  thin',  I  should  say."  He  added, 
merely  to  generalise  the  conversation,  and  make  talk : — "  Now 
this  here  old  lady  in  the  country  she's  maybe  ten  years  younger 
than  our  Mrs.  Prichard,  but  she's  what  you  might  call  getting 
on  in  years." 

"  Prichard,"  said  Gwen,  for  Sister  Nora's  ear.  "  I  thought  it 
couldn't  be  Picture." 

"Prichard,  of  course!  How  funny  we  didn't  think  of  it — so 
obvious ! " 

"Very — when  one  knows!    I  think  I  like  Picture  best." 

Aunt  M'riar,  not  to  be  out  of  the  conversation,  took  a  formal 
exception  to  Uncle  Mo's  remark : — **  The  ladies  they  know  how  old 
Old  Mrs.  Marrable  in  the  country  is,  without  your  telling  of  'em. 
Mo." 

"Right  you  are,  M'riar!  But  they  don't  know  nothing  about 
old  Mrs.  Prichard."  Uncle  Mo  had  spoken  at  a  guess  of  Mrs. 
Marrowbone's  age,  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  It  was  a  sort  of 
emulation  that  had  made  him  assess  his  old  lady  as  the  senior. 
He  felt  vulnerable,  and  changed  the  conversation.  "  That  young 
Squire's  taking  his  time,  M'riar.  Supposin'  now  I  was  just  to 
sing  out  to  him?" 

But  both  ladies  exclaimed  against  Dave  being  hurried  away 
from  his  old  lady.    Besides,  they  wanted  to  know  some  more  about 
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her^wfaat  sort  of  claBslfication  hers  would  be,  and  so  on.  There 
were  Ptumbling-blocks  in  this  path.  Better  keep  clear  of  classes — 
stick  to  generalities,  and  hope  for  lucky  chances! 

"  What  made  Dave  think  the  old  souls  so  much  alike,  Mro, 
Wardle  ? "  said  Sister  Nora,  "  Children  are  generally  eo  sharp 
to  see  differences.'' 

"  It  was  a  kind  of  con  trad  ietiousness,  ma'am,  no  better  I  do 
think,  merely  for  to  set  one  of  'em  alongside  the  other,  and  look 
at."  Aunt  M'riar  did  not  really  mean  con  trad  ietiousness,  and 
can  hanlly  have  meant  coiitrvdistinclion,  as  that  word  was  not 
in  her  vocabulary.  We  incline  to  look  for  its  origin  in  the  fiist 
six  letters,  which  it  CDJoya  in  common  with  contrariwise  and  con- 
trast. This,  however,  is  Philology,  and  doesn't  matter.  Let  Aunt 
M'riar  go  on. 

"Now  just  you  think  how  alike  old  persons  do  get,  by  leasoii 
of  change.  Tain't  any  fault  of  their  own.  Mrs,  Pricbard  she's 
often  by  way  of  inquiring  about  Mrs.  Marrowbone,  and  I  should 
say  she  rather  takes  her  to  heart." 

"How's  that.  Mrs.  Wardtc?  Why  'takes  her  to  heart'!"  A 
joint  question  of  the  ladies. 

"  Well — now  you  ask  me — I  should  say  Mrs.  Prichard  she  wants 
the  child  all  to  herself."  Aunt  M'riar's  assumption  that  this 
inquiry  had  been  made  without  suggestion  on  ber  own  part  was 
unwarranted. 

"I'll  tell  you,  ladies,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  rolling  with  laughter. 
"  The  old  granny's  just  as  jealous  as  any  schoolgirl !  She's 
that,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it."  He  seemed  afraid  this 
might  be  interpreted  to  Mrs.  Pricbard's  disadvantage;  for  he 
added,  recovering  gravity ; — "  Not  that  I  blame  her  for  it,  mind 
you  I" 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Gwen  ?  "  said  Sister  Nora.  "  Mrs,  Picture's 
jealous  of  Granny  Marrowbone.  ...  I  must  tell  you  about  that, 
Mrs.  Wardle.  It's  really  as  much  as  one's  place  is  worth  to  men- 
tion Mrs.  Prichard  to  Mrs.  Marrable.  I  assure  you  the  old  lady 
believes  I-don't-know-wbat  about  her — thinks  she's  a  wicked  old 
witcb  who  will  make  the  child  as  had  as  herself!  She  does,  in- 
deed I  But  then,  to  be  sure.  Goody  Marrable  thinks  everyone  is 
wicked  in  London.  .  .  .    What's  that,  Gwen?" 

"  We  want  a  pair  of  scissors,  Dolly  and  I  do.  Do  give  us  a 
pair  of  Bcissore,  Aunt  Maria.  .  .  .  Yes,  go  on,  Clo.  I  hear  every 
word  you  say.  How  very  amusing!  .  .  .  Thank  you,  Aunt 
Maria!"  For  Owen  and  Dolly  had  just  negotiated  an  exchange 
of  Iw^  of  hair,  which  bad  distracted  the  full  attention  of  the 
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former  from  the  conversation.  She  had,  however,  heard  enough 
to  confirm  a  half-made  resolution  not  to  leave  the  house  without 
seeing  Mrs.  Prichard. 

*'  Ass !  Vis  piece  off  vat  piece,"  says  Dolly,  making  a  selection 
from  the  mass  of  available  gold,  which  Gwen  snips  off  ruthlessly. 

''Well!"  says  Aunt  M'riar,  with  her  usual  record  of  inexperi- 
ence of  childhood.  ''I  never,  never  did,  in  all  my  christened 
days!" 

"  Quip  off  a  bid,  bid  piece  with  the  fidders,"  says  Dolly,  de- 
lighted at  the  proceeding.  **  A  bid  piece  o'ff  me  at  the  vethy  top." 
The  ideal  in  her  mind  is  analogous  to  the  snuffing  of  a  candle. 
A  lock  of  a  browner  gold  than  the  one  she  gives  it  for  is  secured — 
big  enough,  but  not  what  she  had  dreamed  of. 

Uncle  Mo  was  seriously  concerned  at  Dave's  prolonged  absence. 
Not  that  he  anticipated  any  mishap! — it  was  only  a  question  of 
courtesy  to  visitors.  Supposing  Aunt  M'riar  was  to  go  up  and 
coUar  Dave  and  fetch  him  down,  drastically!  Uncle  Mo  alwasrs 
shirked  stair-climbing,  partly  perhaps  because  he  so  nearly  filled 
the  stairway.    He  overweighted  the  part,  aesthetically. 

Owen  perceived  her  opportunity.  ''Please  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Aunt  Maria,"  said  she.  ''  Look  here !  Dolly  and  I  are  going 
up  to  fetch  him.    Aren't  we,  Dolly  ? " 

It  would  have  needed  presence  of  mind  to  invent  obstacles  to 
prevent  this,  and  neither  Uncle  Mo  nor  Aunt  M'riar  showed  it, 
each  perhaps  expecting  Action  on  the  other's  part.  Moreover, 
Dolly's  approval  took  such  a  tempestuous  form  that  opposition 
seemed  useless.  Besides,  there  was  that  fatal  assurance  about 
Owen  that  belongs  to  young  ladies  who  have  always  had  their 
own  way  in  everything.  It  cannot  be  developed  in  its  fulness  late 
in  life. 

Aunt  M'riar's  protest  was  feeble  in  the  extreme.  ''Well,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  let  a  lady  carry  me !  That  I  should ! "  If 
Aunt  M'riar  had  known  the  resources  of  the  Latin  tongue,  she 
might  have  introduced  the  expression  ceteris  paribus.  No  Eng- 
lish can  compass  that  amount  of  slickness;  so  her  speech  was 
left  crude. 

Uncle  Mo  really  saw  no  substantial  reason  why  this  beautiful 
vision  should  not  sweep  Dolly  upstairs,  if  it  pleased  her.  He  may 
have  felt  that  a  formal  protest  would  be  graceful,  but  he  could 
not  think  of  the  right  words.  And  Aunt  M'riar  had  fallen  through. 
Moreover,  his  memory  was  confident  that  he  had  left  his  bedroom- 
door  shut.  As  to  miscarriage  of  the  expedition  into  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard's  territory,  he  had  no  misgiving. 
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Miss  GrahBme  was  convinced  tfaat  the  incursion  would  have 
better  results  if  she  left  it  to  its  originator,  than  if  she  eocura- 
bered  it  with  her  own  presence.  After  all,  the  room  could  be  no 
larger  than  the  one  she  sat  in,  and  might  be  smaller.  Anyhow, 
thej  could  get  on  very  well  without  her  for  half  an  hour.  And 
she  wanted  a  chat  with  Dave's  guardians;  she  did  not  really  know 
them  intimately. 

"  The  two  little  ones  must  be  almost  like  your  own  children  to 
you.  Mr.  Wardle,"  said  she,  to  broach  the  conversation. 

"Never  Lad  any,  ma'am,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  literal-minded  from 
constitutional  good-faith. 

"  If  you  had  had  any  was  what  I  meant."  Perhaps  the  reason 
Miss  Grahame'fi  eye  wandered  after  Aunt  M'riar,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Owen  and  Dolly — to  "see  that  things  were  straight,"  she 
said — was  that  she  felt  insecure  on  a  social  point.  Uncle  Mo'a 
eye  followed  hers. 

"Nor  yet  M'riar,"  said  be,  seeing  a  precaution  necessary.  "Or 
perhaps  I  should  say  one.  Not  good  for  much,  though!  Bom 
dead.  I  believe— years  before  ever  my  brf.ther  married  her  sister. 
Never  Bet  eyes  on  M'riar's  husband!  Name  of  Catchpole,  I  be- 
lieve. .  ,  .  That's  her  coming  down."  He  raised  his  voice, 
dropped  to  say  this,  as  she  came  within  hearing: — "  Ves — me  and 
M'riar  we  share  'em  up,  the  two  young  characters,  but  we  ain't 
neither  of  us  their  legal  parents.  Not  strickly  as  the  Law  goes, 
but  we've  fed  upon  'em  like,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  from  the 
beginning,  or  nigh  upon  it.  Little  Dave,  he's  sort  of  kept  me 
a-going  from  the  early  days,  afore  we  buried  his  poor  father — 
my  brother  David,  you  see.  He  died  down  this  same  Court,  four 
year  back,  afore  little  Dolly  was  good  for  much,  to  look  at.  .  .  . 
They  all  right,  M'riar?" 

"They're  making  a  nice  racket,"  said  Aunt  M'riar.  "So  I  lay 
there  ain't  much  wrong  with  Ihem."  She  picked  up  a  piece  of 
work  to  go  on  with,  and  explored  a  bos  for  a  button  to  meet  its 
views.  Evidently  a  garment  of  Dolly's.  Probably  this  was  a  slack 
season  for  the  higher  needlework,  and  the  getting  up  of  fine  linen 
was  below  par. 

Uncle  Mo  resumed : — "  So  perhaps  you're  right  to  put  it  they 
are  like  my  own  children,  and  M'riar's."  He  was  so  chivalrously 
anxious  not  to  exclude  his  co-guardian  from  her  rights  that  he 
might  have  laid  himself  open  to  be  misunderstood  by  a  stranger. 
Miss  Grahams  understood  him,  however.  So  she  did,  thoroughly, 
when  he  went  on : — "  I  don't  take  at  ell  kindly,  though,  to  their 
growing  older.    Can't  be  helped,  I  suppose.    There's  a  many  pecu- 
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liar  starts  in  this  here  world,  and  him  as  don't  like  'em  just 
has  to  lump  'em.  As  I  look  at  it,  changes  are  things  one  has  to 
put  up  with.  If  we  had  been  handy  when  we  was  first  made,  we 
might  have  got  our  idears  attended  to,  to  oblige.  Things  arc 
fixtures,  now." 

Miss  Grahame  laughed,  and  abstained  consciously  from  refer- 
ring to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  which  called  aloud 
for  recognition.  "  Of  course,  children  shouldn't  grow,"  she  said. 
''  I  should  like  them  to  remain  three,  especially  the  backs  of  their 
necks."  Uncle  Mo's  benevolent  countenance  shone  with  an  un- 
holy cannibalism,  as  he  nodded  a  mute  approval.  There  was 
something  very  funny  to  his  hearer  in  this  old  man's  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  his  professional  engagements  of  former  years,  looked 
at  together. 

Aunt  M'riar  took  the  subject  au  serieux,  "  Now  you're  talking 
silly.  Mo,"  she  said.  "  If  the  children  never  grew,  where  would 
the  girls  be?    And  a  nice  eomplainin'  you  men  would  make  then !  " 

Miss  Orahame  made  an  effort  to  get  away  from  abstract  Phi- 
losophy. "  I'm  afraid  it  can't  be  helped  now,  anyhow,"  said  she. 
"Dave  %8  growing,  and  means  to  be  a  man.  Oh  dear — She'll  be  a 
man  before  we  know  it.  He'll  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  a  few 
months." 

Uncle  Mo's  face  showed  a  cloud.  "  Do  ye  really  think  that, 
ma'am  ?  "  he  said.  **  Well — I'm  af eared  you  may  be  right."  He 
looked  so  dreadfully  downcast  at  this,  that  Miss  Grahame  was 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  was  dangerous. 

She  could  not,  however,  resist  saying: — "He  must  know  some 
time,  you  know,  Mr.  Wardle.  Surely  you  would  never  have  Dave 
grow  up  uneducated  ?  " 

"  Not  so  sure  about  that,  ma'am ! "  said  Uncle  Mo,  shaking  a 
dubious  head.  "  There's  more  good  men  spiled  by  schoolmasters 
than  we  hear  tell  of  in  the  noospapers."  What  conspiracy  of 
silence  in  the  Press  this  pointed  at  did  not  appear.  But  it  was 
clear  from  the  tone  of  the  speaker  that  he  thought  interested 
motives  were  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Now  Miss  Grahame  was  said  by  critical  friends — not  enemies; 
at  least,  they  said  not — to  be  over-anxious  to  confer  benefits  of 
her  own  selection  on  the  Human  Race.  Her  finger-tips,  they 
hinted,  were  itching  to  set  everyone  else's  house  in  order.  Natu- 
rally, she  had  a  strong  bias  towards  Education,  that  most  for- 
midable inroad  on  ignorance  of  what  we  want  to  know  nothing 
about.  Uncle  Mo  regarded  the  human  mind,  if  not  as  a  strong- 
hold against  knowledge,  at  least  as  a  household  with  an  inalienable 
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right  to  chooac  its  ^eats.  Miaa  Orahame  wa3  in  favour  of  invi- 
tations issued  by  the  State,  and  viie'd  by  the  Church-  Everything 
was  to  be  correct,  and  sanctioned.  Sut  it  was  quite  clear  to  her 
that  these  views  would  not  be  welcome  to  the  old  prizefighter, 
and  she  waa  fain  to  be  content  with  the  slight  protest  sgainat 
Obscurantism  just  recorded.  In  short.  Miss  Orahame  found  noth- 
ing to  say.  and  the  subject  had  to  drop. 

She  could,  however,  lighten  the  air,  and  did  so.  "What  on 
earth  are  they  about  upstairs? "  said  she,  "  I  rcnily  think  I  might 
go  up  and  see."  And  she  was  just  about  to  do  so,  with  the  assent 
of  Aunt  M'riar,  when  the  latter  said  suddenly : — "  My  sakes  and 
gracious  t  What's  that  ?  "  rather  as  though  taken  aback  by  some- 
thing unaccountable  than  alarmed  by  it. 

Uncle  Mo  listened  a  moment,  undisturbed;  then  said,  placidly: — 
"  Water-pipes,  /  should  say."  For  in  a  London  house  no  sound, 
even  one  like  the  jerk  of  a  stopped  skid  on  a  half-buried  boulder, 
is  quite  beyond  the  possible  caprice  of  a  choked  supply-pipe. 

Miss  Orahame  would  have  accepted  the  sound  as  normal,  with 
some  reservation  as  to  ihc  strnngenesa  of  cverydny  noises  in  this 
bouae,  but  for  Aunt  M'riar's  exclamation,  which  made  her  say: — 
"Isn't  that  right)" 

It  waa  not,  and  the  only  human  reply  to  the  question  was  a 
further  exclamatiou  from  Aunt  M'riar — one  of  real  alarm  this 
time — at  a  disintegrating  cracking  sound,  fraught  with  an  inex- 
plicable sense  of  insecurity.  "  That  ain't  water-pipes,"  said 
Uncle  Mo. 

Then  something — something  terrifying — happened  in  the  Court 
outside.  Something  that  came  with  a  rush  and  roar,  and  ended 
in  a  crash  of  snapping  timber  and  breaking  glass.  Something 
that  sent  a  cloud  of  dust  through  the  shivered  window-panes 
into  the  room  it  darkened.  Something  that  left  behind  it  no 
sound  but  a  sharp  cry  for  help  and  moaning  cries  of  pain,  and 
waa  followed  by  shouts  of  panic  and  alarm,  and  the  tramp  of 
running  feet — a  swift  flight  to  the  spot  of  helpers  who  could  see 
it  without,  the  thing  that  had  to  be  guessed  by  us  within.  Some- 
thing that  had  half-beaten  in  the  door  that  Uncle  Mo,  as  Boon 
as  sight  was  possible,  could  be  seen  wrenching  open,  shouting 
loudly,  inexplicably : — "  Tbey  are  underneath — they  are  under- 
neath ! " 

Who  were  underneath!    The  children?     And  underneath  whatt 

A  few  seconds  of  dumb  terror  seemed  an  age  to  both  women. 
Then,  Owen  on  the  stairs,  and  her  voice,  with  relief  in  its  ring 
of  res<JutioD-.    "Don't  talk,  but  come  up  at  once!    The  old  lad? 
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must  be  got  down,  somehow!  Come  up!"  A  consciousness  of 
Dolly  crying  somewhere,  and  of  Dave  on  the  landing  above,  shout- 
ing:— ^"Oy  say,  oy  say!  "  more,  Miss  Grahame  thought,  as  a  small 
hcj  excited  than  one  afraid;  and  then,  light  through  the  dust- 
cloud.  For  Uncle  Mo,  with  a  giant's  force,  had  released  the 
jammed  door,  and  a  cataract  of  brick  rubbish,  falling  inwards, 
left  a  gleam  of  clear  sky  to  show  Owen,  beckoning  them  up,  none 
the  less  beautiful  for  the  tension  of  the  moment,  and  the  traces 
of  a  rough  baptism  of  dust. 
What  was  it  that  had  happened? 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

OF  A  LADT  AND  GBNTLBMAN  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  A  LONG  VOYAGE  TOGETHER. 
SHALL  THET  TAKE  THE  TICKETS?  HOW  MR.  PELLEW  HEARD  SEV- 
ERAL CLOCKS  STRIKE  ONE.  HOW  HE  CALLED  NEXT  DAY,  AND  HEARD 
ABOUT  THE  CHOBET  FAMILY.  THE  PROFANITY  OF  POETS,  WHEN 
PROFANE.  HOW  MR.  PELLEW  SOMETIMES  WENT  TO  CHURCH.  THE 
POPULAR  SUBJECT  OF  LOVE,  IN  THE  END.  MRS.  AMPHLETT  STAR- 
FAX'S  VIEWS.  KISSING  FROM  A  NEW  STANDPOINT.  HOW  MR.  PEL- 
LEW  FORGOT,  OR  RECOLLECTED,  HIMSELF.  BONES,  BELOW,  AND  HIS 
BAD  GUESSING.  HOW  THE  CARRIAGE  CAME  BACK  WITH  A  FRIEND 
rr  HAD  PICKED  UP,  WHOM  MR.  PELLEW  CARRIED  UPSTAIRS.  UN- 
EQUIVOCAL SIGNS  OF  AN  ATTACHMENT  WHICH 

Had  Gwen  really  been  able  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  her  cousin's, 
the  Hon.  PercivaFs  mind,  she  might  not  have  felt  quite  so  certain 
about  his  predispositions  towards  her  adopted  aunt.  The  descrip- 
tion of  these  two  as  wanting  to  rush  into  each  other's  arms  was 
exaggerated.  It  would  have  been  fairer  to  say  that  Aunt  Con- 
stance was  fully  prepared  to  consider  an  offer,  and  that  Mr.  Pel- 
lew  was  beginning  to  see  his  way  to  making  one. 

The  most  promising  feature  in  the  lady's  state  of  mind  was 
that  she  was  formulating  consolations,  dormant  now,  but  actively 
available  if  by  chance  the  gentleman  did  not  see  his  way.  She 
was  saying  to  herself  that  if  another  flower  attracted  this  bee, 
she  herself  would  thereby  only  lose  an  admirer  with  a  disposition 
^-only  a  slight  one  perhaps,  but  still  undeniable — to  become  cor- 
polent  in  tha  course  of  the  next  few  years.  She  could  subor- 
dw  >C  smoking  so  long  as  she  could  suppose  him 

ff  lest;  but,  if  he  did  waver  b^  wn^  ^vw». 
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what  B  sntiefactioQ  it  would  be  to  dwell  on  her  escape  from — 
here  a  mixed  metaphoi-  came  in — the  arms  of  a  tobacco  shopl 
She  couM  shut  her  eyes,  if  she  was  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  a 
redeeming  attachment  to  herself,  to  all  the  coutin^ncies  of  the 
previous  life  of  a  middle-aged  bachelor  about  town;  but  they 
would  no  doubt  supply  a  set-oS  to  his  disailetrtion,  if  that  was 
written  on  the  next  page  of  her  hook  of  Fate.  In  short,  she 
would  be  prepared  in  that  case  to  accept  the  conviction  that  she 
was  well  rid  of  him.  But  all  this  was  subcutaneous.  Given  only 
the  one  great  essential,  that  he  was  not  merely  philandering,  and 
then  neither  his  escapades  in  the  past,  nor  his  cigars,  uor  even 
his  suggestions  towards  a  corporation,  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  a  companion  for  life  who  had 
somehow  managed  to  be  such  a  pleasant  companion  during  that 
visit  at  the  Towers.  At  least,  she  would  be  better  off  than  her 
four  sisters.  For  this  lady  had  a  wholesome  aversion  for  faer 
brothers-in-law,  tending  to  support  the  creed  which  teaches  that 
the  sacrament  of  marriage  makes  of  its  votaries,  or  victims,  not 
only  parties  to  n  contrjict,  bvil  niic  flesh,  iind  opens  up  undreamed-of 
possibilities  of  real  fraternal  dissension. 

The  gentleman,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  in  what  we  may  suppose 
to  be  a  corresponding  stage  of  uncertainty.  He  too  was  able  to 
perceive,  or  affect  a  perception,  that,  after  all,  if  he  came  to  the 
scratch  and  the  scratch  eventuated — as  scratches  do  sometimes — 
in  a  paralysis  of  astonishment  on  the  lady's  part  that  such  an 
idea  should  ever  have  entered  into  the  applicant's  calculations,  it 
wouldn't  be  a  thing  to  break  his  heart  about  exactly.  He  would 
have  made  rather  an  ass  of  himself,  certainly.  But  he  was  quite 
prepared  not  to  be  any  the  worse. 

This  was,  however,  not  subcutaneous,  with  him.  He  said  it 
to  himself,  quite  openly.  His  concealment  of  himself  from  him- 
self turned  on  a  sort  of  passive  resistance  he  was  offering  to  a 
growing  reluctance  to  hear  a  negative  to  his  application.  He  was, 
deapilc  himself,  entertaining  the  question : — Was  this  woman 
whom  he  had  been  assessing  and  wavering  over,  more  maaculino, 
conceivably  likely  to  reject  him  on  his  merits?  Might  she  not 
say  to  him : — "  I  have  seen  your  drift,  and  found  you  too  pleasant 
an  acquaintance  to  condemn  offhand.  But  now  that  you  force 
me  to  ask  myself  the  question,  'Can  I  love  youf  you  leave  me 
no  choice  but  to  answer,  '  I  can't.' "  And  he  was  beginning  to 
have  a  misgiving  that  he  would  very  much  rather  that  that  scratch, 
if  ever  he  came  to  it,  should  end  on  very  different  lines  from  this. 
All  this,  mind  you,  was  under  the  skin  of  his  reflections. 
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As  he  walked  away  slowly  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  appoint- 
ment fresh  in  his  mind  to  return  next  day  on  a  shallow  archsM)- 
logical  pretext,  he  may  have  been  himself  at  a  loss  for  his  reason 
for  completing  a  tour  of  the  square,  and  pausing  to  look  up  at 
the  house  before  making  a  definite  start  for  his  Club,  or  his  rooms 
in  Brook  Street.  Was  any  reason  necessary,  beyond  the  fineness 
of  the  night?  He  had  an  indisputable  right  to  walk  round  Caven- 
dish Square  without  a  reason,  and  he  exercised  it.  He  rather 
resented  the  policeman  on  his  beat  saying  goodnight  to  him, 
as  though  he  were  abnormal,  and  walked  away  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  officer,  who  was  searchlight! ng  areas  for  want 
of  something  to  do,  with  an  implication  of  profound  purpose.  He 
decided  on  loneliness  and  a  walk  exactly  the  length  of  a  cigar, 
throwing  its  last  effort  to  bum  his  fingers  away  on  his  doorstep. 
He  carried  the  animation  of  his  thoughts  on  his  face  upstairs 
to  bed  with  him,  for  it  lasted  through  a  meditation  at  an  open 
window,  through  a  chorus  of  cats  about  their  private  affairs,  and 
the  usual  controversy  about  the  hour  among  all  the  town-clocks, 
which  becomes  embittered  when  there  is  only  one  hour  to  talk 
about,  and  compromise  is  impossible.  Mr.  Pellew  heard  the  last 
opinion  and  retired  for  the  night  at  nine  minutes  past.  But  he 
first  made  sure  that  that  Quarterly  Review  was  in  evidence,  and 
glanced  at  the  Egyptian  article  to  confirm  his  impression  of  the 
contents.  They  were  still  there.  He  believed  all  his  actions  were 
sane  and  well  balanced,  but  this  was  credulity.  One  stretches  a 
point  sometimes,  to  believe  oneself  reasonable. 

It  was  a  model  September  afternoon — and  what  can  one  say 
more  of  weather? — when  at  half -past  three  precisely  Mr.  Pellew's 
hansom  overshot  the  door  of  102,  Cavendish  Square,  and  firmly 
but  amiably  insisted  on  turning  round  to  deposit  its  fare  according 
to  the  exact  terms  of  its  contract.  Its  proprietor  said  what  he 
could  in  extenuation  of  its  maladroitness.  They  shouldn't  build 
these  here  houses  at  the  comers  of  streets;  it  was  misguiding  to 
the  most  penetrating  intellect.  He  addressed  his  fare  as  Captain, 
asking  him  to  make  it  another  sixpence.  He  had  been  put  to  a 
lot  of  expense  last  month,  along  of  the  strike,  and  looked  to  the 
public  to  make  it  up  to  him.  For  the  cabbies  had  struck,  some 
weeks  since,  against  sixpence  a  mile  instead  of  eightpence.  Mr. 
Pellew's  heart  was  touched,  and  he  conceded  the  other  sixpence. 

There  at  the  door  was  Miss  Grahame's  open  landaulet,  and  there 
were  she  and  Gwen  in  it,  just  starting  to  see  the  former's  little 
boy.  That  was  how  Dave  was  spoken  of,  at  the  risk  of  creating 
a  scandal.     They   immediately  lent  themselves  to   a  gratuitous 
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farce,  having  for  its  object  the  liberation  ef  Mr.  Pellew  and  Miss 
Diokeusoii  from  esterual  influence. 

"Constance  waa  bsck.  wann't  she!"  Thus  Miss  Grabame;  and 
Gwcn  hud  the  effrontery  to  say  she  was  almost  certain,  but  couldn't 
be  quite  sure.  If  ehe  wasn't  there,  she  would  have  to  go  without 
that  pulverised  Pharaoh,  aa  Sir  Somebody  Something's  just 
yearnings  for  his  Quarterly  were  not  to  be  made  light  of.  "  Don't 
you  let  Maggie  take  the  book  up  to  her,  Percy.  You  go  up  in  the 
sitting-rooin — you  know,  where  we  were  playing  last  night? — and 
if  she  doesn't  turn  up  in  five  minutes  don't  you  wait  for  her!  " 
Then  the  two  ladies  talked  telegraphically,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Mr,  Pellew,  to  the  effect  that  Aunt  Constance  had  only  gone  to 
buy  a  pair  of  gloves  in  Oxford  Street,  and  was  pledged  to  an 
early  return.  The  curtain  fell  on  the  force,  and  a  very  brief 
interview  with  Mary  at  the  door  ended  in  Mr.  Pellew  being  shown 
upstairs,  without  reservation.  So  he  and  Aunt  Constance  had 
the  house  to  themaelves. 

To  do  them  justice,  the  attention  shewn  to  the  covering  fiction 
of  the  book-loan  was  of  the  very  smallest.  It  could  not  be  ignored 
altogether;  so  Miss  Dickenson  looked  at  the  article.  She  did  not 
read  a  word  of  it,  but  she  looked  at  it.  She  went  further,  and 
said  it  was  interesting.  Then  it  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 
When  the  last  possible  book  has  been  printed — for  even  Literature 
must  come  to  an  end  some  time,  if  Time  itself  does  not  collapse — 
that  will  be  the  last  privilege  accorded  to  it.  It  will  lie  on  the 
table,  while  all  but  a  few  of  its  predecessors  will  stand  on  a 
bookshelf. 

"  It's  quite  warm  out  of  doore,"  said  Mr.  Pellew. 

"Warmer  than  yesterday,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Dickenson.  And 
then  talk  went  on,  stiffly,  each  of  its  contribuents  esecrating  its 
stiffness,  but  seeing  no  way  to  relaxation. 

"  Sort  of  weather  that  generally  ends  in  a  thunderstorm." 

"Does  it!    Well — perhaps  it  does." 

"Don't  you  think  it  does?" 

"  I  thought  it  felt  very  like  thunder  an  hour  ago." 

"Rather  more  than  an  hour  ago,  wasn't  it?" 

"Juat  after  luncb — about  two  o'clock," 

"  Dessay  you're  right.  I  should  have  said  a  quarter  to."  Now, 
if  this  sort  of  thing  bad  continued,  it  must  have  ended  in  a 
joint  laugh,  and  recognition  of  its  eb»urdity.  Aunt  Constaoce 
may  have  foreseen  this,  inwardly,  and  not  been  prepared  to  go 
so  faat.  For  she  accommodated  the  conversation  with  a  foothoUt 
partly  ethical,  partly  scientific 
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^  Some  people  fe^l  the  effect  of  thunder  much  more  than  others. 
No  doubt  it  is  due  to  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Before  this  was  understood,  it  was  ascribed  to  all  sorts  of  causes." 

"I  expect  it's  nerves.  Haven't  any  myself!  Rather  like 
tropical  storms  than  otherwise." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  thaw  the  surface  ice.  The  lady 
could  have  done  it  in  an  instant,  by  talking  to  the  gentleman 
about  himself.  That  is  the  ''  Open  Sesame ! "  of  human  inter- 
course. She  preferred  to  say  that  in  their  village — her  clan's, 
that  is — in  Dorsetshire,  there  was  a  sept  named  Chobey  that  al- 
ways went  into  an  underground  cellar  and  stopped  its  ears,  when- 
ever there  was  a  thunderstorm. 

Mr.  Pellew  said  weakly : — "  It  runs  in  families."  He  had  to 
accept  this  one  as  authentic,  but  he  would  have  questioned  its 
existence  if  anonymous.  He  could  not  say : — ^**  How  do  you 
know?"  to  an  informant  who  could  vouch  for  Chobey.  Smith 
or  Brown  would  have  left  him  much  freer.  The  foothold  of  the 
conversation  was  giving  way,  and  a  resolute  effort  was  called  for 
to  grive  it  stability.  Mr.  Pellew  thought  he  saw  his  way.  He 
said: — "  How  jolly  it  must  be  down  at  the  Towers — day  like  this!  " 

"  Perfectly  delicious !  "  was  the  answer.  Then,  in  consideration 
of  the  remoteness  of  mere  landscape  from  personalities,  it  was  safe 
to  particularise.  '^  I  really  think  that  walk  in  the  shrubbery,  where 
the  gentian  grew  in  such  quantity,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  places 
of  the  kind  I  ever  was  in." 

"I  know  I  enjoyed  my  .  .  ."  Mr.  Pellew  had  started  to  say 
that  he  enjoyed  himself  there.  He  got  alarmed  at  his  own  temer- 
ity and  backed  out  ..."  my  cigars  there,"  said  he.  A  trans- 
parent fraud,  for  the  possessive  pronoun  does  not  always  sound 
alike.  "  My,"  is  one  thing  before  "  self,"  another  before  "  cigars." 
Try  it  on  both,  and  see.  Mr.  Pellew  felt  he  was  detected.  He 
could  slur  over  his  blunder  by  going  straight  on ;  any  topic  would 
do.  He  decided  on : — "  By-the-by,  did  you  see  any  more  of  the 
dog?" 

"  Achilles  I  He  went  away,  you  know,  with  Mr.  Torrens  and 
his  sister,  a  few  days  after." 

''  I  meant  that.  Didn't  you  say  something  about  seeing  him 
with  the  assassin — the  old  gamekeeper — what  was  his  name?" 

"Old  Stephen  Solmes?  Yes.  I  saw  them  walking  together, 
apparently  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Owen  told  me  after- 
wards. They  were  walking  towards  his  cottage,  and  I  believe 
Achilles  saw  him  safe  home,  and  came  back." 

^  Just  80.    Torrens  told  me  about  the  dog  when  old  Solmes  came 
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to  aay  fjiioii-bye  to  him,  and  do  a  little  more  penance  id  sackcloth 
and  asliL'S.  1  am  using  Torrena's  words.  The  old  chap  made  a 
pcene^went  down  on  his  knees  and  burst  out  crying — and  the 
dog  tried  to  console  him.  Torrene  seemed  quite  clear  about  what 
was  passing  in  the  dog's  mind.'' 

"  What  did  he  say  the  dog  meant !  Can  you  remember !  "  Uiss 
Dickenson  was  settling  down  to  chat,  perceptibly. 

"  Pretty  well.  Achilles  had  wished  to  aay  that  he  personally, 
so  far  from  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Solmes  for  trying  to  shoot 
him,  fully  recognised  that  he  drew  trigger  under  a  contract  to  do 
so,  given  eircumstancea  which  had  actually  come  about.  He 
would  not  endeaTour  to  extenuate  his  own  conduct,  but  submitted 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  lenient  judgment,  on  the  ground  that 
a  hare,  the  pursuit  of  which  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  whole 
mishap,  had  jumped  up  from  behind  a  etone.  .  .  .  Well — I  sup- 
pose I  oughtn't  to  repeat  all  a  profane  poet  thinks  fit  to  say.  .  .  ." 

"Pleasp  do!  Never  mind  the  profanity!"  It  really  was  a 
stimulus    to  the   lady's   curiosity. 

Mr.  Pellew  repeated  the  apology  which  the  collie's  master  had 
ascribed  to  him.  Achilles  had  only  acted  in  obedience  to  Instincts 
which  had  been  Implanted  in  him  in  circumstances  for  which 
he  was  not  responsible,  and  which  might,  for  anything  he  knew, 
have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  by  the  Author  of  all 
Good.  This  levity  was  stopped  by  a  shocked  expression  on  the 
lady's  face.  "  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  mustn't  blow  me 
up.  Miss  Dickenson.  I  am  only  repeating,  as  desired,  the  words 
of  a  profane  poet.  He  had  apologized,  he  told  me,  for  what  he 
said,  when  his  sister  boxed  his  ears." 

"  Serve  him  right.    But  what  was  his  apology? " 

"That  he  owed  it  to  Achilles,  who  was  unable  to  speak  for 
himself,  to  lay  stress  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  dog's 
Manichsean  views,  which  he  had  been  most  unwillingly  forced  to 
infer  from  his  practice  of  suddenly  barking  indignantly  at  the 
Universe,  in  what  certainly  seemed  an  unprayerful  spirit." 

"  It  was  only  Mr.  Torrens's  nonsense.  He  wanted  to  blaspheme 
8  little,  and  jumped  at  the  opportunity.  They  are  all  alike,  Poets. 
Look  at  Byron  and  Shelley!  " 

Mr.  Pellew,  for  his  own  purposes  no  doubt,  managed  here  to 
insinuate  that  he  himself  was  not  without  a  reverent  side  to  his 
character.  These  fillahs  were  no  doubt  the  victims  of  their  own 
genius,  and  presumably  Mr.  Torrens  was  a  bird  of  the  same 
feather.  He  himself  was  a  stupid  old-fashioned  sort  of  filleb, 
and  couldn't  always  follow  this  sort  of  thing.    It  was  as  delicate 
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a  claim  as  he  could  make  to  sometimes  going  to  Church  on  Sun- 
day, as  was  absolutely  consistent  with  Truth. 

To  his  great  relief,  Miss  Dickenson  did  not  catechize  him  closely 
about  his  religious  views.  She  only  remarked,  reflectively  and 
vaguely : — **  One  hardly  knows  what  to  think.  Anyone  would  have 
said  my  father  was  a  religious  man,  and  what  does  he  do  but  marry 
a  widow,  less  than  three  years  after  my  mother's  death ! " 

Certainly  the  coherency  of  this  speech  was  not  on  its  surface. 
But  Mr.  Pellew  accepted  it  contentedly  enough.  At  least,  it 
clothed  him  with  some  portion  of  the  garb  of  a  family  friend; 
say  shoes  or  gloves,  not  the  whole  suit.  Whichever  it  was,  he 
pulled  them  on,  and  felt  they  fitted.  He  began  to  speak,  and 
stopped;  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  went  on,  en- 
couraged : — **  I  was  going  to  say,  only  I  pulled  up  because  it  felt 
impertinent.  .  .  ." 

"  Not  to  me !    Please  tell  me  exactly  I " 

^*  I  was  going  to  ask,  how  old  is  your  father!  Is  he  older  than 
me?" 

*^Why,  of  course  he  is!  I'm  thirty-six.  How  old  are  you  I 
Tell  the  truth ! "  At  this  exact  moment  a  funny  thing  happened. 
The  passee  elderly  young  lady  vanished — she  who  had  been  so 
often  weighed,  found  wanting,  and  been  put  back  in  the  balance 
for  reconsideration.  She  vanished,  and  a  desirable  alter  ego — 
Mr.  Pellew's,  as  he  hoped — was  looking  across  at  him  from  the 
sofa  by  the  window,  swinging  the  tassel  of  the  red  blind  that  kept 
the  sun  in  check,  and  hushed  it  down  to  a  fiery  glow  on  the  sofa's 
occupant  waiting  to  know  how  old  he  was. 

"  I  thought  I  had  told  you.    Nearly  forty-six." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  My  father  is  five-and-twenty  years  your 
senior." 

"  H  you  had  to  say  exactly  why  you  dislike  your  father's  hav- 
ing married  again,  do  you  think  you  could  I " 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  I'm  quite  sure  I  couldn't.  But  I  think  it  de- 
testable for  all  that." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  you're  right.  You  may  be,  though!  Are 
you  sure  it  hasn't  something  to  do  with  the  .  .  .  with  the  party 
he's  married  ? " 

"  Not  at  all  sure."    Dryly. 

"  Can't  understand  objecting  to  a  match  on  its  own  account. 
It's  always  something  to  do  with  the  outsider  that  comes  in — 
the  one  one  knows  least  of." 

"  You  wouldn't  like  this  one."  It  may  seem  inexplicable,  that 
theae  words  should  be  the  cause  of  the  person  addressed  taking  the 
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nearest  chair  to  the  speaker,  having  previously  been  a  nomad  with 
his  thumbs  in  the  aniiholes  of  his  waistcoat.  Close  analysis  may 
connect  the  action  with  sn  exlensioii  of  the  family -friendship 
wardrobe,  which  it  may  have  reeogniaed— a  neckcloth,  perhaps — 
and  may  be  able  to  explain  wliy  it  seemed  doubtful  form  to  the 
Hon.  Percival  to  keep  his  thumbs  in  those  waistcoat -loops.  To 
UB,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand — without  any  analysis  at  all 
— why,  at  this  juncture,  Miss  Dickenson  said :— "  I  suppose  you 
know  you  may  smoke  a  cigarette,  if  you  like)" 

In  those  days  you  might  have  looked  in  tobacconist's  shop- 
windows  all  day  and  never  seen  a  cigarette.  It  was  a  foreign 
fashion  at  which  sound  smokers  looked  askance.  Uossoos  might 
smoke  it.  but  good,  solid  John  Bull  suspected  it  of  being  a  kick- 
shaw not  unconnected  with  Atheism.  He  stuck  to  his  pipe  chiefly. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  always  open  to  skill  to  fabricate  its  own 
cigarettes,  and  Ur.  Pellew's  aptitude  in  the  art  was  known  to 
Miss  Dickenson.  The  one  he  screwed  up  on  receipt  of  this  licence 
was  epoch-making.  The  interview  bad  been  one  that  was  going 
to  last  a  iiuorter  of  an  hour.  This  cipnrelte  made  its  duration  in- 
determinate. Because  a  cigarette  is  not  a  cigar.  The  latter  is 
like  a  chapter  in  a  book,  the  former  like  a  paragraph.  At  the 
chapter's  end  vacant  space  insists  on  a  pause  for  thought,  for 
approval  or  condemnation  of  its  contents.  But  every  paragraph 
is  as  it  were  kindled  from  the  lest  sentence  of  its  predecessor;  as 
soon  as  each  ends  the  next  is  ready.  The  reader  aloud  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  cigarette-smoker.  He  doesn't  always  enjoy  himself 
so  mucb,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

It  was  not  during  the  first  cigarette  that  Mr.  Pellew  said  to 
Aunt  Constance: — "Where  is  it  they  have  gone  to-day,  do  you 
know!"  That  first  one  heard,  if  it  listened,  all  about  the  lady's 
borne  in  Dorsetshire  and  her  obnoxious  stepmother.  It  may  have 
wondered,  if  it  was  an  observant  cigarette,  at  the  unreserve  with 
which  the  narrator  took  its  smoker  into  the  bosom  of  her  confi- 
dence, and  the  lively  interest  her  story  provoked.  If  it  had — which 
is  not  likely,  considering  the  extent  of  its  experience — a  shrewd 
perception  of  the  philosophy  of  reciprocity,  probably  it  wondered 
less.  It  heard  to  the  end  of  the  topic,  and  Mr.  Pellew  asked  the 
question  above  stated,  as  he  screwed  up  its  successor,  and  exacted 
tbe  death-duty  of  an  ignition  from  it. 

"  They  ought  to  be  coming  back  soon,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  told 
them  I  wouldn't  have  tea  till  they  came.  They're  gone  to  see  a 
protegee  of  Clotilda's,  who  lives  down  a  Court.  It's  not  very  far 
qS;  under  a  mile,  I  should  think.     We  saw  bim  in  the  street, 
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coming  from  the  railway-station.  He  looked  a  nice  boy.  That 
is  to  say,  he  would  have  looked  nice,  only  he  and  his  friends  had 
all  been  blacking  their  faces  with  burnt  cork." 

"What  a  lark!  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  Court!  ...  Fm 
jolly  glad  you  didn't,  you  know,  but  you  might  have.  .  .  ."  This 
was  just  warm  enough  for  the  position.  With  its  slight  extenua- 
tion of  slang,  it  might  rank  as  mere  emphasized  civility. 

It  was  Miss  Dickenson's  turn  to  word  something  ambiguous  to 
cover  all  contingencies.  "  Yes,  I  should  have  been  very  sorry 
if  you  had  come  to  bring  the  book,  and  not  found  me  here."  This 
was  clever,  backed  by  a  smile.  She  went  on : — "  They  thought 
two  would  be  quite  enough,  considering  the  size  of  the  Court." 

A  spirit  of  accommodation  prevailed.  Oh  yes — Mr.  Pellew  quite 
saw  that.  Very  sensible  I  "  It  don't  do,"  said  he,  "  to  make  too 
much  of  a  descent  on  this  sort  of  people.  They  never  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  and  the  thing  don't  wash!"  But  he  was  only 
saying  what  came  to  hand;  because  he  was  extremely  glad  Miss 
Dickenson  had  not  gone  with  the  exi>edition.  How  far  he  per- 
ceived that  his  own  visit  underlay  its  arrangements,  who  can  say? 
His  perception  fell  short  of  being  ignorant  that  he  was  aware  of 
it.     Suppose  we  leave  it  at  that! 

StiU,  regrets — scarcely  Jeremiads — that  she  had  not  been  in- 
cluded would  be  becoming,  all  things  considered.  They  could  not 
be  misinterpreted.  "  I  was  sorry  not  to  go,"  she  said.  **  His  fa- 
ther was  a  prizefighter  and  seems  interesting,  according  to  Clotilda. 
Her  idea  is  to  get  Owen  enthusiastic  about  people  of  this  sort, 
or  any  of  her  charitable  schemes,  rather  than  dragging  her  off  to 
Switzerland  or  Italy.     Besides,  she  won't  go ! " 

"That's  a  smasher!  The  idea,  I  suppose,  is  to  get  her  away 
and  let  the  Torrens  business  die  a  natural  death.    Well — it  won't !  " 

"  You  think  not  ?  " 

"  No  thinking  about  it !  Sure  of  it !  I've  known  my  cousin 
Gwen  from  a  child — so  have  you,  for  that  matter! — and  I  know 
it's  useless.  If  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't;  and  if 
she  won't  she  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  You'll  see,  she'll 
consent  to  go  fiddling  about  for  three  months  or  six  months  to 
Wiesbaden  or  Ems  or  anywhere,  but  she'll  end  by  fixing  the  day 
and  ordering  her  trousseau,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course!  As  for 
his  changing — pooh !  "  Mr.  Pellew  laughed  aloud.  Miss  Dicken- 
son looked  a  very  hesitating  concurrence,  which  he  felt  would 
bear  refreshing.  He  continued: — "Why,  just  look  at  the  case! 
A  man  loses  his  eyesight  and  is  half  killed  five  minutes  after 
seeing — ^f or  the  first  time,  mind  you,  for  the  first  time ! — my  cousin 
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Gwen  Rivers,  under  specinllj  favourable  circumstances.  When 
he  comes  to  himself  he  finds  out  in  double  quick  time  that  Bbe 
loves  him?    He  change!    Not  he  I" 

"Do  tell  me,  Mr.  Pellew.  .  .  .  I'm  only  asking,  you  knwwt 
not  expressing  auy  opinion  myself.  ...  Do  tell  me,  don't  you 
think  it  possible  that  it  might  be  better  for  both  of  them — tot 
Gwen  certainly,  if  it  ...  if  it  never  ,  .  ." 

"If  it  never  came  off?  If  you  aak  roe,  all  I  can  soj  is,  that 
T  haven't  an  opinion.  It  ia  bo  absolutely  their  affair  and  nobodj 
else's.  That's  my  excuse  for  not  having  su  opinion,  and  you  aee 
I  jump  Jit  it." 

"Of  course  it  is  entirely  their  affair,  and  one  knows.  But  one 
can't  help  thinking.  Just  fancy  Ciwen  the  wife  of  a  blind  coun- 
try Squire.    It  is  heartbreaking  to  think  of — now  isn't  it!" 

But  Mr.  Pellew  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  position.  "  It's 
their  own  look  out,"  said  he.  "  Nobody  else's !  "  He  suddenly 
perceived  that  this  might  be  taken  as  censorious.  "  Not  findio; 
fault,  you  know!  You're  all  right.  Naturally,  you  think  Ol 
Gwen." 

"Whom  ought  I  to  think  of?  Oh.  T  see  what  .von  mean.  It'a 
true  I  don't  know  Mr,  Torrena — have  hardly  seen  him!  " 

"I  saw  him  a  fairish  number  of  times — -one  time  with  another. 
He's  a  sort  of  fiUah  ...  a  sort  of  fillah  you  can't  exactly  describe. 
Very  unusual  sort  of  fillah ! "  Mr.  Pellew  held  his  cigarette  a 
little  way  off  to  look  at  it  thoughtfully,  as  though  it  were  the 
usual  sort  of  fellow,  and  he  was  considering  how  he  could  distin- 
guish Mr.  Torrena  from  it. 

"You  mean  he's  unusually  clever!" 

"  Yes,  he's  that.  But  that's  not  exactly  what  I  meant,  either. 
He's  clever,  of  course.  Only  he  doesn't  give  you  a  chance  of 
knowing  it,  because  he  turns  everything  to  nonsense.  What  I 
wanted  to  say  was,  that  whatever  he  says,  one  fancies  one  would 
have  said  it  oneself,  if  one  had  had  the  time  to  think  it  out." 

Miss  Dickenson  didn't  really  identify  this  as  a  practicable 
shade  of  character,  hut  she  pretended  she  did.  In  fact  she  said: — 
"Oh,  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  I've  known  people  like 
that,"  merely  to  lubricate  the  conversation.  Then  she  asked: 
"  Did  you  ever  talk  to  the  Earl  about  him!  " 

"Tim?  Yes.  a  little.  He  doesn't  disguise  his  liking  for  him, 
personally.  He's  rather  .  .  .  rather  besotted  about  him,  I  should 
say." 

"  She  isn't."  How  Mr.  Pellew  knew  who  was  meant  is  not  clear, 
but  be  did. 
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"  Her  mother,  you  mean,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  know,  I  douht  if 
Philippa  dislikes  him?  I  shouldn't  put  it  that  way.  But  I  think 
she  would  he  glad  for  the  thing  to  die  a  natural  death  for  all 
that.  Eyes  apart,  you  know."  When  people  begin  to  make  so 
very  few  words  serve  their  purpose  it  shows  that  their  circum- 
ferences have  intersected — no  mere  tangents  now.  A  portion  of 
the  area  of  each  is  common  to  both.  Forgive  geometry  this  in- 
trusion on  the  story,  and  accept  the  metaphor. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  it  is,"  said  Aunt  Constance.  And  then  in 
answer  to  a  glance  that,  so  to  speak,  asked  for  a  confirmation 
of  a  telegram : — "  Oh  yes,  I  know  we  both  mean  the  same  thing. 
You  were  thinking  of  that  old  story — the  old  love-affair.  I  quite 
understand."  She  might  have  added  ''  this  time,"  because  the 
last  time  she  knew  what  Mr.  Pellew  meant  she  was  stretching 
a  point,  and  he  was  subconscious  of  it. 

"  That's  the  idea,"  said  he.  "  I  fancy  Philippa's  feelings  must 
be  rather  difficult  to  define.    So  must  his  papa's,  I  should  think." 

"  I  can't  fancy  anything  more  embarrassing." 

"  Of  course  Tim  has  a  mighty  easy  time  of  it,  by  comparison." 

"Does  he  necessarily  know  anything  about  it?" 

"  He  must  have  heard  of  it.  It  wasn't  a  secret,  though  it  wasn't 
announced  in  the  papers.  These  things  get  talked  about.  Besides, 
she  would  tell  him." 

"  Tell  him  ?  Of  course  she  would !  She  would  tell  him  that 
that  young  Torrens  was  a  '  great  admirer '  of  hers." 

"  Yes — I  suppose  she  would  make  use  of  some  expression  of 
that  sort.    Capital  things,  expressions!" 

Aunt  Constance  seemed  to  think  this  phrase  called  for  some 
sort  of  elucidation.  "  I  always  feel  grateful,"  said  she,  "  to  that 
Frenchman — Voltaire  or  Talleyrand  or  Rochefoucauld  or  some- 
body— who  said  language  was  invented  to  conceal  our  thoughts. 
That  was  what  you  meant,  wasn't  it?" 

"  Precisely.  I  suppose  Sir  Torrens — this  chap's  papa — told  the 
lady  he  married  .  .  ." 

"  She  was  a  Miss  Abercrombie,  I  believe." 

"Yes — I  believe  she  was.  .  .  .  Told  her  he  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  her  ladyship  once  on  a  time — a  boyish  freak — that  sort 
of  thing!  Pretends  all  the  gilt  is  off  the  gingerbread  now.  Wish 
I  had  been  there  when  Sir  Hamilton  turned  up  at  the  Towers, 
after  the  accident." 

"  I  was  there." 

"Well!    And  then  I" 

"  Nothing  and  then.    They  were — ^just  like  anybody  eke,   Wmb?ol 
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I  saw  tliem  was  after  his  eon  had  begun  to  puU  round.  Till  thea 
I  faot-y  neither  be  nor  the  sister  .  .  ," 

'■  Injae,  "'Rene,'  he  calls  her.  JoUy  sort  of  girl,  and  varf 
hand  some." 

"Neither  Irene  nor  her  father  came  downstairs  much.  It  was 
after  you  went  away." 

"And  what  did  they  say? — him  and  Philippa,  I  mean." 

"Oh — aay!  What  did  they  say!  Really  I  can't  remember. 
Said  what  a  long  time  it  was  since  they  met.  Because  I  don't 
believe   they  had  met — not  to  shake  liands — for  tive-and-twen^ 

"What  a  rum  sort  of  experience!  Do  you  know)  .  .  .  onl;  of 
course  one  can't  say  for  certain  about  anything  of  this  sort  .  .  ." 

"Do  I  knowl     Go  on." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  I  had  been  them.  I  should  haTo 
burst  out  laughing  and  said  what  a  couple  of  young  assea  ira 
were!"  The  Hon.  PerciTal  waa  rcry  colloquial,  but  syntax  was 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  if  any  existed. 

Aunt  Cmptanw  wns  not  in  the  moo.l  to  pooh.[,oo!i  Ihi>  Undresses 
of  a  youthful  passion.  She  was,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  senti- 
mental- "  Let  me  think  if  I  should,"  said  she,  with  a  momentary 
action  of  closing  her  eyes,  to  keep  inward  thought  free  of  the 
outer  world.  In  a  moment  they  were  open  again,  and  she  was 
saying: — "  No,  I  should  not  have  done  anything  of  the  sort.  On© 
laughs  at  young  people,  I  know,  when  they  are  so  very  inflam- 
matory. But  what  do  we  think  of  them  when  they  are  not?" 
She  became  quite  warm  and  excited  about  it,  or  perhaps — so 
thought  Mr.  Fellew  as  he  threw  his  last  cigarette-end  away  through 
that  open  window — the  blaze  of  a  sun  that  was  forecasting  ita 
afterglow  made  her  seem  so.  Mr.  Pellew  having  thrown  away 
that  cigarette-end  conscientiously,  and  made  a  pretence  of  seeing 
it  safe  into  the  front  area,  was  hardly  hound  to  go  hack  to  his 
chair.  He  dropped  on  the  sofa,  beside  Miss  Dickenson,  with  one 
hand  over  the  back.  He  loomed  over  her,  but  she  did  not  shj 
or  flinch. 

"What  indeed!"  said  he  seriously,  answering  her  last  words. 
"  A  young  man  that  does  not  fall  in  love  seldom  comes  to  any 
good."  He  was  really  thinking  to  himself: — "Oh.  the  mistakes 
I  should  have  been  saved  in  life,  if  only  this  had  happened  to 
me  in  my  twenties!"  He  was  not  making  close  calculation  of 
what  the  lady's  age  would  have  been  in  those  days. 

She  waa  dwelling  on  the  abstract  question : — "  You  know,  say 
what  one  may,  the  whole  of  tbeir  lires  is  at  stake.    And  we  nciTer 
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think  them  young  geese  when  the  thing  comes  off,  and  they  be- 
come couples." 

"  No.    True  enough.    It's  only  when  it  goes  off  and  they  don't." 

''  And  what  is  so  creepy  about  it  is  that  we  never  know  whether 
the  couple  is  the  right  couple." 

"  Never  know  anything  at  all  about  anything  beforehand ! " 
Mr.  Pellew  was  really  talking  at  random.  Even  the  value  of  this 
trite  remark  was  spoiled.  For  he  added: — ^*'Nor  afterwards,  for 
that  matter ! " 

Miss  Dickenson  admitted  that  we  could  not  lay  too  much  stress 
on  our  own  limitations.  But  she  was  not  in  the  humour  for  plati- 
tudes. Her  mind  was  running  on  a  problem  that  might  have 
worried'  Juliet  Capulet  had  she  never  wedded  her  Romeo  and 
taken  a  dose  of  hellebore,  but  lived  on  to  find  that  County  Paris 
had  in  him  the  makings  of  a  lovable  mate.  Quite  possible,  you 
know!  It  was  striking  her  that  if  a  trothplight  were  nothing  but 
a  sort  of  civil  contract — civil  in  the  sense  of  courteous,  polite, 
urbane,  accommodating — an  exchange  of  letters  through  a  callous 
Post  Office — a  woman  might  be  engaged  a  dozen  times  and  meet 
the  males  implicated  in  after-life,  without  turning  a  hair.  But 
even  a  hand-clasp,  left  to  enjoy  itself  by  its  parents — not  nipped 
in  the  bud — might  poison  their  palms  and  recrudesce  a  little  in 
Society,  long  years  after!    While,  as  for  lips.  .  .  . 

Something  crossed  her  reflections,  just  on  the  crux  of  them — 
their  most  critical  point  of  all.  "  There !  "  said  she.  "  Did  you 
bear  that?    I  knew  we  should  have  thunder." 

But  Mr.  Pellew  had  heard  nothing  and  was  incredulous.  He 
verified  his  incredulity,  going  to  the  window  to  look  out.  "  Blue 
sky  all  roimd ! "  said  he.  '^  Must  have  been  a  cart ! "  He  went 
back  to  his  seat,  and  the  explanation  passed  muster. 

Miss  Dickenson  picked  up  her  problem,  with  that  last  perplex- 
ity hanging  to  it.  No,  it  was  no  use! — that  equable  deportment 
of  Sir  Hamilton  and  Philippa  remained  a  mystery  to  her.  She, 
however — mere  single  Miss  Dickenson — could  not  of  course  guess 
how  these  two  would  see  themselves,  looking  back,  with  all  the 
years  between  of  a  growing  Gwen  and  Adrian;  to  her,  it  was  just 
the  lapse  of  so  much  time,  nothing  more — a  year  or  so  over  the 
time  she  had  known  Philippa.  For  Romeo  and  Juliet  were  meta- 
phors out  of  date  when  she  came  on  the  scene,  and  Philippa  was 
a  Countess. 

She  was  irritated  by  the  inability  she  felt  to  comment  freely 
on  these  views  of  the  position.  It  would  have  been  easier — she 
saw  this — to  do  so  had  Mr.  Pellew  gone  back  to  his  chair,  instead 
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of  sitting  down  again  beside  her  on  the  aofa.  It  was  her  own 
fauJt  perhaps,  because  she  oould  not  hove  swom  this  time  that 
she  had  not  seemed  to  moke  room.  Tliat  unhappy  ses — the  female 
one—lives  under  orders  to  bristle  with  incessant  safeguards  against 
misinterpretation.  Heaven  only  knowa— or  should  we  not  rather 
say,  Hell  only  knows?— what  latitudes  have  olaimed  "encourage- 
ment" as  their  excuse!  That  lady  in  Browning's  poem  never 
should  have  looked  at  the  gentleman  so,  had  she  meant  be  should 
not  love  her.  So  he  said!  But  suppose  she  saw  a  fly  on  his  nose — 
how  then ! 

Therefore  it  would  never  have  done  for  Miss  Dickenson  to  go 
into  close  analysis  of  the  problems  suggested  by  the  meeting  of 
two  uniloubted  fiancc»  at  years  long  past,  and  the  inexplicable 
self-comnmnd  with  which  they  looked  the  present  in  the  face. 
She  had  to  be  content  with  saying: — "  Of  course  we  know  nothing 
of  the  intentions  of  Providence.  But  it's  no  use  pretending  that 
it  would  not  feel  very — queer."  She  had  to  clothe  this  word 
with  a  special  emphasis,  and  backed  it  with  an  implied  contortion 
due  to  teeth  set  on  edge.  She  added; — "  All  1  know  is,  I'm  very 
ghid  it  wHsii't  i-i,:"  AfttT  which  slii>  wus  elourlj  not  rt'sponaible 
if  the  topic  continued. 

Mr.  Pellew  took  the  responsibility  on  himself  of  saying  with 
deep-seated  intuition  :—"  I  know  precisely  what  you  mean.  You're 
perfectly  right.     Perfectly  1 " 

"A  hundred  little  things,"  said  the  lady.  The  dragging  in  df 
ninety-nine  of  these,  with  the  transparent  object  of  slurring  over 
the  hundredth,  which  each  knew  the  other  was  thinking  of,  merely 
added  to  its  vividness.  Aunt  Constance  might  just  as  well  have 
let  it  alone,  and  suddenly  talked  of  something  else.  For  instance, 
of  the  Sun  God's  abnormal  radiance,  now  eloquent  of  what  he 
meant  to  do  for  the  metropolis  when  he  got  a  few  degrees  lower, 
and  went  in  for  setting,  in  earnest.  Or  if  she  shrank  from  that, 
as  not  prosaic  enough  to  dilute  the  conversation  down  to  mere 
cbat-point,  the  Ethiopian  Serenaders  who  had  just  begun  to  be 
inexplicable  in  the  Square  below.  But  she  left  the  first  to  assert 
its  claim  to  authorship  of  the  flush  of  rose  colour  that  certainly 
made  her  tell  to  advantage,  and  the  last  to  account  for  the  ani- 
mation which  helped  it.  For  the  enigmatic  character  of  South 
Carolina  never  interferes  with  a  certain  brisk  exhilaration  in  its 
bones.  She  repeated  in  a  vague  way;— "A  hundred  things!"  and 
shut  her  lips  on  particular]  sat  ion. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many,"  said  Mr.  Pellew  gravely. 
He  sat  drawing  one  whisker  through  the  hand  whose  elbow  was  on 
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the  sofa-back,  with  his  eyes  very  much  on  the  flush  and  the  ani- 
mation.   "I  was  thinking  of  one  in  particular." 

"Perhaps  /  was.    I  don't  know." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  kissin'." 

"  Well — so  was  I,  perhaps.  I  don't  see  any  use  in  mincing  mat- 
ters."   She  had  been  the  raincer-in-chief,  however. 

"  Don't  do  the  slightest  good !  When  it  gets  to  kissin'-point, 
it's  all  up.  If  I  had  been  a  lady,  and  broken  a  fillah  off,  I  think 
I  should  have  been  rather  grateful  to  him  for  getting  out  of  the 
g^angway.    Should  have  made  a  point  of  getting  out,  myself." 

The  subject  had  got  comfortably  landed,  and  could  be  philo- 
sophically discussed.  "  I  dare  say  everyone  does  not  feel  the  point 
as  strongly  as  I  do,"  said  Miss  Dickenson.  "  I  know  my  sister 
Georgie — Mrs.  Amphlett  Starfax — looks  at  it  quite  differently,  and 
thinks  me  rather  a  .  .  .  prig.  Or  perhaps  prig  isn't  exactly  the 
word.    I  don't  know  how  to  put  it.  .  .  ." 

"  Never  mind.    I  know  exactly  what  you  mean." 

"  You  see,  the  circumstances  are  so  different.  Georgie  had  been 
engaged  six  times  before  Octavius  came  on  the  scene.  But,  oh 
dear,  how  I  am  telling  tales  out  of  school!  .  .  ." 

"  Never  mind  Georgie  and  Octavius.  They're  not  your  sort. 
You  were  saying  how  you  felt  about  it,  and  that's  more  interest- 
ing. Interests  me  more !  "  Conceive  that  at  this  point  the  lady 
glanced  at  the  speaker  ever  so  slightly.  Upon  which  he  followed 
a  slight  pause  with : — "  Yes,  why  are  you  a  prig,  as  she  thought 
fit  to  put  it?" 

"  Because  I  told  her  that  if  ever  I  found  a  young  man  who 
suited  me — and  vice  versa — and  it  got  to  ...  to  what  you  called 
just  now  *  kissing-point,'  I  should  not  be  so  ready  as  she  had  been 
to  pull  him  off  like  an  old  glove  and  throw  him  away.  That  was 
when  I  was  very  young,  you  know.  It  was  just  after  she  jilted 
Ludwig,  who  afterwards  married  my  sister  Lilian — Baroness 
Porchammer;  my  eldest  sister.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  8he  jilted  Ludwig,  and  he  married  your  sister  Lilian,  was 
that  it?"  Mr.  Pellew,  still  stroking  that  right  whisker  thought- 
fully, was  preoccupied  by  something  that  diverted  interest  from 
this  family  history. 

Aunt  Constance  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  abstraction,  but 
talked  on.  "  Yes — and  what  is  so  funny  about  Georgie  with 
Julius  is  that  they  don't  seem  to  mind  kissing  now  from  a  new 
standpoint.  Georgie  particularly.  In  fact,  I've  seen  her  kiss 
him  on  both  sides  and  call  him  an  old  stupid.  However,  as  you 
say,  the  cases  are  not  alike.    Perhaps  if  Philippa's  old  love  had 
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married  her  sister — Lady  Clancarrock  of  Garter,  you  know — in- 
stead of  TTncIe  Cosmo,  as  they  call  him.  they  could  hare  got  uaed 
to  it.  by  now.  Only  one  must  look  at  these  things  from  one's 
own  point  of  view,  and  by  the  light  of  one's  experience."  A  ring 
on  her  right  bund  might  have  been  one  of  the  things,  and  the 
sun-ray  through  the  bliud-sUp  the  light  of  her  experience,  as  she 
sat  accommodating  the  flash-light  of  the  first  to  the  gleam  of  the 
second. 

If  everyone  knew  to  a  nicety  his  or  her  seeming  at  the  precise 
point  of  utterance  of  an.v  speech,  slight  or  weighty,  nine-teotha 
of  our  wit  or  profundity  would  remain  unspoken.  Man  always 
credits  woman  with  knowing  exactly  what  she  looks  like,  an3 
engineering  speech  and  seeming  towards  the  one  desired  end  of 
impressing  him — important  Himl  He  acquits  himself  of  study- 
ing the  subject!  Probably  he  and  she  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
eis  of  the  one  and  half  a  do7£n  of  the  other.  Of  this  one  thing 
the  story  feels  certain,  that  had  Uiss  Dickenson  been  conscious 
of  her  neighbour's  incorporation  into  a  unit  of  magnetism — be 
being  its  victim — of  her  mere  outward  show  in  the  evening  light 
with  the  subject-matter  of  her  discourse,  this  little  lecture  on  the 
ethics  of  kissinp  nouUl  never  hnvc  se.-n  the  li^'ht.  But  let  her 
finish  it.  Consider  that  she  gives  a  pause  to  the  ring-gleam,  then 
goes  on,  quite  in  earnest. 

"It's  very  funny  that  it  should  be  so,  I  know — hut  there  it  la! 
If  I  had  ever  been  engaged,  or  on  the  edge  of  it — I  never  have, 
really  and  truly! — and  the  infaturated  youth  had  .  .  .  had  com- 
plicated matters  to  that  extent,  I  never  should  have  been  able  to 
wipe  it  off.  That's  an  expression  of  a  small  niece  of  mine — three- 
and-a-quarter.  .  .  .    Oh  dear — but  I  never  said  you  migbtl  .  .  ." 

For  the  gentleman's  conduct  had  been  extraordinary!  unwar- 
ranted, perhaps,  according  to  some.  According  to  others,  he  may 
only  have  behaved  as  a  many  in  his  position  would  have  behaved 
half  an  hour  sooner.  "  I  am,"  said  he.  "  the  infatuated  youth. 
Forgive  me,  Aunt  Constance!"  For  he  had  deliberately  taken 
that  lady  in  bis  arms  and  kissed  her. 

The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  follow  through  an  interview  the 
development  of  events  which  led  to  its  climax— a  persistent  and 
tenacious  attempt,  more  concerned  with  its  purpose  than  with 
inquiring  into  the  interest  this  or  that  reader  may  feel  who  may 
chance  to  light  upon  this  narrative.  No  very  close  analysis  of 
the  Eublatent  impulses  and  motives  of  its  actors  is  professed  or 
attempted;  only  a  fringe  of  guesswork  at  the  best.  But  let  a  pro- 
test be  recorded  against  the  inevitable  vernacular  judgment  in 
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disfavour  of  the  lady.  "  Of  course — ^the  minx  I  As  if  she  didn't 
know  what  she  wrs  about  the  whole  time.  As  if  she  wasn't  lead- 
ing him  on ! "  Because  that  is  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  cor- 
rect human  person  in  such  a  case  made  and  provided.  That  is, 
if  an  inevitable  automatic  action  can  be  called  an  attitude  of 
mind.  Is  rotation  on  its  axis  an  attitude  of  a  wheel's  mind?  To 
be  sure,  though,  a  wheel  may  turn  either  of  two  ways.  A  ratchet- 
wheel  is  needed  for  this  metaphor. 

However,  the  correct  human  person  may  be  expressing  a  uni- 
versal opinion.  This  is  only  the  protest  of  the  story,  which  thinks 
otherwise.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  was  not  Miss  Dickenson  well 
within  her  rights?  The  story  claims  that,  anyhow.  At  the  same 
time,  it  records  its  belief  that  four-fifths  of  the  denouement  was 
due  to  Helios.  The  magic  golden  radiance  intoxicated  Mr.  Pellew, 
and  made  him  forget — or  remember — ^himself.  The  latter,  the 
story  thinks.  That  ring  perhaps  had  its  finger  in  the  pie — but 
this  may  be  to  inquire  too  curiously. 

One  thing  looks  as  though  Miss  Dickenson  had  not  been  work- 
ing out  a  well-laid  scheme.  Sudden  success  does  not  stop  the 
heart  with  a  jerk,  or  cause  speechlessness,  even  for  a  moment. 
Both  had  happened  to  her  by  the  time  she  had  uttered  her 
pro  forma  remonstrance.  Her  breath  lasted  it  out.  Then  she 
found  it  easiest  to  remain  passive.  She  was  not  certain  it  would 
not  be  correct  form  to  make  a  show  of  disengaging  herself  from 
the  arms  that  still  held  her.    But — she  didn't  want  to! 

This  may  have  justified  Mr.  Pellew's  next  words: — "You  do 
forgive  me,  don't  you?"  more  as  assertion  than  inquiry. 

She  got  back  breath  enough  to  gasp  out : — ^^  Oh  yes — only  don't 
talk  I  Let  me  think !  "  And  then  presently : — "  Yes,  I  forgive  you 
in  any  case.  Only — I'll  tell  you  directly.  Let's  look  out  of  the 
window.  I  want  to  feel  the  air  blow.  .  .  .  You  startled  me 
rather,  that's  all ! ' 

Said  Mr.  Pellew,  at  the  window,  as  he  reinstated  an  arm  dis- 
possessed during  the  transit : — "  I  did  it  to  ...  to  clinch  the 
matter,  don't  you  see?  I  thought  I  should  make  a  mess  of  it  if 
I  went  in  for  eloquence." 

"It  was  as  good  as  any  way.  I  wasn't  the  least  angry. 
Only  .  .  ." 

"Only  what?" 

"  Only  by  letting  you  go  on  like  this  " — half  a  laugh  came  in 
here — "  I  don't  consider  that  I  stand  committed  to  anything." 

"  I  consider  that  /  stand  committed  to  everything."  The  arm 
may  have  slightly  emphasized  this. 
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"  No — that's  impossible    It  must  be  the  same  for  both." 
"  Dearest  womaii!    Just  as  you  like.    But  I  know  what  I  n 
Indeed,  Mr,  Pellew  did  seem  remarkably  dear  about  it.     Where, 
by-the-by,    was    that   passee   young    lady,    ajid    that    middle-aged 
haunter  of  Clubai    Had  they  ever  existed! 

Bone?  was  audible  from  below,  as  they  stood  looking  out  at  the 
west,  where  some  cirro-stratus  clouds  were  waiting  to  see  tha 
sun  down  beyond  the  horizon,  and  keep  his  memory  goldea  for 
half  an  hour.  Bones  was  affecting  ability  to  answer  conundnuns. 
asked  by  an  unexplained  person  with  a  banjo,  who  treatf^.!  hira 
with  distinction,  calling  him  "Mr.  Bones."  Both  were  affecting 
an  air  of  high  courtesy,  as  of  persona  familiar  with  tlio  Thrones 
and  Chancelleries  of  Europe.  The  particulars  of  these  conun- 
drums were  inaudible,  from  distance,  but  the  scheme  was  clear. 
Bones  offered  several  solutions,  of  a  fine  quality  of  wit,  but  wrong. 
He  then  produced  a  sharp  click  or  snap,  after  bis  kind,  and  gave 
it  up.  His  friend  or  patron  then  gave  the  true  solution,  whose 
transcendent  humour  was  duly  recognised  by  Europe,  and  moved 
Bones  to  an  unearthly  dance,  dryly  but  deeisively  nccompanied 
on  lus  instrument.  A  sudden  outburst  of  rhythmic  banjo-thuds 
and  song  followed,  about  Old  Joe,  who  kicked  up  behind  and  be- 
fore, and  a  yellow  girl,  who  kicked  up  behind  Old  Joe.  Then  the 
Company  stopped  abruptly  and  went  home  to  possible  soap  and 
water.  Silence  was  left  for  the  lady  and  gontlcmjin  at  No.  102 
to  speak  to  one  another  in  undertones,  and  to  wonder  what  o'clock 

"  They  ought  to  be  back  by  now,"  says  she.  "  I  wonder  they 
are  so  late.    They  are  making  quite  a  visitation  of  it." 

Says  he: — "  Gwen  is  fascinated  with  the  old  prizefighter.  Just 
like  her !    I  don't  care  how  long  they  stop ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  matters,"  says  she,  "  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  sunset  is  going  to  be  lovely."  This  is  to  depersonalise  the 
position.     A  feeble  attempt,  under  the  circumstances. 

It  must  have  been  past  the  end  of  that  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when — normal  relations  having  been  resumed,  of  course — Miss 
Dickenson  interrupted  a  sub-vocal  review  of  the  growth  of  their 
acquaintance  to  say,  "  Come  in  !  "  The  tap  that  was  told  to  come 
in  was  Maggie.  Was  she  to  be  making  the  tea?  Was  she  to  lay 
it?  On  the  whole  she  might  do  both,  as  the  delay  of  the  absentees 
longer  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible. 

But,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Pellew's  elbows  on  the 
window-sill,  they  might  go  on  looking  out  at  the  sunset  and  feel 
regies.    Short  of  endearments,  Maggie  didn't  matter. 
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The  self-assertion'  of  Helios  was  amazing.  He  made  nothing 
of  what  one  had  thought  would  prove  a  cloud-veil — tore  it  up, 
brushed  it  aside.  He  made  nothing,  too,  of  the  powers  of  eye- 
sight of  those  whose  gaze  dwelt  on  him  over  holdly. 

"  It  is  them,"  said  Miss  Dickenson,  referring  to  a  half -recognised 
barouche  that  had  turned  the  conier  below.  "  But  who  on  earth 
have  they  got  with  them?    I  can't  see  for  my  eyes." 

"  Only  some  friend  they've  picked  up,"  said  Mr.  Pellew.  But 
he  rubbed  his  own  eyes,  to  get  rid  of  the  sun.  Recovered  sight 
made  him  exclaim: — "But  what  are  the  people  stopping  for?  .  .  . 
I  say,  something's  up!  Come  along!"  For,  over  and  above  a 
mysterious  impression  of  the  unusual  that  could  hardly  be  set 
down  to  the  bird's-eye  view  as  its  sole  cause,  it  was  clear  that 
every  passer-by  was  stopping,  to  look  at  the  carriage.  Moreover, 
there  was  confusion  of  voices — Owen's  dominant.  Mr.  Pellew 
did  not  wait  to  distinguish  speech.  He  only  repeated: — "Come 
along!"  and  was  off  downstairs  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  Aunt 
Constance  kept  close  behind  him. 

She  was  too  bewildered  to  be  quite  sure,  offhand,  why  Owen 
looked  so  more  than  dishevelled,  as  she  met  them  at  the  stair- 
foot,  earnest  with  excitement.  Not  panic-struck  at  all — that  was 
not  her  way — but  at  highest  tension  of  word  and  look,  as  she 
made  the  decision  of  her  voice  heard : — "  Oh,  there  you  are,  Mr. 
Pellew.  Make  yourself  useful.  Go  out  and  bring  her  in.  Never 
mind  who!  Make  haste.  And  Maggie's  to  fetch  the  doctor." 
Mr.  Pellew  went  promptly  out,  and  Miss  Dickenson  was  begin- 
ning:— "Why — what?  .  .  ."  But  she  had  to  stand  inquiry  over. 
For  nothing  was  possible  against  Owen's: — "Now,  Aunt  Connio 
dear,  don't  ask  questions.  You  shall  be  told  the  whole  story,  all 
in  good  time!  Let's  get  her  upstairs  and  get  the  doctor."  They 
both  followed  Mr.  Pellew  into  the  street,  where  a  perceptible  crowd, 
sprung  from  nowhere,  was  already  offering  services  it  was  not 
qualified  to  give,  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  emergency  that 
had  to  be  met,  and  in  defiance  of  a  policeman. 

Mr.  Pellew  had  taken  his  instructions  so  quickly  from  Miss 
Grahame,  still  in  the  carriage,  that  he  was  already  carrying  the 
doctor's  patient,  whoever  and  whatever  she  was,  but  carefully 
as  directed,  into  the  house.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  Miss  Grahame 
herself,  for  that  lady's  voice  was  saying,  collectedly : — "  I  don't 
think  it's  any  use  Maggie  going,  Owen,  because  she  doesn't  know 
London.  James  must  fetch  him,  in  the  carriage.  Dr.  Dalrymple, 
65,  Weymouth  Street,  James!  Tell  him  he  must  come,  at  once! 
Say  /  said  so."     It  was  then  that  Aunt  Constance  perceived  in 
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the  clear  light  of  the  street,  that  nut  only  was  the  person  Ur. 
Fellew  was  carrying  into  the  house — whom  she  could  only  identify 
otherwise  as  having  snow-white  hair — covered  with  dust  and  soiled, 
but  that  Owen  and  Miss  Urahame  were  in  a  like  plight,  the  lat-    , 
ter  in  addition  being  embarrassed  by  a  rent  akirt,  which  she  was   < 
fain  to  hold  together  as  she  erossed  the  doorstep.     Ouce  in  the   | 
house  she  made  short  work  of  it,  finishing  the  rip,  and  Bcquiescing    , 
in   the  publicity  of  a  petticoat.     It  added  to  Aunt  Constance's    i 
perplexity  that  the  carriage  and  James  appeared  in  as  trim  order 
as  when  they  left  the  door  three  hours  since.     These  hours  had 
been  eventful  to  her,  and  she  was  really  feeling  as  if  the  whole 
thing  must  be  a  strange  dream. 

She  got  no  explanation  worth  the  name  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent. For  Owen's  scattered  information  after  the  old  snow-white 
head  was  safe  on  her  own  pillow—she  insisted  on  this — -and  ita 
owner  had  been  guaranteed  by  Dr.  Dalrymple,  was  reallj-  good  for 
very  little.  The  old  lady  was  Cousin  CIo'b  little  hoy's  old  Mrs, 
Picture,  and  she  was  the  dearest  old  thing.  There  had  been  an 
accident  nt  Ihi'  bouse  wiiile  tliey  were  there,  and  a  man  aiid  a 
woman  had  been  hurt,  but  no  fatality.  The  man  had  not  been 
taken  to  the  Hospital,  as  his  family  bad  opposed  his  going'  on 
the  ground  of  hia  invulnerability.  The  old  prizefighter  was  un- 
injured, as  well  as  those  two  nice  children.  They  might  have  been 
killed.  But  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  it  remained  obscure, 
or  perhaps  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  her  own  experience 
prevented  Aunt  Constance  getting  a  full  grasp  of  its  details.  The 
communication,  moreover,  was  crossed  by  that  lady's  exclama- 
tion;— "  Oh  dear,  the  events  of  this  afternoon! "  just  at  the  point 
where  the  particulars  of  the  mishap  were  due,  to  make  things 
intelligible. 

At  which  exclamation  Owen,  suddenly  alive  to  a  restless  con- 
scious manner  of  Aunt  Constance's,  pointed  at  her  as  one  she 
could  convict  without  appeal,  saying  remorselessly : — "  Mr.  Fel- 
lew has  proposed  and  you  have  accepted  bin)  while  we  were  away, 
Aunt  Connie !     Don't  deny  it.    You're  engaged !  " 

"My  dear  Gwen,"  said  Miss  Dickenson,  "if  what  you  suggest 
were  true,  I  should  not  dream  for  one  moment  of  concealing  it 
from  you.  But  as  for  any  engagement  between  us.  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Beyond  showing  unequivocal  signs  of  an 
attachment  which  .  .  ." 

Gwen  clapped  the  beautiful  hands,  still  soiled  with  the  dirt  of 
Sapps  Court,  and  shook  its  visible  dust  from  her  sleeve.  Her 
laugh  rang  all  through  the  House.    "  Thai's  all  right!  "  she  cried. 
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"He's  shown  unequivocal  signs  of  an  attachment  which.  Well — 
what  more  do  you  want  ?    Oh,  Aunt  Connie,  I'm  so  glad ! " 

All  that  followed  had  for  Miss  Dickenson  the  same  dream-world 
character,  hut  of  a  dream  in  which  she  retained  presence  of  mind. 
It  was  needed  to  maintain  the  pretext  of  unruffled  custom  in  her 
communications  with  her  male  visitor;  the  claim  to  he,  before 
all  things,  normal,  on  the  part  of  both,  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
one  friend  who  certainly  knew  all  about  it,  and  another  who  may 
have  known.  Because  there  was  no  trusting  Owen.  However,  she 
got  through  it  very  well. 

Regrets  were  expressed  that  Sir  Somebody  Something  had  not 
got  his  Quarterly  after  all;  but  it  would  do  another  time.  Hence 
consolation.  After  Mr.  Pellew  had  taken  a  farewell,  which  may 
easily  have  been  a  tender  one,  as  nobody  saw  it,  she  heard  par- 
ticulars of  the  accident,  which  shall  be  told  here  also,  in  due 
course. 

Some  embarrassment  resulted  from  Owen's  headstrong  action 
in  bringing  the  old  lady  away  from  the  scene  of  this  accident.  She 
might  have  been  provided  for  otherwise,  but  Owen's  beauty  and 
poeitiveness,  and  her  visible  taking  for  granted  that  her  every 
behest  would  be  obeyed,  had  swept  all  obstacles  away.  As  for  her 
Cousin  Clotilda,  she  was  secretly  chuckling  all  the  while  at  the 
wayward  young  lady's  reckless  incurring  of  responsibilities  to- 
wards Sapps  Court 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  LETTEE  GWEN  WROTE  TO  MR.  TORRENS,  TO  TELL  OF  n*.  MATILDA, 
WHO  PLATED  SCALES,  BUT  NOT  '^  THE  HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH." 
TSB  OLD  lady's  JEALOUSY  OP  GRANNY  MARROWBONE,  AND  DAVE's 
fIDIUTT  TO  BOTH.  HOW  BEHEMOTH  HICCUPPED,  AND  DAVE  WENT 
TO  8EB  WHAT  WAS  BROKEN.  THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  PISA.  IT  WAS 
OWING  TO  THE  REPAIRS.  HOW  I»ETER  JACKSON  APPEARED  BY  MAGIC. 
HOW  MR.  BABTLETT  SHORED  NO.  7  UP  TEMPORY,  AND  THE  TENANTS 
HAD  TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  WHAT  WAS  LEFT  OF  IT.  UNCLE  MO's 
KHFOBCBD  BACHELOR  LIFE 

If  love-letters  were  not  so  full  of  their  writers'  mutual  satisfac- 
tion with  their  position,  what  a  resource  amatory  correspondence 
would  be  to  history ! 

In  the  letters  to  her  lover  with  which  Gwen  at  this  time  filled 
erefy  airailable  minute,  the  amatory  passages  weT^  Vi^^\»  Vcv  ^^^tft^ 
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by  th€  bard  condition  that  they  had  to  be  read  aloud  to  their  blind    | 
recipient.    So  much  so  that  the  account  which  she  vrote  to  faim  of 
her  visit  to  Sappa  Court  will  be  very  little  the  shorter  for  their 
complete  omission. 

It  begins  with  a  suggestion  of  suppressed  dithyrambics.  the  sup- 
preesioii  to  be  laid  to  the  door  of  Irene.  But  with  sympathy  for 
her,  too— for  how  pan  she  help  iti  It  then  gets  to  business.  She 
is  going  to  tell  "the  thing" — spoken  of  thus  for  the  first  time- 
in  her  own  way,  and  to  take  her  own  time  about  it.  It  is  not  even 
to  be  read  fast,  but  in  a  leisurely  way;  and,  above  all,  Irene  is 
not  to  look  on  ahead  to  see  what  is  coming;  or.  at  least,  if  she  does 
she  is  not  to  tell.  Quite  enough  for  the  present  that  he  should 
know  that  she.  Gwen,  has  escaped  without  a  scratch,  though  dusty. 
She  addresses  her  lover,  most  unfairly,  as  "  Mr.  Impatience,"  in 
a  portion  of  the  letter  that  aeems  devised  expressly  to  excite  its 
reader's  curiosity  to  the  utmost.  The  fact  is  that  this  young 
beauty,  with  all  her  inherent  stability  and  strength  of  character, 
was  apt  to  be  run  away  with  by  impish  proclivities,  that  anv  good, 
serious  schoolgirl  voiild  hinv  l.p.-i.  ashani.'d  of.  Tiii.-  Iftlt-r  offered 
her  a  rare  opportunit.y  for  indulging  them.  Let  it  tell  its  own 
tale,  even  though  we  begin  on  the  fifth  page. 

"  I  must  pause  now  to  see  what  sort  of  a  bed  Lutwyche  has 
managed  to  arrange  for  me,  and  ring  Maggie  up  if  it  isn't  com- 
fortable. Not  but  what  I  am  ready  to  rough  it  a  little,  rather 
than  that  the  old  lady  should  be  moved.  She  is  the  dearest  old 
thing  that  ever  was  seen,  with  the  loveliest  silver  hair,  and  must 
have  been  surpassingly  beautiful,  I  should  say.  She  keeps  on 
reminding  me  of  someone,  and  I  can't  tell  who.  It  may  be  Daphne 
Palliser's  grandmother-in-law,  or  it  may  be  old  Madame  Edelweis- 
senstein,  who's  a  chanoinesse.  But  the  nice  old  lady  on  the  farm 
I  told  you  of  keeps  mixing  herself  up  in  it — and  really  all  old 
ladies  are  very  much  alike.  By-thc-by,  I  haven't  explained  her 
yet.  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry !  .  .  ,  There  now ! — -ray  bed's  all 
right,  and  I  needn't  fidget.  Clo  says  so.  The  old  lady  is  asleep 
with  a  stayed  pulse,  says  Dr.  Dalrymple,  who  has  just  gone.  And 
anything  more  beautiful  than  that  silver  hair  in  the  moonlight  I 
never  saw.     Now  I  really  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

"Clo  and  I  startPd  on  our  pilgrimage  to  Sapps  Court  at  half- 
past  three,  without  the  barest  suspicion  of  anything  pending,  least 
of  all  what  I'm  going  to  tell.  Go  on.  We  loft  Mr.  Pcrcival  Pel- 
lew  on  the  doorstep,  pretending  he  was  going  to  leave  a  book  for 
Aunt  Constance,  and  go  away.  Such  fun !  He  went  upstairs 
and  stopped  two  hours,  and  I  do  believe  they've  got  to  some  sort 
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of  decorous  trothplight.  Only  A.  C.  when  accused,  only  says  he 
has  shown  unmistakable  evidence  of  something  or  other,  I  forget 
what.  Why  on  earth  need  people  be  such  fools?  There  they  both 
are,  and  what  more  can  they  want?  She  admits,  however,  that 
there  is  *  no  engagement ' !  When  anybody  says  that,  it  means 
they've  been  kissing.  You  ask  Irene  if  it  doesn't.  Any  female, 
I  mean.    Now  go  on. 

"  A  more  secluded  little  corner  of  the  world  than  Sapps  Court 
I  never  saw!  Clo's  barouche  shot  us  out  at  the  head  of  the 
street  it  turns  out  of,  and  went  to  leave  a  letter  at  St.  John's 
Wood  and  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  We  had  no  idea  of  a  visita- 
tion, then.  Besides,  Clo  had  to  be  at  Down  Street  at  half -past 
five.  There  is  an  arch  you  go  in  by,  and  we  nearly  stuck  and 
could  go  neither  way.  I  was  sorry  to  find  the  houses  looked  so 
respectable,  but  Clo  tells  me  she  can  take  me  to  some  much 
better  ones  near  Drury  Lane.  Dave,  the  boy,  and  his  Uncle  and 
Aunt,  and  a  little  sister,  Dolly,  whom  I  nearly  ate,  live  in  the 
last  house  down  the  Court.  When  we  arrived  Dolly  was  watering 
a  simflower,  almost  religiously,  in  the  front-garden  eight  feet  deep. 
It  would  die  vethy  thoon,  she  said,  if  neglected.  She  told  us  a 
long  screed,  about  Heaven  knows  what — I  think  it  related  to  the 
sunflower,  which  a  naughty  boy  had  chopped  froo  wiv  a  knife,  and 
Dave  had  tighted  on,  successfully. 

**  The  old  prizefighter  is  just  like  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  hug  Clo,  he  was  so  delighted  to  see  her,  and  so 
affectionate.  So  was  Aunt  Maria,  a  good  woman  who  has  lost 
her  looks,  but  who  must  have  had  some,  twenty  years  ago.  I  got 
Dolly  on  my  knee,  and  we  did  the  hugging,  Dolly  telling  me  secrets 
deliciously,  and  tickling.  She  is  four  next  birthday,  a  fact  which 
Aunt  Maria  thought  should  have  produced  a  sort  of  what  the 
Maestro  calls  precisione.  I  preferred  Dolly  as  she  was,  and  we 
exchanged  locks  of  hair. 

"  We  had  only  been  there  a  very  short  time  when  Uncle  Moses 
suggested  that  Dave  should  fetch  a  letter  he  was  writing,  from 
*  Old  Mrs.  Prichard's  Room '  upstairs,  and  Dave — who  is  a  dear 
little  chap  of  six  or  seven  or  eight — rushed  upstairs  to  get  it.  I 
forgot  how  much  I  told  you  about  the  family,  but  I  know  I  said 
something  in  yesterday's  letter.  Anyhow.  *  old  Mrs.  Prichard  * 
was  not  new  to  me,  and  I  was  very  curious  to  see  her.  So  when 
more  than  five  minutes  had  passed  and  no  Dave  reappeared,  I 
proposed  that  Dolly  and  I  should  go  up  to  look  for  him,  and  we 
went.  Aunt  Maria  following  in  our  wake,  to  cover  contingencies. 
She  went  back,  after  introducing  me  to  the  very  stiq^V  cAiW^^ 
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in  a  high-bocked  cliair,  who  comos  in  as  the  explanation  < 
beginning  of  tbis  illegible  scrawl.  How  funny  children  are!  I 
do  believe  Uncle  Moses  was  right  when  he  said  that  Dave,  if 
anything,  preferred  his  loves  to  be  '  a  bit  elderly."  1  ata  sure  these 
babies  see  straight  through  wrinkles  and  decay  and  toothless  gunu 
to  the  burning  soul  the  old  shell  imprisons,  and  love  it.  Do  you 
recollect  that  picture  in  the  Louvre  we  both  had  seen,  and  thought 
the  same  about? — the  old  man  with  the  sweet  face  and  the  appalling 
excrescence  on  the  nose,  and  the  little  boy's  unflinching  love  as 
he  looks  up  at  him.  Oh,  that  nose  MI  However,  there  is  uotbing 
of  that  in  old  Mrs.  Picture,  as  Dave  called  her,  according  to  her 
own  spelling.  Her  face  is  simply  perfect.  .  .  .  There ! — I  went 
in  to  look  at  it  again  by  the  moonlight,  and  I  was  quite  right. 
And  as  for  her  wonderful  old  white  hair!  ...  1  could  write  for 
ever  about  her. 

"I  think  our  incursion  must  have  frightened  the  old  soul,  be- 
cause she  had  lived  up  there  by  herself,  except  for  her  woman- 
friend  who  is  out  all  day,  and  Aunt  Maria  and  the  fhildren  now 
and  then,  since  she  came  to  the  house;  so  that  a  perfect  stranger 
rushing  in  lawlessly — well,  can't  you  fancy?  However,  she  really 
stood  it  very  well,  considering. 

" '  I  have  heard  of  you,  ma'am,  from  Dave.  He's  told  me  aQ 
about  your  rings.  Where  is  the  boy!  .  .  .  Haven't  you,  Dave — 
told  me  all  about  the  lady's  rings?' 

"  Dave  came  from  some  absorbing  interest  at  the  window,  to 
Bay: — 'It  wasn't  her,'  with  a  sweet,  impressive  candour.  He  went 
back  immediately.  Something  was  going  on  outside.  I  explained, 
as  I  was  sharp  enough  to  guess,  that  my  mother  was  the  lady  with 
the  rings.  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  old  lady,  and  we  soon 
became  friends.  She  was  very  curious  about  '  old  Mrs,  Marrable ' 
in  the  country.  Indeed,  I  believe  Uncle  Mo  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  said  she  was  as  jealous  as  any  schoolgirl.  It  is  most 
amusing,  the  idea  of  these  two  octogenarians  falling  out  over  this 
small  bone  of  contention ! 

"  While  we  talked,  Dave  and  Dolly  looked  out  of  the  window, 
Dave  constantly  supplying  bulletins  of  the  something  that  was 
going  on  without.  I  could  not  make  it  out  at  first,  and  his  inter- 
jections of  '  Kow  she's  took  it  off ' — '  Now  she's  put  it  on  again  ' — 
made  me  think  he  was  inspecting  some  lady  who  was  'trying  on* 
in  the  opposite  house.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  thing  tha't 
was  taken  off  and  put  on  was  not  a  dress,  but  some  sort  of  plaister 
or  liniment  applied  to  the  face  of  a  boy,  tlie  miscreant  who  had 
made  a  raid  on  Dave's  garden  that  morning,  and  spoiled  his  sun- 
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flower  (see  ante).  It  was  because  Dave  had  become  so  engrossed 
in  this  that  he  had  not  come  downstairs  again  with  his  letter. 

''  The  old  lady,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  most  amiable,  and  took 
to  me  inmiensely.  I  couldn't  undertake  to  say  now  exactly  how 
we  got  on  such  good  terms  so  quickly.  We  agreed  about  the  wick- 
edness of  that  boy,  especially  when  Dave  reported  ingratitude  on 
his  part  towards  the  sister,  who  was  tending  him,  whom  he  smacked 
and  whose  hair  he  pulled.  To  think  of  his  smacking  that  dear 
girl  that  played  tTie  piano  so  nicely  all  day !  And  pulling  her  back- 
tails  so  she  called  out  when  she  was  actually  succouring  his 
lacerated  face.  I  gathered  that  her  name  may  have  been  Matilda, 
and  that  she  wore  plaits. 

"  *  I  think  her  such  a  nice,  dear  girl,'  said  old  Mrs.  Picture — 
I  like  that  name  for  her — *  because  she  plays  the  piano  all  day 
long,  and  I  sit  here  and  listen,  and  think  of  old  times.'  I  asked 
a  question.  *  Why,  no,  my  dear  I — I  can't  say  she  knows  any  tunes. 
But  she  plays  her  scales  all  day,  very  nicely,  and  makes  me  think 
of  when  my  sister  and  I  played  scales — oh,  so  many  years  agol 
But  we  played  tunes  too.  I  sometimes  think  I  could  teach  her 
"  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  if  only  we  was  a  bit  nearer.'  I 
could  see  in  her  old  face  that  she  was  back  in  the  Past,  listening 
to  a  memory.  How  I  wished  I  had  a  piano  to  play  *  The  Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith '  for  her  again ! 

**  I  got  her  somehow  to  talk  of  herself  and  her  antecedents,  but 
rather  stingily.  She  married  young  and  went  abroad,  but  she 
seemed  not  to  want  to  talk  about  this.  I  could  not  press  her.  She 
had  come  back  home — from  wherever  she  was — many  years  after 
her  husband's  death,  with  an  only  son,  the  survivor  of  a  family 
of  four  children.  He  was  a  man,  not  a  boy;  at  least,  he  married 
a  year  or  so  after.  She  '  could  not  say  that  he  was  dead.'  Other- 
wise, she  knew  of  no  living  relative.  Her  means  of  livelihood  was 
an  annuity  *  bought  by  my  poor  son  before  .  .  .' — before  some- 
thing she  either  forgot  to  tell,  or  fought  shy  of — the  last,  I  think. 
*  I'm  very  happy  up  here,'  she  said.  *  Only  I  might  not  be,  if  I 
was  one  of  those  that  wanted  gaiety.  Mrs.  Burr  she  lives  with 
me,  and  it  costs  her  no  rent,  and  she  sees  to  me.  And  my  children 
— I  call  'em  mine — come  for  company,  'most  every  day.  Don't 
you,  Davel' 

^  Dave  tore  himself  away  from  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  his 
enemy  in  hospital,  and  came  to  confirm  this.  ^  Yorce ! '  said  he, 
with  emphasis.  *  Me  and  Dolly ! '  He  recited  rapidly  all  the  days 
of  the  week,  an  appointment  being  imputed  to  each.  But  he  weak- 
ened the  force  of  his  rhetoric  by  adding : — '  Only  not  some  of  'em 
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always! '  Mrs.  Picture  then  said; — '  But  you  love  your  old  gnmiiy 
in  the  couiitTy  better  tban  you  do  me,  don't  you,  Davy  dear?' 
Whereupon  Dave  shouted  with  all  his  voice: — ^I  doesn't!'  and 
flushed  quite  red,  indignantly. 

"  The  old  lady  then  said,  most  unfairly : — '  Then  which  do  you 
love  best,  dear  child*  Because  you  muat  love  one  best,  you  know!' 
I  thought  Dave's  answer  ingenious: — 'I  loves  whichever  it  it, 
best.'  If  only  all  young  men  were  as  candid  about  their  lores, 
wouldn't  they  any  the  same? 

■'  Dolly  had  picked  up  the  recitation  of  the  days  of  the  week  for 
her  own  private  use,  and  was  repeating  it  ad  libitum  in  a  melo- 
dious undertone,  always  becoming  louder  on  Flyday.  Tackydaj, 
Tunday.  She  was  hanging  over  the  window-sill  watching  the 
surgical  case  opposite  How  glad  I  am  now  when  I  recollect 
my  impulse  to  catch  the  little  maid  and  keep  her  on  my  kne«I 
Dolly's  good  Angel  prompted  this,  and  had  d  hand  in  my  inspira- 
tion to  tell  the  atory  of  Cinderella,  with  occasional  refrains  of 
song  which  I  do  believe  old  Mrs.  Picture  enjoyed  as  much  as 
the  two  smulls.  T  shu.Mer  as  I  think  what  it  would  have  been 
if  they  had  still  been  at  the  window  when  it  came — the  thing  I 
have  been  so  long  postponing. 

"  It  came  without  any  warning  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  act  upon.  We  might  certainly  have  shouted  to  those  below 
to  stand  clear,  if  we  had  ourselves  understood.  But  how  could 
we?    You  can  have  no  idea  how  bewildering  it  was. 

"When  something  you  can't  explain  portends  Heavens-know- 
what,  what  on  earth  can  you  do?  Pretend  it's  ghosts,  and  very 
curious  and  interesting?  I  think  I  might  have  done  so  this  time, 
when  an  alarming  noise  set  all  our  neri'es  on  the  jar.  It  was  not 
a  noise  capable  of  description — something  like  Behemoth  hic- 
cuping  goes  nearest.  Only  I  didn't  want  to  frighten  the  babies, 
so  I  said  nothing  about  the  ghosts.  Dolly  said  it  wasn't  her — 
an  obvious  truth.  Old  Mrs.  Picture,  said  it  nmst  have  been  her 
chair — an  obvious  fallacy.  She  then  deserted  her  theory  and  sug- 
gested that  Dave  should  '  go  down  and  see  if  anything  was  broken,' 
which  Dave  immediately  started  to  do.  much  excited. 

"I  felt  very  uncomfortable  and  creepy,  for  it  recalled  the  shock 
of  earthquake  Papa  and  I  were  in  at  Pisa  two  years  ago — it  is 
a  feeling  one  never  gets  over,  that  terremotilis.  as  Papa  called  it- 
I  believe  I  was  more  alarmed  than  Dolly,  and  as  for  Dave.  I  am 
sure  that  so  far  he  thought  the  whole  thing  the  best  fun  imagrin- 
able.  Picture  to  yourself,  as  he  siams  the  door  behind  him  and 
shouts  his  message  to  the  world  below,  that  I  remain  seated  facing 
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the  light,  while  Dolly  on  my  knee  listens  to  a  postscript  of  Cin- 
derella. My  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  beauty  of  the  old  side-face  I 
see  against  the  light.  Qet  this  image  clear,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  what  followed. 

**  Even  as  I  sat  looking  at  the  old  lady,  that  noise  came  again, 
and  plaster  came  tumbling  down  from  the  ceiling,  obscuring  the 
window  behind.  As  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  it,  falling,  I  saw  beyond 
it  what  really  made  me  think  at  first  that  I  was  taking  leave  of 
my  senses.  The  houses  opposite  seemed  to  shoot  straight  up  into 
the  air,  as  though  they  were  reflections  in  a  mirror  which  had 
fallen  forward.  An  instant  after,  I  saw  what  had  happened.  It 
was  the  window  that  was  moving,  not  the  houses. 

''It  was  so  odd!  I  had  time  to  see  all  this  and  change  my 
mind,  before  the  great  crash  came  to  explain  what  had  happened. 
For  until  the  roar  of  a  cataract  of  disintegrated  brickwork,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cloud  of  choking  dust,  showed  that  the  wall  of  the  room 
had  fallen  outwards,  leaving  the  world  clear  cut  and  visible  under 
a  glorious  afternoon  sky  until  that  dust-cloud  came  and  veiled  it, 
I  could  not  have  said  what  the  thing  was,  or  why.  There  seemed 
to  be  time — ^good  solid  time! — between  the  sudden  day-blaze  and 
the  crash  below,  and  I  took  advantage  of  it  to  wonder  what  on 
earth  was  happening. 

"  Then  I  knew  it  all  in  an  instant,  and  saw  in  another  instant 
that  the  ceiling  was  sagging  down;  for  aught  I  knew,  under  the 
weight  of  a  falling  roof. 

"  Old  Mrs.  Picture  was  not  frightened  at  all.  '  You  get  this 
little  Dolly  safe,  my  dear,'  said  she  to  me.  *  I  can  get  myself 
as  far  as  the  landing.  But  don't  you  fret  about  me.  I'm  near 
my  time.'  She  seemed  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  house  was 
falling,  but  at  eighty,  what  did  that  matter?  She  added  quite 
quietly : — *  It's  owing  to  the  repairs.'  Dolly  suddenly  began  to 
weep,  panic-struck. 

"  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Picture  could  not  rise  from  her  chair,  though 
she  tried.  But  what  could  I  do?  Any  attempt  of  mine  to  pick 
her  up  and  carry  her  would  only  have  led  to  delay.  I  saw  it  would 
be  quicker  to  get  help,  and  ran  for  it,  overtaking  Dave  on  the 
stairs. 

"  Below  was  chaos.  The  kitchen  where  I  had  left  my  cousin 
talking  with  Uncle  Mo  and  Aunt  Maria  was  all  but  darkened, 
and  the  place  was  a  cloud  of  dust.  I  could  see  that  Uncle  Mo 
was  wrenching  open  the  street-door,  which  seemed  to  have  stuck, 
and  then  that  it  opened,  letting  in  an  avalanche  of  rubbish,  and 
some  light    Cries  came  from  outside,  and  Aunt  Maria  called  out 
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that  it  was  Mrs,  Burr.  Thereon  Uncle  Mo,  trying  '  Stand 
all!'  began  flinging  the  rubbish  back  into  the  room  with  marvel- 
lous alaerity  for  a  man  of  hie  years,  and  no  consideration  at  all 
for  glass  or  eroekery.  I  felt  sick,  you  may  fancy,  when  it  came 
home  to  me  that  someone  was  crj'ing  aloud  with  pain,  buried 
under  that  heap  of  fallen  brickwork. 

"  But  we  could  be  of  no  use  yet  a  while,  so  I  told  CJo  and  Aunt 
Maria  to  come  upstairs  and  help  to  get  the  old  lady  down.  Tbey 
did  as  they  were  bid,  being,  in  fact,  terrified  out  of  their  wits, 
snd  quite  unable  to  make  suggestions.  A  male  voice  came  from 
within  the  room  where  I  had  juel  left  Mrs.  Picture  by  herself.  I 
took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

" '  You  keep  out  on  that  landing,  some  of  you,  till  1  tell  you 
to  come  in.  This  here  floor  won't  carry  more  than  my  wei^t.' 
This  was  what  I  heard  a  man  say,  speaking  from  where  the  win- 
dow had  been,  mysteriously,  I  was  aware  that  he  had  stepped 
from  some  ladder  on  to  the  floor  of  the  room,  jumping  on  it  reck- 
lessly as  though  to  test  its  bearing  power.  Then  that  he  had 
gathered  up  my  old  new  aequaintanee  in  a  Inmdlc.  cflrefully  made 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  had  said: — 'Come  along  down!'  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern.  He  shepherded  us,  all  three  women  and 
the  two  children,  into  a  back-bedroom  beiow,  and  went  away, 
leading  his  bundle  on  the  bed;  saying,  after  glancing  round  at 
the  cornice: — 'You'll  be  safe  enough  here  for  a  bit,  just  till  we 
can  see  our  way.'  He  had  a  peculiar  hat  or  cap,  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  a  fireman,  I  did  not  know  that  firemen  held  an.v  inter- 
course with  human  creatures.    It  appears  that  they  do  occasionally, 

"  Then  it  was  that  I  became  alarmed  about  my  old  lady.  Her 
face  had  lost  what  colour  it  had,  and  her  tiiigcr-tips  had  become 
blue  and  lifeless.  But  she  spoke,  faintly  enough,  although  quite 
clearly,  always  urging  ua  to  go  to  a  safer  place,  and  leave  her 
to  her  luck.  This  was,  of  course,  nonsense.  Nor  was  there  any 
safer  place  to  go  to,  so  far  as  I  understood  the  position.  Aunt 
Maria  went  down  to  find  brandy,  if  possible,  in  the  heart  of  the 
confusion  below.  She  found  half  a  wineglassful  somewhere,  and 
brought  back  with  it  a  report  of  progress.  Tliey  had  to  be  cautious 
in  removing  the  rubbish,  so  that  no  worse  shonM  come  to  the 
flufferer  it  had  half  buried.  We  kept  it  from  the  old  lady  that 
this  was  her  fellow-lodger,  Mrs.  Burr,  and  made  her  take  some 
brandy,  whether  she  liked  it  or  no,  I  then  went  down  to  see  for 
myself,  and  Clo  came  too. 

"  The  police  had  taken  prompt  possession  of  the  Court,  and  only 
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a  limited  force  of  volunteers  were  allowed  to  share  in  the  removal 
of  the  nihhish.  Uncle  Mo  and  the  fireman,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
personal  friend,  were  attacking  the  ruin  from  within,  throwing 
the  loose  bricks  back  into  the  kitchen,  and  working  for  the  dear 
life. 

'^  As  we  came  in  they  halted,  in  obedience  to,  '  Easy  a  minute, 
you  inside  there.  Gently  does  it,'  from  the  spontaneous  leading 
mind,  whoever  he  was,  without.  Uncle  Mo,  streaming  with  per- 
spiration, and  forgetful  of  social  niceties,  turned  to  me  saying: — 
*  You  go  back,  my  dear,  you  go  back !  'Tain't  for  you  to  see.  You 
go  back  I '  I  replied : — *  Nonsense,  Mr.  Wardle  I  What  do  you 
take  me  for  ? '  For  had  I  not  stood  beside  you,  my  darling,  when 
you  lay  dead  in  the  Park? 

*'  I  could  see  what  had  taken  place.  The  woman  had  been  just 
about  to  knock  at  the  door  when  the  wall  fell  from  above.  Nothing 
had  struck  her  direct,  else  she  would  almost  surely  have  been 
killed.  The  ruin  had  fallen  far  enough  from  the  house  to  avoid 
this,  but  the  recoil  of  its  disintegration  (I'm  so  proud  of  that 
expression)  had  jammed  her  against  the  wall  and  choked  the 
door.  •  .  .    I'm  so  sleepy  I  can't  write  another  word.'* 

No  doubt  the  sequel  described  how  Mrs.  Burr,  rescued  alive, 
but  insensible,  was  borne  away  on  a  stretcher  to  the  Hospital, 
and  how  the  party  were  released  from  the  house,  whose  complete 
collapse  must  have  presented  itself  to  their  excited  imaginations 
as  more  than  a  possibility.  No  doubt  also  obscure  points  were 
made  plain;  as,  for  instance,  the  one  which  is  prominent  in  the 
short  newspaper  report,  which  runs  as  follows : — "  A  singular  fall 
of  brickwork,  the  consequences  of  which  might  easily  have  proved 
fatal,  occurred  on  Thursday  last  at  Sapps  Court,  Marylebone, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  front-wall  of  No.  7  fell  forward  into 
the  street,  blocking  the  main  entrance  and  causing  for  a  time  the 
greatest  alarm  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  however,  were  all  ulti- 
mately rescued  uninjured.  A  remarkable  circumstance  was  that 
the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  shower  of  loose  brickwork  was 
taken  for  smoke  and  was  sufficient  to  cause  an  alarm  of  fire;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  two  engines  had  arrived  before  the  circumstances 
were  explained.  The  mistake  was  not  altogether  unfortunate,  as 
an  escape  ladder  which  was  passing  at  the  time  was  of  use  in 
reaching  the  upper  floors,  whose  tenants  were  at  one  time  in  con- 
siderable danger.  A  sempstress,  Mrs.  Susan  Burr,  living  upstairs, 
was  returning  home  at  the  moment  of  the  calamity,  and  was 
severely  injured  by  the  falling  brickwork,  but  no  serious  result 
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ie  anticipated.  A  costermon^r  of  the  name  of  Itackstraw  also 
received  some  severe  contusions,  but  if  we  may  trust  the  report 
of  hia  son.  an  intelligent  lad  of  thirteen,  he  is  very  little  the  worse 
by  his  misadventure." 

Although  "  no  serious  result  was  anticipated "  in  Mrs.  Burr's 
cose — in  the  newspaper  sense  of  the  words,  which  referred  to  the 
Coroner — the  results  were  serious  enough  to  Mrs.  Burr.  She  was 
disabled  from  work  indefinitely,  and  was  too  much  damaged  to 
hope  to  leave  the  Hospital,  for  weeks  at  any  rate.  A  relative  was 
found,  ready  to  take  charge  of  her  when  that  time  should  arrive, 
but  apparently  not  ready  to  disclose  her  own  name.  For,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  she  was  never  spoken  of  at  Sapps  Court 
otherwise  than  as  "  Mrs.  Burr's  married  niece." 

Mr.  Bartlett  wos  on  the  spot,  within  an  hour,  taking  measures 
for  the  immediate  safety  of  the  inmotea.  and  his  owu  ultimate 
pecuniary  advantage.  He  pointed  out  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  anyone  to  turn  out  of  the  rooms  below,  although  he  admitted 
that  the  open  air  had  got  through  the  lop  story.  His  immediate 
resources  were  'juite  equal  to  a  temporary  arrangement  practicable 
in  a  foujilc  of  hours  or  bo.  A  eonlrivance  of  iiironeeivsble  slight- 
□ess,  involving  no  drawbacks  whatever  to  families  occupying  the 
premises  it  was  engendered  in,  was  necessary  to  hold  the  roof  up 
up  tempory,  for  fear  it  should  come  with  a  run.  It  was  really 
a'most  nothing  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  You  just  shoved  a 
len'th  of  quartering  into  each  room,  all  down  the  house  to  the 
bottom,  with  a  short  scaffold -board  top  and  bottom  to  distribute 
out  the  weight,  and  tapped  'em  across  with  a  'amnicr,  and  there 
you  were!  The  top  one  ketched  the  roof  coming  down,  and 
you  had  no  need  to  be  apprehensive,  because  it  would  take  a 
tidy  weight — -double  what  Mr.  Bartlett  was  going  to  put  upon 
it. 

This  was  a  security  against  a  complete  collapse  of  the  roof  and 
upper  floor,  but  if  it  come  on  heavy  rain,  what  would  keep  Aunt 
M'riar's  room  dry?  She  and  Dolly  could  not  sleep  in  a  puddle. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  however,  pledged  himself  to  make  all  that  good 
with  a  few  yards  of  tarpauling,  and  Aunt  M'riar  and  Dolly  went 
to  bed,  with  sore  misgivings  as  to  whether  they  would  wake  alive 
next  day.  Dolly  woke  in  the  night  and  screamed  with  terror  at 
what  she  conceived  was  a  spectre  from  the  grave,  but  which  was 
really  nothing  but  a  short  length  of  scaSold-pole  standing  upright 
at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  further  appeared  next  day  that 
a  new  floor  would  be  de  rigueur  overhead  in  Mrs.  Prichard's  room. 
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Not  only  were  sundry  timber  balks  shoved  up  against  the  house 
outside  80  they  couldn't  con sti toot  a  hindrance  to  anyone — so  Mr. 
Bartlett  said  when  he  giv'  in  a  price  for  the  job — ^but  the  street- 
door  wouldn't  above  half  shet  to,  and  all  the  windows  had  to  be 
seen  to.  Add  to  this  afflictions  from  tarpaulings  that  would  keep 
you  bone-dry  even  if  there  come  a  thunderstorm — or  perhaps, 
properly  speaking,  that  would  have  done  so  only  they  were  just 
a  trifle  wore  at  critical  points — and  smells  of  damp  plaster  that 
quite  took  away  the  relish  from  your  food,  and  you  will  form 
some  idea  what  remaining  in  the  house  during  the  repairs  meant 
to  Uncle  Mo  and  his  belongings. 

Not  that  Dolly  and  Dave  took  their  sufferings  to  heart  much. 
The  novelties  of  the  position  went  far  to  compensate  them  for 
its  drawbacks.  One  supreme  grief  there  was  for  them,  certainly. 
The  avalanche  of  brickwork  had  destroyed,  utterly  and  irrevoca- 
bly, that  cherished  sunflower.  They  had  clung  to  a  lingering  hope 
that,  as  soon  as  the  claims  of  humanity  had  been  discharged  by 
the  rescue  of  the  victims  of  the  catastrophe,  the  attention  of  the 
rescuers  would  be  directed  to  carefully  removing  the  debris  from 
above  their  buried  treasure.  They  were  shocked  at  the  callous 
indifference  shown  to  its  fate.  It  was  an  early  revelation  of  the 
heartlessness  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  the  shattered  sunflower 
was  recovered  in  the  end,  and  Dolly  took  it  to  bed  with  her,  and 
cried  herself  to  sleep  over  it. 

So  it  seemed  impossible  for  Dave  and  Dolly,  and  their  uncle 
and  aunt,  all  to  remain  on  in  the  half-wrecked  house.  But  then 
— where  had  they  to  go  to?  It  was  clear  that  Dolly  and  her  aunt 
would  have  to  turn  out,  and  the  only  resource  seemed  to  be  that 
they  should  go  away  for  a  while  to  her  grandmother's,  an  old 
lady  at  Ealing,  who  existed,  but  went  no  further.  She  had  never 
entered  Sapps  Court,  but  her  daughters,  Aunt  M'riar  and  Dolly's 
mother,  had  paid  her  dutiful  visits.  There  was  no  ill-feeling — 
none  whatever!  So  to  Ealing  Aunt  M'riar  went,  two  or  three 
days  later,  and  Dave  went  too,  although  he  was  convinced  Uncle 
Mo  couldn't  do  without  him. 

The  old  boy  himself  remained  in  residence,  being  fed  by  The 
Rising  Sun;  which  sounds  like  poetry,  but  relates  to  chops  and 
sausages  and  a  half-a-pint,  a  monotonous  dietary  on  which  he 
subsisted  until  his  family  returned  a  month  later  to  a  reinstated 
mansion.  He  lived  a  good  deal  at  The  Sun  during  this  period,  re- 
lying on  the  society  of  his  host  and  his  friend  Jerry.  His  retro- 
spectiTe  chats  with  the  latter  recorded  his  impressions  of  the  event 
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which  bod  deprived  him  of  his  fanusehold,  and  left  him  a  childless 
wanderer  on  the  surface  o(  Marylebone. 

"Red-nosed  Tommy,"  said  he,  referring  to  Mr.  Bartktt,  "he 
wouldn't  have  put  in  that  bit  of  breaaemer  to  ketch  up  those  rotten 
joists  over  M'riar'a  room  if  I  hadn't  told  him.  We  should  just 
have  bad  the  floor  come  through  and  p'r'apiH  my  little  maid  and 
M'riar  squashed  dead  right  off.  Tou  see,  they  would  have  took 
it  all  atop,  and  no  mistake.  Pore  Susan  got  it  bad  enough,  bat 
it  wasn't  a  dead  squelch  iu  her  ca^.  It  come  sideways."  Uucle 
Mo  emptied  his  pipe  on  the  table,  and  thoughtfully  made  the  ash 
du  duty  lirst  for  Mrs.  Burr,  and  then  for  Aunt  M'riar  and  Dolly, 
by  mearia  of  a  side-push  and  a  top-squash  with  his  finger.  He 
looked  at  the  last  result  sadly  as  he  refilled  his  pipe— a  hypo- 
tbetically  bereaved  man.    Dolly  might  have  been  as  flat  aa  that ! 

"  How's  Susan  Burr  getting  on  i "  asked  Mr.  Alibone. 

"  That's  according  to  how  much  money  you're  inclined  to  put 
on  the  doctor*.    Going  by  looks  only — what  M'riar  says — she  don't    i 
give  the  idea  of  coming  to  time.     Only  then,  there's  Sister  Nora    I 
— Miss  Grahame  they  call  her  now;  very  nice  lady— she'a  on  the 
do.-tnr's  side,  and  say^  Mrs.  Burr  means  to  pull  round.     Hope  so!  " 

"  Uow'a  Uarrula — Carrots  senior — young  Itadiaiies'  dadt" 

"Oh— him?  He's  all  right.  He  ain't  the  sort  to  take  to  bein' 
doctored.     He's  getting  about  again." 

"  I  thought  a  bit  of  wall  came  down  on  him." 

"Came  down  bodily,  he  says.  But  it  don't  foller  that  it  did, 
because  he  says  so.  Anyhow,  he  got  a  bard  corner  of  his  nut 
against  it.  He  ain't  delicate.  He  says  he'll  have  it  out  of  the 
landlord — action  for  damages — wilful  neglect — 'sorlt  and  battery — 
that  kind  o'  thing!" 

"Won't  Mrs.  Burr?" 

"  Couldn't  say — don't  know  if  a  woman  counts.  But  it  don't 
matter.  Sister  Nora,  she'll  see  to  her.  Goes  to  see  her  every  day. 
She  or  the  other  one.     I  say,  Jerry !  .  .  ." 

"What  say,  old  Mo?" 

"  You  haven't  seen  the  other  one." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  Mr.  -Terry  spoke  perceptively,  appre- 
ciatively. For  Uncle  Mo,  by  partly  closing  one  eye,  and  slightly 
varying  the  expression  of  his  lips,  had  contrived  somehow  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  was  speaking  of  dazzling  beauty,  not  by  any 
means  unadorned. 

"  I  tell  you  this,  Jerry,  and  you  can  believe  me  or  not,  as  yon 
like.  If  I  was  a  young  feller,  I'd  hang  about  Hy'  Park  all  day 
long  only  to  get  a  squint  at  her.     My  word !— there's  nothing  to 
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come  anigh  her — ever  I  saw!  And  there  she  was,  a-kissing  our 
little  Dolly,  like  e'er  a  one  of  us  I " 

**  What  do  you  make  out  her  name  to  be? "  said  Mr.  Jerry. 

'^  Sister  Nora  called  her  Owen"  replied  Mo,  speaking  the  name 
mechanically  but  firmly.  '^  But  what  the  long  for  that  may  be, 
I  couldn't  say.  'Tain't  Qwenjamin,  anyhow."  He  stopped  to 
light  his  pipe. 

^  It  was  this  young  ladyship  that  carried  off  old  Priehard  in 
a  two-horse  carriage,  I  take  it." 

Uncle  Mo  nodded.  "  Round  to  Sister  Nora's — in  Cavendish 
Square — ^with  a  black  Statute  stood  upright — behind  palin's. 
M'riar  she's  been  round  to  see  the  old  lady  there,  being  told  to. 
And  seemin'ly  this  here  young  Countess  " — Uncle  Mo  seemed  to 
object  to  using  this  word — "  she's  a-going  to  carry  tlie  old  lady 
off  to  the  Towels,  where  she  lives  when  she's  at  home.  .  .  ." 

"The  Towels?  Are  you  sure  it  isn't  Towersf  Much  more 
likely ! " 

Uncle  Mo  made  a  mental  note  about  Jerry,  that  he  was  tainted 
with  John  Bull's  love  of  a  lord.  How  could  anything  but  a  rev- 
erent study  of  Debrett  have  given  such  an  insight  into  the  names 
of  Nobs'  houses?  "It  don't  make  any  odds,  that  I  can  see!" 
was  his  comment.  The  correction,  however,  resulted  in  an  incum- 
brance to  his  speech,  as  he  was  only  half  prepared  to  concede 
the  point.  He  continued: — "She's  a-going,  as  I  understand  from 
M'riar,  to  pack  off  Mrs.  Priehard  to  this  here  Towels,  or  Towers, 
accordin'  as  we  call  it.  And,  as  I  make  it  out,  she'll  keep  her 
there  till  so  be  as  Mr.  Bartlett  gets  through  the  repairs.  Or  she'll 
send  her  back  to  a  lodgin';  or  not,  as  may  be.  Either,  or  eye-ther." 
Having  thus,  as  it  were,  saturated  his  speech  with  freedom  of 
alternative,  Uncle  Mo  dismissed  the  subject,  in  favour  of  Owen's 
beauty.  "  But — to  look  at  her !  "  said  he.  The  old  man  was  quite 
in  love. 

Mr.  Jerry  disturbed  his  contemplation  of  the  image  Owen  had 
left  him.  "How  long  does  Bartlett  mean  to  be  over  the  job?" 
he  asked. 

"  He  means  to  complete  in  a  month.  If  you  trust  his  word.  I 
can't  say  I  do." 

"When  iiTi7/  he  complete.  Mo?  That's  the  question.  What's 
the  answer  ? " 

"  The  I^rd  alone  knows."  Uncle  Mo  shook  his  head  solemnly. 
But  he  recalled  his  words.  "  No— He  don't !  Even  the  Devil 
don't  know.  I  tell  you  this,  Jerry — there  never  was  a  buildin' 
job  finished  at  any  time  spoke  of  aforelum<Jl.    it's  always  aftet 
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Uncle  : 
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6*8  not  going  to  atop  at  the 
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rs — whatever  tney  are:- 

-for  fl  thousand  years." 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

HOW  OWEN   COT  AT    MBS.    PRICHARD's    IUSTORV,   OK   SOME   OF  IT,      OKB 
CRIME  MORE  OF  HER  son's.     THE  WALLS  OF  TROV,  AND  THOSE  OF  SAPPS 

corRT.    Ai'NT  m'rear's  visit  of  inspection,     how  she  caller  on 

MRS.  RAGSTROAH,  WHO  SKNT  HER  SECRKTIVE  SON  ROVSD.  HIS  HES- 
SAOE  FROM  MR.  WI\.  WHO  WAS  COMlNf!  TO  SEE  IMS  MOTHER,  UN- 
LESS SHE  WAS  SOMEDOnV  ELSE.  A  MESSACE  TO  MR.  WIX,  UNDES- 
TAKEN  BY  MICHAEL.  UNCLE  Mo's  JOY  AT  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DAVB 
AND  DOLLY 

How  very  improbable  the  Actual  would  sometimes  feel,  were  it 
not  for  our  knowledge  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  it! 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  improbable  per  se  than  that  old 
Mrs.  Prichard,  upstairs  at  Ko.  7.  down  Snpps  Court,  should  be- 
come the  guest  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ancoater,  at  The 
Towera  in  Rocestershire.  But  a  number  of  improbable  antecedent 
events  combined  to  make  it  possible,  and  once  its  possibility  was 
established,  it  only  needed  one  more  good  subatantial  improba- 
bility to  make  it  actual.     Gwen's  individuality   was  more  than 
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enough  to  supply  this.  But  just  think  what  a  succession  of  coin- 
cidences and  strange  events  had  preceded  the  demand  for  it! 

To  our  thinking  the  New  Mud  wanted  for  Dave's  barrage  was 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  it.  But  for  that  New  Mud,  Dave 
would  not  have  gone  to  the  Hospital.  But  for  the  Hospital,  he 
would  never  have  excited  a  tender  passion  in  the  breast  of  Sister 
Nora;  would  never  have  visited  Granny  Marrowbone;  would  never 
have  been  sought  for  by  The  Aristocracy  at  his  residence  in  Sapps 
Court.  Some  may  say  that  at  this  point  nothing  else  would  have 
occurred  but  for  the  collapse  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  brickwork,  and  that 
therefore  the  rarity  of  sound  bricks  in  that  conglomerate  was  the 
rera  causa  of  the  events  that  followed.  But  why  not  equally  the 
imperfection  of  old  Stephen's  aim  at  Achilles?  If  he  had  killed 
Achilles,  it  is  ten  to  one  Gwen  would  have  gone  abroad  with  her 
mother,  instead  of  being  spirited  away  to  Cavendish  Square  by  her 
cousin  in  order  that  she  should  thereby  become  entangled  in  slums. 
Or  for  that  matter,  why  not  the  death  of  the  Macganister  More? 
Had  he  been  living  still,  Cousin  Clo  would  never  have  visited 
Ancester  Towers  at  all. 

No — no!  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  the  New  Mud.  But  then. 
Predestination  would  have  been  dreadfully  put  out  of  temper 
if,  instead  of  imperious  impulsive  Gwen,  ruling  the  roast  and  the 
boiled,  and  the  turbot  with  mayonnaise,  and  everything  else  for 
that  matter,  some  young  woman  who  could  be  pulverised  by  a 
reproof  for  Quixotism  had  been  her  understudy  for  the  part,  and 
she  herself  had  had  mumps  or  bubonic  plague  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  In  that  case  Predestination  would  hardly  have  known 
which  way  to  turn,  to  get  at  some  sort  of  compromise  or  accom- 
modation that  would  square  matters.  For  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  what  did  take  place  was  quite  in  order,  and 
that — broadly  speaking — everyone  had  signed  his  name  over  the 
pencil  marks,  and  filled  in  his  witness's  name  and  residence,  in 
the  Book  of  Fate.  H  Gwen's  understudy  had  been  called  on,  there 
would  have  been — to  borrow  a  favourite  expression  of  Uncle  Mo's 
— a  pretty  how-do-you-do,  on  the  part  of  Predestination. 

Fortunately  no  such  thing  occurred,  and  Predestination's  pow- 
ers of  evasion  were  not  put  to  the  test.  The  Decrees  of  Fate  were 
fulfilled  as  usual,  and  History  travelled  on  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, to  the  great  gratification  of  The  Thoughtful  Observer.  In 
the  case  of  lines  of  compliance  with  the  will  of  Gwen,  there  was 
no  resistance  at  all.  Is  there  ever  any,  when  a  spoiled  young 
beauty  is  ready  to  kiss  the  Arbiters  of  Destiny  as  a  bribe,  rather 
than  give  way  about  a  whim,  reasonable  or  unreasonable^ 
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ill,  so  many   improbabilities  having  oon»erB<!d  to- 

the  situation,  there  was  nothing  so  very   untvt' 

id's  whim  that  old  Mrs.  Picture  should  go  back  with 

en.    It  waa  only  the  natural  solulion  of  a  difficultir 

of  circiun^tanees  which  could  uot  liave  TKried 

Owen  and  her  cousin  had  devolved  the  charge 

some  Institution — say  the  Workhouse  loGmuiT 

or  liad  forsaken  her  altt^ether.    They  profened 

_  .t.  ^ —  I _^_  jji  g  semi-insensible  8UI« 

ivendish  Square.  Next  d«y 
red  to  Gwpn — who  had  slopt 
hi;  letter  quoteil  in  the  fore- 
on  dedicating  to  "  Old  Mrs. 


irbo  bad  seen  the  old  twin 
— fibould  have  fallen  so  in 
I  she  last  made.     The  story 
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carrying  her 
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It  was  very  ■•• 
sister — as  we  I 
love  with  the  out 
can  only  accept  the  ihl-i  mm  n 
its  possible  coiiiu'i'tiiiti  witli  tlio 
not  the  body.  It  may  appear— or  may  not — to  many,  that,  1 
old  Uaisie's  life,  a  warp  of  supremo  love,  shut  tie- struck  by  a  weft 
of  supreme  pain,  had  clothed  her  soul,  as  it  were,  in  a  garment 
unlike  her  sister's;  a  garment  some  eyes  might  have  the  gift  of 
seeing,  to  which  others  might  be  blind.  Old  Granny  Uarrable  had 
had  her  share  of  trouble,  no  doubt;  but  Fate  had  shown  her  fair 
play.  Just  simple  everyday  Death! — maternity  troubles  lived 
through  in  shelter;  nursing  galore,  certainly — who  escapes  itt  Of 
purse  troubles,  debts  and  sordid  plagues,  a  certain  measure  no 
doubt,  for  who  escapes  themf  But  to  that  life  of  hers  the  scorch- 
ing fires  that  had  worked  so  hard  to  slay  her  sister's  heart,  and 
failed  so  signally,  had  never  i>enetratod.  Indeed,  the  only  really 
acute  grief  of  her  placid  life  had  been  the  supposed  death  of  this 
very  sister,  now  so  near  her,  unknown.  Still,  Gwen  might,  of 
course,  have  taken  just  as  strongly  to  Granny  Marrable  if  some 
slight  chance  of  their  introduction  had  happened  otherwise. 

The  old  lady  remained  at  Cavendish  Square  three  weeks,  living 
chiefly  in  an  extra  little  room,  which  had  been  roughly  equipped  for 
service,  to  cover  the  contingency.  As  Miss  Lutwyche  seemed  to 
fight  shy  of  the  task,  Maggie,  the  Scotch  servant,  took  her  in  hand, 
grooming  her  carefully  and  exhibiting  her  as  a  sort  of  sweet  old 
curiosity  picked  up  out  of  a  dustheap.  and  now  become  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Museum.    Aunt  Constance,  who  kept  an  eye  of  cultiue 
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on  Maggie's  dialect,  reported  that  she  had  said  of  the  old  lady,  that 
ehe  was  a  **  douce  auld  luckie  " :  and  that  she  stood  in  need  of  no 
'^  bonny-wawlies  and  whigmaleeries,"  which,  Miss  Grahame  said, 
meant  that  she  had  no  need  of  artificial  decoration.  She  was  very 
happy  by  herself,  reading  any  easy  book  with  big  enough  print. 
And  though  she  was  probably  not  so  long  without  the  society  of 
grown  people  as  she  had  often  been  at  Sapps  Court,  she  certainly 
missed  Dave  and  Dolly.  But  she  seemed  pleased  and  gratified 
on  being  told  that  Dave  was  not  gone,  and  was  at  present  not 
going,  anywhere  near  old  Mrs.  Marrable  in  the  country. 

The  young  lady  broached  her  little  scheme  to  her  venerable 
friend,  or  protegee,  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  a  return  to 
the  desolation  to  which  Mr.  Bartlett  had  converted  Sapps  Court 
might  be  a  serious  detriment  to  her  health.  Mr.  Bartlett  himself 
admitted  the  facts,  but  disputed  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  Yes — there  was,  and  there  would  be,  a  trifle  of  myesture 
hanging  round;  nothing  in  itself,  but  what  you  might  call  traces 
of  ewaporation.  You  saw  similar  phenomena  in  sinks,  and  at  the 
back  of  cesterns.  But  you  never  come  across  anyone  the  worse  for 
'em.  He  himself  benefited  by  a  hatmosphere,  as  parties  called  it 
nowadays,  such  as  wam't  uncommon  in  basements  of  unoccupied 
premises,  and  in  morasses.  But  you  were  unable  to  account  for 
other  people's  constitutions  not  being  identical  in  all  respects 
with  your  own.  Providence  was  inscrutable,  and  you  had  to  look 
at  the  symptoms.  These  were  the  only  guides  vouchsafed  to  us. 
He  would,  however,  wager  that  as  soon  as  the  paperhanger  was 
out  of  the  house  and  the  plaster  giv'  a  chance  to  'ardcn,  all  the 
advantages  of  a  bone-dry  residence  would  be  enjoyed  by  an  incom- 
ing tenant. 

Portions  of  this  opinion  leaked  out  during  a  visit  of  Aunt  M'riar 
to  Mrs.  Prichard,  at  Cavendish  Square,  she  having  come  from 
Ealing  by  the  'bus  to  overhaul  the  position  with  Uncle  Mo,  and 
settle  whether  she  and  Dave  and  Dolly  could  return  next  week 
with  safety.  They  had  decided  in  the  aiegative,  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
had  said  it  was  open  to  them  to  soote  themselves.  Uncle  Mo's 
sleeping-room  had,  of  course,  been  spared  by  the  accident,  so  he 
only  suffered  from  a  clammy  and  depressing  flavour  that  wouldn't 
hang  about  above  a  day  or  two.    At  least,  Mr.  Bartlett  said  so. 

Owen  treated  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Prichard  should  so  much  as 
talk  about  returning  to  her  quarters,  with  absolute  derision. 

**  I'm  going  to  keep  you  here  and  see  you  properly  looked  after, 
Mrs.  Picture,  till  I  go  to  the  Towers.  And  then  I  shall  just  take 
you  with  me."    For  she  had  installed  the  name  PvcXmx^  ^a  >^ 
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old  lady's  king  desigastion  with  such  dft-'ision  that  ewryant 

else  accei  t.  though  one  nr  two  used  it  in  inverted  comnuii- 

"I  alwajL  e  niy  own  way,"  she  added  with  a  full,  rich  lau^ 
that  Lord  Itam  Bentiiick  might  have  he^rd  on  his  black  ped- 

estal in  the  cniuore  below. 

Aunt  M'rtH''  departed,  not  to  be  too  lute  for  her  "bus,  and  Gwen 
stayed  for  a  at.  She  often  spent  half  an  hour  with  the  old  lady, 
trying  soTneiiuies  to  get  nt  more  of  her  (laat  history,  always  fed- 
ing  that  she  was  im  aver  likiug  to  prcas  raugbl]' 

for  JiiforniatioD. 

The  two  thin  old  '»<%  been  a  beautiful  young 

girl'e  elosod  on  the  L  d  now  scarcely  in  its  fullest 

glory  of  life,  as  its  01  i  down  into  the  old  eyes  thftt 

had  iit'ver  lost  their  k  ild  voiee  spoke  first.     "  Why 

— oh  why,"  it  said,  "  to  mei    My  dear!  " 

"  Is  it  strange  that  tc  you )  "  said  Owen,  speak- 

ing somewhat  to  her  er,  as  though  she  had  been 

betrayed  into  a  clain  ,  and  was  ashamed : — "  The 

kindness  cnmet.  to  y<-Ty  little,  when  all's  ?nid  and  done.  Resides, 
you  can  .  .  .''  She  paused  a  moment,  taking  in  the  pause  a  seat 
beside  the  arm-chair,  without  loosing  the  hand  she  held;  then  made 
her  speech  complete : — "  Besides,  you  can  pay   it   all  back,  you 

"I  pay!     How  can  I  pay  it  back?" 

"  Tou  can.  I'm  quite  in  earnest.  You  can  pay  me  back  every- 
thing 1  can  do  for  you — everything  and  more — by  telling  me.  ,  .  . 
Now,  you  mustn't  be  put  out,  you  know,  if  I  tell  you  what  it  is." 
Gwen  was  rather  frightened  at  her  own  temerity. 

"  My  dear — ju.et  fancy!  Why  should  I  want  you  not  to  know — 
anything  I  can  tell,  if  I  can  remember  it  to  tell  you?     What  is 

itr' 

"  How  jou  come  to  be  living  in  Sapps  Court.  And  why  you  are 
90  poor.     Bei'ause  you  are  poor." 

"  No,  I  ha\e  a  pound  a  week  still.  I  have  been  better  off — ^yes! 
I  have  been  well  off." 

"  But" how  came  you  to  live  in  Sapps  Court?" 

"How  came  I?  .  .  .  Let  me  see!  ...  I  came  there  from  Skil- 
licks,  at  Sevenoaks.  where  I  was  last.  Six  shillings  was  too  much 
for  me  alone.  It  is  only  sei'en-and-sixjwnce  at  Sapps  for  both 
of  us.  It  was  through  poor  Susan  Burr  that  I  came  there.  To 
think  of  her  in  the  Hospital ! " 

"  She's  going  on  very  nicely  to-day.  I  went  to  see  her  with  my 
cousin.    Go  on.    It  was  through  her?  .  .  ." 
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''  Through  her  I  came  to  Sapps.  She  wanted  to  be  in  town  for 
her  work,  and  found  Sapps.  She  had  no  furniture,  or  just  a  bed. 
And  I  had  been  able  to  keep  mine.  Then,  you  see,  I  wanted  a 
helping  hand  now  and  again,  and  she  had  her  sight,  and  could 
make  shift  to  keep  order  in  the  place.  I  had  every  comfort,  be 
sure  I ''  This  was  spoken  with  roused  emphasis,  as  though  to 
dissipate  uneasiness  about  herself. 

"  I  saw  you  had  some  nice  furniture,"  said  Gwen.  "  I  was  on 
the  look  out  for  your  desk,  where  Dave's  letters  were  written." 

**  Yes,  it's  mahogany.  I  was  frightened  about  it,  for  fear  it 
should  be  scratched.  But  Davy's  Aunt  Maria  was  saying  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  men  had  been  very  civil  and  careful,  and  all  the  furniture 
was  safe  in  the  bedroom  at  the  back,  and  the  door  locked." 

**  But  where  did  the  furniture  come  from? " 

"  From  the  house." 

"The  house  where  you  lived  with  your  husband?" 

The  old  woman  started.  "  Oh  no !  Oh  no — ^no  I  All  that  was 
long — long  ago."  She  shrank  from  disinterring  all  but  the  most 
recent  past. 

But  it  was  the  deeper  stratum  of  oblivion  that  had  to  be 
reached,  without  dynamite  if  possible.  "  I  see,"  Gwen  said. 
"  Your  own  house  after  his  death  ? " 

Memory  was  restive,  evidently — rather  resented  the  inquiry. 
Still,  a  false  inference  could  not  be  left  uncorrected.  "  Neither 
my  husband's  nor  mine,"  was  the  answer.  "  It  was  my  son's 
house,  after  my  husband's  death."  Its  tone  meant  plainly ; — "  I 
tell  you  this,  for  truth's  sake.    But,  please,  no  more  questions  I " 

G wen's  idea  honestly  was  to  drop  the  curtain,  and  her  half- 
dozen  words  were  meant  for  the  merest  epilogue.  When  she  said : — 
"  And  he  is  dead,  too  ? "  she  only  wanted  to  round  off  the  conver- 
sation. She  was  shocked  when  the  two  delicate  old  hands  hers 
lay  between  closed  upon  it  almost  convulsively,  and  could  hardly 
believe  she  heard  rightly  the  articulate  sob,  rather  than  speech, 
that  came  from  the  old  lady's  lips. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so — I  hope  so !  " 

•*  Dear  Mrs.  Picture,  you  hope  so  ? "  For  Gwen  could  not  rec- 
oncile this  with  the  ideal  she  had  formed  of  the  speaker.  At  least, 
she  could  not  be  happy  now  without  an  explanation. 

Then  she  saw  that  it  would  come,  given  time  and  a  sympa- 
thetic listener.  "  Yes,  my  dear,  I  hope  so.  For  what  is  his  life 
to  him — my  son — if  he  is  alive?  The  best  I  can  think  of  for 
him,  is  that  he  is  long  dead." 

**  Was  he  mad  or  bad  ? " 
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sent  to  pebsi 


Then  be  would  be  aev 
ie,  and  we  were  well  apart 
awoy.  .  .  ." 


nULer     J 

ipart :      1 


!.    Perhaps  only  mad. 

But  he  was  lost  for  n 

-«be  hesitated — "  sent 
Yea — where  )  " 

o  tell  you  this  .  .  .  but  will  jou  promise  mel 

met    Yes — I  promise." 

I  will  keep  your  promise."     The  old  lady  kept  on 

i>  KDiiiitifi.l  ncM  *ivo<t  on  hers.  Btill  caressing  the 
jmeuts"  silence : — "  He  was 
own  name.  Tbey  said  hie 
)t  the  trial.  That  was  at 
ae  though  she  had  read 
■s  face : — "  It  was  all  right 


te  relieved.  "  I  was  afraid 
not  be  pruilty,  because  uf 
[  mean — as  well  as  legnll; 


Bristcl."  Tha.- 
Gwen'»  thougbb 
He  deserved  bia 

"  Oh.  I  am  80 
he  was  innoceni 
you.  Hut  was  h 
guilty  ? " 

"I  like  to  hope  that  he  was  mad.  The  oSence  that  sent  him 
to  Norfolk  Island  was  scarcely  o  wicked  one.  It  was  only  burglary, 
and  it  was  a  Bank."  The  old  face  looked  forgiTing  over  thia, 
but  set  itself  in  lines  of  fixed  anger  as  she  added: — "It  was  not 
like  the  thing  that  parted  us." 

"You  wish  not  to  tell  me  that?" 

"  My  dear,  it  is  not  a  thing  for  you  to  hear."  The  gentleness 
of  the  speaker  averted  the  storm  of  indignation  and  contempt 
which  similar  expressions  of  the  oorreetitudes  had  more  than  once 
excited   in  this  rebellious  young  lady. 

But  Owen  felt  at  liberty  to  laugh  a  little  at  them,  or  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  do  so.  "Oh  dear!"  she  cried.  *'  Am  I 
a  new-bom  hahy,  to  be  kept  packed  in  cotton-wool,  and  not  allowed 
to  hear  this  and  hear  that!  Do,  dear  Mrs.  Picture — you  don't 
mind  my  calling  you  by  Dave's  name? — do  tell  me  what  it  was 
that  parted  you  and  your  son.  I  shall  understand  you.  I'm  not 
Mary  that  had  a  little  lamb." 

"Well,  my  dear,  when  I  was  about  your  age,  before  I  was  mar- 
ried, I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  should  have  understood.  Perhaps 
that  is  really  the  reason  why  I  took  the  girl's  part.  .  .  ." 

"Why  you  took  the  girl's  part?"  said  Owen,  who  had  not  un- 
derstood, so  far,  and  was  puzzled  at  the  expression. 

"Yes.  I  believed  her  story.  They  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on 
her;  he  did,  himself.  My  dear,  it  was  his  cowardice  and  treachery 
that  made  me  hate  him.    You  are  shocked  at  that! " 
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"  No— at  leaaty  I  mean,  I  don't  believe  you  meant  it." 

^  I  meant  it  at  the  time,  my  dear.  And  I  counted  him  as  dead, 
and  tried  to  forget  him.  But  it  is  hard  for  a  mother  to  forget 
her  son.'' 

**  I  should  have  thought  so."  Gwen  was  not  quite  happy  about 
old  Mrs.  Picture's  inner  soul.  How  about  a  possible  cruel  comer 
in  it? 

The  old  lady  seemed  to  suspect  this. question's  existence,  unex- 
pressed. Apology  in  her  voice  hinted  at  need  of  forgiveness — 
pleaded  against  condemnation.  *^  But,"  she  said,  after  a  faltered 
word  or  two,  short  of  speech,  ''you  do  not  know,  my  dear,  how 
bad  a  man  can  be.    How  should  you  ?  " 

Perhaps  the  tone  of  her  voice  threw  a  light  on  some  obscurity 
accepted  ambiguities  had  left.  For  Owen  said,  rather  suddenly: 
''  You  need  not  tell  me  any  more.  You  have  told  me  plenty  and 
I  understand  it."  And  so  she  did,  for  working  purposes,  though 
perhaps  some  latitudes  in  the  sea  of  this  Ralph  Daverill's  in- 
iquities were  by  her  unexplored  and  unexplorable. 

This  particular  atrocity  of  his  has  no  interest  for  the  story,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  was  the  one  that  led  to  his  separation  from 
his  mother,  and  that  it  accounts  for  the  very  slight  knowledge  that 
she  seems  to  have  had  of  the  details  of  his  conviction  and  depor- 
tation. It  must  have  happened  between  his  desertion  of  his  law- 
ful wife,  Dave's  Aunt  M'riar,  and  his  ill-advised  attempt  at 
burglary.  Whether  his  offence  against  "  the  girl "  whose  part  his 
mother  took  was  made  the  subject  of  a  criminal  indictment  is 
not  certain,  but  if  it  was  he  must  have  escaped  with  a  slight  pun- 
ishment, to  be  able  to  give  his  attention  to  the  strong  room  of 
that  Bank  so  soon  after.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
mother  was  unforgiving  towards  her  own  son,  to  the  extent  of 
▼indictiveness,  may  find  an  excuse  for  her  in  a  surmise  which  some 
facts  connected  with  the  case  made  plausible,  that  he  adduced 
some  childish  levities  on  this  girl's  part  as  a  warrant  for  his 
atrocious  behaviour  towards  her,  and  so  escaped  legal  penalty. 
Those  who  know  with  what  alacrity  male  jurymen  will  accept 
evasions  of  this  sort,  will  admit  that  this  is  at  least  pos- 
sible. 

This  is  conjecture,  by  the  way,  as  Gwen  asked  to  know  no  more 
of  the  incident,  seeming  to  shrink  from  further  knowledge  of  it 
in  fact.  She  allowed  it  to  pass  out  of  the  conversation,  retaining 
the  pleasant  and  wholesome  attempt  to  redistribute  the  Bank's 
pn^erty  as  at  least  fit  for  discussion,  and  even  pardonable — an 
act  due  to  a  mistaken  economic  theory — redistributioii  of  ^' 
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erty  by  a  free  lauce,  not  wearing  the  uuUurm  oi  B  School  of 
Political  Thought. 

"But  how  long  was  his  term  of  service!"  she  asked,  coming 
back  into  the  fresher  aii  of  mere  housebreaking. 

"  1  nm  afraid  it  was  for  fourteen  years.  But  I  hare  never  known. 
I  cat!  hardly  believe  it  now,  but  I  know  it  is  true  for  all  that, 
that  he  was  convicted  and  tra.nsportcd  without  the  trial  coming 
to  my  cara  at  the  time.  I  only  knew  that  he  had  disappeared,  and 
thought  it  was  by  his  own  choice.  And  what  meaDB  had  I  of  find- 
ing him,  if  I  had  wanted  to!    That  I  never  did." 

"  Because  of  .  .  .  because  of  the  girl ! " 

"Because  of  the  girl  Emma.  .  .  .  Oh  yesi  I  was  his  mother, 
but  .  .  .''  She  stopped  short.  Her  meaning  was  clear;  some  sons 
would  cripple  the  strongest  mother's  love. 

"  Then  you  had  to  give  up  the  house,"  said  Gwen,  to  help  het 
away  from  the  memory  that  stung  her,  vividly. 

''  I  gave  it  up  and  sold  the  furniture,  all  but  one  or  two  bits 
I  kept  by  me — Dave  Wardle's  desk,  and  the  arm-chair.  I  went  to 
a  lodging  at  Siilciij> — a  jird'y  jdai-c  with  honeysuckles  round  my 
window.  I  lived  there  a  many  years,  and  had  friends.  Then  the 
railway  came,  and  they  pidled  the  cottage  down — Mrs.  Hutchin- 
Boc's.  And  all  the  folk  I  knew  were  driven  away— went  to  Amer- 
ica, many  of  them;  all  the  Hutchinsons  went.  I  remember  that 
time  well.  But  oh  dear — the  many  moves  I  had  after  that!  I 
cannot  tell  them  all  one  from  another.  .  .  ." 

"  It  tires  you  to  talk.     Never  mind  now.     Tell  me  another  time." 

•' No—I'm  not  tired.  I  can  talk.  Where  was  12  Oh— the  lodg- 
ings! I  moved  many  times — the  last  time  to  Sapps  Court,  not 
so  very  long  ago.  I  made  friends  with  Mrs.  Burr  at  Skillicks,  as 
I  told  you." 

"And  that  is  what  made  you  so  poor?" 

"  Yes.  I  have  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  my  own,  an  annuity 
— it  comes  to  sixty  pounds  a  year.  I  have  learned  how  to  make 
it  quite  enough  for  me."  Nevertheless,  thought  Gwen  to  herself, 
the  good  living  in  her  temporary  home  in  Cai-eiidish  Square  had 
begun  to  tell  favourably.  Enough  is  seldom  as  good  as  a  feast 
on  sixty  pounds  a  year.  The  old  lady  seemed,  however,  to  dismiss 
the  subject,  going  on  with  something  antecedent  to  it : — "  You 
see  now.  my  dear,  why  1  said  '  1  hope.'  What  could  the  unhappy 
boy  he  to  me,  or  I  to  him?    But  I  shall  never  know  where  he  died. 

Gwen  tried  to  get  at  more  about  her  past;  but.  at  some  point 
antecedent  to  this  parting  from  her  son,  she  seemed  to  become 
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more  reserved,  or  poseiblj  ehe  had  overtasked  her  streni^b  by 
so  much  talk.  Owen  noticed  that,  in  all  she  had  told  her,  she  had 
not  mentioned  a  single  name  of  a  person.  Some  slight  reference 
to  Australia,  which  she  had  hoped  would  lead  naturally  to  more 
disclosure,  seemed  rather,  on  second  thoughts,  to  furnish  a  land- 
mark or  limit,  with  the  inscription:  "Thus  far  and  no  farther." 
You — whoever  you  are,  reading  this — may  wonder  why  Gwen,  who 
had  so  lately  heard  of  Australia,  and  Mrs.  Marrable's  sister  who 
went  there  over  ha  If -a -century  ago,  did  not  forthwith  put  two  and 
two  together,  and  speculate  towards  discovery  of  the  truth.  It  may 
be  strange  to  you  to  be  told  that  she  tva*  reminded  of  old  Mrs. 
Marrable's  utterance  of  the  word  "  Australia "  when  old  Mrs. 
Prichard  spoke  it,  and  simply  let  the  recollection  drop  idly,  because 
it  was  so  unlikely  the  two  two's  would  add  up.  To  be  sure,  she 
bad  quite  forgotten,  at  the  moment,  what  the  old  Granny  at  Chorl- 
toD  had  said  about  the  Antipodes.  It  is  only  in  books  that  people 
remember  all  through,  quite  to  the  end. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  that  this  sisterhood  of  Maisie  and  Phtebe 
was  entrenched  in  its  own  improbability,  and  that  one  antecedent 
belief  of  another  mind  at  least  would  have  been  needed  to  establish 
it.  A  bint,  a  suggestion,  might  have  capitalised  a  dozen  claima 
to  having  said  so  all  along.  But  all  was  primeval  silence.  There 
was  not  a  murmur  in  Space  to  connect  the  two. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  the  builder,  after  inspecting  the  collapse  of  the 
wall,  lost  no  time  in  drawing  up  a  contract  to  reinstate  same 
and  make  good  roof,  replacing  all  defective  work  with  new  where 
necessary;  only  in  his  haste  to  come  to  his  impressive  climas — 
"the  work  to  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  youniclf  or  your  Sur- 
veyor for  the  sum  of  £99  .8.4  (ninety-nine  pounds  eight  shillings 
and  fourpencc)," — he  spelt  this  last  word  nesseract/.  He  called  on 
the  landlord,  the  gentleman  of  independent  means  at  Brixton, 
with  this  document  in  his  pocket  and  a  strong  conviction  of  his 
own  honesty  in  hia  face,  and  pointed  out  that  what  he  said  all 
along  had  coroe  to  pass.  As  his  position  had  been  that  unless 
the  house  was  rebuilt — by  him — at  great  enTK-nse,  it  was  pretty 
sure  to  come  tumbling  down,  as  these  here  old  houses  mostly  did, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  gentleman  of  independent  means  to  gain- 
say him,  especially  as  the  latter's  wife  became  a  convert  to  Mr. 
Bartlett  on  the  spot.  It  was  his  responsible  and  practical  manner 
that  did  it.  She  directed  her  husband— a  feeble '  sample  of  the 
manhood  of  Brixton — not  to  set  up  his  judgment  against  that  of 
professional  experience,  but  to  affix  bis  signature  forthwith  to  the 
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document  made  and  provided.  He  said  weakly : — "  I  Buppoee  I 
must."  The  lady  said : — "  Oh  dear,  no ! — he  must  do  as  he  liked." 
He  naturally  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  an  almost  holy  es- 
pression  of  contentment  stole  over  Ur.  Bartlett's  countenance,  su- 
perseding his  complexion,  which  otherwise  was  apt  to  remain  on 
the  memory  after  its  outlines  were  foigotten. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  drying  of  the  premises  after  their 
reconstruction.  The  BCceptod  view  seemed  U)  be  that  as  soon  as 
Nt.  Bnrtlett  and  hia  abettors  cleared  out  and  died  away,  the  walls 
would  begin  to  dry,  and  would  make  up  for  lost  time.  Everyone 
seemed  inclined  to  palliate  thia  backwardness  in  the  walls,  and  to 
feel  that  they,  themselves,  had  they  been  in  a  like  position,  could 
not  have  done  much  drying — with  all  them  workmen  in  and  out 
aU  day;  juat  think! 

But  now  a  new  era  had  dawned,  and  what  with  letting  the  air 
through,  and  setting  alight  to  a  bit  of  fire  now  and  again,  and  the 
season  keeping  mild  and  favourable,  with  only  light  frostis  in  the 
early  morning — only  what  could  you  expect  just  on  to  Chrtetmasf 
— there  seemed  grounds  for  the  confidence  that  these  walls  would 
do  tliem=^flves  credit,  mid  yi.>)d  up  tiicir  Hirmirally  "neombined 
water  by  evaporation.  HOj,  who  existed  in  those  days,  was  wel- 
come to  stay  where  he  was. 

However,  these  walls  refused  to  come  to  the  scratch  on  any 
terms.  Homer  is  silent  as  to  how  long  the  wails  of  Hium  took 
to  dry;  they  must  have  been  wet  if  they  were  built  by  Neptune. 
But  one  may  be  excused  for  doubting  if  they  took  as  long  as  wet 
new  plaster  does,  in  premises  parties  are  waiting  to  come  into, 
and  getting  impatient,  in  London.  Ascribe  this  laxity  of  s^le 
to  the  historian's  fidelity  to  his  sources  of  information. 

Not  that  it  would  be  a  fair  comparison,  in  any  case.  For  the 
walls  of  Troy  were  peculiar,  having  become  a  meadow  with  almost 
indecent  haste  during  the  boyhood  of  Ascanius,  who  was  bora 
before  Achilles  lost  his  temper;  and  before  the  decease  of  Anehises, 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  unable  to  walk  at  the  sacking  of  the 
city.  But  no  doubt  you  will  say  that  that  is  all  Virgil,  and  Virgil 
doesn't  count. 

The  point  we  have  to  do  with  is  that  the  walls  at  No.  7  did  not 
dry.  And  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  only  Mrs.  Prieh- 
ard's  apartment  that  was  replastered,  but  that  there  was  a  lot 
done  to  the  ceiling  of  Aunt  M'riar's  room  as  well,  and  a  bit  of 
the  cornice  tore  away  where  the  wall  pave;  so  that  the  surveyor 
he  ordered,  when  he  come  to  see  it,  all  the  brickwork  to  come  down 
as  far  as  flush  with  the  window,  which  had  to  he  allowed  extra 
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for  OD  tbe  contnct.  Hence  the  ijecision — and  even  that  was  com- 
ing on  to  November — that  the  children  should  etop  with  their 
grann;  at  Ealing  while  their  aunt  come  up  to  get  things  a  little 
in  order,  and  the  place  well  aired. 

Aunt  M'riar's  return  for  this  purpose  drags  the  story  on  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  may  just  as  well  be  told  now  as  later. 

When  she  made  this  second  joumej  up  to  London,  she  found 
Mr.  Bartlett'a  ministrations  practicallj  ended,  hi»  only  repreeenta- 
tives  being  a  man,  a  boy,  and  a  composite  smell,  whereof  one  of 
tbe  components  was  the  smell  of  the  man.  Another,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  ber  arrival,  putty,  was  going  shortly  to  be  a  smell  of 
vivid  green  paint,  bo  soon  as  ever  he  had  got  theee  two  or  three 
panes  made  good.  For  he  was  then  going  to  put  a  finishing  coat 
OD  all  woodwork  previously  painted,  and  leave  bis  pots  in  the  way 
till  he  thought  fit  to  send  for  them,  which  is  a  houae-painter's 
prerogative.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  absorb  lead  into  his  system 
without  consequences. 

"There's  been  a  young  sarsebox  making  inquiry  after  you, 
miaeiB,"  said  this  artist,  striving  with  a  lump  of  putty  that  no 
incorporation  could  ever  persuade  to  become  equal  to  new.  He  was 
making  it  last  out,  not  to  get  another  half-a-pound  just  yet  a 
while.  "  Couldn't  say  his  name,  but  I  rather  fancy  be  belongs  in 
at  the  end  house." 

Aunt  M'riar  identified  the  description,  and  went  up  to  her  room 
wondering  why  that  young  Micky  had  been  asking  for  her.  Uncle 
Moses  was  away,  presumably  at  The  Sun.  She  busied  herself  in 
ouleavours  to  reinstate  her  sleeping-quarters.  Disheartening 
worici — we  all  know  it,  this  circumventing  of  Chaos.  Aunt  M'riar 
woAed  away  at  it,  scrubbed  the  floor  and  made  the  bed,  taking  the 
d^ness  of  the  sheets  for  granted  because  it  was  only  her  and  not 
DoUy  to-night,  and  she  could  give  them  a  good  airing  in  the 
kitchen  to-morrow.  The  pa  in  ter-and -glazier,  without,  painted  and 
glued;  maintaining  a  morose  silence  except  when  he  imposed  its 
observance  also  on  a  boy  who  was  learning  the  trade  from  him 
veiT  gradually,  and  suffering  from  ennui  very  acutely.  He  said 
to  this  boy  at  intervals : — "  You  stow  that  drumming,  young 
Ebeneser,  and  'and  me  up  the  turps  " — or  some  other  desideratum. 
Which  suspended  the  drumming  in  favour  of  active  service,  after 
which  it  was  furtively  resumed. 

TJncle  Mo  evidently  meant  to  be  back  late.  The  fact  was.  his 
borne  jiad  no  attraction  for  him  in  the  absence  of  bis  family,  and 
the  comfort  of  The  Sun  parlour  was  seductive.  Aunt  M'riar's 
Tint  mu  unexpected,  as  she  had  not  written  in  advance.    So  when 
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the   puiiiti  -glazier  began   to  prepare   to  leate  bis   tins  and 

pots  mill  I  I  and  gramiug-took  behind  hlni  till  he  could  m^e 

it  conveiii  call  round  and  feteh  them,  Aunt  M'riar  felt  threat- 

ened hy  k  ss.     And  when  he  finally  took  his  leave,  with  an 

assurance  by    to-morrow   morning   any    person   so   disposed 

might  rub  P-"  ounday  eoat  up  against  his  day's  work,  and  never 
be  a  penny  worse,  Aunt  M'riar  felt  so  forsaken  that  she  just 

stepped  up  Court  to  hear  what  she  might  of  its  news   from 

Mrs.  Itagiitroa.,  who  was  momentarily  expecting  the  return  of  her 
son  and  huabana  after  a  eommereial  career 

out  Islington  we".  )t  to  stable  up  their  moke, 

whoBe  borne  wfta  a  half  a  mile  off,  and  then 

they  would  aee  re  no  doubl  helping  to  stew 

something  tha-  n   all   that   filthy   paint   and 

putty.  ^" 

"  That  I  could  Mrs.  Rsgstroar,  in  answer 

to  an  iniiuiry  a     _  y's  visit.    "  Not  if  you  was 

to  offer  five  pc     ids  cr^cy  Itselfl     What  he  do 

know,  and  what  ne  a  d  in  his  'art;  and  what  is 

morf,  I).'  .Iw't  commoonicaie  it  ro  nyituer  nic-  nor  hi:'  fatlior.  Only 
his  great-aunt!     But  I  can  send  him  round,  as  cosy  as  not." 

Aceordingiy,  about  half  an  hour  later,  when  Aunt  M'riar  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  at  the  non-appearance  of  Uncle  Ho,  Master 
Micky  knocked  at  her  door,  and  was  admitted. 

"'Cos  I've  got  a  message  for  you,  missis."  said  he.  He  ac- 
cepted the  obvious  need  of  his  visit  for  explanation,  without  incor- 
porating it  in  words.  "It  come  from  that  party — parly  with  a 
side-twist  in  the  mug — party  as  come  this  way  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, askin'  for  old  Mother  Prichard — party  I  see  in  Hy'  Park 
along  of  young  Dave.  ,  .  ." 

Aunt  M'riar  was  taken  aback.  "  How  ever  come  you  to  see  more 
of  Aim?"  said  she.  For  really  this  was,  for  the  moment,  a  greater 
puzzle  to  her  than  why,  being  seen,  he  should  send  her  a 
message. 

Micky  let  the  message  stand  over,  to  account  for  it.  "'Cos  I 
did  see  him,  and  I  ain't  a  liar.  I  see  him  next  door  to  my  great- 
aunt,  as  ever  is.  Keep  along  the  'Animersmilh  Road  past  the 
Plough  and  Harrow,  and  so  soon  as  ever  you  strike  the  Amp'shrog, 
you  bear  away  to  the  left,  and  anybody'tl  tell  you  The  Pidgings.  as 
soon  as  look  at  you.  Small  'ouse.  by  the  river.  Kep'  by  Miss 
Horkings,  now  her  father's  kicked.  Female  party."  This  was 
due  to  a  vague  habit  of  the  speaker's  mind,  which  divided  the 
opposite  sex  into  two  genders,  feminine  and  neuter;   the  latter 
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inclodiDg  all  thoee  samples,  unfortunate  enough — or  fortunate 
enough,  according  as  one  looks  at  it — to  present  no  attractions  to 
masculine  impulses.  Uickj  would  never  have  described  his  great- 
aunt  as  a  female  party.  She  was,  though  worth;,  neuter  beyond 
a  doubt. 

Aunt  H'riar  accepted  Miss  Hawkins,  without  further  analysis. 
"  She  don't  know  me,  anyways,"  said  she.  "  Nor  yet  your  Hyde 
Park  man,  as  far  as  I  see.  How  come  he  to  know  my  namel 
Didn't  be   never  tell  you?"     She   was   incredulous   about    that 


"  He  don't  know  nobody's  name,  as  I  knows  on.  Wot  he  said 
to  me  was  a  message  to  the  person  of  the  house  at  the  end  o' 
the  Court.    Same  like  you,  missis ! " 

"  And  what  was  the  message!  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  that,  missis,  straight  away  and  no  lies."  Micky 
gathered  himself  up,  and  concentrated  on  a  flawless  delivery  of 
the  message: — "  He  said  he  was  a-coming  to  see  his  mother;  that's 
what  ke  said — his  molker,  the  old  lady  upstairs.  Providin'  she 
wasn't  nobody  else!  He  didn't  say  no  names.  On'y  he  said  if  she 
didn't  come  from  SkilHck'a  she  wtu  somebody  else." 

"  Mra.  Prichard,  she  came  from  Skillick's,  I  know.  Because 
she  said  so.  That's  over  three  years  ago."  Aunt  M'riar  was  of  a 
transparent,  truthful  nature.  If  she  had  been  more  politic,  she 
would  have  kept  this  back.  "Didn't  be  say  nothing  else?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  he  did,  and  this  here  is  what  it  was : — '  Tell  the  person  of 
the  house,'  he  says,  'to  mention  my  name,'  he  says.  'Name  o' 
Darvill,'  he  says.  So  I  was  a-lyin',  missis,  you  see,  by  a  sort  o' 
chance  like,  when  I  said  he  said  no  names.  'Cos  he  did.  He  said 
his  own.    Not  but  what  he  goes  by  the  name  of  Wix." 

"What  does  he  want  of  old  Mrs.  Prichard  now? " 

"  A  screw.  Sov'ringB,  if  he  can  get  'em.  Otherwise  bobs,  if  he 
can't  do  no  better." 

"  Mrs.  Prichard  has  no  money." 

"  He  says  she  has  and  he  giv'  it  her.  And  he's  going  to  have 
it  out  of  her,  he  says." 

"  Did  he  say  that  to  you  1 " 

"Not  hel  But  he  said  it  to  Miss  Horkings.  Under  his  nose, 
like."  No  doubt  this  expression,  Michael's  own,  was  a  derivative 
of  "  nnder  the  rose."  It  owed  something  to  sotto  voce,  and  some- 
thing to  the  way  the  finger  is  sometimes  laid  on  the  nose  to  de- 
note acumen. 

"Lode  you  here,  MickyI    You're  a  good  boy,  ain't  youV 
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'■  MiJ<r 

ecordin'."     An  uneertaiu  sound.     It  conveyed  ■ 

doubt  of 

irability  of  goodness. 

"You 

eai-  no  ill-will  iieilber  to  me,  nor  yet  to  old  Mn. 

Pnehard. 

"Bonea 

no!"    This  also  may  ha»e  been  coined  at  home. 

"  That  was  » 

dear,  don't  you  twig,  missisl    I  never  did  'old  with 

windictiveness, 

among  friends." 

'■  Then  you  do  like  I  tell  you.    When  are  yon  going  next  lo  yoBT    1 

auBt  at  HammerBmithl " 

Micky  consid^ 

the  number  of  his  bonbd 

engagements  mi 

and  then  said  decisively; 

"  To-morrow  mo 

'■  Very  well,  t' 

"  He  ain't  d  I      ». 

mat." 

"You  find  hiui  C 

rs.  Prichard  she's  gone  in 

the  country,  and  yo 

No  more  you  ean't,  and  I 

ain't  going  to  t«ll  yo 

f  that!" 

"  I'm  your  man,  m 

't  see  hira.  like  as  not.    He 

don't  stop  in  one  plai 

re  after  him— the  police." 

Th'-n   Aiint  A 

'Hnr  stiowM   Iut   «■,■» 

mid   wnmiinish   character. 

Let  her  excuse  be  the  memory  of  those  sis  rapturous  weeks,  twen^- 
five  years  ago,  when  she  was  a  bride,  and  all  her  life  was  njay 
till  she  found  herself  deserted — left  to  deal  as  she  best  might  with 
Time  and  her  loneliness.  You  see,  this  man  actually  wot  bar 
husband.  Micky  could  not  understand  why  her  voice  ahould 
change  as  she  said: — "The  police  are  after  him — yea!  But  yoa 
be  a  good  boy,  and  leave  the  catching  of  him  to  them.  'Tain't 
any  concern  of  yours.  Don't  you  say  nothing  to  them,  and  tb^ 
won't  say  nothing  to  you !  " 

The  boy  paused  a  moment,  as  though  in  doubt;  then  said  with 
insight: — "I'll  send  'em  the  wronp  way."  lie  thought  explana- 
tion due,  adding :— "  I'm  fly  to  the  game,  missis."  Aunt  M'riar 
had  wished  not  to  be  transparent,  but  she  was  not  good  at  thia 
sort  of  thing.  True,  she  had  kept  her  counsel  all  those  years, 
and  no  one  had  seen  through  her,  but  that  was  mere  opacitr  in 

She  left  Micky's  apprehension  to  fructify,  and  told  him  to  go 
back  and  get  his  supper.  As  he  opened  the  door  to  go  Uncle  Mo 
appeared,  coming  along  the  Court.  The  sight  of  him  was  welcome 
to  Aunt  M'riar,  who  was  feeling  very  lonesome.  And  as  for  the 
old  boy  himself,  he  was  quite  exhilarated.  "Now  we  shall  hava 
those  two  young  pagins  back  I "  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  CX)MPANY  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  A  CHANGE?  OUCSOT  AND 
MONTALEMBEST.  MRS.  BEMBRnXSE  CORLETT's  EYEGLASSES.  KINKA- 
JOUS.  THE  python's  ATTITUDE.  AN  OSTRICH'S  GARESS.  HOW  SIR 
COUPLAND  MERRIDEW  GALLED  ON  LADY  GWENDOLEN  WITH  A  LETTER. 
ROYALTY.  NECROSIS.  ILLEGIBILITY.  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS.  HOW 
GWEN  GALLED  AGAIN  IN  SAPPS  COURT,  AND  KNOCKED  IN  VAIN.  HOW 
OLD  MRS.  PRIGHARD  WAS  SPIRITED  AWAY  TO  ROCESTERSHIRE,  AND 
THOUGHT  SHE  WAS  DREAMING 

Mr.  Percival  Pellew  and  Miss  Constance  Smith-Dickenson 
bad  passed,  under  the  refining  influence  of  Love,  into  a  new  phase, 
that  of  not  being  formally  engaged.  It  was  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  there  was  to  be  nothing  precipitate.  This  condition 
has  its  advantages;  very  particularly  that  it  postpones,  or  averts, 
family  introductions.  Yet  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  with- 
out downright  immorality,  and  it  always  does  seem  to  us  a  pity 
that  people  should  be  forced  into  Evil  Courses,  in  order  to  shun 
the  terrors  of  Respectability.  Why  should  not  some  compromise 
be  possible?  The  life  some  couples  above  suspicion  contrive  to 
lead,  each  in  the  other's  pocket  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  Europe 
wander  elsewhere,  certainly  seems  to  suggest  a  basis  of  negotiation. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  little  poem  of  Browning  about  the  lady 
and  gentleman  who  watched  the  Seine,  and  saw  Quizot  receive 
Montalembert,  who  rhymed  to  '^  flare ''  ?  Of  course,  the  case  was 
hardly  on  all  fours  with  that  of  our  two  irreproachables,  but  we 
aospect  a  point  in  common.  We  feel  sure  that  those  lawless 
loiterers  in  a  dissolute  capital  were  joyous  at  heart  at  having 
escaped  the  fangs  of  the  brothers  of  the  one,  and  the  sisters  of 
the  other,  respectively,  although  at  the  cost  of  having  the  World's 
ImkI  names  applied  to  both.  In  this  case  there  were  no  brothers 
on  the  lady's  part,  and  only  one  sister  on  the  gentleman's.  But 
Aunt  Constance  was  not  sorry  for  a  breathing-pause  before  being 
anbjected  to  an  inspection  through  glasses  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bem- 
biidge  Corlett,  which  was  the  name  of  the  unique  sister-sample, 
and  herself  subjecting  Mr.  Pellew  to  a  similar  overhauling  by  her 
own  numerous  relatives.  She  had  misgivings  about  the  accohide 
he  mi^t  reoeive  from  Mrs.  Amphlett  Starfax,  and  also  about  the 
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Boul-communion  which  her  skter  Lilian,  who  had  a  sensitive  iia- 
ture,  detuanded  as  the  price  of  recogaitioD  in  public  a  second  time 
of  all  persons  introduced  to  her  notice. 

Mr.  Pellew's  description  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Corlett  had  impressed 
her  with  the  necessity  of  being  ready  to  stand  at  bay  when  the 
presents  tioD  came  off. 

"  Dishy  will  look  at  you  along  the  top  of  her  nose,  with  her  chin 
in  the  air."  said  he.  "  Hut  you  mustn't  be  alarmed  at  that.  She 
only  does  it  because  her  glasses— we're  all  short-sighted — slip  off 
her  no^e  at  ordinary  levels.  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
how  can  she  bold  them  on  with  her  fingers  when  she  looks  at  you. 
Like  taking  interest  in  a  specimen !  " 

"  I  am  a.  little  alarmed  at  your  sister  Boadicea,  Percy,  for  all 
that,"  said  Miss  Dickenson,  and  changed  the  conversation.  This 
was  only  a  day  or  two  after  the  Sapp^  Court  accident,  and  the 
phase  of  not  being  formally  engaged  had  begun  lasting  as  long 
as  possible,  being  found  satiafactory.  So  old  Mrs.  Prichard  was 
a  natural  topic  to  change  to.  "  Isn't  it  funny,  this  whim  of 
Gwpn's.  about  the  old  lady  you  carried  upstairs!" 
"What  whim  of  Gwen's?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  know.  Of  course  you  don't!  Gwen's  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  and  means  to  take  her  to  the  Towers  with  her  when 
she  goes  back." 
"Very  nice  for  the  old  girl.  What's  she  doing  that  for!" 
"  It's  an  idea  of  hers.  However,  there  is  some  reason  in  it.  The 
old  lady's  apartments  must  be  dry  before  she  gees  back  to  them, 
and  that  may  be  weeks." 

"Why  can't  she  stop  where  she  is?" 

"  All  by  herself !  At  least,  only  the  cook !  When  Miss  Grahame 
goes  to  Devonshire,  Maggie  goes  with  her.  to  lady's-maid  her." 

"I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  pastoral,  and  only  spend  three 
hundred  a  year  on  housekeeping." 

"So  we  are — how  absurdly  you  do  put  things,  Percy! — when 
we  make  a  fair  start.  But  just  till  we  begin  in  earnest,  there's 
no  need  for  such  strictness.  Anyhow,  if  ilaggie  doesn't  go  to 
Devonshire,  she'll  go  back  to  her  parents  at  Invercandlish.  So 
the  old  lady  can't  stop.  And  Gwen  will  go  back  to  the  Towers, 
of  course.  I  don't  the  least  believe  they'll  hold  out  six  months, 
those  two  .  .  .  What  little  ducks  Kinkajous  are!  Give  me  a  bis- 
cuit. .  .  .     No — one  of  the  soft  ones !  " 

For,  you  see,  they  were  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  They  had 
felt  that  these  Gardens,  besides  being  near  at  hand,  were  the 
kind  of  Gardens  in  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  would  find  plenty 
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to  occupy  them,  without  staring  impertinently  at  a  lady  and 
gentleman  who  were  not  formally  engaged.  Who  would  care  to 
study  them  and  their  ways  when  he  could  see  a  Thibetan  Bear 
bite  the  nails  of  his  hind-foot,  or  observe  the  habits  of  Apes,  or 
sympathize  with  a  Tiger  about  his  lunch?  Our  two  visitors  to 
the  Gardens  had  spent  an  hour  on  these  and  similar  attractions, 
noting  occasionally  the  flavour  that  accompanies  them,  and  bad 
felt  after  a  visit  to  the  Pythons,  that  they  could  rest  a  while  out 
of  doors  and  think  about  the  Wonders  of  Creation,  and  the  draw- 
backs they  appear  to  suffer  from.  But  a  friendly  interest  in  a 
Python  had  lived  and  recrudesced  as  the  Kinkajou  endeavoured 
to  get  at  some  soft  biscuit,  in  spite  of  a  cruel  wire  screen  no  one 
bigger  than  a  rat  could  get  his  little  claw  through. 

''  I  don't  believe  that  fillah  was  moving.  He  was  breathing.  But 
he  wasn't  moving.  I  know  that  chap  perfectly  well.  He  never 
moves  when  anyone  is  looking  at  him,  out  of  spite.  He  hears  vis- 
itors hope  he'll  move,  and  keeps  quite  still  to  disappoint  them." 
It  was  Mr.  Pellew  who  said  this.  Miss  Dickenson  shook  her  bead 
incredulously. 

"  He  was  moving,  you  foolish  man.  You  should  use  your  eyes. 
That  long  straight  middle  piece  of  him  on  the  shelf  moved;  in 
a  very  dignified  way,  considering.  The  move  moved  along  him,  and 
went  slowly  all  the  way  to  his  tail.  When  I  took  my  eyes  off 
I  thought  the  place  was  moving,  which  is  a  proof  I'm  right.  .  .  . 
Oh,  you  little  darling,  you've  dropped  it!  I'm  so  sorry.  I  must 
have  another,  because  this  has  been  in  the  mud,  and  you  won't 
like  it."    This  was,  of  course,  to  the  Kinkajou. 

Mr.  Pellew  supplied  a  biscuit,  but  improved  the  occasion: — 
"  Now  if  this  little  character  could  only  keep  his  paws  off  the 
Public,  he  wouldn't  want  a  wire  netting.  Couldn't  you  give  him 
a  hint?" 

**  I  could,  but  he  wouldn't  take  it.  He's  a  little  darling,  but 
he's  pig-headed.  ..."  A  pause,  and  then  a  quick  explanatory 
side-note : — "  Do  you  know,  I  think  that's  Sir  Coupland  Merri- 
dew  coming  along  that  path.  I  hope  he  isn't  coming  this  way.  .  .  . 
I'm  afraid  he  is,  though.  You  know  who  I  mean?  He  was  at 
the  Towers.  .  .  ." 

"  I  know.  Yes,  it's  him.  He's  coming  this  way.  If  he  sees 
it's  us,  he'll  go  off  down  the  side-path.  But  he  won't  see — he's 
too  short-sighted.     Can't  be  helped  I " 

**  Oh  dear — what  a  plague  people  are  I  Let's  be  absorbed  in  the 
Kinkajou.     He'll  pass  us." 

But  the  great  surgeon  did  nothing  of  the  sort.     On  tbft  <^xw- 
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trary  he  said: — "I  saw  it  was  you.  Miss  Dickenson."  Then  lie 
reflected  about  her  conipauion,  and  said  he  was  Mr.  Pellew,  be 
thought,  and  further: — "Met  you  at  Anccater  in  July."  It  was 
a  great  relief  that  he  did  not  Bay: — "You  are  a  lady  and  gentl«~ 
man.  and  ean  perhaps  explain  yourselves.  I  can't! "  He  appeared 
to  decide  on  silence  about  them,  as  iriclevant.  and  went  on  to  some- 
thing more  to  the  purpose — "  Perhaps  you  know  if  the  family  are 
in  town— «ny  of  them?"  Mias  Dickenson  testified  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Lady  Gwendolen  Rivers,  and  Sir  Coupland  wrote  it  in 
a  notebook.  There  seemed  at  this  point  to  be  (ui  opportunity  to 
say  how  delightful  the  Gardens  were  this  time  of  the  ye.ar,  so  Misa 
Dickenson  seized  it. 

"  I  didn't  come  to  enjoy  the  gardens."  said  the  F.R.C.S.  "  I 
wish  I  had  time.  I  come  to  see  to  a  broken  scapula.  Keeper 
in  the  Ostrich  House — bird  pecked  him  from  behind.  Did  it  from 
love,  apparently.  Said  to  be  much  attached  to  keeper.  Twa- 
hundred-and-two.  Cavendish  Square,  is  right,  isn't  it!" 

"  Two-hundieil-and-two;  comer  house.  .  .  .  Must  you  go  ont 
Sorry  !^you  could  have  told  us  such  interciting  things."  The 
effivt  of  Ihis  Olio  word  "us."  indiscreetly  uwii,  was  that  Sir  Coup- 
land,  walking  away  to  his  carriage  outside  the  turnstiles,  won- 
dered whether  it  would  come  off,  and  if  it  did,  would  there  be  n 
family?  Which  shows  how  very  careful  you  have  to  be,  when  you 
are  a  lady  and  gentleman. 

The  former,  in  this  case,  remained  unconscious  of  her  lapgut 
lingtite;  saying,  in  fact: — "  I  think  we  did  that  very  well!  I  wtm- 
der  whether  he  will  go  and  see  Gwen !  " 

"  I  hope  he  will.  Do  you  know.  I  couldn't  help  suspecting  that 
he  had  something  to  say  about  Torrens'a  eyesight^omcthine  good. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  the  way  one  has  of  catching  at  straws.  StiU, 
unless  he  has,  why  should  be  want  to  see  Gwen!  He  couldn't 
want  to  tell  her  there  was  no  hope— to  rub  it  in  1 " 

"I  see  what  you  mean.  But  I'm  afraid  he  only  put  down  the 
address  for  us  to  tell  her  he  did  so — ^juat  to  get  the  credit  of  a 
call  without  the  trouble." 

"When  did  you  take  to  Cynicism,  madam?  .  .  .  No — come, 
I  say — that's  not  fair!  It's  only  my  second  cigar  since  I  came 
to  the  Gardens.  .  ,  ."  The  byplay  needed  to  make  this  intelligible 
may  be  imagined,  without  description. 

Does  not  the  foregoinit  lay  further  stress  on  the  curious  fact 
that  the  jiMsee  young  lady  and  the  oscillator  between  Pall  Hall 
and  that  Club  at  St.  Stephen's — this  describes  the  enriier  seeming 
of  these  two — have  really  vanished  from  the  story?     Is  it  not  8 
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profitable  commentary  on  the  mistakes  people  make  in  the  handling 
of  their  own  lives? 

Sir  Goupland  Merridew  was  not  actuated  by  the  contemptible 
motive  Aunt  Constance  had  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  the 
straw  Mr.  Pellew  caught  at  was  an  actual  straw,  though  it  may 
have  had  no  buoyancy  to  save  a  swimmer.  It  must  have  .had 
some  though,  or  Sir  Goupland  would  never  have  thrown  it  to 
Gwen,  struggling  against  despair  about  her  lover's  eyesight.  Of 
course  he  did  not  profess  to  do  so  of  set  purpose;  that  would  have 
pledged  him  to  an  expression  of  confidence  in  that  straw  which 
he  could  hardly  have  felt. 

When  he  called  at  Cavendish  Square  two  days  later  at  an  un- 
earthly hour,  and  found  Gwen  at  breakfast,  he  accounted  for 
his  sudden  intrusion  by  producing  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Miss  Irene  Torrens,  of  which  he  said  that,  owing  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  handwriting,  he  had  scarcely  been  able  to  make  out 
anything  beyond  that  it  related  to  her  brother's  blindness.  Prob- 
ably Lady  Gwendolen  knew  her  handwriting  better  than  he  did. 
At  «ny  rate,  she  might  have  a  shot  at  trying  to  make  it  out. 
But  presently,  when  she  had  time!  Ue,  however,  would  take  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  would  then  go  on  and  remove  a  portion 
of  a  diseased  thigh-bone  from  a  Royal  leg — that  of  Prince 
Hohenslebenschlangenspielcrsgeiststein — only  he  never  could  get 
the  name  right. 

The  story  surmises  that,  having  carefully  read  every  word  of 
Ifae  letter,  he  chose  this  way  of  letting  Gwen  know  of  a  fluctuation 
in  Adrian's  eye-symptoms ;  which,  he  had  inferred,  would  not  reach 
ber  otherwise.  But  he  did  not  wish  false  hopes  to  be  built  on  it. 
The  deciphering  of  the  illegibilities  by  Gwen,  under  correctives 
from  himself,  would  exactly  meet  the  case. 

^I  can  not  see  that  'Rene's  writing  is  so  very  illegible,"  said 
Gwen.  ''Now  be  quiet  and  let  me  read  it."  She  settled  down 
to  perusal,  while  Sir  Coupland  sipped  his  coffee,  and  watched  her 
colour  heighten  as  she  read.  That  meant,  said  he  to  himself, 
that  he  must  be  ready  to  throw  more  cold  water  on  this  letter  than 
lie  had  at  first  intended. 

Said  Gwen,  when  she  had  finished : — ''  Well,  that  seems  to  me 
Tcry  plain  and  straightforward.  And  as  for  illegibility,  I  know 
many  worse  hands  than  'Re's." 

**  What's  that  word  three  lines  down  ?  .  .  .    Yes,  that  one  I " 

**  Dreaming.' " 

^  I  thought  it  was  *  drinking.' " 


"ItCi 
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1 '  dreaming  '  plain  eiiough !  " 

I  make  uf  itl     Don't  read  il  nM  through. 


id  reading  it.  But  I'll  tell  it  short,  as  you'ro  in  a 
dropped  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  woke  with  a  start, 
it's  become  of  Septimiiis  Sevcrus  an  the  bookshelf  f 
It  was  a  u>  it  seems.  '  Re  said : — '  How  did  you  kuow  it  had 
been  moTed  and  he  seemed  quite  puzzled  and  said: — "I  ctin't 
tell.  I  foi  T  wH>.  l.linH_  and  r«w  the  whole  room.'  Then  'He 
said,  he  m^un  f  '  But,'  said  he,  '  you  say  it 

has  beea  moTi  '  do  but  aay  he  must  have 

heard  somdiow  ■  'du«e  it  was  impoasible  that 

he  should  ^*Tf>  ly  just  that   much   and   do 

more.  ...  ._  laking  off  suddenly.    "  What 

a  pleasure  pmj        i(  eing  silly  I  " 

Sir  Couplanu      o  eronce  to  correct  form.    "  It 

ia  far  more  likelj,"  Torvens  had  heard  someooa 

say  the  bust  was  mt  otteu  it  till  he  woke  up  out 

of  a  dream,  than  tl.,.,  .j  a  sudden  flash  of  vision," 

A  more  cautious  method  than  Ireuc's,  of  assuming  the  point  at 
issue. 

Gweu  paid  no  attention  to  this,  putting  it  aside  to  apologize 
to  Irene.  "  However,  'Re  had  the  sense  to  write  straight  to  you 
about  it.  I'll  say  that  for  her."  Then  she  read  the  letter  again 
while  Sir  Coupland  spun  out  his  cup  of  coffee.  She  was  still 
dwelling  on  it  when  he  looked  at  bis  watch  suddenly  and  said: 
"I  must  be  off.  Consider  Prince  Ilohenschl  an  gen's  necrosis!" 
Then  said  Owen,  pinning  him  to  truth  with  the  splendour  of 
her  eyes: — "You  are  perfectly  and  absolutely  certain.  Dr.  Mer- 
ridew,  that  a  momentary  gleam  of  true  vision  in  such  a  case  would 
be  impossibtef  " 

"  I  never  said  that,"  said  Sir  Coupland. 

"  Wliat  did  you  say?  "  said  Gwen, 

"  As  improbable  as  you  please,  short  of  impossible.  Now  I'm 
off.  Impossible "s  a  long  word,  you  know,  and  very  hard  to  spell." 
Sir  Coupland  went  off  in  a  hurry,  leaving  Irene's  letter  in  Gwen's 
possession,  which  was  dishonourable;  hecausc  he  had  really  read 
the  injunetion  it  contained,  on  no  account  to  show  it  to  Gwen 
in  case  she  should  build  false  hopes  on  it.  But  then  Gwen  had 
not  read  this  passage  aloud  to  him,  so  he  did  not  know  it  offi- 
cially. 

Lunch  was  the  nest  conclave  of  the  small  household,  and  al- 
though Mr.  Pellew  was  there — it  was  extraordinary  how  seldom  he 
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was  anywhere  else  I — Irene's  letter  was  freely  handed  round  the 
table  and  made  the  subject  of  comment. 

"  It  won't  do  to  build  upon  it,"  said  Cousin  Clo.         • 

"Why  not?"  said  Gwen. 

"  It  never  does  to  be  led  away,"  said  Miss  Dickenson.  Her  repu- 
tation for  sagacity  had  to  be  maintained. 

^*  Doesn't  it  ? "  said  Gwen. 
:  Mr.  Pellew  was  bound,  in  consideration  of  his  company,  to  dwell 
uiKm  the  desirableness  of  keeping  an  even  mind.  Having  done 
full  justice  to  this  side  of  the  subject,  he  added  a  rider.  He  had 
always  said  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  Torrens  would  recover 
his  eyesight,  and  this  sort  of  thing  looked  uncommonly  like  it. 
Now  didn't  it?  Whereupon  Gwen,  who  shook  hands  with  him 
across  the  table  to  show  her  approval,  said  that  anyhow  she  must 
hear  Adrian's  own  account  of  this  occurrence  from  his  own  mouth 
forthwith,  and  she  should  go  back  to-morrow  to  the  Towers,  and 
insist  upon  driving  over  to   Pensham   Steynes,  whether  or  no! 

Miss  Grahame  remonstrated  with  her  later,  when  Aunt  Con- 
stance and  her  swain  had  departed  to  some  dissipation — the  story 
is  not  sure  it  was  not  Madame  Tussaud's — and  pointed  out  that 
sbe  really 4  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  see  Mr.  Torrens  for  six 
months.  She  admitted  this,  but  counterpointed  out  that  she  could 
just  see  him  for  half  an  hour  to  hear  his  own  account  of  the 
incident,  and  then  they  could  begin  fair.  She  was  a  girl  of  her 
word,  and  meant  to  keep  it.  Only,  no  date  Had  been  fixed.  As 
for  her  pledges  to  assist  her  cousin's  schemes  for  benefiting  Sapps 
Court  and  its  analogues,  in  Drury  Lane  or  elsewhere,  was  she  not 
going  to  carry  off  the  old  fairy  godmother  she  had  discovered  and 
give  her  such  a  dose  of  fresh  air  and  good  living  as  she  had  not 
had  for  twenty  years  past?  Could  any  Patron  Saint  of  Philan- 
thropy ask  more? 

Gwen,  of  course,  had  her  way.  She  did  not  cut  her  visit  to 
Cavendish  Square  needlessly  short.  She  remained  there  long 
enough  to  give  some  colour  to  the  pretext  that  she  was  exploring 
llliims  with  philanthropy  in  view,  and  actually  to  make  a  visit 
with  her  cousin  to  the  reconstructed  home  of  the  Wardlcs  in 
Sappe  Court.  But  no  response  came  to  knocking  at  door  or  win- 
dow, and  it  was  evident  that  Aunt  M'riar  had  not  returned.  Mi- 
chael Ragstroar,  the  making  of  whose  acquaintance  on  this  occasion 
gratified  both  ladies,  offered  to  go  to  The  Sun  for  Uncle  Mo  and 
bring  him  round;  biit  his  offer  was  declined,  as  their  time  was 
limited.  This  must  have  been  a  few  days  before  the  return  of 
Aunt  M^riar  and  the  children,  and  in  the  interim  her  young  lady* 


sbip  had 

to  provia. 
quarters, 
her  comfo 
As  for 
that  she  i 
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m  flight  to  the  home  of  her  aiiccetore,  (Mnlriving 
onvcy  away  with  her  her  new-made  old  friend,  and 
!r  with  comfortable  lodgment  in  the  housekeeper'a 
liog  Urs.  Masham.  the  housekeeper,  reqmasible  for 


old  lady  hereeU.  she  > 
not  dreaming. 


t  very  far  from  bejug  sure 


i 
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CHAPTER  I 

hicky's  aunt,  who  had  a  cold,  maschil  the  chief  musician, 
and  dobq  the  edomite.  a  sundat-rapture.  the  beer.  how 
hiss  julia  hawkins  thought  the  glass  a  fraud.  how  mickt 
delivered   his   message.     a   conditional  offer  of   marruge. 

JANUS  HIS  BASKET.  ALETHEA's  AUNT  TREBILCOCK.  A  SHREWD  AND 
HOOKT  KITTEN  WHO  GOT  OUT.  HER  MAJESTY'S  HORSE-SLAUGHTERER. 
OF  A  LEAN  LITTLE  GIRL.  HER  BROTHER'S  NOSE.  HOW  MR.  WIX 
KNOCKED  AT  AUNT  M'rUR's  DOOR.  THE  CHAIN.  HOW  AUNT  M'rIAR 
IMPRESSED  MR.  WUC  AS  AN  IDIOT.  WHO  WAS  THE  WOMAN?  HOW 
SHE  OPENED  THE  DOOR  FOR  MICKy's  SAKE,  AND  LOOKED  HARD  AT 
HER  HUSBAND.      HIS  LAWFUL  WIFe!      SCRIPTURE  READINGS  IN  HELL. 

how  she  went  to  fetch  all  the  money  she  had  in  the  house, 
how  mr.  wix  captured  uncle  mo's  old  watch.  how  aunt 
m'riar  tripped  uncle  mo  up 

The  return  of  the  two  young  pagans  to  Sapps  Court,  and  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  Uncle  Mo's  household,  had  to  be 
deferred  yet  one  or  two  more  days,  to  his  great  disappointment. 
On  the  morning  following  Aunt  M'riar's  provisional  return,  the 
weather  set  in  wet,  and  the  old  boy  was  obliged  to  allow  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  fire  in  the  grate  of  Aunt  M'riar's  wrecked  bedroom 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  days  before  Dolly  returned  to  sleep  in  it. 
He  attempted  a  weak  protest,  saying  that  his  niece  was  a  dry  sort 
of  little  party  that  moisture  could  not  injure.  But  he  conceded 
the  point,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Aunt  M'riar  said  never  a  word  to  him  about  the  message  she 
had  received  from  the  convict  through  the  boy  Micky,  and  the 
an^er  she  had  returned.  She  had  not  forgotten  Uncle  Mo's 
communications  with  that  Police  Inspector,  and  felt  confident  that 
her  reception  of  a  message  from  Mr.  Wix  at  his  old  haunt  would 
soon  be  known  to  the  latter  if  she  did  not  keep  her  counsel  about 
it.  The  words  she  used  in  her  heart  about  it  were  nearly  identical 
with  Hotspur's.  Uncle  Moses  would  not  utter  what  he  did  not 
know.  She  had  not  a  thought  of  blame  for  Mo,  for  she  knew  that 
her  disposition  to  shield  this  man  was  idiosyncrasy— could  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  shared,  even  by  old  and  tried  friends. 

889 
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There  was  a  fino  chivatric  element  about  this  defensive  &UeDce 
of  hers.  The  maD  was  now  nothing  to  her— dust  and  ashes,  dead 
and  done  with!  This  laet  phrase  was  the  one  her  heart  ueed  about 
him — not  borrowed  from  Browning  any  more  than  its  other  speech 
from  Shakespeare.  "  I've  done  with  him  for  good  and  all."  said 
she  to  herself.  "  But  the  Law  shall  not  catch  him  along  o'  me.'' 
He  was  vile — vile  to  her  and  to  all  women— but  slie  could  bcBf 
her  own  wrong,  and  she  was  not  bound  to  fight  the  battles  of  otfaem. 
He  was  a  miscreant  and  a  felon,  the  mere  blood  on  those  handu 
was  not  his  worst  moral  stain.  He  was  foul  from  the  terras  of 
his  heritage  of  life,  with  the  superadded  foulness  of  the  gaUejrs. 
But  she  had  loved  him  onec,  and  he  was  her  husband. 

Micky  kept  his  word,  going  over  to  his  great-auut  the  follow- 
ing Sunday;  to  oblige,  as  he  said.  Mrs.  Treadwell  had  a  cold,  and 
was  confined  to  the  bouse;  but  the  boy  was  a  welcome  visitor. 
"  There  now,  Michael,"  said  she,  "  I  was  only  just  this  minute 
thinking  to  myself,  if  Micky  was  here  he  could  go  on  reading  me 
the  Psalms,  where  I  am,  instead  of  me  putting  my  eyes  ouL  For 
the  sight  is  that  soro  and  inflamed,  and  my  glasses  getting  that 
wore  out  from  bciug  seen  through  so  much,  thnt  I  can't  hartUy 
make  out  a  word." 

Micky's  only  misgivings  on  his  visits  to  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane 
were  connected  with  a  Family  Bible  to  which  his  old  relative 
was  devoted,  and  with  her  disposition  to  make  him  read  the 
Psalms  aloud.  Neither  of  them  attached  any  particular  meaniog 
to  the  text;  she  being  contented  with  its  religious  ouro  and  fitness 
for  Sunday,  and  he  absorbed  in  the  detection  of  correct  pronun- 
ciation by  spelling,  a  syllable  at  a  time.  So  early  an  aHusion  to 
this  affliction  disheartened  Micky  on  this  occasion,  and  made  him 
feel  that  bis  long  walk  from  Sapps  Court  had  been  wasted,  so 
far  as  his  own  enjoyment  of  it  was  concerned. 

"Oh,  'ookey,  Amtey,"  said  lie  dejectedly,  "I  say  now — 1o(A 
here!  Shan't  I  make  it  Baron  Munch  Hawson.  only  just  thia 
once?"  For  his  aunt  possessed,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  copy  of  Boron  Munchausen's  Travels  and  a  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Conjointly,   they  were  an  Institution,  and  were  known  as   Her 

But  she  resisted  the  secular  spirit.  "  On  Sunday  morning,  my 
deart"  she  exclaimed,  shocked.  "How  ever  you  can!  Now  if 
on'y  your  father  was  to  take  you  to  Chapel,  instead  of  such  a  bad 
example,  see  what  good  it  would  do  you  both." 

The  ounce  of  influence  that  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  alone  poe- 
eeesed  told  ou  Michael's  stubborn  spirit,  aad  h«  did  not  contest 
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the  point  ''  Give  us  the  'Oly  Bible  I "  said  he  briefly.  ''  Where's 
where  you  was?" 

''  That's  a  good  boy !  Now  you  just  set  down  and  read  on 
wheie  I  was.  'To,  the,  chief,  musician,'  and  the  next  word's  a 
hard  word  and  youll  have  to  spell  it."  For,  you  see,  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth Jane's  method  was  to  go  steadily  on  with  a  text,  and  not  dis- 
tinguish titles  and  stage  directions. 

So  her  nephew,  being  docile,  tackled  the  fifty-second  Psalm,  and 
did  not  flinch  from  tn,  a,  8,  mass — c,  h,  i,  I,  chill;  total,  Mass- 
Chill — ^nor  from  d,  o,  do;  e,  g,  hegg;  total,  Do-Hegg.  But  when 
he  came  to  Ahimelech,  he  gave  him  up,  and  had  to  be  told.  How- 
erer,  he  laboured  on  through  several  verses,  and  the  old  char- 
woman listened  in  what  might  be  called  a  Sunday-i^pture,  con- 
scious of  religion,  but  not  attaching  any  definite  meaning  to  the 
words.  As  for  Micky,  he  only  perceived  that  David  and  Saul, 
Doeg  the  Edomite,  and  Ahimelech  the  Priest,  were  r^igious,  and 
therefore  bores.  He  had  a  general  idea  that  the  Psalmist  could 
not  keep  his  hair  on.  He  might  have  enjoyed  the  picturesque 
savagery  of  the  story  if  Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  had  known  it  well 
enough  to  tell  him.  But  when  you  read  for  flavour,  and  ifirnore 
import,  the  plot  has  to  go  to  the  wall. 

Aunt  Elizabeth  Jane  kept  her  nephew  to  his  unwelcome  devo- 
tional enterprise  until  the  second  ^*  Selah  " — a  word  which  always 
seemed  to  exasperate  him — provoked  his  restiveness  beyond  his 
powers  of  restraint  **  I  say,  Aunt  Betsy,"  said  he,  *^  shan't  I  see 
about  gettin'  in  the  beer  ?  "  This  touched  a  delicate  point,  for  his 
visit  being  unexpected,  rations  were  likely  to  be  short 

Some  reproof  was  necessary.  **  There  now,  ain't  you  a  tire- 
some boy,  speaking  in  the  middle  I "  But  this  was  followed  by : 
^  Well,  my  dear,  I  can't  take  anything  myself,  the  cold's  that  heavy 
on  me.  But  that's  no  reason  against  a  glass  for  you,  after  your 
walk.  On'y  I  tell  you,  you'll  have  to  make  your  dinner  off  potatoes 
and  a  herring,  that  you  will,  by  reason  there's  nothing  else  for 
you.    And  all  the  early  shops  are  shut  an  hour  ago." 

Then  Michael  showed  how  great  his  foresight  and  resource  had 
been.  '' Bought  a  mutting  line-chop  coming  along,  off  of  our 
butcher.  Fivepence  'a'pen'y.  Plenty  for  two  if  you  know  how 
to  cook  it  right,  and  don't  cut  it  to  waste."  In  this  he  showed  a 
tboughtfulness  beyond  his  years,  for  the  knowledge  that  the 
amoimt  of  flesh,  on  any  bone,  may  be  doubled — even  quadrupled — 
by  the  skill  of  its  carver,  is  rarely  found  except  in  veterans. 

Aunt  Elicabeth  Jane  paid  a  tribute  of  admiration.  **  My 
woid  1  ^  said  she,  ^  who  ever  would  have  said  a  boy  could !    Now 
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you  shall  that  chop  while  I  tell  you  how."    So  the  fifty  auJui 

Psalm  k,  and    Uichael    was   at  liberty  to  forget   jHocg  tbn 

Ednmite. 

But  thf  ss  of  be«r  claimed  attention  first,  because  it  would 
never  do  '  ave  that  ehop  to  get  cold  while  he  went  for  it  n 
door.  Audi  j^lizabeth  Jane  allowed  Michael  to  take  the  largest 
glass,  as  he  1  id  read  so  good  and  bought  his  own  chop,  and  irith 
it  he  crossed  he  wall  into  the  garden  of  The  Pigeons,  as  the  story 
has  apcn  him  <ln  V^'fow 

Mies  Juliaraft  whistle  through  the  keyhole, 

looked   a  good  rl  itb  and  ashes  than  she  had 

done   in   severe'  She  was  going  lo  stop  as 

long  es  ever  a)  for  her  father,  so  as  to  get 

the  wetir  out  Ot  it  of  some  use     Some  coo- 

nection  might  d  b  was  one  of  those  that  held 

with  making  th'  ashes  do  for  two. 

She  looked  i  t  large  tumbler  Micky  had 

broug'lit  for  bis  i  ilties  about  filling  of  it  right 

up,  even  with  the  ^^  as  a  supply  under  contract. 

A  glaMs  full  was  to  be  paid  for  as  a  short  hulf-piiit.  But  as  Misis 
Hawkins  truly  said,  no  glass  had  any  call  l„  be  half  as  big  as 
Saint  Paul's.  Her  customer,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  off  in 
this  way.  A  glass  was  a  glass,  and  a  half-pint  was  a  half  a  pint 
There  was  no  extry  reduction  when  the  glass  was  undersized. 
You  took  the  good  with  the  bad. 

A  voice  Micky  knew  growled  from  a  recess :—"  Give  the  young 
beggar  full  measure,  Juliar.  What  he  means  is,  you  go  by  a 
blooming  average." 

Miss  Hawkins  filled  up  the  gloss  this  once,  but  said: — "You 
tell  your  Aunt  Treadwell  she'll  have  to  keep  below  the  average  till 
Christmas.    /  never  see  such  a  glass!  " 

Micky  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  he  could  deliver  his  message 
direct.  He  had  not  hoped  to  come  upon  the  man  himself.  He  paid 
for  his  beer  on  contract  terms,  and  said  confidentially : — "  I  say, 
missis,  I  got  a  message  for  him  in  there." 

"  Mrs.  Treadwell's  nephew  Michael  from  next  door  says  he's 
got  a  message  for  you,  and  you  can  say  if  you'll  see  him.  Or 
not."  This  was  spoken  snappishly,  as  though  a  coolness  were 
afoot. 

The  man  replied  with  mock  amiability,  meant  to  irritate,  "  You 
can  send  him  in  here,  Juliar.  You're  open  to."  But  when  in 
compliance  with  the  woman's  curt : — "  You  hear — you  can  go  in," 
the  boy  entered  the  little  back-parlour,  he  turned  on   him  sud- 
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denly  and  fiercely,  saying : — "  You're  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  young  nark  of 
some  damned  teck — some  *  *  ♦  copper,  by  Goard ! " 

If  the  boy  had  flinched  before  this  accusation,  which  meant  that 
he  was  a  police-spy  employed  by  a  detective,  he  might  have  re- 
pented it.  But  Micky  was  no  coward,  and  stood  his  ground;  all 
the  more  firmly  that  he  fully  grasped  the  man's  precarious  posi- 
tion, in  the  very  house  where  he  had  been  once  before  captured. 
He  answered  resolutely : — "  I  could  snitch  upon  you  this  minute, 
master,  if  I  was  to  choose.  But  you  aren't  no  concern  of  mine, 
further  than  I've  got  a  message  for  you." 

"  The  boy's  all  safe,"  said  Miss  Hawkins  briefly,  outside. 
Whereupon  the  man,  after  a  subsiding  growl  or  two,  said : — ^^  You 
gave  the  party  my  message  ?  What  had  she  got  to  say  back  again  ? 
You  may  mouth  it  out  and  cut  your  lucky." 

Micky  gave  his  message  in  a  plain  and  business-like  manner. 
*'  Mrs.  Wardle  she's  back  after  the  accident,  and  Mrs.  Prichard 
she's  in  the  country,  and  she  don't  know  where." 

"  Who  don't  know  where  ?    Mrs.  Prichard  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Wardle.  I  said  you  was  a-coming  to  see  your  mother, 
onlest  the  old  lady  wasn't  your  mother.  Then  you  shouldn't 
eome." 

"What  did  she  say  about  Skillicks?" 

"  Said  Mrs.  Prichard  come  from  Skillickses.    Three  year  agonc." 

•*You  hear  that.  Miss  Hawkins?"  Mr.  Wix  seemed  pleased, 
as  one  who  had  scored,  adding : — "  I  knew  it  was  the  old 
woman.  .  .  .    Anything  else  she  said  ? " 

Micky  appeared  to  consider  his  answer ;  then  replied : — "  Said 
I  wasn't  to  split  upon  you." 

"What  the  Hell  does  she  say  that  for?  She  don't  know  who 
I  am." 

Micky  considered  again,  and  astutely  decided,  perceiving  his 
mistake,  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  Aunt  M'riar's  seeming 
interest  in  Mr.  Wix's  safety  from  the  Law.  Then  he  said: — 
"  She  don't  know  nothing  about  you,  but  when  I  says  to  her  the 
Police  was  after  you,  she  cuts  in  sharp,  and  says,  she  does,  that 
was  no  concern  o'  mine,  and  I  was  to  say  nothing  to  them,  and  they 
wouldn't  say  nothing  to  me." 

Mr.  Wiz  said,  "  Rum ! "  and  Miss  Hawkins,  who  had  been  keep- 
ing her  ears  open  close  at  hand,  looked  in  through  the  bar- 
casement  to  say : — ^"  You  go  there,  Wix,  and  back  to  gaol  you 
go!  I  only  tell  you."  And  retired,  leaving  the  convict  knitting 
tighter  the  perplexed  scowl  on  his  face.  He  called  after  her: — 
^  Come' bade  here,  you  Juliar!" 
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"  I  can  hear  you." 

"  What  tbe  Devil  do  you  rocBii ! " 

"  Can't  you  see  for  yourself?  This  woman  don't  want  the  boy 
to  get  fifty  pound.  If  I  was  in  her  shoes,  I  shouldn't  neither." 
Micky  only  heard  this  imperfectly. 

"  You  wouldn't  do  anything  under  a  hundred,  you  wouldn't. 
Good  job  for  me  they  don't  double  the  amount.  .  .  .  Eaey  does  it, 
Juliar^only  a  bit  of  my  funl"  For  Miss  Hawkins,  even  as  a 
woman  stung  by  a  cruel  insult,  had  shown  her  tiaahing  eyes. 
heightened  colour,  and  panting  bosom  at  the  bar-opening  as  be- 
fore. Mr.  Wix  seeineil  grntifieti.  "  Pity  you  don't  flare  up  ofttmer, 
Juliar."  said  he,  "  You've  no  idea  what  a  much  better  woman 
you  look.    Damn  it,  but  you  do!" 

The  woman  made  an  eflfort,  and  choked  her  anger.  "  Qod  for- 
give you,  Wix!"  said  she,  and  fell  back  out  of  sight.  Hicbtiet 
thought  he  heard  her  sob.  He  was  not  too  young  to  understand 
this  little  drama,  which  took  leas  time  to  act  than  to  telL 

The  convict  had  lost  tbe  thread  of  his  examination,  and  had 
to  hark  back.  Why  was  it.  Mrs.  Prichard  had  gone  away  into 
the  cou.ilry?  .  .  .  Oh,  th.-  1i,.um>  (laii  fi.llcii  .Liwri,  had  it!  But, 
then,  how  came  Mrs.  Wardle  to  be  living  in  it  still?  Because, 
said  Michael,  it  was  only  the  wall  fell  ofl  of  the  front,  and  now 
Mr.  Bartlett  he'd  made  all  that  good,  and  Mrs.  Prichard  was  only 
kep'  out  by  the  damp.  Did  Mrs.  Wardle  reaitu  not  know  where 
Mrs.  Prichard  was!  She  had  not  told  Michael,  that  was  all  be 
could  say.  Old  Mo  he'd  never  slept  out  of  the  house,  only  tbe 
family.  And  they  was  coming  back  soon  now.  Was  old  Mo  an 
invalid,  who  never  went  out!  "No  fear!"  said  Michael.  "He's 
all  to  rights,  only  a  bit  oldish,  like.  He  spends  the  arternoons 
round  at  The  Sun,  ami  then  goes  home  to  supper."  The  inter- 
view ended  with  a  present  of  half-a-buU  to  Micky  from  the  con- 
vict, which  the  boy  seemed  to  stickle  at  accepting.  But  he  took 
it,  and  it  strengthened  his  resolution  not  to  turn  informer,  which 
was  probably  Mr.  Wix's  object. 

He  came  away  with  an  impression  that  Miss  Hawkins  had 
said : — "  The  boy's  lying.  How  could  the  front-wall  of  a  house 
fall  down ! "  But  he  had  heard  no  more  and  was  glad  to  come 
away.  He  went  back  to  his  Aunt  Betsy  and  cooked  his  chop  under 
her  tutelage.     What  a  time  he  had  been  away,  said  shel 

If  Micky  had  remembered  word  for  word  the  whole  of  this  in- 
terview, he  might  have  had  misgivings  of  the  effect  of  one  thing 
he  had  said  unawares.  It  was  his  reference  to  Uncle  Mo's  absence 
at  The  Sun  during  the  late  afternoon.     Manifestly,  it  left  tbe 
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house  in  Mr.  Wiz's  imagination  untenanted,  during  some  two 
hours  of  the  day,  except  by  Aunt  M'riar,  and  the  children  per- 
haps.   And  what  did  they  matter? 

**  Tou're  mighty  wise,  Juliar,  about  the  party  of  the  house  and 
the  fifty-pun'  reward."  So  said  the  convict  when  the  woman  came 
back,  after  seeing  that  Micky  had  crossed  the  wall  unmolested  by 
authority.  *'  Folk  ain't  in  any  such  a  hurry  to  get  a  man  hanged 
when  they  know  what'U  happen  if  they  fail  of  doing  it.  Not  even 
for  fifty  pound !  " 

"What  wUl  happen?" 

"  Couldn't  say  to  a  nicety.  But  she  would  stand  a  tidy  chance 
of  getting  ripped  up,  next  opportunity."  He  seemed  pleased  at 
his  expression  of  this  fact,  as  he  took  the  first  pulls  at  a  fresh 
pipe,  on  the  window-seat  with  his  boots  against  the  shutter  and 
a  grip  of  interlaced  fingers  behind  his  close-cut  head  for  support. 
Why  in  Heaven's  name  does  the  released  gaol-bird  crop  his  hair? 
One  would  have  thought  the  first  instinct  of  regained  freedom 
would  have  been  to  let  it  grow. 

Miss  Hawkins  looked  at  him  without  admiration.  "  I  often 
wonder,"  said  she,  "at  the  many  risks  I  run  to  shelter  you,  for 
you're  a  bloody-minded  knave,  and  that's  the  truth.  It  was  a 
near  touch  but  I  might  have  lost  my  licence,  last  time." 

"  The  Beaks  were  took  with  your  good  looks,  Juliar.  They're 
good  judges  of  a  fine  woman.  An  orphan  you  was,  too,  and  the 
mourning  sooted  you,  prime !  "  He  looked  lazily  at  her,  puffing — 
not  without  admiration,  of  a  sort.  Her  resentment  seemed  to 
gratify  him  more  than  any  subserviency.  He  continued : — "  Well, 
nobody  can  say  I  haven't  offered  to  make  an  honest  woman  of  you, 
Juliar." 

"Much  it  was  worth,  your  offer!  As  if  you  was  free!  And 
me  to  sell  The  Pig^eons  and  go  with  you  to  New  York!  No — 
no!    Fm  better  off  as  I  am,  than  that." 

"Fm  free,  accordin'  to  Law.  Never  seen  the  girl,  nor  heard 
from  her — over  twenty  years  now — twenty-three  at  least.  Scot- 
free  of  her,  anyhow!  Don't  want  none  of  her,  cutting  in  to  spoil 
my  new  start  in  life.  Re-spectable  man — ^justice  of  peace,  p'r'aps." 
He  puffed  at  his  pipe,  pleased  with  the  prospect.  Then  he  sounded 
the  keynote  of  his  thought,  adding : — "  Why — how  much  could 
you  get  for  the  freehold  of  this  little  tiddlcywink  ? " 

If  Miss  Julia  had  been  ever  so  well  disposed  towards  being 
made  technically  an  honest  woman  by  her  betrayer  of  auld  lang 
i!Snie»  this  dedaration  of  his  motives  might  easily  have  hardened 
ber  heart  against  him.     What  fatuity  of  affection  could  Vivs^ 
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survived  i  'et  his  candour  was  probably  his  onl;  retkeming 

feature.    I  m  scaroelf  aa  invariable  hypocrite;  be  was  merely 

heartless,  t»  il,  and  cruet  tu  the  full  extent  of  man's  poesibili- 
ties.  Nevfli  eee,  he  could  tind  would  have  lied  black  white  with 
a  purpose.  was,  this  time,  thrown  off  his  ^ard.  as  it  were, 

and  truthful  oy  accident.  Whether  the  way  in  which  the  woman 
silently  repelled  his  offer  wfts  due  to  her  disgust  at  its  terms,  or 
whether  she  had  her  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  his  jurisprndenoe, 
the  story  can  only  d-"""'  Prnbnblv  the  latter.  She  merely  said: — 
"  I'm  going  to  ope  ft  his  inquiry  unanswered. 

This  <xaa  notice  to  in  of  the  lower  apartments 

was  ended.    He  weni  v  >laco  of  coneealmeat. 


0  busy  about  below  here !  " 

1  the  atnirs  to  breakfast  in 
I'riar. 

iterday.    Mind  your  shirt- 

,  .  .    No,  it's  alt  ripht — the 


"  What  was  you  and 
said  Uncle  3Io  next  d 
the  kitclien  an  hour  la 

"  Telling  me  of  his 
sleeve.     It's  goin^  in   i 

"What's  Aunt  Busy's  „ 

buttcr'a  too  hard  to  hurt.  .  .  .     bow 

"  Hammersmith."  Aunt  M'riar  wasn't  talkative;  but  then,  this 
morning,  it  was  bloaters.  They  should  only  just  hot  through, 
or  they  dry. 

"  Who  was  the  bloke  he  was  talking  abouti  Somebody  be  called 
him."    Uncle  Mo's  ears  had  been  too  sharp. 

"There! — I've  no  time  to  be  telling  what  a  boy  says.  No  one 
any  good,  I'll  go  bail!"  Whereupon,  as  Uncle  Mo's  curiosity 
was  not  really  keenly  excited,  the  subject  dropped. 

But,  as  a  nmtter  of  fact,  Michael  had  contrived  in  a  short  time 
to  give  an  account  of  his  experience  of  yesterday.  And  he  had 
left  Aunt  M'riar  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  apprehension  which 
had  to  be  concealed,  somehow.  For  she  was  quite  clear  that  she 
would  not  take  ilo  into  her  confidence.  She  saw  she  had  to  choose 
between  risking  an  interview  with  this  convict  husband  of  hers, 
and  giving  him  up  to  tbe  Law.  probably  to  the  gallows. 

The  man  would  come  again  to  seek  out  his  old  mother,  to 
entort  money  from  her;  that  was  beyond  a  doubt.  But  would  he 
of  necessity  recognise  the  wife  of  twenty-three  years  ago  in  the 
very  middle-aged  person  Aunt  il'riar  saw  iu  the  half  of  a  looking- 
glass  that  Mr.  Bartlett's  careful  myrmidons  had  not  broken! 
Would  she  recognise  him?  Need  either  see  the  other?  Well — 
no!  Communications  might  be  restricted  to  speech  through  s 
door  with  the  chain  up. 
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She  took  the  hoy  Michael  freely  into  her  confidence  ahout  her 
unwillingness  to  see  this  man.  But  that  she  could  do  on  the 
strength  of  his  bad  character;  her  own  relation  to  him  of  course 
remained  concealed.  She  puzzled  her  confidant  not  a  little  by  her 
seeming  inconsistency — so  repugnant  was  she  to  the  miscreant 
himself,  yet  so  anxious  that  he  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Police.  Micky  kept  his  perplexity  to  himself,  justifying 
his  mother's  estimate  of  his  character. 

But  this  much  was  clearly  understood  between  them,  that  should 
the  convict  be  seen  by  Micky  on  his  way  to  the  house,  he  should 
forthwith  take  one  of  two  courses.  If  Uncle  Mo  was  absent  at 
the  time,  he  was  to  warn  Aunt  M'riar  of  Mr.  Wix's  approach. 
If  otherwise,  he  was  to  warn  the  unwelcome  visitor  of  the  risk 
he  would  run  if  he  persisted  in  his  attempt  to  procure  an  inter- 
view. Of  course  the  chances  were  that  Micky  would  be  away  on 
business,  selling  apples,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  he  was  able  to  observe  one  of  the 
conditions  of  this  compact. 

It  was  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  boy's  visit  to  his  great- 
aunt  that  Mrs.  Tapping  had  words  with  her  daughter  Alethea. 
They  arose  out  of  Alethea's  young  man,  an  upstart.  At  least,  he 
was  so  desigrnated  by  Mrs.  Tapping,  for  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
this  young  lady;  who,  though  plain  by  comparison  with  her  mother 
at  the  same  age,  and  no  more  figure  than  what  you  see,  was  that 
sharp  with  her  tongue  when  provoked,  it  made  your  flesh  curdle 
within  you  to  hear  her  expressions.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we 
have  to  rely  on  her  mother  for  these  facts.  It  was,  however,  the 
extraction  of  Alethea  that  determined  the  presumptuousness  of 
her  young  man's  aspirations.  He  was  marrying  into  two  families, 
the  Tappings  and  the  Davises,  which,  though  neither  of  them 
lordly,  had  always  held  their  heads  high  and  their  behaviour  ac- 
cording. Whereas  this  young  Tom  was  metaphorically  nobody, 
though  actually  in  a  shoe-shop  and  giving  satisfaction  to  his 
employers,  with  twenty-one  shillings  a  week  certain  and  a  rise 
at  Christmas.  You  cannot  do  that  unless  you  are  a  physical  entity, 
but  when  your  grandmother  is  in  an  almshouse  and  your  father 
met  his  death  in  an  inferior  c^ipacity  at  a  Works,  you  have  no 
call  to  give  yourself  airs,  and  the  less  you  say  the  better. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  status  quo  was  given  to  Mrs.  Riley  by 
Mrs.  Tapping,  in  her  woollen  shawl  for  the  first  time,  because  of 
the  sharp  edge  in  the  wind,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  that  JslW>\^ 
wooU  baTe  foond  useful,  owing  to  its  two  \\da,  oive  eoic^  %\^^  ^^ci& 
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handle.  They  were  at  the  entrance  to  Ure.  Riley's  shop,  and  that 
good  woman  was  bare-armed  aiid  bonnetlcsa  in  the  cold  north  wind. 
She  had  not  lost  her  Irish  accent. 

"  It  is  mesilf  arrays  with  you  intoirely,"  said  she  eympfl- 
thetically. 

"  Not  but  what  I  do  freely  admit,"  said  Mrs.  Tapping,  parsaing 
her  topic  in  a  spirit  of  maKnanimity,  "  that  young  Run<ile  him- 
self  never  makes  bold,  and  is  always  civil  spoke,  which  we  might 
pKpect,  seeing  what  is  called  for.  measuring  soles.  For  I  always 
do  say  that  the  temptation  to  forget  tlieirself  is  far  more  than 
human,  especially  flettenin'  down  the  toe  to  get  the  len'th,  though 
of  course  the  eituation  would  be  sacrificed,  and  no  character." 
This  wan  an  allusiou  to  the  delicacy  of  the  position  of  one  who 
adju«its  a  sliding  spanner  to  the  foot  of  Beauty,  to  determine 
its  length  to  a  nicety.  The  subject  suggests  curious  questions. 
Suppose — to  look  at  its  romantic  side,  as  easier  of  diacassion — ■ 
that  you.  young  lady,  were  passionately  adored  by  the  young  mao 
at  your  shoe-shop,  and  bo  were  to  kiss  your  foot  as  Vivien  did 
Meriin's,  could  ynu— would  you— comiilain  at  ilic  dc^k  and  lose 
him  his  situation?  And  how  about  the  Pope?  Is  his  Holiness 
never  measured — sal  a  revereniia! — for  his  shoes?  Or  does  the 
CEcumenical  Council  guess,  and  strike  an  average?  However,  the 
current  of  the  story  need  not  be  interrupted  to  settle  that. 

"  He  intinds  will,"  said  Mrs,  Riley.  This  was  merely  a  vague 
compliment  to  Alethea's  suitor.  "Ye  see,  me  dyurr,  it's  taking 
the  young  spalpeen's  part  she'll  be,  for  shure!  It  is  the  nature  of 
thim."    That  is  to  say,  lovers. 

"But  never  to  the  point  of  calling  tyrant,  Mrs.  Riley.  Nor 
ojua  vulgarity.  Nor  epithets  I  will  not  repeat,  relating  to  family 
connections.  Concerning  which,  I  say,  God  forgive  AJethearl 
For  the  accommodation  at  a  nominal  rent  of  persona  in  reduced 
circumstances  is  not  an  almshouse,  say  what  she  may.  And  ber 
Aunt  Trebilcock  is  not  a  charitable  object,  nor  yet  a  deserving 
person,  having  mixed  with  the  best.  And  in  so  young  a  girl  texts 
are  not  becoming,  to  a  parent." 

"Which  was  the  tixt,  thin?"  said  Mrs.  Riley,  interested.  "I'm 
bel'avin'  ye,  me  dyurr ! "  This  was  to  encourage  Mrs.  Tapping, 
and  disclaim  incredulity. 

"  Since  you're  asking  me,  Mrs.  Riley  ma'am,  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  the  Scripture  text  used  only  this  moniing  by  my  own 
daughter,  to  my  face.  'Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.'  Whereupon  I  says  to  Alethear, 
'Alethear,'  I  says,  'be  truthful,  and  admit  that  old  Mrs.  Rundk 
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and  your  Aunt  Trebilcock  are  on  a  dissimular  footing,  one  being 
distinctly  a  Foundation  in  the  Whitechapel  Road,  and  the  other 
Residences,  each  taking  their  own  Milk.' "  Some  further  particu- 
lars came  in  here,  relating  to  the  bone  of  that  momin's  conten- 
tion, which  had  turned  on  Mrs.  Tapping's  objections  to  her  daugh- 
ter's demeaning,  or  bemoaning,  herself,  by  marrying  into  a  lower 
rank  of  life  than  her  own. 

All  this  conversation  of  these  two  ladies  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  story.  The  only  reason  for  referring  to  it  is  that  it  took 
place  at  this  time,  just  opposite  Mrs.  Riley's  shop,  and  led  her 
to  remark: — ^''You  lave  the  young  payple  alone,  Mrs.  Tapping, 
and  theyTl  fall  out.  You'll  only  kape  thim  on,  by  takin'  order 
with  thim.    Thrust  me.    Whativer  have  ye  got  in  the  basket?  " 

Mrs.  Tapping  explained  that  she  was  using  it  to  convey  a  kitten, 
bom  in  her  establishment,  to  Miss  Druitt  at  thirty-four  opposite, 
who  had  expressed  anxiety  to  possess  it.  It  was  this  kitten's  ex- 
pression of  impatience  with  its  position  that  had  excited  Mrs. 
Riley's  curiosity.  "  Why  don't  ye  carry  the  little  sowl  across  in 
your  hands,  me  dyurr?"  said  she;  not  unreasonably,  for  it  was 
only  a  stone's-throw.  Mrs.  Tapping  added  that  this  was  no  com- 
mon kitten,  but  one  of  preternatural  activity,  and  possessed  of 
diabolical  tentacular  powers  of  entanglement.  '^  I  would  not  un- 
dertake," said  she,  ^*  to  get  it  across  the  road,  ma'am,  only  catching 
hold.  Nor  if  I  got  it  safe  across,  to  onhook  it,  without  tearing.*' 
Mrs.  Ril^  was  obliged  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  Janus  basket. 
She  knew  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  even  with  a  kitten. 

This  one  was  destined  to  illustrate  the  resources  of  its  kind. 
For  as  Mrs.  Tapping  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  conversation 
back  to  her  domestic  difficulties,  she  was  aware  that  the  Janus 
basket  grew  suddenly  lighter.  Mrs.  Riley  exclaimed  at  the  same 
moment: — ^'^  Shure,  and  the  little  haste's  in  the  middle  of  the 
road!"  So  it  was,  hissing  like  a  steam-escape,  and  every  hair  on 
its  body  bristling  with  wrath  at  a  large  black  dog,  who  was  smell- 
ing it  in  a  puzzled,  thoughtful  way,  sans  rancune,  A  cart,  with 
an  inscription  on  it  that  said  its  owner  was  "  Horsc-Slaughtercr 
to  Her  Majesty,"  came  thundering  down  the  street,  shaking  three 
drovers  seriously.  The  dog,  illuminated  by  some  new  idea,  started 
badk  to  bark  in  a  sudden  panic-stricken  way.  Who  could  tell 
what    Hew    scourge    this    was    that    dogdom    had    to    contend 

With! 

Her  Majesty's  Horse-Slaughterer  pulled  his  cart  up  just  in  time. 
It  would  else  have  run  over  a  man  who  was  picking  the  kitten  up. 
AH  the  males  concerned  exchanged  execrations,  and  then  th^  c^xV 
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went  on.  dog's  anxiety  to  suiell  the  phenoinenoii  surrived, 

till  the  m  died  him  and  told  him  to  go  to  Hdl. 

"Now  Joes  this  here  little  beggar  belong  lot"  said  thm 

man,  whoi  's,  Riley  did  not  like  the  looks  of.     Mrs.  Tapping 

claimed  tht  '.,  and  expressed  wooder  as  to  how  it  had  got  out 
of  the  baekt-  Heaven  only  knew!  It  Is  only  superhuman  knowl- 
edge, divine  oi  diabolical,  that  knows  bow  cat^i  get  out  of  baskets; 
or  indeed  steel  aafea.  or  anything. 

"As  I  do  m'  '■'-;-'-    —■'-•■—"  — :-!  la^g.  Tapping — deciding  at 

the  last  momcn. '*  I  man  " — ''it  would  be  any 

use  to  try  getting  of  asket  out  here  in  the  street, 

let  alone  its  aptitudu  hen  got  in.  1  might  trouble 

you  to  be  so  kind  p  a  my  shop  next  door  here, 

by  tho  scruff  of  its  ...     Thank  you,  mister!" 

She  hrtd  had  some  i  "  Sir,"  but  thought  better 

of  it. 

The  kitten,  deposit*  er,  concerned  itself  with  ■ 

blue-bultle  fly.    The  m^.  it  it  was  coming  on  to  rain. 

Mrs.  TuitpiiiR  had  not  tooK  nonce  -n  any  rain,  but  believed  the 
statement.  Why  is  it  that  one  accepts  as  true  any  statement 
made  by  a  visibly  disreputiible  male?  Mrs.  Tapping  did  not  even 
look  out  at  the  door,  for  confirmation  or  contradiction.  She  was 
BO  convinced  of  this  rain  that  she  suggested  that  the  man  should 
wait  a  few  minutes  to  see  if  it  didn't  bold  up,  because  he  had  no 
umbrella.  Hia  reply  was : — "  Well,  since  you're  so  oblit^ing.  Missis, 
1  don't  mind  if  1  do.  My  mate  I'm  waiting  for,  he'll  be  along 
directly."  He  declined  a  chair  or  stool,  and  waited,  looking  out 
at  the  door  into  the  cul  de  sac  street  that  led  to  Sapps  Court, 
opposite.  Mrs.  Topping  absented  herself  in  the  direction  of  a 
remote  wrangle  underground,  explaining  her  motive.  She  desired 
that  her  daughter,  whose  eyesight  was  better  than  her  own.  should 
thread  a  piece  of  pack-thread  through  a  rip  in  the  base  of  the 
Janus  basket,  which  had  to  account  for  the  kitten's  appearance  in 
public.  She  did  not  seem  apprehensive  about  leaving  the  shop 
ungarrisoned. 

But  had  she  been  a  shrewder  person,  she  might  have  felt  mis- 
givings about  this  man's  character,  eren  if  she  had  acquitted  him 
of  such  petty  theft  as  running  away  with  congested  tallow  candles. 
For  no  reasonable  theory  could  be  framed  of  a  mate  in  abeyance, 
who  would  emerge  from  anywhere  down  opposite.  A  mate  of  a 
man  who  seemed  to  be  of  no  employment,  to  belong  to  no  recog- 
nised class,  to  wear  description -baffling  clothes — not  an  ostler's, 
nor  an  undertaker's,  certainly;  but  some  suspicion  of  one  or  other. 
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Heaven  knew  why! — and  never  to  look  straight  in  front  of  Mm. 
Without  some  light  on  his  vocation,  imagination  could  provide 
no  mate.  And  this  man  looked  neither  up  nor  down  the  street, 
but  remained  watching  the  cul  de  sac  from  one  corner  of  his  eye. 
It  was  not  <^ming  on  to  rain 'as  alleged,  and  he  might  have  had 
a  better  outlook  nearer  the  door.  But  he  seemed  to  prefer 
retirement. 

The  wrangle  underground  fluctuated  slightly,  went  into  another 
key,  and  then  resumed  the  theme.  A  lean  little  girl  came  in,  who 
tapped  on  the  counter  with  a  coin.  She  called  out  '^  'A'p'orth  o' 
dips ! "  taking  a  tress  of  her  hair  from  between  her  teeth  to 
say  it,  and  putting  it  back  to  await  the  result.  She  had  a  little 
brother  with  her,  who  was  old  enough  to  walk  when  pulled, 
but  not  old  enough  to  discipline  his  own  nose,  being  dependent 
on  his  sister's  good  offices,  and  her  pocket-handkerchief.  He 
offered  a  sucked  peardrop  to  the  kitten,  who  would  not  hear 
of  it. 

There  certainly  was  no  rain,  or  Mrs.  Riley  would  never 
have  remained  outside,  with  those  bare  arms  and  all.  There 
she  was,  saying  good-evening  to  someone  who  had  just  come 
from  Sapps  Court.  The  man  in  the  shop  listened,  closely  and 
curiously. 

^'  Good-avening,  Mr.  Moses,  thin !  Whin  will  we  see  the  blessed 
chilther  back?  Shure  it's  wakes  and  wakes  and  wakes!"  Which 
written,  looks  odd;  but,  spoken,  only  conveyed  regretful  refer- 
ence to  the  time  Dave  and  Dolly  had  been  away,  without  taxing 
the  hearer's  understanding.  *^  They  till  me  your  good  lady's  been 
sane,  down  the  Court." 

Uncle  Mo  had  just  come  out,  on  his  way  to  a  short  visit  to  The 
Sun.  He  was  looking  cheerful.  '^  Ay,  missis!  Their  aunt's 
bringin'  of  'em  back  to-morrow  from  Ealing,  /'ll  be  glad  enough 
to  see  'em,  for  one." 

"  And  the  owld  sowl  upstairs.  Not  that  I  iver  set  my  eyes  on 
her,  and  that's  the  thrruth." 

"Old  Mother  Prichard?  Why — that's  none  so  easy  to  say.  So 
soon  as  her  swell  friends  get  sick  of  her,  I  suppose.  She's  being 
cared  for,  I  take  it,  at  this  here  country  place." 

"  'Tis  a  nobleman's  sate  in  the  Norruth,  they  sid.  Can  ye  till 
the  name  of  it,  to  rimimber?"  Mrs.  Riley  had  an  impression 
shared  by  many,  that  noblemen's  seats  are,  broadly  speaking,  in 
the  North.     She  had  no  definite  information. 

Uncle  Mo  caught  at  the  chance  of  warping  the  name,  uncor- 
rected.   ''It's  the  Towels  in  Rocestershire,"  said  he  with  e€tQ\xr 
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teiy-  " '  I  Bort  of  a  Duok's,  gmx)  Lurd  I ''  Then  to  cbanfie 
the  aubj  -"She  won't  have  wo   plaw  U>  come  back    to,  uot 

till  Mrs.  t'b  out  and  about  again," 

"  The  I  nt,  at  the  HoHintal.  Nu,  indode!  And  Imvb  iIib 
poor  worn  bcrEilff  It  was  the  'blissin'  of  God  abc  wasa't  kilt 
on  the  spoil  '' 

"  It  wam't  D  bad  bit  of  luck.  She'll  be  out  of  bcwpital  next  ' 
week,  I'm  told.  Tlivy're  taking  their  time  about  it,  an^bcnvl 
Good-night  to  y  n.!™-'  Tho  r-i^'s  holdin'  off."  And  Unde 
iSo  departed.     A  ted  on  Iiis  not  discontinuiiig 

any  of  bis  lapses  >roper;  which  implies  pub  sr 

club,  according  to 

Just  a  few  ntinuti  abreaet  of  tbe  stoFj — Aunt 

M'riar.  getting  road,  ii  Httle  work  after  so  madi 

tidying  up,  had  to  r  to  answer  a  knock.     Its  le- 

sponeible  agent  Was  >  "It's  him!"  said  he.     "I 

seen  him   myadf.     0  (ses.     And  Mr.    Moses,   be'a 

a-voDversing  with  Mis™.  duor,"     He  went  on  to  offer 

V,  milk..-  an  uffidiivit,  as  \m,^  hif^  pr.ictiiT,  n.A  .mly  on  llie  Tegu- 
ment, but  on  most  any  book  you  could  name. 

It  was  not  necessary:  Aunt  M'riar  believed  him.  "You  tell 
him,"  bhe  replied,  "  that  Mrs.  Prichard's  gone  away,  and  no  time 
fixed  for  coming  back.  Then  he'll  go.  If  be  dou't  go,  and  comes 
along,  just  you  say  to  him  Mr.  Wnrdle  he'll  be  back  in  a  minute. 
He'll  be  only  a  short  time  at  The  Sun." 

"  I'll  say  w'otsumever  you  please,  Missis  Wardle,  Ouij  that 
won't  carry  no  weight,  not  if  I  says  it  ever  so.  He's  a  sly  cus- 
tomer. Here  he  is  a-coming.  Jist  past  the  i>ost !  "  That  is,  the 
one  Dave  broke  his  head  oS. 

Aunt  M'riar's  heart  thumped,   and  she  felt  sick.     "  You  say 
there's  no  one  in  the  house  then,"  said  she.    This  was  panic,  and 
loss  of  judgment.     For  the  interview  was  palpable  to  anyone  ap- 
proaching down  the  Court.    Micky  must  have  felt  this,  but  he  only 
said: — "I'll  square  him  how  I  can,  missis,"  and  withdrew  from 
the  door.     Mr.  Wix's  lurching  footstep,  with  the  memory  of  its 
fetters  on  it.  approached  at  its  leisure.     He  stopped  and  looked 
round,  and  saw  tbe  boy,  who  acknowledged  his  stare.    "  I  see  you 
a-coming,"  said  Michael- 
Mr,   Wix   said :— "  Young  Ikey."     He  appeared   to  consider  a 
course  of  action.     "Now  do  you  want  another  half-a-bulH" 
"  Ah !  "     Micky  was  clear  about  that. 
"  Then  you  do  eentry-go  outside  o'  this,  in  the  street,  and  if 
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you  see  a  copper  turning  in  here,  you  run  ahead  and  give  the 
word.     Understand?     This  is  Wardle's,  ain't  it?" 

"  That's  Wardle's.    But  there  ain't  nobody  there." 

'^  Tou  young  liar.  I  saw  you  talking  through  the  door,  only  this 
minute." 

"  That  wam't  anybody,  only  Aunt  M'riar.  Party  you  wants  is 
away — gone  away  for  a  change.  Mr.  Moses  ain't  there,  but  he'll 
be  back  afore  you  can  reckon  him  up.  Tou  may  knock  at  that 
door  till  you  'ammer  in  the  button,  and  never  find  a  soul  in  the 
house,  only  Aunt  M'riar.  You  try!  'Ammer  away!"  There 
was  a  faux  air  of  self -justification  in  this,  which  did  not  bear 
analysis.  Possibly  Micky  thought  so  himself,  for  he  vanished 
up  the  Court.  He  would  at  least  be  able  to  bring  a  false  alarm 
if  any  critical  juncture  arose. 

The  ex-convict  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  then  kacoked  at 
the  door,  and  waited.  The  woman  inside  had  been  listening  to 
his  voice  with  a  quaking  heart — had  known  it  for  that  of  her 
truant  husband  of  twenty  years  ago,  through  all  the  changes  time 
had  made,  and  in  spite  of  such  colour  of  its  own  as  the  prison 
taint  had  left  in  it.  And  he  stood  there  unsuspecting;  not  a 
thought  in  his  mind  of  who  she  was,  this  Aunt  M'riar!  Why 
indeed  should  he  have  had  any? 

She  could  not  trust  her  voice  yet,  with  a  heart  thumping  like 
that.  She  might  take  a  moment's  grace,  at  least,  for  its  violence 
to  subside.  She  sat  down,  close  to  the  door,  for  she  felt  sick  and 
the  room  went  round.  She  wanted  not  to  faint,  though  it  was 
not  clear  that  syncope  would  make  matters  any  the  worse.  But 
the  laager  he  paused  before  knocking  again,  the  better  for  Aunt 
M'riar. 

The  knodc  came,  a  crescendo  on  the  previous  one.  She  had  to 
respond  some  time.    Make  an  effort  and  get  it  over! 

**That  ♦  ♦  ♦  young  guttersnipe's  given  me  a  bad  character," 
motteied  Wix,  as  he  heard  the  chain  slipped  into  its  sheath.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  a  tremulous  voice  came  from  within. 

^  What  is  it  .  .  .  you  want  ?  "  it  said.  Its  trepidation  was  out 
of  aD  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  ease.  So  thought  Mr.  Wix, 
and  decided  that  this  Aunt  M'riar  was  some  poor  nervous  hysteric, 
periiapa  an  idiot  outright. 

**  Does  an  old  lady  by  the  name  of  Prichard  live  hero,  miHtress  ?  " 
He  hid  his  impatience  with  this  idiot,  assuming  a  genial  or  con- 
ciliatory tone — a  thing  he  perfectly  well  know  how  to  do,  on 
occasion.  ''An  old  lady  by  the  name  of  Prichard.  .  .  .  YouVe 
got  nothing  to  be  frightened  of,  you  know.    I'm  not  go\xv^  Va  \<c^ 
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her  any  hs      ,  nor  yet  you."    He  spoke  as  to  the  idiot,  in  a  n 
suriiig  ton       For  the  hysterical  voice  had  tried  again  for  spwdt. 
and  failet 

Aunt  a  r  mustered  a  little  more  strength.  "  Old  Mfs.  Prirh- 
ard's  away  lu  the  country,"  she  said  almost  firmly.  "  She's  tul 
likely  to  be  hack  yet  awhile.    Can  1  take  any  uefisaget" 

"  Are  j/ou  going  in  the  eountryJ" 

"  For  when  she  comes  hack,  I  should  have  said." 

"  Ah — but  when  '■""  '''"~''  '""  "" — t  come  stra wherry-time,  per- 
haps I     I'll  write  U 

"  I  eau't  give  he.  t  M'riar  had  an   impressiaii 

that  the  omission  of  give"  just  saved  her  teUing 

a  lie  here.     Her  word  leant:  "I  am  not  at  libert; 

to  {^ive  her  address  tc  was  less  like  saying  she  did 

not  know  it. 

His  nest  words  et  know  her  address.     Qot  it 

written  down  here.  juse  in  Bocestershirc." 

made  a  pretence  of  at,  papers. 

Aunt  M'riar  was  so  [hkc,  .j.t  ou.i'iiBc  at  this  that  she  had  » 
"  Yes — Anccster  Towers "   before  she  knew  it.     She  was   not  a 
person  to  entrust  secrets  to. 

"Right  you  are,  mi.stress!  Ancesler  Towers  it  is."  He  was 
making  a  pretence,  entirely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  of  confirm- 
ing this  from  a  memorandum.  Mr.  Wix  had  got  what  he  wanted, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  success  of  his  ruse.  Of  course,  he  had  only 
used  what  he  had  just  overheard  from  Xliicle  Moses. 

The  thought  then  crossed  Aunt  M'rtar's  niind  that  unless  she 
inquired  of  him  who  he  was,  or  why  he  wanted  Mrs.  Priehard,  he 
would  guess  that  she  knew  already.  It  was  the  reaction  of  her 
concealed  knowledge — a  sort  of  innocent  guilty  conscience.  It 
was  not  a  reasonable  thought,  but  a  vivid  one  for  all  that — vivid 
enough  to  make  her  say: — ''Who  shall  I  say  asked  for  her?" 

"  Any  name  you  like.  It  don't  matter  to  me.  I  shall  write  to 
her  myself." 

Guilty  consciences — even  innocent  ones — can  never  leave  well 
alone.  The  murderer  who  has  buried  his  victim  must  needs  hang 
about  the  spot  to  be  sure  no  one  is  digging  him  up.  One  looks 
back  into  the  room  one  lit  a  match  in,  to  see  that  it  is  not  on  fire. 
A  diseased  wish  to  clear  herself  from  any  suspicion  of  knowing 
anything  about  her  visitor,  impelled  Aunt  M'riar  to  say: — "Of 
course  I  don't  know  the  name  you  go  by."  Obviously  she  would 
have  done  well  to  let  it  alone. 

A  person   who  had  never  borne  an  alias  would  have  thought 
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nothing  of  Aunt  M'liar's  phrase.  The  convict  instantly  detected 
the  speaker's  knowledge  of  himself.  Another  thought  crossed  his 
mind: — How  about  that  caution  this  woman  had  given  to  Micky? 
Why  was  she  so  concerned  that  the  boy  should  not  '^  split  upon  " 
him  ?  "  Who  the  devil  are  you  ? "  said  he  suddenly,  half  to  him- 
self. It  was  not  the  form  in  which  he  would  have  put  the  ques- 
tion had  he  reflected. 

The  exclamation  produced  a  new  outcrop  of  terror  or  panic  in 
Aunt  M'riar.  She  found  voice  to  say : — "  I've  told  you  all  I  can, 
master."  Then  she  shut  the  door  between  them,  and  sank  down 
white  and  breathless  on  the  chair  close  at  hand,  and  waited,  long- 
ing to  hear  his  footsteps  go.    She  seemed  to  wait  for  hours. 

Probably  it  was  little  over  a  minute  when  the  man  outside 
knocked  again — a  loud,  sepulchral,  single  knock,  with  determina- 
tion in  it.  Its  resonance  in  the  empty  house  was  awful  to  the 
lonely  hearer. 

But  Aunt  M'riar's  capacity  for  mere  dread  was  full  to  the  brim. 
She  was  on  the  brink  of  the  reaction  of  fear,  which  is  despair — 
or,  rather,  desperation.  Was  she  to  wait  for  another  appalling 
knock,  like  that,  to  set  her  heartstrings  vibrating  anew?  To  what 
end?    No — settle  it  now,  under  the  sting  of  this  one. 

She  again  opened  the  door  as  before.  **  I've  told  you  all  I  know 
about  Mrs.  Prichard,  and  it's  true.  You  must  just  wait  till  she 
comes  back.    I  can't  tell  you  no  more." 

"I  don't  want  any  more  about  Mrs.  Prichard.  I  want  to  see 
aide  of  this  door.  Take  that  *  *  *  chain  off,  and  speak  fair. 
I  sent  you  a  civil  message  through  that  young  boy.  He  gave 
it  you?" 

**  He  told  me  what  you  said." 

"  What  did  he  say  I  said  ?  H  he  told  you  any  ♦  ♦  ♦  lies,  I'll 
half  murder  him !    What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said  you  was  coming  to  see  your  mother,  and  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard she  must  be  your  mother  if  she  comes  from  Skillicks.  So  I 
told  him  she  come  from  Skillicks,  three  year  agone.  Then  he  said 
you  wanted  money  of  Mrs.  Prichard.  .  .  ." 

*^  How  the  devil  did  he  know  that  ?  " 

^  He  said  it.  And  I  told  him  the  old  lady  had  no  money.  It's 
little  enough,  if  she  has." 

''And  that  was  all?" 

"  AD  about  Mrs.  Prichard." 

"  Anything  else?  " 

**  He  told  me  your  name." 

''What  name?" 
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"  Thorn  taveriH."     The  moment  Aunl  M'riar  hiul  mh)  this 

she  was  8<.  for  it.     For  ahe  rcmerahcriMl,  [ilsinlf  pimugh  con- 

eiderinir  tL=  nsiou  of  her  mind,  that  Mioky  hutl  i»nly  giveA 
hcT  the  BU'  le.  ficr  oversight  had  come  of  hor  own  bjtttr 
iamiliarity  i  the  oame.  Think  how  easy  for  her  tongM  to 
trip! 

"Anything  elsof" 

■'  No — nothing  else." 

"You  ewear  to  Goard?" 

"  I  have  told  yoi 

"  Then  look  you  h  ean  trll  you  this  one  thing- 

That  young  boy  never  Ion.     I've  never  named  the 

name  to  a  soul  since  I  {land.    How  the  devil  conM 


you  to  know  it!" 


1  herself  away,  sod  had 


no  one  but  bereelf  tc 

"How  the  devil  <  it!"     The  man  raised  his 

Toiec  harshly  to  rept  adding,  more  to  himself: — 

"  You're  some  •  •  •  ra  me.  Who  the  devil  an 
you  ? " 

The  woman  remained  dumb,  but  on  the  very  edge  of  despera- 

"  Open  this  damned  door!  You  hear  me!  Open  this  door — 
or,  look  you,  1  tell  you  what  I'll  do !  Here's  that  •  *  *  young 
boy  coming.  I'll  twist  his  neck  for  him,  by  Goard,  and  leave 
him  on  your  doorstep.  You  put  me  ,to  it,  and  I'll  do  it,  Fm 
good  for  my  word."  A  change  of  tone,  from  savage  anger  to 
sullen  intent,  conveyed  the  strength  of  a  controlled  resolve,  that 
might  mean  more  than  threat.  At  whatever  cost.  Aunt  M'riar 
could  not  but  shield  Micky.  It  was  in  her  service  that  he  had 
provoked  this  man's  wrath. 

She  wavered  a  little,  closed  the  door,  and  slipped  the  chain- 
hook  up  to  its  limit.  Even  then  she  hesitated  to  withdraw  it 
from  its  socket.  The  man  outside  made  with  his  tongue  the  clic^ 
of  acceleration  with  which  one  urges  a  horse,  saying,  "  Look 
alive  1 "  She  could  see  no  choice  but  to  throw  the  door  open  and 
face  him.  The  moment  that  passed  before  she  could  muster  the 
resolution  needed  eeemed  a  long  one. 

That  she  was  helped  to  it  by  an  aRonising  thirst,  almost,  of 
curiosity  to  see  his  face  once  more,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
could  she  have  said,  during  that  moment,  whether  she  most  de- 
sired that  he  should  have  utterly  forgotten  her,  or  that  he  should 
remember  her  and  claim  her  as  his  wife!    Probably  she  would 
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not  have  hesitated  to  say  that  worse  than  either  would  he  that 
he  should  recognise  her  only  to  slight  her,  and  make  a  jest,  mayhe, 
of  the  memories  that  were  his  and  hers  alike. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  It  needed  just  a  moment's  pause — 
no  more — to  he  sure  no  sequel  of  recognition  would  follow  the 
blank  stare  that  met  her  gaze  as  she  threw  hack  the  door,  and 
looked  this  husband  of  hers  full  in  the  face.  None  came,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  slower  and  slower.  It  would  be  down  to  self-com- 
mand in  a  few  beats.  Meanwhile,  how  about  that  chance  slip  of 
her  tongue  ?    ''  Thornton  "  had  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  man's  stare  was  indeed  blank,  for  any  sign  of  recognition 
that  it  showed.  It  was  none  the  less  as  intent  and  curious  as 
was  the  scrutiny  that  met  it,  looking  in  vain  for  a  false  lover 
long  since  fled,  not  a  retrievable  one,  but  a  memory  of  a  sojourn 
in  a  garden  and  a  collapse  in  a  desert  So  little  was  left,  to 
explain  the  past,  in  the  face  some  violence  had  twisted  askew, 
dose-shaved  and  scarred,  one  white  scar  on  the  temple  warping 
the  grip  in  which  its  contractions  held  a  cold  green  orb  that 
surely  never  was  the  eye  that  was  a  girl-fool's  ignis  fatuus,  twenty 
odd  years  ago.  So  little  of  the  flawless  teeth,  which  surely  those 
fangs  never  were! — ^fangs  that  told  a  tale  of  the  place  in  which 
they  had  been  left  to  decay ;  for  such  was  prison-life  three-quarters 
of  a  century  since.  It  was  strange,  but  Aunt  M'riar,  though  she 
knew  that  it  was  he,  felt  sick  at  heart  that  he  should  be  so  unlike 
himself. 

He  was  the  first  to  si)eak.  "  Youll  know  me  again,  mistress," 
he  said.  He  took  his  eyes  off  her  to  look  attentively  round  the 
room.  Uncle  Mo's  sporting  prints,  prized  records  of  ancient  bat- 
tles, caught  his  eye.  "  Ho — that's  it,  is  it? "  said  he,  with  a  short 
nod  of  illumination,  as  though  he  had  made  a  point  as  a  cross- 
examiner.  "  That's  where  we  are — Figg  and  Broughton — Corbet — 
Springt  .  .  •  That's  your  game,  is  it?  Now  the  question  is, 
where  the  devil  do  I  come  in  ?  How  come  you  to  know  my  name*s 
Thornton t    That's  the  point! " 

Now  nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  Aunt  M'riar  than  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Prichard  had  told  her  that  her  only  surviving  son 
bore  this  name.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  old  lady,  quite  a  recent 
experience,  had  for  the  moment  utterly  vanished  from  her  thoughts, 
and  the  man  before  her  had  wrenched  her  mind  back  into  the 
past.  She  oonld  only  think  of  him  as  the  cruel  betrayer  of  her 
girlhood,  none  the  less  cruel  that  he  had  failed  in  his  worst  plot 
agninat  her,  and  uaed  a  legitimate  means  to  cripple  her  life.  She 
ooaU  acaioely  have  recalled  anything  Mrs.  Prichard  had  said,  iox 
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the  life  of  r.  She  was  face  to  face  with  the  past,  yet  standiiiK 
at  buy  to  >      %h1  her  identity. 

Think  b  hard  pressed  she  was.  and  forgive  her  for  resorting 
to  an  exct  ble  fiction.  Tt  was  risky,  but  what  could  she  dot 
"  I  knew  yc.    wife,"  said  she  hriefly.    "  Twenty-two  years  agone." 

"You  mean  the  girl  I  married!"  He  had  had  to  mniry  one 
of  them,  but  could  only  marry  one.  That  was  how  he  chissed 
her.  "  What  became  of  that  girl,  1  wonder^  Maybe  you  knuwf 
Is  she  alive  or  de^d  *  " 

"  I  couldn't  sdj,  me."    Then  she  remembered 

a  servant,  at  the  hi  ild  was  bom,  and  saw  safety 

for  her  own  fictioi-  -  s  girl's  identity.     Invention 

was  stimulated  hy  as  confined  of  a  girl,  wliere 

I  was  in  eerriee.  era  to  |>ost  to  her  husband. 

R.  Thornton  Dareri  fe,  anyhow.    For  she  remem- 

bered giving  letters,  is  girl. 

The  convict  sat  c  e,  looking  at  ber  no  longer. 

which  tihe  found  a  i  it  kid  live  or  diet"  said  ba 

"Ele^t  if  T  recollect: 

"  ijorn  dead.  cShe  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  She  came  back  to 
London,  and  I  never  see  any  more  of  her."  Aunt  M'riar  should 
have  commented  on  this  oblivion  of  his  own  child.  She  waa  let- 
ting her  knowledge  of  the  slory  influence  her,  and  endangering  her 
version  of  it. 

The  man  stopped  and  thought  a  little.  Then  he  turned  upon 
her  suddenly.  "  How  came  you  to  remember  that  name  for  twenty- 
two  years  ?  "  said  he. 

A  thing  she  recollected  of  this  servant-girl  helped  her  at  a 
pinch.  "  She  asked  me  to  direct  a  letter  when  she  hurt  her  hand," 
she  said.     "  When  you've  wrote  a  name,  you  bear  it  in  mind." 

"What  did  she  call  the  child?" 

"  It  was  born  dead." 

"  What  did  she  mean  to  call  it!" 

The  answer  should  have  been  "  She  didn't  tell  me."  But  Aunt 
M'riar  was  a  poor  fiction-monger  after  all.  For  what  must  she 
eay  but  "Polly,  after  herself  "J 

"Not  Mary?" 

Then  Aunt  M'riar  forgot  herself  completely.  "  No — Polly. 
After  the  name  you  called  her,  at  The  Tun."  She  saw  her  mis- 
take, too  late. 

Daverill  turned  his  gaze  on  her  again,  slowly.  "You  seem  to 
remember  a  fat  lot  about  this  and  that!"  said  he.  He  got  down 
oS  the  table,  and  stepped  between  Aunt  M'riar  and  the  door,  say- 
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ing : — ^*  Come  you  here,  mistress  I "  The  harshness  of  his  voice 
was  hideous  to  her.  He  caught  her  wrist,  and  pulled  her  to  the 
window.  The  only  gas-lamp  the  Court  possessed  shone  through 
it  on  her  white  face.    "  Now — ^what's  your  ♦  ♦  ♦  married  name  ?  " 

Aunt  M'riar  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"  I  can  tell  you.  You're  that  ♦  ♦  ♦  young  Polly,  and  your  name's 
DaverilL  You're  my  lawful  wife — d'ye  hear?"  He  gave  a  hor- 
rible laugh.    "  Why,  I  thought  you  was  buried  years  ago  I  " 

She  began  gasping  hysterically: — "Leave  me — ^leave  me — ^you 
are  nothing  to  me  now! "  and  struggled  to  free  herself.  Yet,  inex- 
pressibly dreadful  as  the  fact  seemed  to  her,  she  knew  that  her 
struggle  was  not  against  the  grasp  of  a  stranger.  Think  of  that 
bygone  time !    The  thought  took  all  the  spirit  out  of  her  resistance. 

He  returned  to  his  seat  upon  the  table,  drawing  her  down  be- 
side him.  "Yes,  Polly  Daverill,"  said  he,  "I  thought  you  dead 
and  buried,  years  ago.  I've  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  since  then, 
across  the  water."  He  paused  a  moment;  then  said  quite  clearly, 
almost  passionlessly : — "  God  curse  them  all !  "  He  repeated  the 
words,  even  more  equably  the  second  time;  then  with  a  rough  bear- 
hug  of  the  arm  that  gripped  her  waist : — "  What  have  you  got  to 
say  about  it,  hay?  Who's  your  ♦  ♦  ♦  husband  now?  Who's  your 
prixefighter?" 

The  terrified  woman  just  found  voice  for : — "  He's  not  my  hus- 
band."   She  could  not  add  a  word  of  explanation. 

The  convict  laughed  unwholesomely,  beneath  his  breath.  "  That's 
what  you've  come  to,  is  it?  Pretty  Polly!  Mary  the  Maid  of 
the  Inn !  The  man  you've  -got  is  not  your  husband.  Sounds  like 
the  parson — Holy  Scripture,  somewhere  I  I've  seen  him.  He's  at 
the  lush-ken  down  the  road.  Now  you  tell  the  truth.  Whcn's  he 
due  back  here?" 

She  had  only  just  breath  for  the  word  seven,  which  was  true. 
It  was  past  the  half-hour,  and  he  would  not  have  believed  her 
had  she  said  sooner.  But  it  was  as  though  she  told  him  that  she 
knew  she  was  helplessly  in  his  power  for  twenty-five  minutes. 
Helplessly,  that  is,  strong  resolution  and  desperation  apart! 

"  Then  he  won't  be  here  till  half -past.  Time  and  to  spare ! 
Now  you  listen  to  me,  and  I'll  learn  you  a  thing  or  two  you  don't 
know.  You  are  my — lawful — wife,  so  just  you  listen  to  me!  Ah, 
would  you?  .  .  ."  This  was  because  he  had  supposed  that  a  look 
of  hers  askant  had  rested  on  a  knife  upon  the  table  within  reach. 
It  was  a  pointed  knife,  known  as  "  the  bread  knife."  which  Dolly 
was  never  allowed  to  touch.  He  pulled  her  away  from  it,  caught 
at  it,  and  flung  it  away  across  the  room.     "  It's  a  narsty,  dan- 
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gerous  tl  "  he  said,  *'  safest  out  of  the  way !  "  Then  be  vtnt 
on  I — ■■•  Y„  are — my—lawful— wife,  and  what  Bt.  Pnu!  saya  may- 
hap you  k  vt  'Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbsnda,  aa 
it  ia  fit  in  s  Lord.'  .  .  .  What!— me  not  know  my  •  *  '  Testa- 
ment! Why! — it's  the  only  *  •  •  book  you  get  a  word  of  when 
you're  nursit  g  for  Botany  Bay  fever.  God  curse  'em  all !  Why— 
the  pluL-e  was  Hell— Hell  on  earth  1  " 

Aunt  M'riar  now  saw  too  late  thot  she  should  not  imve  opened 
that  door,  at  e  .      -r,   .  ,  ,  ^^^  Miekyi     Surely,  however, 

that  was  a  ""■  his  man  to  gain  by  cariyinif 

it  out?     W        nui  t  he  would  never  run  need- 

less risk,  to        □ 

The  worst  «-->"i,  .hot,  changed  as  ho  was  from 

the  dissolute,  i  c  had  dreamed  of  refonuins. 

she  etil)  knew  was,  as  he  said,  her  husband. 

And.  for  all  tnai  im  and  his  criminality  wtth 

horror,  she  was  o  dec — oh.  how  bitterly  I — that 

she   wanted  help  t.^  much  as  against  him.     Sbe 

was  obliged  to  aeknowiv-ujii-  n.^  r.-— -.v  forw  of  Nature,  that  ' 
tated  the  rcimpoaition  of  the  yoke  that  she  had  through  ail  these 
years  conceived  that  she  had  shaken  off.  And  she  knew  that  she 
might  look  in  vain  for  help  to  Law,  human  or  theological.  For 
each  in  its  own  way,  and  for  its  own  purposes,  gives  countensnm 
to  the  only  consignment  of  one  bunion  ercaturo  to  the  power  of 
another  that  the  slow  evolution  of  Justice  has  left  in  civilised 
society.  Each  says  to  the  girl  trapped  into  unholy  matrimony, 
from  whom  the  right  to  look  inside  the  trap  has  been  cunningly 
withheld; — -"Back  to  your  lord  and  master!  Go  to  htm,  he  is 
your  husband— kiss  him — take  his  hand  in  thine!"  Neither  is 
ashamed  to  enforce  a  contract  to  demise  the  self-ownership  of  one 
human  being  to  another,  when  that  hnman  being  la  a  woman. 
And  yet  Nature  is  so  inexorable  that  the  victim  of  a  cruel  mar- 
riage often  needs  help  sorely — help  against  herself,  to  enable  her, 
on  her  own  behalf,  to  shake  off  the  Devil  some  mysterious  instinct 
impels  her  to  cling  to.  Such  an  instinct  was  stirring  in  Aunt 
M'riar's  chaos  of  thought  and  feeling,  even  through  her  terror  and 
her  consciousness  of  the  vilcnoss  of  the  man  and  the  vileness  of 
his  claim  over  her.  The  idea  of  using  the  power  that  her  knowl- 
edge of  his  position  gave  her  never  crossed  her  mind.  Say  rather 
that  the  fear  that  a  call  for  help  would  consign  him  to  a  just 
retribution  for  his  crimes  was  the  chief  cause  of  her  silence. 

A  dread  that  she  might  be  compelled  to  do  so  was  lessened  by 
his  next  speech.    "  You've  no  call  to  look  so  scared,  Polly  DaverilL 
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ITou  do  what  I  tell  you,  and  be  sharp  about  it.  What  are  you  good 
for! — ^that's  the  question!    Got  any  money  in  the  house?" 

She  felt  relieved.  Now  he  would  take  his  arm  away.  That 
arm  was  all  the  worse  from  the  fact  that  her  shrinking  from  it 
was  one-sided  ^A  little,"  she  answered.  ''It's  upstairs.  Let 
me  get  it" 

He  relaxed  the  arm.    "  Go  ahead  I "  he  said.    "  I'll  follow  up." 

She  cried  out  with  sudden  emphasis : — "  No — I  will  not.  I  will 
not."  And  then  with  subdued  earnestness : — *'  Indeed  I  will  bring 
it  down.    Indeed  I  will." 

**  You  won't  stick  up  there,  by  any  chance,  till  your  man  that's 
not  your  husband  happens  round?" 

She  addressed  him  by  name  for  the  first  time.  ''  Thornton,  did 
I  ever  tell  you  a  lie?" 

**  1  never  caught  you  in  one,  that  I  know  of.    Cut  along ! " 

She  went  like  a  bird  released.  Once  in  her  room,  and  clear  of 
him,  she  could  lock  her  door  and  cry  for  help.  She  turned  the 
key,  and  had  actuaUy  thrown  up  the  window-sash,  when  her  own 
words  crossed  her  mind — her  claim  to  veracity.  No — she  would 
keep  a  clear  conscience,  come  what  might.  She  glanced  up  the 
Court,  and  saw  Micky  coming  through  the  arch;  then  closed  the 
window,  and  took  an  old  leather  purse  from  the  drawer  of  the 
looking-glass  Mr.  Bartlett's  men  had  not  broken.  It  contained 
the  whole  of  her  small  savings. 

After  she  left  the  room,  Daverill  had  glanced  round  for  valua- 
bles. An  old  silver  watch  of  Uncle  Mo's,  that  always  stoppod 
unless  allowed  to  lie  on  its  back,  was  ticking  on  the  dresser.  The 
convict  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and  looked  round  for  more, 
opening  drawers,  looking  under  dish-covers.  Finding  nothing,  he 
sat  again  on  the  table,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  vel- 
veteen corduroy  coat.  His  face-twist  grew  more  marked  as  he 
wrinkled  the  setting  of  a  calculating  eye.  "  1  should  have  to  scjuoro 
it  with  Miss  Juliar,"  said  he,  in  soliloquy.  lie  was  evidently  clear 
about  his  meaning,  whatever  it  was. 

The  boy  came  running  down  the  Court,  and  entering  the  front- 
yard,  whose  claim  to  be  a  garden  was  now  nil,  tapixKl  at  the  win- 
dow excitedly.    DaveriU  went  to  the  door  and  o[)enc<l  it. 

**  Mister  Moses  coming  along.  Stopping  to  speak  to  Tappingses. 
You'd  best  step  it  sharp.  Mister  Wix ! " 

•"PoDy  Daverill,  look  alive!"  The  convict  shouted  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  Aunt  M'riar  came  running  down.  **  Where's 
the»**caahf"<iaid  he. 

''It's  an  I've  got,"  said  poor  Aunt  M'riar.     She  handed  the 
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puree  to         ,  aud  be  caught  it  and  slipped  it  in  a  breoBt-poelel. 
and  was  in  the  Court  in  a  moment,  running,  without  another 

word.    H        uishod  into  the  darkness. 

Fife  mi  tes  later,  Uncle  Mo,  escaping  from  Mrs.  Tapptafi 
came  down  le  Court,  and  found  the  frout-door  open  and  no  li^ 
in  the  house.  He  nearly  tumbled  over  Aunt  M'riar,  in  a  nmon, 
or  fiotncthing  very  like  it,  in  the  chair  by  tbe  door. 
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Oi.n  folk  and  candles  bum  out  slowly  at  the  end.  But  before 
that  end  cornea  they  flicker  up,  once,  twice,  and  again.  The  candle 
says: — "Think  of  me  at  my  best.  Remember  me  when  I  shoDe 
out  thus,  and  thus;  and  nev-er  guttered,  not  wanted  snuffing. 
Think  of  me  when  you  needed  no  other  light  than  mine,  to  lo<i 
in  Bradshaw  and  decide  that  you  had  better  go  early  and  ask  at 
the  Station."    Thua  saya  the  caudle. 

And  the  old  man  soys  to  the  old  woman,  and  she  says  it  back 
to  him; — "  Think  of  me  in  the  glorious  days  when  we  were  dawn- 
ing on  each  other:  of  that  most  glorious  day  of  all  when  vre  found 
each  other  out,  and  had  a  tiff  in  a  week  and  a  reconciliation  in 
a  fortnight!"  Then  each  is  dumb  for  a  while,  and  life  ebbs 
slowly,  till  some  chance  memory  stirs  among  the  embers,  and  a 
bright  spark  flickers  for  a  moment  in  the  dork.  The  candle  dies 
at  last,  and  smells,  and  miscs  with  the  elements.  And  some  say 
you  and  I  will  do  the  very  same— die  and  go  out.  Possibly!  Just 
as  you  like!     Have  it  your  own  way. 

It  is  even  so  with  the  Old  Year  in  his  last  hours.  Is  ever  an 
Octol>er  BO  chill  that  he  may  not  bid  you  suddenly  at  midday 
to  come   out  in  the  garden  and  recall,  with  him,  wh^t  it  was 
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like  in  those  Spring  days  when  the  first  birds  sang;  those  Summer 
days  when  the  hay-scent  was  in  Cheapside,  and  a  great  many 
roses  had  not  been  eaten  by  blights,  and  it  was  too  hot  to  mow" 
the  lawn?  Is  ever  a  November  so  self-centred  as  to  refuse  to  help 
the  Old  Year  to  a  memory  of  the  gleams  of  April,  and  the  night- 
ingale's first  song  about  the  laggard  ash-buds?  Is  icy  December's 
self  so  remorseless,  even  when  the  holly-berries  are  making  a 
parade  of  their  value  as  Christmas  decorations? — even  when  it's 
not  much  use  pretending,  because  the  Waits  came  last  night, 
and  you  thought,  when  you  heard  them,  what  a  long  time  ago 
it  was  that  a  little  boy  or  girl,  who  must  have  been  yourself, 
was  waked  by  them  to  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  Night?  Biit 
nothing  is  of  any  use  in  December,  because  January  will  come, 
and  this  year  will  be  dead  and  risen  from  its  tomb,  and  the 
metaphorically  disposed  will  be  hoping  that  Resurrection  is  not 
so  uncomfortable  as  all  that  comes  to. 

That  time  was  eight  weeks  ahead  one  morning  at  Pensham 
Ste3me8,  which  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  residence  of  Sir 
Hamilton  Torrens,  Bart.,  when  the  blind  man,  his  son,  was  dic- 
tating to  his  sister  Irene  one  of  the  long  missives  he  was  given 
to  sending  to  his  financee  in  London.  It  was  just  such  a  late 
October  day  as  the  one  indirectly  referred  to  above;  in  fact,  it 
would  quite  have  done  for  a  Spring  day,  if  only  you  could  have 
walked  across  the  lawn  without  getting  your  feet  soaked.  The 
chance  primroses  that  the  mild  weather  had  deluded  into  budding 
must  have  felt  ashamed  of  their  stupidity,  and  disgusted  at  the 
sight  of  the  stripped  trees,  although  they  may  have  reaped  some 
encouragement  from  a  missel-thrush  that  had  just  begun  again 
after  the  holiday,  and  been  grateful  to  the  elms  and  oaks  that 
had  kept  some  decent  clothing  on  them.  Irene  had  found  one 
such  primrose  in  a  morning  walk,  and  a  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
morning's  Times, 

"Why  didn't  you  say  the  ground  was  covered  with  them,  'Re? 
I  could  have  believed  in  any  number  on  your  authority.  Surely, 
a  chap  with  his  eyes  out  is  entitled  to  the  advantages  which  seeing 
nothing  confers  on  him.  Do  please  perjure  yourself  about  violets 
and  crocuses  on  my  behalf.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  I 
shall  be  jealous.  You've  no  idea  what  a  magnanimous  elder 
brother  you've  got"  So  Adrian  had  said  when  they  came  in,  and 
had  felt  his  way  to  the  piano — it  was  extraordinary  how  he  had 
learned  to  feel  his  way  about — and  had  played  the  air  of  "  Sumer 
is  ycumin  in,  Ihude  sing  cucu,"  with  the  courage  of  a  giant.  Not 
only  that,  but  actually  sang  it,  and  never  flinched  ftotciv— ^^  Qlt^nr- 
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eth  seed  f"  bloweth  meed  and  springeth  wood  anew."  And  Ins 
hesrt  waB  fing  to  hiin  all  thtt  while  that  lie  might  nefoj  aguin 
Bee  the  si  Sing  of  the  young  tiom.  and  the  daisies  in  the  gnsk, 
and  the  i        buds  waiting  for  the  bidding  of  the  eon. 

Irene,  quite  alive  tu  her  brother's  intrepidity,  but  ftbstainine 
resolutely  from  spokeu  ackiiowledgntent — for  would  not  that  hxit 
been  an  admission  of  the  need  for  courage? — had  gone  tbronet 
a  draniatie  effort  on  her  own  behalf,  a  kind  of  rehearsal  of  ihi' 
part  she  bad  to  pi  ranged  writing  materials  for 

Action,  and  affectec  a  patient  scribe,  longing  tot 

dictation.     She  h"-*  iened  tone,  to  say: — "Wbm 

you're   rca^!"  deserted  the  piano,  and  mi- 

dressed  himself  ■  ;re  were  we)"  said  he.     Fof 

the  letter  was  j  been  interrupted  by  visiton 

the  day  before. 

"  When  the  Parys^  s  in  ? "  said  Irene.    "  Wo  ha.! 

got  to  the  old  wonii  d  woman — what  nest!" 

Adrian  repeated,  '"  &  oman— after  the  old  woman*'' 

Then  he  said  suddenly: — ■  Jiotner  me  old  woman.  I  tell  you  wlinl. 
'Re,  we  must  tear  this  letter  up,  and  start  fair.  Those  iieoplt 
coming  in  spoiled  it."  His  tone  was  vese<l  and  restless.  Tli* 
weariness  of  his  blindness  galled  him.  This  fearful  inability  I" 
write  was  one  of  his  worst  trials.  He  fought  hard  against  hie 
longing  to  crj'  out — to  lighten  his  heart,  ever  so  little,  by  expression 
of  his  misery;  but  then,  the  only  one  thing  he  could  do  in  re- 
quital of  the  unflagRing  patience  of  this  dear  amanuensis,  was  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  her  sorrow  for  him.  And  this  he  could  onlj 
do  by  showing  unflinching  resolution  to  bear  bis  own  burden.  One 
worst  unkiudest  cut  of  oil  was  that  any  word  of  eiasperation 
against  the  cruelty  of  a  cancelled  pen  might  seem  an  imputation 
on  her  o/  ineffective  service,  aJmost  a  reproach.  It  was  perhaps 
because  the  visitors  of  yesterday  were  so  evidently  to  blame  for 
the  miscarriage  of  this  letter,  that  Adrian  felt.  In  a  certain  sense, 
free  to  grieve  aloud.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  say; — "The  Devil 
fly  away  with  the  Honourable  Misses  Parysforts!" 

"  Suppose  we  have  a  clean  slate,  darling,  and  I'D  tear  the  let- 
ter up,  old  woman  and  all.  Or  shall  I  read  back  a  little,  to  start 
you ! " 

"Oh  no — please!  On  no  account  read  anything  again.  .  .  . 
Suppose  I  confess  up!  Make  some  stars,  and  go  on  like  this: — 
'  These  are  not  Astronomy,  but  to  convc.v  the  idea  that  I  hare 
forgotten  where  I  was,  and  that  we  have  to  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  re-read,  for  fear  I  should  tear  it  up.    I  believe  I  was  trying  to 
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find  a  new  roundabout  way  of  saying  how  much  more  to  me  you 
were  than  anything  in  Heaven  or  Earth.' "    The  dictation  paused. 

**  Go  on,"  said  the  amanuensis.  "  After  *  Heaven  and  Earth '  ?  " 
She  paused  with  an  expectant  pen,  her  eyes  on  the  paper.  Then 
she  looked  up,  to  see  that  her  brother's  face  was  in  his  hands, 
clropped  down  on  the  side-cushion  of  the  sofa.  She  waited  for 
him  to  speak,  knowing  he  would  only  think  she  did  not  see  him. 
But  she  had  to  wait  overlong  for  the  lasting  powers  of  this  ex- 
Guae;  so  she  let  it  lapse,  and  went  to  sit  beside  him,  and  coaxed 
his  hands  from  his  face,  kissing  away  something  very  like  a  tear. 
^  But  why  now,  darling  9 "  said  she.  "  Tou  know  what  I  mean. 
What  was  it  in  the  letter?" 

"  Why — I  was  going  to  say,"  replied  Adrian,  recovering  him- 
self, '^  I  was  going  on  to  *  the  thing  that  makes  day  of  my  dark- 
ness' or  something  of  that  sort — some  poetical  game,  you  know 
— and  then  I  thought  what  a  many  things  I  could  write  if  I  could 
write  them  myself,  and  shut  them  in  the  envelope  for  Owen  alone, 
that  I  can't  say  now,  though  the  dearest  sister  ever  man  had  yet 
writes  them  for  me.  I  can  say  to  her,  darling,  that  if  I  were  of- 
fered my  eyesight  back,  by  some  irritating  fairy  godmother — that 
kind  of  thing — in  exchange  for  the  Owen  that  is  mine,  I  would 
not  accept  her  boon  upon  the  terms.  I  should,  on  the  contrary, 
wish  I  were  the  Lemean  Hydra,  that  I  might  give  the  balance 
of  seven  pairs  of  eyes  rather  than  .  .  ." 

^Rather  than  lose  Owen."  Irene  spoke,  because  he  had 
hesitated. 

**  Exactly.  But  I  got  stuck  a  moment  by  the  reflection  that 
Owen's  sentiments  might  not  have  remained  altogether  unchanged, 
in  that  case.  In  fact,  she  might  have  run  away,  at  Arthur's 
Bridge.  It  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  subject,  and  the  supply  of 
parallel  cases  is  not  all  one  could  wish." 

^I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  put  all  or  any  of  that  in  the 
letter."  For  Irene  always  favoured  her  brother's  incurable  whim- 
sicality as  a  resource  against  the  powers  of  Erebus  and  dark  Night, 
and  hnmoured  any  approach  to  extravagance,  to  disperse  the  cloud 
that  had  gathered.    This  one  pleased  him. 

''How  shall  we  put  it?  .  .  .  somehow  like  this.  .  .  .  By-the-by, 
do  you  know  how  to  spell  Lemiean?  .  .  ."  He  paused  abruptly, 
and  seemed  to  listen.  ''Sh — sh  a  minute!  What's  that  outside? 
I  thought  I  heard  somebody  coming."    Irene  listened  too. 

''Ply  bears  somebody,"  she  said.  And  then  she  had  all  but 
said  "Look  at  him!"  in  an  unguarded  moment. 

An  instant  later  the  dog  had  started  up  and  scoured  from  the 
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room  as  if     ife  and  death  depended  on  his  presence 

Adrian  he.       eometfaing  Lis  sister  did  not.  and  exclaimed  "  WlaiA 

that?  " 

"  Nothing       said    Irene.      "  Only    someone    at    the    froDt-dMV. 

Ply's  always  like  that" 

"I  didn't  mean  Ply.  Listen  1  Be  quiet"  The  room  ibej 
wece  in  was  remote  from  the  front-door  of  the  house,  wad  the 
voice  they  heard  was  no  more  than  s  musical  modulation  ol 
silence.  It  had  a  power  in  it.  for  all  that,  to  rouse  the  blind  man 
to  excitement.     He  restraint   on   hiinaeU  to  mj 

quietly: — ^"Suppose  yo  Do  you  mind!"     Irene  Wt 

the  room. 

Anyone  who   had  len    for  the   Gist  time,  and 

watched  him  standin  Ih  hie  hands  on  a  chairbMi 

and  the  eyca  that  •"  )g  straight  in  front  of  fajn. 

but  not  towards  i  itc  wondered  to  see  a  man 

of  his  type  apparvi  in  his  own  image.  rept»Md 

by  the  mirror  befon  as  eyesight  could   trace  its 

give-and-take  with  the  i  it  on  the  wall  behind  Uib. 

He  was  the  wrong  man  lor  a  Narcissus.  The  strength  of  hia 
framework  was  wrong  throughout.  Narcissus  had  no  bone-dis- 
tances, as  artists  say,  and  his  hair  was  in  crisp  curls,  good  for  the 
sculptor.  No  one  ever  needed  to  get  a  pair  of  scissors  to  snip  it 
But  though  anyone  might  have  marvelled  at  Adrian  Torrens's 
seeming  Narcissus-like  intentness  on  his  own  manifold  image,  be 
could  never  have  surmised  that  cruel  blindness  was  its  apology. 
He  could  never  have  guessed,  from  anythiuR  in  their  seeming,  that 
the  long  perspective  of  gazing  orbs,  vanishing  into  nothingne^, 
were  not  more  sightless  than  their  (jrtginaJs. 

He  only  listened  for  a  moment.  For,  distant  as  she  was,  Irene's 
cry  of  surprise  on  meeting  some  new-comer  was  decisive  as  to 
that  new-comer's  identity.  It  could  be  no  one  but  Gwen.  Irene's 
welcome  settled  that. 

The  blind  man  was  feeling  his  way  to  the  door  when  Qwen 
opened  it.  Then  she  was  in  his  arms,  and  what  cared  he  for 
anything  else  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath)  His 
exultation  had  to  die  down,  like  the  resonant  chorda  in  the  music 
he  had  played  an  hour  since,  before  he  could  come  to  the  level 
of  speech.  Then  he  said  prosaically  :^"  This  is  very  irregular! 
How  about  the  solemn  compact?  How  arc  we  going  to  look  our 
mamma  in  the  face)" 

"Did  it  yesterday  evening!"  said  Gwen.  "We  had  an  ex- 
plosion. ,  .  ,     Well,  I  won't  say  that— suppose  we  call  it  a  warm 
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discussion,  leading  to  a  more  reasonable  attitude  on  the  part 
of  ...  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  wrong.  The  other  people, 
that  is  to  say !  " 

"Precisely.  They  always  are.  I  vote  we  sit  on  the  sofa,  and 
you  take  your  bonnet  off.  I  know  it's  on  by  the  ribbons  under 
your  chin — not  otherwise." 

"  What  a  clever  man  he  is — drawing  inferences  I  However, 
bonnets  have  got  very  much  out  of  sight,  I  admit.  Hands  off, 
please!  .  .  .    There! — now  I  can  give  particulars." 

Irene,  who— -considerately,  perhaps — had  not  followed  closely, 
here  came  in,  saying : — **  Stop  a  minute !  I  haven't  heard  any- 
thing yet.  .  .  .    There! — now  go  on." 

She  found  a  seat,  and  Owen  proceeded. 

"  I  came  home  yesterday,  with  an  old  woman  I've  picked  up, 
who  certainly  is  the  dearest  old  woman.  .  .  ." 

"  Never  mind  the  old  woman.    Why  did  you  come  ?  " 

**  1  came  home  because  I  chose.  I  came  here  because  I  wanted 
to.  .  .  .  Well,  I'll  tell  you  directly.  What  I  wish  to  mention 
now  is  that  I  have  not  driven  «  coach-and-six  through  the  solemn 
csompact.  I  assented  to  a  separation  for  six  months,  but  no  date 
was  fixed.  I  assure  you  it  wasn't.  I  was  looking  out  all  the  time, 
and  took  good  care." 

"Wasn't  it  fixed  by  implication?"    This  was  Irene. 

"  Maybe  it  was.  But  I  wasn't.  We  can  put  the  six  months  off, 
and  start  fair  presently.    Papa  quite  agreed." 

"Mamma  didn't?"     This  was  Adrian. 

"  Of  course  not.  That  was  the  basis  of  the  .  .  .  warm  discus- 
sion which  followed  on  my  declaration  that  I  was  coming  to  see 
you  to-day.  However,  we  parted  friends,  and  I  slept  sound,  with 
a  clear  conscience.  I  got  up  early,  to  avoid  complications,  and 
made  Tom  Kettering  drive  me  here  in  the  dog-cart.  It  took  an 
hour  and  a  half  because  the  road's  bad.  It's  like  a  morass,  all 
the  way.  I  like  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  when  I  drive,  not 
mud-pie  thuds." 

"  We  didn't  hear  any  sound  at  all,  except  Ply.  .  .  .  Yes,  dear  I 
— of  course  you  heard  I  apologize."  Irene  said  this  to  Achilles, 
who,  catching  his  name,  took  up  a  more  active  position  in  the 
conversation,  which  he  conceived  to  be  about  himself.  Some  inde- 
terminate chat  went  on  until  Owen  said  suddenly : — "  Now  I  want 
to  talk  about  what  I  came  here  for." 

"Go  it!"  ^id  Adrian. 

"I  want  to  know  all  about  what  'Re  said  to  Dr.  Merridew  in 
her  letter.  .  .  .    Well,  what's  the  matter  ? " 
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Auiazer  on  Irene's  fact  had  eaused  thU.     "  And  tliat  n 

calls  him!        an  F.K.C.S.I"  said  ehc. 

Adrian,  informed,  uuturall.v  asked  why  not.  Uwen  supplied 
a  clue  for  esainK.  "He  said  he  couldn't  read  your  handwrit- 
ing, and  g.     I  me  your  letter  to  make  out," 

"  What  iiuJsense!     I  write  perfectly  plainly." 

"  So  I  told  him.  But  he  maintained  he  had  hardly  been  Me 
to  make  out  a  word  of  it.  Of  course  1  read  it.  Tour  caution  to 
him  not  to  tell  me  was  a  little  obscure,  but  otherwise  I  found  it 
easy  enough.    Anyh  it  it.    And  now  I  know." 

"  Well — I'll  never  ■  letters  aftei  his  name  again. 

Of  course  he  was  p 

"  But  what  fori" 

"  Because  he  wan  ind  didn't  want  to  get  ii 

Gcrape  for  betraying 

Adrian  struck  in.  vhut  the  rumpuB  was  aboatl 

WlQr  Sir  Merride 

Irene  supplied  '  I  wrote  to  him  about  yon 

and  Soptimius  Seven  you  recollect?     And  I  cau- 

tioned hini  particularly  not  to  tcii  liwcn.  .  .  .  Wli.v  not?  Why— 
of  course  not!  It  was  sheer,  inexcusable  dishonesty,  and  I  shall 
tell  him  so  next  time  I  see  him." 

Gwen  appeared  uninterested  in  the  point  of  honour.  "I  won- 
der," she  said,  "  whether  he  thought  telling  me  of  it  this  way  would 
prevent  my  building  too  much  on  it.  and  being  disappointed. 
That  would  be  so  exactly  like  Dr.  Mcrridew." 

"  I  think,"  said  Adrian  deliberately,  "  that  I  appreciate  tbe  po- 
sition. Septimius  Severus  figures  in  it  as  a  bust,  or  as  an  indirect 
way  of  describing  a  circumstance;  preferably  the  latter,  I  should 
say,  for  it  must  be  most  uncomfortable  to  be  a  bust.  As  an  Em- 
peror he  is  inadmissible.  I  remember  tlic  incident — but  I  suspect 
it  was  only  a  dream."  His  voice  fell  into  real  seriousness  as  be 
said  this;  then  went  back  to  mock  seriousness,  after  a  pause. 
"  However.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  '  inexcusable  dishonesty '  is 
a  strong  expression.  I  should  suggest  'pliable  conscience,'  always 
keeping  in  view  the  motive  of  .  .  ,  Yes,  Pelides  dear,  but  I  have 
at  present  nothing  for  you  in  the  form  of  cake  or  sugar.  Explain 
yourself  somehow,  to  the  best  of  your  ability."  For  Achilles  had 
suddenly  placed  an  outstretched  paw,  impressively,  on  the  speak- 

"  I   see  what   it   was,"  said  Gwen.     "  You   said  '  pliable   con- 
science' — just  now." 
"WelH" 
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''  He  thought  he  was  the  first  syllable.  Never  mind  him!  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  about  Septimius  Severus.  He's  what  I  came 
about.  What  was  it  that  happened,  exactly  ? "  Thereupon  Adrian 
gave  the  experience  which  the  story  knows  already,  in  greater 
detail. 

In  the  middle,  a  casual  housekeeper  was  fain  to  speak  to  Miss 
Torrens,  for  a  minute.  Who  therefore  left  the  room  and  became 
a  voice,  housekeeping,  in  the  distance. 

Then  Owen  made  Adrian  tell  the  story  again,  cross-examining 
him  as  one  cross-examines  obduracy  in  the  hope  of  admissions 
that  wiU  at  least  countenance  a  belief  in  the  truth  that  we  want 
to  be  true.  If  Adrian  had  seen  his  way  to  a  concession  that  would 
have  made  matters  pleasant,  he  would  have  jumped  at  the  chance 
of  making  it.  But  false  hope  was  so  much  worse  than  false 
despair.  Better,  surely,  a  spurious  growth  of  the  latter,  with  dis- 
illusionment to  come,  than  a  stinted  instalment  of  the  former 
with  a  chance  of  real  despair  ahead.  Adrian  took  the  view  that 
Sir  Coupland  was  really  a  weak,  good-natured  chap  who  had  wanted 
Owen  to  have  every  excuse  for  hope  that  could  be  constructed,  even 
with  unsound  materials;  but  who  also  wanted  the  responsibilities 
of  the  jerry-builder  to  rest  on  other  shoulders  than  his  own.  Owen 
discredited  this  view  of  the  great  surgeon's  character  in  her  inner 
consciousness,  but  hardly  had  courage  to  raise  her  voice  against 
it,  because  of  the  danger  of  fostering  false  hopes  in  her  lover's 
mind.  Nevertheless  she  could  not  be  off  fanning  a  little  flame 
of  comfort  to  warm  her  heart,  from  the  conviction  that  so  respon- 
sible an  FJI.C.S.  would  never  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  show 
her  the  letter  if  he  had  not  thought  there  was  some  chance,  how- 
ever small,  of  a  break  in  the  cloud. 

After  Sir  Coupland's  letter  and  its  subject  had  been  allowed 
to  lapse,  Owen  said : — "  So  now  you  see  what  I  came  for,  and 
that's  all  about  it.  What  do  you  think  I  did,  dearest,  yesterday  as 
soon  as  I  had  seen  my  old  lady  comfortably  settled?  She  was 
dreadfully  tired,  you  know.  But  she  was  very  plucky  and  wouldn't 
admit  it" 

"  Who  the  dickens  is  your  old  lady  ?  " 

"Don't  be  impatient.  I'll  tell  you  all  in  good  time.  First  I 
want  to  tell  you  where  I  went  yesterday  afternoon.  I  went  across 
the  garden  through  the  rose-forest  .  .  .  you  know? — what  you 
said  must  be  a  rose-forest  to  smell  like  that.  .  .  ." 

"  I  know.  And  you  went  through  the  gate  you  came  through," — 
eren  so  a  Oreek  might  have  spoken  to  Aphrodite  of  ^the  sea- 
foam  you  sprang  from  " — *^  and  along  the  field-path  to  the  UttW 
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bridge  fat  i  get  stuck  on.  .  .  ."  Tliia  was  an  exagi^reraticm  of 
an  overstatei     nt  of  a  disputed  fnct. 

"  Yea,  my  rarest,  and  I  was  tliere  by  myself.  And  I  stood 
and  looked  t  r  to  Swayne's  Oak  and  thought  to  myself  if  oulj 
it  all  could  L-tipen  again,  and  a  dug  might  cuine  with  a  rush  and 
kisH  ine.  and  paw  me  with  his  dirty  paws  I  And  then  if  you — 
you — yoti  were  to  come  out  of  the  little  coppice,  and  come  to  the 
rescue,  all  wet  through  and  dripping,  how  I  would  take  you  in  my 
arras,  and  keep  y —  — -*  — *  '"'  — "i  go  to  be  shot.  I  wonU- 
And  I  would  say  t-  nd  you  in  time,  my  darliug, 

I  have  found  you,  ..  'ou.     And  now  that  I  han 

found  you,  I  will  keel  And  you  would  look  at  ine, 

and  see  that  it  was  n  1,  hut  me  myself,  your  nrj 

own,  come  for  you.  .  lat  you  would  have  said.*' 

"  I  wonder  what  I  1.     I  think  I  know,  thougk 

I  should  have  said  t  ifect  stranger,  I  should  lik». 

please,  to  remain  in  I  am  quoting  Mrs.  Bailey — 

as  it  was  no  tncoaveiu  have  said,  while  in  Heaven, 

that    we   were    both   Uimt.    ^    ....  chcnsinn,   having    taken   for 

granted  oecurrences,  to  the  development  of  which  our  subsequent 
experiences  were  essential.  But  I  should  have  indulged  the  mis- 
apprehension, ,  .  ." 

"  Of  course  you  would.     Any  man  in  his  senses  would,  .  .  ." 

"  I  agree  with  you." 

"  Unless  he  was  married  or  engaged  or  something," 

"  That  might  complicate  matters.  Morality  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  .  .  .     But,  darling,  let's  drop  talking  nonsense.  .  .  ." 

"  No — don't  let's!  It's  such  sensible  nonsense.  Indeed,  dearest, 
I  saw  it  all  plain,  as  I  stood  there  yesterday  at  Arthur's  Bridge. 
I  saw  what  it  had  all  meant.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  I 
should  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool.  I  did  not  see  then 
why  I  stood  watching  you  till  you  were  out  of  sight.  But  I  do 
see  now." 

Adrian  answered  seriously,  thoughtfully,  as  one  who  would 
fain  get  to  the  heart  of  a  mystery.  "I  knew  quite  well  then — 
I  am  convinced  of  it — why  I  turned,  when  I  thought  I  was  out  of 
sight,  to  see  if  you  were  still  there.  I  turned  because  my  heart 
was  on  fire — because  my  world  was  suddenly  filled  with  a  girl  I 
had  exchanged  fifty  words  with.  I  was  not  unhappy  before  you 
dawned — only  tranquil." 

"What  were  you  thinking  of,  just  before  you  saw  me,  when 
you  were  wading  through  the  wet  fern?  I  think  /  was  only  think- 
ing how  wet  the  ferns  must  have  been.    How  little  I  thought  then 
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who  the  man  was,  with  the  dog!  You  were  only  'the  man' 
then." 

"  And  then — I  got  shot !  I'm  so  glad.  Just  think,  dearest, 
what  a  difference  it  would  have  made  to  me  if  that  ounce  of  l6id 
had  gone  an  inch  wrong.  .  .  ." 

"  And  you  had  been  killed  outright !  " 

''I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  the  other  way.  Suppose  it  had 
missed,  and  I  had  finished  my  walk  with  my  eyes  in  my  head, 
and  come  back  here  and  got  an  introduction  to  the  girl  I  saw 
in  the  Park,  and  not  known  what  to  say  to  her  when  I  got  it ! " 

"  I  should  have  known  you  at  once." 

"  Dearest  love,  some  tenses  of  verbs  are  kittle-cattle  to  shoe 
behind.  '  Should  have '  is  one  of  the  kittlest  of  the  whole  lot 
You  would  have  thought  me  an  interesting  author,  and  I  should 
have  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  next  book.  And  then  we  should  have 
married  somebody  else." 

'^  Where  is  the  organ  of  nonsense  in  Poets'  heads,  I  wonder.  It 
must  be  this  big  one,  on  the  top." 

"  No — that's  generation.  My  strong  point.  It  shows  itself  in 
the  readiness  with  which  I  recognise  the  Finger  of  Providence.  I 
discern  in  the  nicety  with  which  old  Stephen's  bullet  did  its  pre- 
destined work  a  special  intervention  on  my  behalf.  A  little  more 
and  I  should  have  been  sleeping  with  my  fathers,  or  have  joined 
the  Choir  of  Angels,  or  anyhow  been  acting  up  to  my  epitaph 
to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability.  A  little  less,  and  I  should  have 
gone  my  way  rejoicing,  ascribing  my  escape  from  that  bullet  to 
the  happy-go-lucky  character  of  the  Divine  disposition  of  human 
affairs.  I  should  never  have  claimed  the  attentions  due  to  a 
slovenly,  unwholesome  corpse.  .  .  ." 

''  You  shall  not  talk  like  that.  Blaspheme  as  much  as  you  like. 
I  don't  mind  blasphemy." 

Adrian  kissed  the  palm  of  the  hand  that  stopped  his  mouth, 
and  continued  speech,  under  drawbacks.  *^  An  intelligent  analysis 
wiU  show  that  my  remarks  are  reverential,  not  blasphemous.  You 
will  at  least  admit  that  there  would  have  been  no  Mrs.  Bailey." 

Owen  removed  her  hand.  "  None  whatever !  Yes,  you  may  talk 
about  Mrs.  Bailey.  There  would  have  been  no  Mrs.  Bailey,  and  I 
should  never  have  lain  awake  all  night  with  your  eyes  on  my  con- 
science. .  .  .  Yes — the  night  after  mamma  and  I  had  tea  with 
yoiu  .  .  ." 

"  My  eyes  on  your  conscience  I  Oh — my  eyes  be  hanged !  Would 
I  have  my  eyes  back  now? — to  lose  yout  Oh,  Owen,  Owen! — 
sometimes  the  thought  comes  to  me  that  if  it  were  not  for  my 
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privation,  my  happiness  would  be  too  great  to  be  borne — duit  I 
should  scarcely  dare  to  live  for  it,  had  the  price  I  paid  for  it  bea 
less.    What  is  the  loss  of  sight  for  life  to  set  against  .  .  /* 

^*  Are  you  aware,  good  man,  that  you  are  talking  nonaenae?  Be 
a  reasonable  Poet,  at  least  I  " 

She  was  drawing  her  hand  caressingly  over  his,  and  just  as  she 
said  this,  lifted  it  suddenly,  with  a  start.  **  Your  ring  scratches," 
said  she. 

"Does  it?"  said  he,  feeling  it.  "Oh  yes — it  does.  Fve  found 
where.  I'll  have  it  seen  to.  .  ,  .  I  wonder  now  why  I  never  no- 
ticed that  before." 

"  It's  a  good  ring  that  won't  scratch  its  wearer.  I  suppose  I 
was  unpopular  with  it.  It  didn't  hurt.  Perhaps  it  was  only  in 
fun.  Or  perhaps  it  was  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  yon  have 
never  told  me  about  it.    You  haven't,  and  you  said  you  would." 

"  So  I  did,  when  we  had  The  Scene."  He  meant  the  occasion 
on  which,  according  to  (}wcn's  mamma,  she  had  made  him  an  offer 
of  her  affections  in  the  Jacobean  drawing-room.  "  It's  a  ring  with 
magic  powers — nothing  to  do  with  any  young  lady^  as  you  thought 
It  turns  pale  at  the  approach  of  poison." 

"  Let's  get  some  poison,  and  try.  Isn't  there  some  poison  in  the 
house  ? " 

"  I  dare  say  there  is,  in  the  kitchen.  You  might  touch  the  bdl 
and  ask." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  mean  private  poison — doc- 
tor's bottles — ^blue  ones  with  embossed  letters.  .  .  .    You  know?" 

"  /  know.  My  maternal  parent  has  any  number.  But  all  empty, 
I'm  afraid.  She  always  finishes  tlu»m.  Besides — don't  let's  bring 
her  in!  She  has  such  high  principles.  However,  I've  got  some 
poison — what  an  Irish  suicide  would  consider  the  rale  cratur — only 
I  won't  get  it  out  even  for  this  experiment,  because  I  may  want 
it  " 

"You  may  want  it!" 

"  Of  course."  He  suddenly  deserted  paradox  and  levity,  and 
became  serious.  "My  dearest,  think  of  this!  Suppose  I  were  to 
lose  you,  here  in  the  dark!  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know  all  that  about  duty 
— I  know!  I  would  not  kill  myself  at  once,  because  it  would  be 
unkind  to  Irene.    But  suppose  I  lost  Irene  too?" 

"I  can't  reason  it  out.  But  I  can't  believe  it  woidd  ever  be 
right  to  destroy  oneself." 

"Possibly  not,  but  once  one  was  effectually  destroyed.  .  .  ." 

"That  sounds  like  rat-paste."  Owen  wanted  to  joke  her  way 
out  of  this  region  of  horrible  surmise. 
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But  Adrian  was  keen  on  his  line  of  thought.  "  Exactly  I " 
said  he.  "  Vennin  destroyer.  /  should  be  the  vermin.  But  once 
destroyed,  what  contrition  should  I  have  to  endure?  Remorse  is 
a  game  that  takes  two  selves  to  play  at  it — a  criminal  and  a  con- 
scientious person!  Suppose  the  rat-paste  had  destroyed  them 
both  I " 

"But  would  it?'' 

"  Absolute  ignorance,  whether  or  no,  means  an  even  chance 
of  either.  I  would  risk  it,  for  the  sake  of  that  chance  of  rich, 
full-blown  Non-Entity.  Oh,  think  of  it! — after  loneliness  in  the 
dark! — loneliness  that  once  was  full  of  life.  .  .  ." 

"  But  suppose  the  other  chance — how  then  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  worked  out  as  a  disembodied  spirit — and  I  quite 
admit  it's  as  likely  as  not,  neither  more  nor  less — it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  Malignity  against  Freethinkers  is  the  only 
attribute  of  the  Creator.  When  one  contemplates  the  extraor- 
dinary variety  and  magnitude  of  His  achievements,  one  is  tempted 
to  imagine  that  He  occasionally  rises  above  mere  personal  feel- 
ing. It  certainly  does  seem  to  me  that  damning  inoffensive  Sui- 
cides would  be  an  unwarrantable  abuse  of  Omnipotence.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  the  Most  High  than  many  of 
His  admirers." 

"  But,  nonsense  apart.  .  .  .  Yes — it  is  nonsense !  .  .  .  do  you 
mean  that  you  would  kill  yourself  about  me  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  I'm  so  glad,  because  I  shan't  give  you  the  chance.  But  dear, 
silly  man — dearest,  silliest  man! — I  do  wish  you  would  give  me 
up  that  bottle.  Fll  promise  to  give  it  back  if  ever  I  want  to  jilt 
you.     Honour  bright !  " 

"  I  dare  say.  With  the  good,  eflBcacious  poison  emptied  away ; 
and  tea,  or  rum,  or  Rowland's  Macassar  instead!  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  equivocal  position  than  that  of  a  suicide  who  has 
taken  the  wrong  poison  under  the  impression  that  he  has  launched 
himself  into  Eternity." 

"  Oh  no — I  could  never  do  that!  It  would  be  such  a  cruel  hoax. 
Now,  dearest  love,  do  let  me  have  that  bottle  to  take  care  of.  In- 
deed, if  ever  I  jilt  you,  you  shall  have  it  back.  Engaged  girls — 
honourable  ones! — always  give  presents  back  on  jilting.  Do  let 
me  have  it !  " 

Adrian  laughed  at  her  earnestness.  "  Fm  not  going  to  poison 
myself,"  said  he.  "Unless  you  jilt  me!  So  it  comes  to  exactly 
the  same  thing,  either  way.  There — ^be  easy  now!  I've  promised. 
Besides,   the  Warroo  or  Guarano  Indian   who  gave  it  ma — w^ 
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on  the  Esa  >o;  it  was  wlion  I  went  to  Demerars — toM  me  it 
wouldn't  ke<  So  I  wouldn't  trust  it.  Much  liotter  stick  to  nio^ 
wholesome,  fashioned  Frussic  Acid.''     lie  had  quite  dropped 

iis  gerioua  ,  and  resumed  his  incorrieihle  levity. 

"Did  yo„  .  dly  have  it  from  8  wild  Indian!  Wfaere  did  be 
get  it?    Bid  he  make  iti" 

"  No — that's  the  beauty  of  it.  The  Warroos  of  Ouisna  mre 
great  dabs  at  aking  poisons.  They  make  the  celebrated  Woanli 
poison,  the  an  llest  quantity  of  which  in  a  vein  always  kills.  It 
has  never  disapiiuin  jt  he  didn't  make  tliis.     He 

brought  it  from  the  i,  beyond  the  ^ave.     It  is 

intended  for  internt  quite  inoperative  when  in- 

jected into  a  vein.  y  valise  when  I  came  back. 

And  touched  tlie  1^  ir  afterwards  she  Baw  that 

her  white  com"' 

■'  Nouaensel  Stones  do  change," 

"I  grant  you  __  Sunrise  and  daybreak  are 

■coincidences.     But  i  t'other.     Irene  believed  my 

poison  turned  her  Sll  ould  never  have  refused  to 

wear  it  a  niiiiiitc  longer.  Iroiii  an  unreusonnlilo  dislike  of  the  Evil 
One,  whose  influenec  she  discerned  in  this  simple,  natural  phe- 
nomenon. I  considered  myself  justified  in  boning  the  ring  for  my 
own  use,  so  I  had  it  enlarged  to  go  on  my  finger,  and  there  it  is, 
on!  I  shall  never  see  it  again,  unless  Septimius  Sevems  turns 
up  trumps.     What  colour  should  you  say  it  was  now?" 

Gwen  took  the  hand  with  the  mystic  ring  on  it,  turning  it  this 
way  and  that,  to  see  the  light  reflected,  "Pale  pink,"  she  said. 
"  Yes — certainly  pale  pink,"  She  appeared  amused,  and  uncon- 
vinced. "  I  had  no  idea  'lie  was  superstitious.  You  are  excusable, 
dearest,  because,  after  all,  you  are  only  a  man.  One  expects  a 
woman  to  have  a  little  commonsense.  Now  if  .  .  ."  She  appeared 
to  be  wavering  over  something — disposed  towards  concessions. 

"Now  if  what?" 

"If  the  ring  had  had  a  character  from  its  last  place — if  it  had 
distinguished  itself  before.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  I  told  you  about  that.  I  forgot.  It  was  a  ring 
with  a  story,  that  came  somehow  to  my  Rreat-great-grandfatlier, 
when  he  was  in  Paris.  It  had  done  itself  great  credit — gained 
quite  a  reputation — at  the  Court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  on  the  fingers 
I  believe  of  the  Marchioness  dc  Brinvilliors  and  Louise  de  la 
Valliero.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  think  both,  but  close  particulars  have  al- 
ways been  wanting.  'Re  only  consented  to  wear  it  on  condition 
she  should  be  allowed  to  disbelieve  in  it,  and  then  when  this  little 
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stramash  occurred  through  my  bringing  home  the  Warroo  poison, 
her  powers  of  belief  at  choice  seem  to  have  proved  insiifficient.  .  .  . 
Isn't  that  her,  coming  back  ? " 

It  was;  and  when  she  came  into  the  room  a  moment  later, 
Gwen  said : — "  We've  been  talking  about  your  ring,  and  a  horrible 
little  bottle  of  Red  Indian  poison  this  silly  obstinate  man  has  got 
hidden  away  and  won't  give  me." 

"  I  know,"  said  Irene.  '*  He's  incorrigible.  But  don't  you  be- 
lieve him,  Owen,  when  he  justifies  suicide.  It's  only  his  nonsense." 
Irene  had  come  back  quite  sick  and  tired  of  housekeeping,  and 
was  provoked  by  the  informal  status  quo  of  the  young  lady  and 
gentleman  on  the  sofa  into  remarking  to  the  latter : — ^^  Now  you're 
happy." 

"  Or  ought  to  be,"  said  Owen. 

"  Now,  go  on  exactly  where  you  were,"  said  Irene. 

''  I  wiU,"  said  Adrian.  "  1  was  just  expressing  a  hope  that  Owen 
had  been  regular  in  her  attendance  at  church  while  in  London." 
He  did  not  seem  vitally  interested  in  this,  for  he  changed  almost 
immediately  to  another  subject.  '^  How  about  your  old  lady, 
Gwen?  She's  your  old  lady,  I  suppose,  whose  house  tumbled 
down  ? " 

"  Yes,  only  not  quite.  We  got  her  out  safe.  The  woman  who 
lived  with  her,  Mrs.  Burr.  .  .  .  However,  I  wrote  all  that  in  my 
letter,  didn't  I?" 

"  Yes — ^you  wrote  about  Mrs.  Burr,  and  how  she  was  a  com- 
monplace person.    We  thought  you  unfeeling  about  Mrs.  Burr." 

"  I  was,  quite  I  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  has  been  on  our  con- 
sciences, Clo's  and  mine,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  take  an 
interest  in  Mrs.  Burr.  We  tried  to  make  up  for  it,  by  one  of  us 
going  every  day  to  see  her  in  the  hospital.  I  must  say  for  her 
that  she  asked  about  Mrs.  Prichard  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
speak — asked  if  she  was  being  got  out,  and  said  she  supposed  it 
was  the  repairs.  She  is  not  an  imaginative  or  demonstrative  per- 
son, you  see.  When  I  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  come  to 
look  after  Mrs.  Prichard  in  the  country,  till  the  house  was  rebuilt, 
she  only  said  she  was  going  to  her  married  niece's  at  Clapham. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  her  married  niece  at  Clapham  seemed  to  me 
indisputable,  like  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  said  '  Oh  yes ! '  in  a 
convinced  sort  of  way,  as  if  I  knew  this  niece,  and  acknowledged 
Clapham." 

"Then  you  have  got  the  old  lady  at  the  Towers?" 

"Yea — ^yesterday.    I  don't  know  how  it's  going  to  answer.'' 

Adrian  said:  "Why  shouldn't  it  answer?" 
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Irene  waa  sharper.  "  Because  of  the  servants,  I  suppose."  aaij 
she. 

Gwen  said: — "  Ye-es,  because  of  the  household." 

"  I  thought."  said  Adrian,  "  that  she  was  ouch  a  eharming  old 
lady."     This  took  plenty  of  omissions  for  granted. 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Gwen.  "  At  least.  /  think  her  most  sweet  and 
fascinating.    But  really — the  British  servant  I" 

"  /  know,"  said  Irene. 

"  Especially  the  women,"  said  Gwen.  "  1  oould  manage  the  men, 
easily  enough." 

"You  could,"  said  Adrian,  with  expressive  emphasis.  And  all 
three  laughed.  Indeed,  it  is  diilieult  to  describe  the  subaerriency 
of  her  male  retinue  to  "Gwen  o'  the  Towers."  To  say  that  they 
were  rcydy  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment  is  but  a  feeble  expfes> 
sion  of  the  truth.  Say,  rather,  that  they  were  ready  to  fight  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  ao! 

"  I  eau't  say,"  Gwen  resumed.  "  precisely  what  I  found  my 
miagivings  on.  Little  things  I  can't  lay  hold  of.  I  can't  find  any 
fault  with  Lutwyehe  when  she  was  attending  on  the  dear  old  soul 
in  Var-eii>lish  Stjuare.     Bui  1  couJdH't  JicJp  tJiinkiug  .  .  ." 

"  What ! " 

"  Well — I  thought  she  showed  a  slightly  fiendish  readiness  to 
defer  to  my  minutest  directions,  and  perhaps,  I  should  aay,  a 
fell  determination  not  to  presume,"  Telegraphies  of  slight  per- 
ceptive nods  and  raised  eyebrows,  in  touch  with  shoulder  shrugs 
not  insisted  on,  expressed  mutual  understanding  between  the  two 
young  ladies.  "  Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong,"  said  Gwen.  "  But 
when  I  interviewed  Mrs.  Masham  last  thing  last  night,  it  was 
borne  in  upon  me.  Heaven  knows  how,  that  she  had  been  in  col- 
lision with  Lutwyehe  about  the  old  lady." 

"What  is  it  you  call  her?"  said  Irene.  "Old  Mrs.  Picture? 
There's  nothing  against  her,  is  there?" 

Adrian  had  seemed  to  be  considering  a  point.  "Did  you  not 
say  something — last  letter  but  one,  I  think — about  the  old  lady's 
husband  having  been  convicted  and  transported?" 

"Oh  yesf — but  that's  not  to  be  talked  about,  you  knowl  Be- 
sides, it  was  her  son,  not  her  husband,  that  I  wrote  about.  I  only 
found  out  about  the  husband  a  day  or  two  ago.  Only  you  roust 
be  very  careful,  dearest,  and  remember  it's  a  dead  secret.  I  prom- 
ise not  to  tell  things,  and  then  of  course  I  forget,  when  it's  you. 
Old  Mrs.  Picture  would  quite  understand,  though,  if  I  told  her." 

Adrian  said  that  he  really  must  have  some  more  of  the  secret 
to  keep,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  keeping. 
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So  Gwen  told  them  then  and  there  aU  that  old  Mrs.  Picture  had 
told  her  of  her  terrible  life-story.  It  may  have  contained  things 
this  present  narrative  has  missed,  or  vice  versa,  but  the  essential 
points  were  the  same  in  both. 

"  What  a  queer  story  I "  said  Adrian.  "  Did  the  old  body  cry 
when  she  told  it?" 

"  Scarcely,  if  at  all.  She  looked  very  beautiful — ^you've  no  idea 
how  lovely  she  is  sometimes — and  told  it  all  quite  quietly,  just 
as  if  she  had  been  speaking  of  someone  else." 

**  I  have  always  had  a  theory,"  said  Adrian,  "  that  one  gets  less 
and  less  identical  as  Time  goes  on.  .  .  ." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  said  Gwen. 

**  Haven't  the  slightest  idea ! "  Adrian  had  been  speaking  seri- 
ously, but  at  this  point  his  whimsical  mood  seized  him.  He  went 
on : — "  You  don't  mean  to  say,  I  hope,  that  you  are  going  to  make 
meaning  a  sine  qua  non  in  theories?  It  would  be  the  death-knell 
of  speculation." 

''  You  don't  know  what  a  goose  you  are  engaged  to,  Gwen," 
said  Irene  parenthetically. 

''  Yes,  I  do.  But  he  meant  something  this  time.  He  does,  you 
know,  now  and  again,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
What  did  you  mean,  please  ? " 

"  I  can  only  conjecture,"  said  Adrian  incorrigibly.  Then,  more 
in  earnest: — "I  think  it  was  something  like  this.  I  know  that 
I  am  the  same  man  that  I  was  last  week  so  long  as  I  remember 
what  happened  last  week.  Suppose  I  forget  half — which  I  do,  in 
practice — I  still  remain  the  same  man,  according  to  my  notion 
of  identity.  But  it  is  an  academical  notion,  of  no  use  in  eveiy- 
day  life.  A  conjurer  who  forgets  how  to  lay  eggs  in  defiance  of 
natural  law,  or  how  to  find  canaries  in  pocket-handkerchiefs,  is 
not  the  same  conjurer,  in  practical  politics.  And  yet  he  is  the 
same  man.  Dock  and  crop  his  qualities  and  attributes  as  you  will, 
he  keeps  the  same  man,  academically.  But  not  for  working  pur- 
poses. By  the  time  you  can  say  nothing  about  him,  that  was  true 
of  him  last  week,  he  may  just  as  well  be  somebody  else." 

''  Mind  you  recollect  all  that,  and  it  will  do  in  a  book,"  said 
his  sister.    "But  what  has  it  to  do  with  Owen's  old  woman?" 

"  Yes — what  has  it  to  do  with  my  old  woman  ?  "  said  Gwen. 

"  Didn't  you  say,"  Adrian  asked,  "  that  the  old  lady  told  all 
about  her  past  quite  quietly,  just  as  if  she  had  been  speaking 
of  somebody  else?  Your  very  expression,  ma'am!  You  see,  she 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  somebody  else  then,  or  has  become 
somebody  else  now.     I  always  wonder,  whether,  if  one  had  left 
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oneself — oi  f  one's  selves — behind  in  the  paet.  like  old  Mrs- 
Picture,  at  ame  strange  navigation  on  the  sea  of  life  were  to 
land  one  ii  long- forgot  ten  port,  where  the  memory  still  faung 
on,  in  a  nuiv  or  two,  of  the  self  one  had  left  behind — would  the 
self  one  hkd  rown  to  be  bring  conviction  to  the  mind  or  two! 
Wouldn't  th*  rhance  survivora  who  admitted  that  you  were  Jack 
or  Jim  or  ]  ly  be  discouraged  if  they  found  that  Jack  or  Jim 
or  Polly  ha  orgotten  the  old  pier  that  was  swept  away,  or  the 
old  pub  wh  the  new  hotel  was.  once.  Wouldn't  they  discredit 
you!     Wou  '  all  your  bald,  uninterest- 

ing identiQ-  133 — you  wouldn't  wash )  " 

"  Rip  vai  ;n. 

"  Becauat  I  sometimes  imagiue  Rip 

isn't  really  win-,  doesn't  apply.     Hb  remem- 

bered everything  y.     For  him,  it  was  yestei^ 

day.    So  be  was       ;  1  1  theory  and  practice.    Jack 

and  Jim  and  Polij  v-  hypothesis." 

"  Does  old  Mrs.  Fii  bne. 

"  I  should  say — verj  fen.     "  Less  now  than  when 

I  took  her  first  lo  Cavendish  Mjuare.  She'll  get  ver>-  fommuni- 
eative,  I've  no  doubt,  if  she's  fed  up,  in  the  country  air.  1  shall 
see  to  that  myself.    So  Mrs,  Masham  had  better  look  out." 

"  There's  mamma!  "  said  Irene  suddenly.  "  I'll  go  and  see  that 
she  gets  her  writing  things.  .  .  .  No — don't  you  move!  She 
won't  come  in  here.  She  wants  to  write  impottant  letters,  Vou 
sit  atill."  And  Irene  went  o£E  to  intercept  the  Miss  Abercrombie 
her  father  had  married  all  those  years  ago  instead  of  Gwen's 
mother.  She  does  not  come  much  into  this  story,  but  its  reader 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  she  was  an  enthusiastic  Aboli- 
tionist, and  a  friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  There  was 
only  one  thing  in  those  days  that  called  for  abolition — negro  slav- 
ery in  America;  so  everyone  who  recollects  the  fifties  will  know 
what  an  Abolitionist  was.  Nevertheless,  though  Lady  Torrens  hap- 
tens to  keep  outside  the  story,  it  would  have  been  quite  another 
Btory  without  her, 

Adrian  was  a  good  son,  and  loved  his  mother  duly.  She  re- 
turned his  aflection,  but  could  not  stand  his  poetical  effusions, 
which  she  thought  showed  an  irrererent  spirit.  We  are  not  quite 
Bure  they  did  not. 
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CHAPTER  m 

HOW  AN  OLD  LADT  WAS  TAKEN  FOR  A  DRIVE,  AND  SAW  JONES'S  BULL, 
ALL  IN  A  DREAM.  STRIDES  COTTAGE  AND  A  STRANGE  GONTIGUITY. 
AFTER  SIXTY  YEARS !  HOW  TOBY  SMASHED  A  PANE  OF  GLASS  WITH 
A  HORSE-CHESTNUT,  AND  NEARLY  HAD  NO  SUGAR  IN  HIS  BREAD-AND- 
MILK.  HOW  THE  OLD  BODY  CURTSIED  AND  THE  OLD  SOUL  DIDN't 
GO  TO  SLEEP.  HOW  GWEN  NEARLY  FORGOT  TO  INTRODUCE  THEM. 
HOW  MRS.  PICTURE  KNOCKED  UP  AND  RAN  DOWN, — BUT  WOULD  NOT 
HAVE  MUTTON  BROTH.  BUT  NEITHER  KNEW !  HOW  MRS.  PICTURE 
THOUGHT  MRS.  MARRABLE  A  NICE  PERSON.  HOW  GWEN  LUNCHED 
WITH  HER  PARENTS.  "REALLY,  OUR  DAUGHTER  I"  HOW  LOOKING 
AMUSED  DOES  NO  GOOD.  WAS  GWEN  JONES's  BULL,  OR  HOW?  NOR- 
BURY  AS  AN  ORACLE.  HOW  THE  EARL  WENT  ROUND  TO  SEE  THE 
FAIRY  GODMOTHER 

It  had  all  come  on  the  old  woman  like  a  bewildering  dream. 
It  began  with  the  sudden  appearance,  as  she  dozed  in  her  chair 
at  Sapps  Court,  all  the  memories  of  her  past  world  creeping  spark- 
like through  its  half-burned  scroll,  a  dream  of  Owen  in  her  glory, 
heralded  by  Dave;  depositing  Dolly,  very  rough-headed,  on  the 
floor,  and  explaining  her  intrusion  with  some  difficulty  owing  to 
those  children  wanting  to  explain  too.  This  was  dreamlike  enough, 
but  it  had  become  more  so  with  the  then  inexplicable  crash  that 
followed  a  discomfort  in  the  floor;  more  so  with  that  strange  half- 
conscious  drive  through  the  London  streets  in  the  glow  of  the 
sunset;  more  so  yet,  when,  after  an  interval  of  real  dreams,  she 
woke  to  the  luxury  of  Sister  Nora's  temporary  arrangements, 
pending  the  organization  of  the  Simple  Life;  more  dreamlike 
still  when  she  woke  again  later,  to  wonder  at  the  leaves  of  the 
creeper  that  framed  her  lattice  at  the  Towers,  ruby  in  the  dawn 
of  a  cloudless  autumn  day,  and  jewelled  with  its  dew.  She  had 
to  look,  wonderingly,  at  her  old  unchanged  hands,  to  be  quite 
sure  she  was  not  in  Heaven.  Then  she  caught  a  confirmatory 
glimpse  of  her  old  white  head  in  a  mirror,  and  that  settled  it 
Besides,  her  old  limbs  ached;  not  savagely,  but  quite  perceptibly, 
and  that  was  discordant  with  her  idea  of  Heaven. 

Her  acquiescence  was  complete  in  all  that  had  happened.  Not 
that  it  was  clearly  what  she  would  have  chosen,  even  if  she  could 
l£ave  foreseen  all  its  outcomings,  and  pictured  to  herself  what 
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she  woul^  e  been  rcfHsiiig,  had  rpfuaal  been  practicalite.  Her 
Bctual  chi  putting  aside  newly  kindleil  love  for  this  inyHt«rio<is 

and  beauti  ngcncy,  half  daughter  and  half  Guardian  Angel,  that 
had  been  &yi  ng  upou  her  life  so  near  its  close,  might  pas^ity  hdve 
been  to  face  he  rinks  of  Boiue  half-dried  pluster,  and  go  back  to 
her  old  chi  by  the  fire  in  Sapps  Court,  and  her  day-dreams  of 
the  huge  c  1  world  she  had  all  but  seen  the  last  of;  to  wateh 
through  tb-  ours  for  what  was  now  the  great  relasatton  of  her 
life,  the  o  --  '  " —  —'  "-"-  and  to  listen  through  the 
murmur  oJ  grew  in  the  silence  of  ihc 

house,  for  children  on  the  staira.     Bui 

how  meet  Uwwip  witii  anything  but  aequies- 

ccnce?     It  was  reedy  deference  to  the  will 

of  a  euporior;  d  at  that,  and  found  words 

to  express  a  v  and  old  habits  of  life.    It 

was  much  motv  mother  might  have  had  for 

a  daughter,  etraiii^i  ,  after  long  separation  that 

had  made  her  a  menmi  It  was  mixed  with  the  ready 

eomplianee  one  imputes   lu   1.1.-  mate  owner  of  a   Guardian 

Angel,  who  is  deseri'ing  of  his  luck.  No  doubt  also  with  the 
fact  that  no  living  creature,  great  or  small,  ever  said  nay  to 
Gwen.    But,  for  whatever  reason,  she  complied,  and  wondered. 

Remember,  too,  the  enforced  associations  of  her  previona  experi- 
ence. Think  how  soon  the  conditions  of  her  early  youth — which, 
if  they  affordeii  no  high  cultnre,  were  at  loai^it  those  of  a  re- 
spected middle  class  in  English  provincial  life — came  to  an  end, 
and  what  they  gave  place  to!  Then,  on  her  return  to  England, 
how  little  chance  her  antecedents  and  her  son's  vicious  inherited 
disposition  gave  her  of  resuming  the  position  she  would  have 
been  entitled  to  had  her  exile,  and  its  circumstances,  not  made 
the  one  she  had  to  submit  to  abnormal!  Aunt  M'riar  and  Urs. 
Burr  were  good  women,  but  those  who  study  class-nicetiea  would 
surely  refuse  to  ranger  either  with  Granny  Marrable.  And  even 
that  old  lody  is  scarcely  a  fair  illustration;  for,  had  her  sister's 
bridegroom  been  what  the  bride  believed  him.  the  social  outcome 
of  the  marriage  would  have  been  all  but  the  same  as  of  her  own, 
had  she  wedded  his  elder  brother. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  old  Mrs.  Picture,  who  once  was  Maisie, 
should  succumb  to  the  influences  of  this  dazzling  ereature  with 
all  the  world  at  her  feet.  And  less  that  these  influences  grew 
upon  her,  when  there  was  none  to  see,  and  hamper  free  speech 
with  conventions.  For  when  the.v  were  alone,  it  came  about  that 
either  unpacked  her  heart  to  the  other,  and  Gwen  gave  all  the 
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tale  of  the  shadow  on  her  own  love  in  exchange  for  that  of  the 
blacker  shadows  of  the  galleys — of  the  convict's  cheated  wife, 
and  the  terrible  inheritance  of  his  son. 

The  story  is  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  Gwen's  bad  faith  to 
the  old  lady,  in  the  matter  of  her  pledge  of  secrecy,  did  not  show 
itself  only  in  her  repetition  of  the  story  to  her  lover  and  his 
sister.  .  She  told  her  father,  a  nobleman  with  all  sorts  of  old- 
fashioned  prejudices,  among  others  that  of  disliking  confidences 
entrusted  to  him  in  disregard  of  solemn  oaths  of  secrecy.  His 
protest  intercepted  his  daughter's  revelation  at  the  outset.  ''  Un^ 
principled  young  monkey !  "  he  exclaimed.  *^  You  mustn't  tell  me 
when  you've  promised  not  to.     Didn*t  you,  now  ?  " 

**  Of  course  I  did !  But  you  don't  count.  Papas  don't,  when 
trustworthy.  Besides,  the  more  people  of  the  right  sort  know  a 
secret,  the  better  it  will  be  kept."  Gwen  had  to  release  her  lips 
from  two  paternal  fingers  to  say  this.  She  followed  it  up  by  using 
them — she  was  near  enough — to  run  a  trill  of  kisslets  across  the 
paternal  forehead. 

"  Very  good !  "  said  the  Earl.  "  Fire  away!  "  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  Gwen  always  got  her  will,  somehow.  This  how  was 
the  one  she  used  with  her  father.  She  told  the  whole  tale  with- 
out reserves;  except,  perhaps,  slight  ones  in  respect  of  the  son's 
misdeeds.  They  were  not  things  to  be  spoken  of  to  a  good,  inno- 
cent father,  like  hers. 

She  answered  an  expression  on  his  face,  when  she  had  finished, 
with: — "^  As  for  any  chance  of  the  story  not  being  true,  thats 
impossible." 

'*  Then  it  must  be  true,"  was  the  answer.    Not  an  illogical  one! 

**  Don't  agree  meekly,"  says  Gwen.  "  Meek  agreement  is  con- 
tradiction. .  .  .     What  makes  you  think  it  fibsil" 

"  I  don't  think  it  fibs,  my  darling.  Because  I  attach  a  good  deal 
of  weight  to  the  impression  it  has  produced  upon  you.  But  other 
people  might,  who  did  noi  know  you." 

''Other  people  arc  not  to  be  told,  so  they  are  out  of  it.  .  .  . 
Well,  perhaps  that  hoB  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter." 

"  Not  very  muck  But  teU  me! — does  the  old  lady  give  no  names 
at  all?" 

^N-no! — I  can  remember  none.  Her  real  name  is  not  Picture, 
of  course  ...  I  should  have  said  Prichard." 

*'I  understand.  But  couldn't  you  get  at  her  husband's  name, 
to  verify  the  story?" 

**I  don't  want  it  verified  Where's  the  use?  .  .  .  No.  she  hasn't 
told  me  a  single  surname  of  any  of  the  people.  .  .  .    Oh  yctsi — «Xnv 
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B  minute!  f  course  she  told  me  Prichard  whs  a  name  in  bet 
family^ome  old  uurse'e.     But  it's  such  a  comioon  name." 

"  Did  she  lot  say  where  ehe  came  from — where  her  familj 
belongcrl !  " 

"Yes — Essex.  But  Essex  is  like  Rutlandahiro.  Nobody  haa 
ever  been  to  either,  or  knows  anyone  that  is  there  by  nature." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  was  the  case,  but  I  have  no  intore^t  in 
proving  the  contrary.  Suppose  you  try  to  ^t  at  her  husband's 
name^her  real  married  name.  I  cuuld  tell  my  man  in  Lincola'a 
Inn  to  hunt  up  you  could  get  tbe  euet  date 

it  might  be  enou  e  been  bo  very  many  fatbers- 

1d-1bws'  signatures   '  ir." 

But  Owen  did  i  te  old  lady  for  information 

she  was  reluctant  I  mea  of  tlie  family  in  Essex 

and  the  delinquent  -  r,  if  told  to  Gwen.  were  con- 

oealej  more  effectu  the  narrative  they  were  re- 

quired to  fill  out.  lants  to  whom  she  bad  re- 

peated  that  narrative  al  to  her  than   sbe   herself 

had  l>oeti  to  its  first  uained   altoRether  unknciwn 

to  the  hoii>i.!ii.>ld  at  the  Toners;  niiil.  indeed,  to  anyoiif  wh'>  '■imM 
by  repeating  it  have  excited  suspicion  of  the  twinship  of  the  farm- 
er's widow  nt  Chorll on- under- Bradbury  and  the  old  lady  whom 
her  young  ladyship's  eccentricities  had  brought  from  London. 

Apart  from  their  close  contiguity,  nothing  occurred  for  some 
time  to  make  mutual  recognition  more  probable  than  it  hi)d  been 
at  any  moment  since  Dave's  visit  to  Chorlton  had  disclosed  to 
each  the  bare  fact  of  the  other's  existence.  They  were  within 
five  miles  of  one  another,  and  neither  knew  it;  nor  had  either  a 
thought  of  the  other  but  as  a  memory  of  long  ago;  still  cherished, 
as  a  sepulchral  stone  cherishes  what  Time  leaves  legible,  while 
his  slow  hand  makes  each  letter  fainter  day  by  day. 

And  yet — how  near  they  went  on  one  occasion  to  what  must 
have  led  to  recognition,  had  the  period  of  their  separation  been 
less  cruelly  long,  and  its  strange  conditions  less  bafBing!  How 
near,  for  instance,  three  or  four  days  after  old  Maisie's  arrival 
at  the  Towers,  when  Given  tbe  omnipotent  decided  that  she  would 
take  Mrs.  Picture  for  a  long  drive  in  the  best  part  of  the  day — 
the  longest  drive  that  would  not  tire  her  to  deathi 

Whether  the  old  soul  that  her  young  ladyship  had  taken  such 
a  fancy  to — that  was  how  Btencorn  the  coachman  and  Benjamin 
the  coachboy  thought  of  her — really  enjoyed  the  strange  experi- 
ence of  gliding  over  smooth  roads  flanked  by  matchless  woodlands 
or  primeval  moorland;  cropless  Autumn  fields  or  pastures  of  con- 
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tented  cattle;  through  villages  of  the  same  mind  ahout  the  un- 
desirahleness  of  change  that  had  heen  their  creed  for  centuries, 
with  churches  unconscious  of  judicious  restoration  and  an  un- 
flawed  record  of  curfews;  by  farms  with  all  the  usual  besetting 
sins  of  farms,  black  duck-slush  and  uncaptivating  dung-heaps; 
cattle  no  persuasion  weighs  with;  the  same  hen  that  never  stops 
the  same  dissertation  on  the  same  egg,  the  same  cock  'that  has 
some  of  the  vices  of  his  betters,  our  male  selves  to  wit — whether 
the  said  old  soul  really  enjoyed  all  this,  who  can  say?  She  may 
have  been  pretending  to  satisfy  her  young  ladyship.  If  so,  she 
succeeded  very  well,  considering  her  years.  But  it  was  all  part 
of  a  dream  to  her. 

In  that  dream,  she  waked  at  intervals  to  small  realities.  One 
of  these  was  Farmer  Jones's  Bull.  Not  that  she  had  more  than 
a  timid  hope  of  seeing  that  celebrated  quadruped  himself.  She 
was,  however,  undisguisedly  anxious  to  do  so;  inquiring  after 
him ;  the  chance  of  his  proximity ;  the  possibility  of  cultivating  his 
intimate  acquaintance.  No  other  bull  would  serve  her  purpose, 
which  was  to  take  back  to  Dave,  who  filled  much  of  her  thoughts, 
an  authentic  report  of  Farmer  Jones's. 

"  Dave  must  be  a  very  nice  little  boy,"  said  Gwen.  "  Anyhow, 
he's  pretty.  And  Dolly's  a  darling."  This  may  have  been  partly 
due  to  the  way  in  which  Dolly  had  overwhelmed  the  young  lady 
— the  equivalent,  as  it  were,  of  a  kind  of  cannibalism,  or  perhaps 
octopus-greed — which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  a  maturer  friend- 
ship with  her  brother.  However,  there  had  really  been  very  little 
time. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  if  I  was  to  see  Farmer 
Jones's  Bull,  I  could  tell  the  dear  child  about  him  in  London. 
Isn't  that  a  Bull  ? "  But  it  wasn't,  though  possibly  a  relation  he 
would  not  have   acknowledged. 

*^  I  think  Blcncom  might  make  a  point  of  Farmer  Jones's  Bull," 
said  Gwen.    "  Blencom  I  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

**  1  want  to  stop  at  Strides  Cottage,  coming  back.    You  know — 
Mrs.  Marrable'sl" 
Yes,  my  lady." 

Well — isn't  that  Farmer  Jones's  farm,  on  the  left,  before  we 
get  there?  Close  to  the  Spinney."  Now  Mr.  Blencom  knew  per- 
fectly well.  But  he  was  not  going  to  admit  that  he  knew,  because 
farms  were  human  affairs,  and  he  was  on  the  box.  He  referred 
to  his  satellite,  the  coachboy,  whose  information  enabled  him  to 
say: — ^**Ye8,  my  lady,  on  the  left"     Owen  then  said: — ^"Verj 
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good,  tlien  ncom,  stop  at  the  gate,  and  Benjamin  can  go  m 

and  say  v  ;ome  to  see  the  Bull.     Go  on !  " 

"  ]  woi  said  old  Mrs.  Prichard,  with  roused  interest,  "  if 

that  is  Dbi       granny  I  wrote  to  for  him.     Such  a  lot  he  has  lo 

aa;  about  b But  it  was  Mrs.  .  .  .  Mrs,  Thrsle  Dave  went  to 

atop  with." 

"Jlrs.  Marrable— Granny  Marrable—is  Mrs.  Tlirale's  mother. 
A  nice  old  In  f.  Rfltbcr  younger  than  you,  aud  awfully  strong. 
She  can  walk  jine  miles."  In  Rumour's  diary,  ttie  exact  number 
of  a  pedestrian's      "      -         -  ~  ^^  ^^jj  ^^  ^j^^  exact  louml 

number  of  tboi  -e  per  annum.    "I  daw  say 

we  shall  see  he.  I  hope  so,  because  I  prom- 

ised my  cousin  parcel  with  my  own  honiU. 

OnLv  slie  may  b»  ou  getting  very  tired,  dear 

Mrs.  Picture)"       _ 

Mrs.  Picture  admitted  it.    "But  I  mu« 

see  the  Bull,"  i  her  eyes  and  leaned  bsK-k. 

and    (iwen   said.  i    little  quicker,   Blenoom." 

There  had  been  plei  i  a  loitgi^  drive,  and  G«>«n 

was  gi'tting  nfrnid  ol   nveraoius   iv. 

This  wa8  the  gate  of  the  farm,  my  lady.  Should  Benjamin  go 
across  to  the  house,  and  express  her  ladyship's  wishes?  Benjamin 
was  trembling  for  the  flawless  blacking  of  his  beautiful  boots, 
and  the  unsoiled  felt  of  his  leggings.  Yes,  he  might  go,  and  get 
somebody  to  come  out  and  speak  to  her  ladyship,  or  herself,  as 
convenient.  But  while  Benjamin  was  away  on  this  mission,  the 
unexpected  came  to  pass  in  the  form  of  a  boy.  We  all  know  how 
rarely  human  creatures  occur  in  fields  and  villages,  in  England. 
This  sporadic  example,  in  answer  to  a  question  "  Are  you  Farmer 
Jones's  boy  ?  "  replied  guardedly : — "  Eos,  a  be  woon." 

"Very  well  then,"  said  Owen.  "Find  Farmer  Jones,  to  show 
ua  his  Bull." 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "  Oo'r  Bull  can't  abide  he,"  said  be. 
"  A  better  tarry  indowcrs,  fa'ather  had,  and  leave  oy  to  ba'andle 
un.     A  be  a  foine  Bull,  oo'r  Bull!" 

"You  mean,  you  can  manage  your  Bull,  and  father  can't.  la 
that  it! "  Assent  given.  "  And  how  can  you  manage  your 
Bull?" 

"  Oy  can  whistle  un  a  tewun." 

"  Is  he  out  in  the  field,  or  here  in  his  stable  or  house,  or  what- 
ever it's  called?  " 

"That's  him  nigh  handy,  a-roomblin'."  It  then  appeared  that 
this  youth  was  prepared,  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  to  lead 
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this  formidable  brute  out  into  the  farmyard,  imder  the  influence 
of  musical  cajolery.  He  met  a  suggestion  that  his  superiors 
might  disapprove  of  his  doing  so,  by  pointing  out  that  they  would 
all  keep  "yower  side  o'  th'  gayut"  until  the  Bull — whose  name, 
strange  to  say,  seemed  to  be  Zephyr — was  safe  in  bounds,  chained 
by  his  nose-ring  to  a  sufficient  wall-staple. 

Said  old  Mrs.  Picture,  roused  from  an  impending  nap  by  the 
interest  of  the  event: — "This  must  be  the  boy  Davy  told  about, 
who  whistled  to  the  Bull.  Why — the  child  can  never  tire  of  telling 
that  story."  It  certainly  was  the  very  selfsame  boy,  and  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  exhibiting  the  Bull  with  pride,  and  soothing 
his  morose  temper  as  he  had  promised,  by  monotonous  whistling. 
Whether  he  was  more  intoxicated  with  his  success  or  with  a  shilling 
Gwen  gave  him  as  recompense,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say. 

The  old  lady  was  infinitely  more  excited  and  interested  about 
this  Bull,  on  Dave's  account,  than  about  any  of  the  hundrod-and- 
one  things  Owen  had  shown  her  during  her  five-mile  drive.  When 
Gwen  gave  the  direction: — "Go  on  to  Strides  Cottage,  Blencom," 
and  Blencom,  who  had  scarcely  condescended  to  look  at  the  Bull, 
answered : — "  Yes,  my  lady,"  her  interest  on  Dave's  account  was 
maintained,  but  on  a  rather  different  line.  She  was,  however, 
becoming  rapidly  too  fatigued  to  entertain  any  feelings  of  resent- 
ment against  her  rival,  and  none  mixed  with  the  languid  interest 
the  prospect  of  seeing  her  aroused  during  the  three-minutes' 
drive  from  Farmer  Jones's  to  Strides  Cottage. 

This  story  despairs  of  showing  to  the  full  the  utter  strangeness 
of  the  position  that  was  created  by  this  meeting  of  old  Maisie  and 
old  Phccbe,  each  of  whom  for  nearly  half  a  century  had  thought 
the  other  dead.  It  is  forced  to  appeal  to  its  reader  to  make  an 
effort  to  help  its  feeble  presentations  by  its  own  powers  of 
imagery. 

Conceive  that  suddenly  a  voice  that  imposed  belief  on  its  hear- 
ers had  said  to  each  of  them : — ^"  This  is  your  sister  of  those  long 
bygone  years — slain,  for  you,  by  a  cunning  lie;  living  on,  and 
mourning  for  a  death  that  never  was;  dreaming,  as  you  dreamed, 
of  a  slowly  vanishing  past,  vanishing  so  slowly  that  its  char- 
acters might  still  be  visible  at  the  end  of  the  longest  scroll  of 
recorded  life.  Look  upon  her,  and  recognise  in  that  shrunken 
face  the  lips  you  kissed,  the  cheeks  you  pressed  to  yours,  the 
^e  that  laughed  and  gave  back  love  or  mockery!  Try  to  hear 
in  that  frail  old  voice  the  music  of  its  speech  in  the  years  gone  by ; 
aak  for  the  song  it  knew  so  well  the  trick  of,    Tn  V^  ^^T«»i&  Vss^ 
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those  ^rcs.  oM  tresses  the  mass  of  gold  from  whose  redun- 

dance you  ..  he  treasured  locks  you  ahnost  weep  afresh  to  se« 
and  handle,  e  i  now."  Tlien  try  to  imagine  to  yourself  the  out- 
ward f^eeming  of  its  hearers,  always  supposing  them  to  under- 
stand. It  ifl  a  large  supposition,  but  the  dramatist  would  hitve 
to  accept  it,  with  the  ladies  in  the  stalls  getting  up  to  go. 

Arc  ijou  p  ired  to  accept,  off  the  stage,  a  snapshot  recogni- 
tion of  each  er  by  the  two  old  twins,  and  curtain!  It  ia  bard 
to  conceive  the  hearing  of  a   changed 

voice,  could  u"  It.     However,  it  is  not  for 

the  story  to  d  t  would  be  impossible.     It 

can  only  recoi_  ed.  however  much  interest 

might  be  gained  a  little  skilful  fiction. 

That  morning,  regrettable  event  had  dis- 

turbed   Granny    ]  '.      A   small    convalescent, 

named  Toby,  who  wl  i  to  know  better,  had  mode 

a  collection  of  beaum  orse-ehcstnuta  from  under 

the  tree  in  the  field  benma  me  nousc.  Never  was  the  beart  of 
man  more  embittered  by  this  sort  being  no  use  for  cooking  than 
in  the  case  of  these  flawless,  glossy  rotundities.  Each  one  waa 
a  handful  for  a  convalescent,  and  that  was  why  Toby  so  often 
had  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  was.  in  fact,  fondling  his  am- 
munition, like  Mr.  Dooley.  For  that  was,  according  to  Toby, 
the  purpose  of  Creation  in  the  production  of  the  horse-chestnut 
tree.  He  bad  awaited  his  opportunity,  and  here  it  wo3:^he  waa 
unwatched  in  the  large  room  that  was  neither  kitchen  nor  living- 
room,  but  more  both  than  neither,  and  he  seized  it  to  show  his 
obedience  to  a  frequent  injunction  not  to  throw  stones.  He  waa 
an  honourable  convalescent,  and  he  proved  it  in  the  choice  of  a 
missile.  His  first  horse-chestnut  only  gave  him  the  range;  hia 
second  smashed  the  glass  it  was  aimed  at.  And  that  glass  was  the 
door  or  lid  of  the  automatic  watermill  on  the  chimney-piece ! 

The  Granny  was  quite  upset,  and  Widow  Thrale  was  downright 
angry,  and  called  Toby  an  undeserving  little  piece,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  It  was  a  harsh  censure,  and  caused  Toby  to  weep;  in 
fact,  to  roar,  Koaring,  however,  did  nothing  towards  repairing 
the  mischief  done,  and  nearly  led  to  a  well-deserved  penalty  for 
Toby,  to  be  put  to  bis  bed  and  very  likely  have  no  sugar  in  his 
bread- and -mi  Ik — such  being  the  exact  wording  of  the  sentence. 
It  was  not  carried  out,  as  it  was  found  that  the  watermill  and 
horses,  the  two  little  girls  in  sun-bonnets,  and  the  miller  smoking 
at  the  window,  were  all  intact;  only  the  glass  being  broken.    There 
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was  no  glazier  in  the  village,  which  broke  few  windows,  and  was 
content  to  wait  the  comiug  round  of  a  peripatetic  plumber,  who 
came  at  irregular  intervals,  like  Easter,  but  without  astronomical 
checks.  So,  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  keep  the  dust  out.  Widow 
Thrale  pasted  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  breakage,  and  the  mill 
was  hidden  from  the  human  eye.  Toby  showed  penitence,  and 
had  sugar  in  his  bread-and-milk,  but  the  balance  of  his  projectiles 
was  confiscated. 

Consequently,  old  Mrs.  Marrable  was  not  in  her  best  form  when 
her  young  ladyship  arrived,  and  Benjamin  the  coachboy  came  up 
the  garden  pathway  as  her  harbinger  to  see  if  she  should  descend 
from  the  carriage  to  interview  the  old  lady.  She  did  not  want 
to  do  so,  as  she  felt  she  ought  to  get  Mrs.  Prichard  home  as  soon 
as  possible;  but  wanted,  all  the  same,  to  fulfil  her  promise  of 
delivering  Sister  Nora's  parcel  with  her  own  hands.  She  was  glad 
to  remain  in  the  carriage,  on  hearing  from  Benjamin  that  both 
Granny  Marrable  and  her  daughter  were  on  the  spot;  and  would, 
said  he,  be  out  in  a  minute. 

"They'll  curtsey,"  said  Owen.  "Do,  dear  Mrs.  Picture,  keep 
awake  one  minute  more.  I  want  you  so  much  to  see  Dave's  other 
Granny.  She's  such  a  nice  old  body ! "  Can  any  student  of  lan- 
guage say  why  these  two  old  women  should  be  respectively  classed 
as  an  old  soul  and  an  old  body,  and  why  the  cap  should  fit  in 
either  case? 

"I  won't  go  to  sleep,"  said  Mrs.  Prichard,  making  a  great  ef- 
fort. "  That  must  be  Dave's  duck-pond,  across  the  road."  The 
duck-pond  had  no  alloy.  She  did  not  feel  that  her  curiosity  about 
Dave's  other  Granny  was  quite  without  discomfort. 

"  Oh — ^had  Dave  a  duck-pond  ?  It  looks  very  black  and 
juicy.  .  .  .  Here  come  the  two  Goodies!  I've  brought  you  a 
present  from  Sister  Nora,  Granny  Marrable.  It's  in  here.  I 
know  what  it  is  because  I've  seen  it — it's  nice  and  warm  for  the 
winter.  Take  it  in  and  look  at  it  inside.  I  mustn't  stop  because 
of  Mrs.  .  .  .  There  now ! — I  was  quite  forgetting.  .  .  ."  It  shows 
how  slightly  Gwen  was  thinking  of  the  whole  transaction  that 
she  should  all  but  tell  Blencom  to  drive  home  at  this  point,  with 
the  scantiest  farewell  to  the  Goodies,  who  had  curtsied  duly  as 
foretold.  She  collected  herself,  and  continued : — "  You  remember 
the  small  boy,  Mrs.  Marrable,  when  I  came  with  Sister  Nora, 
whose  letter  we  read  about  the  thieves  and  the  policeman  ?  " 

"Ah,  dear,  indeed  I  do  I  That  dear  child! — ^why,  what  would 
we  not  give,  Ruth  and  me,  to  see  him  again? " 

"  Well»  this  is  Mrs.  Picture,  who  wrote  his  letter  for  him.    This 
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is  Granny  rable,  that  Dave  told  yoa  aU  about.     She  aiije  she 

wants  him  ." 

And  then  isie  and  Fbccbc  looked  each  other  in  the  face  oEaio 
after  half  a  itury  of  ecparation.  Surely,  if  there  is  any  troth 
in  the  belie.  lat  the  souls  of  twins  are  linked  by  some  unseen 
thrend  of  syi  ithy,  each  ahould  have  been  stirred  by  the  pnsen<« 
of  the  other.  f  either  was.  slie  had  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  lior 
perturbation.  They  looked  each  other  in  the  face;  and  each  made 
some  suitable  ecognitioa  of  her  unknown  sister.  Phtcbe  hoped 
the  dear  boy  i  A  that  he  was,  but  had  not 

Been  him  nc  lad  had  a  letter  from  him 

yesterday,  b  t  out.     Ruth  would  go  in 

and  get  it,  1«- 'anny  Marrable  made  little 

direct  concession  tu  woman  who  might  be  any- 

thing, for  all  abe  «b  s  carriage. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  baa  tried  to  describe  the 

accident,  and  made  s  t  it!  " 

''  Indeed,  my  lady,  ..  bing  of  an  accident.    Only 

I  took  it  for  just  on  -book  like!  .  .  .     Ab,  3a, 

that  will  be  the  letter,    i.ivu  it  ..,  „l-,  lod.vsliip." 

Owen  took  the  letter  from  Widow  Thralo.  but  did  not  unfold 
it.  "  Mayn't  I  take  it  away,"  she  said,  "  for  me  and  Mrs.  Picturo 
to  read  at  home?  I  want  to  get  her  back  and  give  her  some  food- 
She's  knocking  up." 

Immediately  Granny  Marrabio's  heart  and  Widow  ThraWe 
overflowed.  What  did  the  doubts  that  hung  over  this  old  person 
matter,  whatever  she  was,  if  she  was  running  down  visibly  within 
the  zone  of  influence  of  perceptible  mutton-broth;  which  was  con- 
firming, through  the  door,  what  the  wood-smoke  from  the  chimney 
had  to  say  about  it  to  the  Universe  f  Let  Ruth  bring  out  a  cup 
of  it  at  once  for  Mrs.  Picture.  It  was  (juito  good  and  strong 
by  now.     Granny  Marrable  could  answer  for  that. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  be  generous  to  a  rival,  another  to  accept 
a  benevolence  from  one.  Mrs.  Picture  q\iite  roused  herself  to 
acknowledge  the  generosity,  but  she  wouldn't  have  the  broth  on 
any  terms,  evidently.  Gwen  thought  she  could  read  the  history 
of  this  between  the  lines.  As  we  have  seen,  she  was  aware  of 
the  sort  of  Jealousy  subsisting  between  these  two  old  Grannies 
about  their  adopted  grandson.  She  thought  it  best  to  favour  im- 
mediaCe  departure,  and  Blencorn  jumped  at  the  first  symptom  of 
a  word  to  that  effect.  The  carriage  rolled  away,  waving  farewells 
to  the  cottage,  and  the  tenants  of  the  latter  went  slowly  back  to 
the  mutton-broth. 
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Asd  neither  of  the  two  old  women  had  the  dimmest  idea  whose 
face  it  was  that  she  had  looked  at  in  the  hroad  full  light  of  a 
Srlorious  autumn  day;  not  passingly,  as  one  glances  at  a  stranger 
on  the  roady  who  comes  one  knows  not  whence,  to  vanish  away  one 
knows  not  whither;  hut  inquiringly,  as  when  a  first  interview 
shows  us  the  outward  seeming  of  one  known  hy  hearsay — one 
whom  our  mind  has  dwelt  on  curiously,  making  conjectural  images 
at  random,  and  wondering  which  was  nearest  to  the  truth.  And 
to  neither  of  those  who  saw  this  meeting,  for  all  they  felt  interest 
to  note  what  each  would  think  of  the  other,  did  the  thought  come 
of  any  very  strong  resemblance  between  them.  They  were  two 
old  women — that  was  all! 

And  yet,  in  the  days  of  their  girlhood,  these  old  women  had 
been  so  much  alike  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  dress  in  the 
same  colour,  for  mere  mercy  to  the  puzzled  bystanders.  So  much 
alike  that  when,  for  a  frolic,  each  put  on  the  other's  dothes,  and 
answered  to  the  other's  name,  the  fraud  went  on  for  days,  un- 
detected! 

It  seems  strange,  but  gets  less  strange  as  all  the  facts  are  sorted 
out,  and  weighed  in  the  scale.  First  and  foremost  the  whole 
position  was  so  impossible  per  9e — one  always  knows  what  is  and 
is  not  possible! — that  any  true  version  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
two  old  women  would  have  seemed  mere  madness.  Had  either 
spectator  noted  that  the  bones  of  the  two  old  faces  were  the 
same,  she  would  have  condemned  her  own  powers  of  observation 
rather  than  doubt  the  infallibility  of  instinctive  disbelief,  which 
is  the  attitude  of  the  vernacular  mind  not  only  to  what  it  wishes 
to  be  false,  but  to  anything  that  runs  counter  to  the  octave-stretch 
forlorn — as  Elizabeth  Browning  put  it — of  its  limited  experience. 
Had  either  noted  that  the  eyes  of  the  two  were  the  same,  she 
would  have  attached  no  meaning  to  the  similarity.  So  many 
eyes  are  the  same!  How  many  shades  of  colour  does  the  maker 
of  false  eyes  stock,  all  told  ?  Quess  them  at  a  thousand,  and  escape 
the  conclusion  that  in  a  world  of  a  thousand  million,  a  million 
of  eyes  are  alike,  if  you  can.  If  they  had  compared  the  hair  still 
covering  the  heads  of  both,  they  would  have  found  Dave's  com- 
parison of  it  with  Pussy's  various  tints  a  good  and  intelligent 
one.  Maisie  was  silvery  white,  Phoebe  merely  fi^rey.  But  the  great- 
est difference  was  in  the  relative  uprightness  and  strength  of 
the  old  countrywoman,  helped — and  greatly  helped — by  the  entire 
difference  in  dress. 

No! — it  was  not  surprising  that  bystanders  should  not  suspect 
offhand  that  something  they  would  have  counted  impossible 
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actually  tl  before  them  in  the  daylight-  Was  it  not  even  less 
BO  that  U  !  and  Phtebc,  who  remembered  Phcebe  and  Maisie 
last  in  th~  ory  and  boouty  of  early  womanhoo<l.  should  each 
be  unsuspifi-  is,  when  suspicion  would  have  gone  near  to  mean- 
ing a  thoo(  in  the  mind  of  each  that  the  other  had  risen  from 
the  gravel  is  none  the  less  strange  that  two  souls,  nourished 

unborn  by  i  same  mother,  should  have  all  but  touched,  and 
that  neither  ould  have  gueesed  the  presence  of  the  other,  throng 
the  outer  sb 

How  pai  ent  on  the  evidence  of  oar 

existence — >. 

To  get  bocK  1  tory.     ifrg.  Picture,  on  hia 

parf,  seemed — sc  allowed  her  to  narrate  ber 

impressions — to   -  ble  view  of  her  rival  tbaa 

the  latter  of  he  ,r  as  to  speak  of  her  as  "  a 

nice  person."     ]  don  to  be  liberal;  being,  as 

it  were,  in  poese  itention — unconscious  Dave, 

equally  devoted  xo  iest    Would  she  not  go  back 

to  him,  and  woulii  not  ne  unu  uiiu.v  come  ii|i  niid  keep  her  com- 
pany, and  Dolly  bring  her  doll?  Would  not  Sapps  Court  rise, 
metaphorically  speaking,  out  of  its  ashes,  and  the  rebuilt  wall 
of  that  Troy  get  bone-dry,  and  the  window  be  stood  open  on 
summer  evenings  by  Mrs.  Burr,  for  to  hear  Miss  Druitt  play  her 
Bcales!  It  was  much  easier  for  Maisie  to  forgive  Phcebe  her  claim 
on  Dave's  affection  than  vice  versa. 

She  was,  however,  so  thoroughly  knocked  up  by  this  long  drive 
that  she  spoke  very  little  to  Gwen  about  Strides  Cottage  or  any- 
thing else,  at  the  time.  Gwen  saw  her  on  the  way  to  resuscitation, 
and  left  her  rather  reluctantly  to  Mrs.  Mashnm  and  Lutwyche; 
who  would,  she  knew,  take  very  good  care  that  her  visitor  wanted 
for  nothing,  however  much  she  suspected  that  those  two  first- 
class  servants  were  secretly  in  revolt  against  the  duty  they  were 
called  on  to  execute.  They  would  not  enter  their  protest  against 
any  whim  of  her  young  ladyship,  however  mad  they  might  think 
it,  by  any  act  of  neglect  that  could  be  made  the  basis  of  an  indict- 
ment against  them. 

She  herself  was  overdue  at  the  rather  late  lunch  which  her 
august  parents  were  enjoying  in  solitude.  They  were  leaving  for 
London  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  having  said  farewell  in 
the  morning  to  such  guests  as  still  remained  at  the  Towers;  and 
intended,  after  a  short  stay  in  town,  to  part  company — the  Earl 
going  to  Bath,  where  it  was  his  practice  each  year  to  go  through 
a  course  of  bathing,  by  which  means  he  contended  his  life  might 
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be  indefinitely  prolonged — to  return  in  time  for  Christmas,  which 
they  would  probably  celebrate — or,  as  the  Earl  said,  undergo — ^at 
Ancester  Towers,  according  to  their  usual  custom. 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing,  Gwen,  to  make  you  so 
late  ?  "  said  the  Countess.    "  We  couldn't  wait." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  was  her  daughter's  answer.  "  I  can  gobble 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Don't  bring  any  arrears,  Norbury.  I 
can  go  on  where  they  are.  What's  this — grouse?  Not  if  it's 
(grousey,  thank  you!  .  .  .  Oh — well — perhaps  I  can  endure  it  .  .  . 
What  have  I  been  doing?  Why,  taking  a  drive!  .  .  .  Yes — hock. 
Only  not  in  a  tall  glass.  I  hate  tall  glasses.  They  hit  one's  nose. 
Besides,  you  get  less.  ...  I  took  my  old  lady  out  for  a  drive — 
all  round  by  Chorlton,  and  showed  her  things.  We  saw  Farmer 
Jones's  Bull." 

''  Is  that  the  Bull  that  killed  the  man  ?  "  This  was  the  Earl. 
His  eyes  were  devouring  his  beautiful  daughter,  as  they  were  liable 
to  do,  even  at  lunch,  or  in  church. 

**  I  believe  he  did.  It  was  a  man  that  beat  his  wife.  So  it 
was  a  good  job.  He's  a  dear  Bull,  but  his  eyes  are  red.  He  had 
a  little  boy  .  .  .  Nonsense,  mamma! — why  dqn't  you  wait  till 
I've  done?  He  had  a  little  boy  to  whistle  to  him  and  keep  his 
nerves  quiet.  The  potatoes  could  have  waited,  Norbury."  The 
story  hopes  that  its  economies  of  space  by  omitting  explanations 
will  not  be  found  puzzling. 

The  Countess's  mien  indicated  despair  of  her  daughter's  man- 
ners or  sanity,  or  both.  Also  that  attempts  to  remedy  either  would 
be  futile.  Her  husband  laughed  slightly  to  her  across  the  table, 
with  a  sub-shrug — the  word  asks  pardon — of  his  shoulders.  She 
answered  it  by  another,  and  "  Well ! "  It  was  as  though  they 
had  said : — "  Really — our  daughter !  " 

"  And  where  else  did  you  go? "  said  the  Earl,  to  re-rail  the  con- 
versation.   "  And  what  else  did  you  see  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Picture  was  knocking  up,"  said  Gwen.  "  So  we  didn't 
see  so  much  as  we  might  have  done.  We  left  a  parcel  from  Cousin 
Clo  at  Goody  Marrable's,  and  then  came  home  as  fast  as  we  could 
pelt.     You  know  Goody  Marrable,  mamma?" 

^  Oh  dear,  yes !  I  went  there  with  Clo,  and  she  gave  us  her  strong 
tea." 

Owen  nodded  several  times.  "  Same  experience,"  said  she. 
"  Why  is  it  they  willf "  The  story  fancies  it  referred,  a  long 
time  since,  to  this  vice  of  Goody  Marrable's.  No  doubt  Gurth 
the  Swineherd  would  have  made  tea  on  the  same  lines,  had  he  had 
any  to  make. 
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I'iie   C         ess   lost   interest   in    the  teu   question,   and   evijent^ 
o  say.     Therefore  Uweu  BaiJ: — "Yes,  mBminal 
for  answer: — "  It's  only  a  suggpation." 
a  suggestion !"  said  the  Earl, 
will  be  paid  to  it,  so  it's  no  use,"  said  ber  Iftdy- 


'  said  the  Cotmt^sa, 


had 

What?" 
"  But  »i 

"  No  atte. 

"  But  whf 
it  it<.  that  I 

"  My  deai 
But  Gwen  . 

looking  am 
little  p relit 
Gwen  in  a  i 
to  nn  outcast.,  u 
put   up  at  Urs. 
However,  perhaiii 

"  I  Hidn't  see  i 
in,  though.    But  r.. 

the  iirrjiniilitiidt'  iif  a  mniii 
Constitution  into  disorder.    "Hoi 
yourself ! " 

"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind, 
to  stop  where  she  is?"    This  was 

Her  ladyship  deprecated  trueuh 
'.  you  Farmer  Jones's  Bull, 


jd  the  Earl.    "  No  harm  in  knowing  what 


you  are  alwaye  tuireasoDabte. 
hat  I  sny.  It's  no  use  your 
do  any  gtiod,"  After  which 
e  to  the  poiiit,  speakini;  to 
r-citizen  in  contradistinetion 
ould  not  your  old  womait  be 
do  this  Hort  of  thing  there. 
TUll  up." 

M  two  Goodies.     1  didn't  go 
not  to  stop  where  she  is  !  "         I 
Her  ladyship  abdicated  volh    I 
monarch,  who  stvks  to  throw  the 
ow  long  do  you  want  to  stop  here 

il.     But  why  la  Mrs.  Picture  not 
IS  put  incisively. 
nee.    "My  dear  Gwen! — really! 
who?"     Then,  during   a   lull 


in  the  servants,  for  the  moment  out  of  hearing,  she  added  in  an 
undertone : — "  You  can  ask  Norbury,  and  see  what  he  thinks. 
Onl.v  wait  till  Thomas  is  out  of  the  room."  To  which  Gwen  re- 
plied substantially  that  she  was  still  in  possession  of  her  senses. 

Now  Norbury  stood  in  a  very  peculiar  relation  to  this  noble 
Family.  Perhaps  it  is  best  described  as  that  of  an  Unacknowl- 
edged Deity,  tolerating  Atheism  from  a  respect  for  the  Aristoc- 
racy. He  was  not  allowed  altars  or  incense,  which  might  have 
made  him  vain;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  questions  he  was 
not  consulted  on,  by  the  Family.  Its  members  had  a  general 
feeling  that  opinions  so  respectful  as  his  must  be  right,  even  when 
they  did  not  bear  anab'sis. 

Gwen  let  the  door  close  on  Thomas  before  she  approached  the 
Shrine  of  the  Oracle.  It  must  be  admitted  that  she  did  bo  some- 
what as  Farmer  Jones's  Bull  might  have  done.  "  Fou'tie  heard 
all  about  old  Mrs.  Picture,  Norbury?"  said  she. 

Why  should  it  have  been  that  Mr.  Norbury's  "  Oh  dear,  yea. 
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my  lady!"  immediately  caused  inferences  in  his  hearers'  minds — 
one  of  which,  in  the  Countess's,  caused  her  to  say  to  Gwen,  under 
her  voice : — "  I  told  you  so !  "  ? 

But  Gwen  was  consulting  the  Oracle;  what  did  it  matter  to 
her  what  forecasts  of  its  decisions  the  Public  had  made  ?  **  But 
you  haven't  seen  her?"  said  she.  No — Mr.  Norbury  had  not 
8een  her;  perfect  candour  must  admit  that.  She  was  only  known 
to  him  by  report,  gathered  from  conversations  in  which  he  him- 
self was  not  joining.  How  could  he  be  induced  to  disclose  that 
part  of  them  that  was  responsible  for  a  peculiar  emphasis  in  his 
reply  to  her  ladyship's  previous  question? 

Not  by  the  Countess's — "  She  is  being  well  attended  to,  I  sup- 
pose?" spoken  as  by  one  floating  at  a  great  height  above  human 
affairs,  but  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  if  they  miscarried.  For 
this  only  produced  a  cordial  testimonial  from  the  Oracle  to  the 
assiduity,  care,  and  skill  with  which  every  want  of  the  old  lady 
was  being  supplied.  Gwcn's  method  was  likely  to  be  much  more 
effective,  helped  as  it  was  by  her  absolute  licence  to  be  and  to  do 
whatever  she  liked,  and  to  suffer  nothing  counter  to  her  wishes, 
though,  indeed,  she  always  gained  them  by  omnipotent  persua- 
sion. She  had  also,  as  we  have  seen,  a  happy  faculty  of  going 
straight  to  the  point.  So  had  Farmer  Jones's  Bull,  no  doubt, 
on  occasion  shown. 

"Which  is  it,  Lutwyche  or  Mrs.  Masham?"  said  she.  What 
it  was  that  was  either  remained  indeterminate. 

Mr.  Norbury  set  himself  to  say  which,  without  injustice  to  any- 
one ooncemed.  He  dropped  his  voice  to  show  how  unreservedly 
he  was  telling  the  truth,  yet  how  reluctant  he  was  that  his  words 
should  be  overheard  at  the  other  end  of  the  Castle.  **  No  blame 
attaches,"  said  he,  to  clear  the  air.  **  But,  if  I  might  make  so 
hold,  the  arrangement  would  work  more  satisfactory  if  put  upon 
a  footing." 

The  Countess  said : — "  You  see,  Gwen.  I  told  you  what  it  would 
he."  The  Earl  exchanged  understandings  with  Norbury,  which 
partly  took  the  form  of  inaudible  speech.  The  fact  was  that 
Gwen  had  sprung  the  old  lady  on  the  household  without  doing 
anything  towards  what  Mr.  Norbury  called  putting  matters  on 
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CHAPTER  IV 


I  SINCE.    ^^^1 

HOW  S^^l 

AD  IU^-e's  ll^^^ 

IT    WARkV   TO*         ' 


OLD   MKMOBIBS,  AGAIN.      THE  VOYAGE  OLTT,   FITTf   1 

Ol  ItT,  AKD  BHEAD-ANB-Bl'TTER  BPREA0  OS   THE  LOAF. 

CAMK   INTO  THE  DHEAM    SUDDESLY.      HOW   TIJEV   BEAD  I 

TEH.  AND  UUGGHRI  UtABLE.     HOW  IT  WASK'T  T 

m[[idle  aces,  bu  ructioks.     60  owes  dixeb 

Alum:,  but  wen.  uptible  uot-wateb  bottli; 

Miss    LUTWrCHK'g  RUCTIOSS,    AND    HER    MAGNA- 

MM[TY.      NAPOLfe  ta    TAMTY.      BUT    MAISIE    AS9 

PHOEBE  REHAIKBD  VUY  SHOL'LO  THET  XOTI      [X- 

DEER,   WHY  HOT  PI  'BBY  UKTIL  AfTKB  THE  BBEAT 
IXTERRUpnON,  DBJ 

Tile  problem  of  wher  a  old  Ifld;  wu  to  be  lodBOd 

might  liaro  bwii  solved  dj  ivnai  i=  i-ulled  iiii  awomniwioting  dis- 
position, but  not  by  the  disposition  incidental  to  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  a  large  staff  of  domestic  servants.  To  control  them  is  notori- 
ously the  deuce's  own  Oelight,  and  old  Nick's  relish  for  it  must 
grow  ill  proportion  as  they  become  more  anil  more  corporate.  As 
Mr,  Korbury  said — and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  add  to  the 
force  of  his  words — hcv  young  ladyship  had  not  took  proper  ac- 
count of  tempers.  Two  of  these  qualities,  tendencies,  attributes, 
or  vices — or  indeed  virtues,  if  you  like — had  developetl,  or  germi- 
nated, or  accrued,  or  suppurated,  as  may  be,  in  the  respective 
bosoms  of  Miss  Lutwyche  and  Mrs,  Masham.  It  was  not  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  the  dispositions  of  these  two  ladies,  so 
far  from  being  accommodating,  were  murderous.  That  is,  they 
would  have  been  so  liad  it  happened  to  he  the  iliddle  Ages,  just 
then.  But  it  wasn't.  Temiwrs  had  ceased  to  find  expression  in 
the  stiletto  and  the  poison-cup,  and  had  been  curl)ed  and  stunted 
down  to  taking  the  Other  partj'  up  short,  showing  a  proi>er  spirit, 
and  so  on. 

"What  was  that  you  were  saying  to  Xorbury,  papa  dear!" 
Gwcn  asked  this  (luestion  of  her  father  in  his  own  room,  half  an 
hour  later,  having  followed  him  thither  for  a  farewell  chat. 

"Saying  at  lunch?"  asked  the  Earl,  partly  to  avoid  distraction 
from  the  mild  Havana  he  was  lighting,  partlj"  to  consider  his 

"  Saying  at  limch.     Yes," 
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t( 


Oh,  Norbury!  Well! — we  were  speaking  of  the  same  thing 
as  you  and  your  mother,  I  believe.  Only  it  was  not  so  very  clear 
what  that  was.    You  didn't  precisely  .  .  .  formulate." 

"  Dear  good  papa !  As  if  everything  was  an  Act  of  Parliament ! 
What  did  Norbury  say  ? " 

**  I  only  remember  the  upshot.  Miss  Lutwyche  has  a  rather 
uncertain  temper,  and  Mrs.  Masham  has  been  accustomed  to  be 
consulted." 

"Well— and  then?" 

"That's  all  I  can  recollect.  It's  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  I  have  certainly  somehow  formed  an 
image  in  my  mind  of  all  my  much  too  numerous  retinue  of  serv- 
ants taking  sides  with  Masham  and  Miss  Lutwyche  respectively, 
in  connection  with  this  old  lady  of  yours,  who  must  be  a  great 
curiosity,  and  whom,  by  the  way,  I  haven't  seen  yet"  He  com- 
pared his  watch  with  a  clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  whose  slow 
pendulum  said — so  he  alleged — "  I,  am,  right,  you,  are,  wrong  I  " 
all  day. 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  come  round  and  see  her  now  I" 

"Should  I  have  time?  Yes,  I  think  I  should.  Just  time  to 
smoke  this  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  then  we'll  pay  her  a  visit. 
Mustn't  be  a  long  one." 


The  day  had  lost  its  beauty,  and  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  the 
chimneys  was  inconsolable  about  the  loss,  when  Gwen  said  to 
the  old  woman : — "  Here's  my  father,  come  to  pay  you  a  visit, 
Mrs.  Picture."  Thereon  the  Earl  said: — "Don't  wake  her  up, 
Owennie."  But  to  this  she  said : — "  She  isn't  really  asleep.  She 
goes  off  like  this."    And  he  said : — "  Old  people  do." 

Her  soft  hand  roused  the  old  lady  as  gently  as  anything  ef- 
fectual could.  And  then  Mrs.  Picture  said : — "  I  heard  you  come 
in,  my  dear."  And,  when  Gwen  repeated  that  her  father  had 
come,  became  alive  to  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  him,  and 
had  to  give  up  the  effort,  being  told  to  sit  still. 

"You  had  such  a  long  drive,  you  see,"  said  Gwen.  "It  has 
quite  worn  you  out.  It  was  my  fault,  and  I'm  sorry."  Then,  rely- 
ing on  inaudibility : — "  It  makes  her  seem  so  old.  She  was  quite 
young  when  we  started  off  this  morning." 

"  Young  folks,"  said  his  lordship,  "  never  believe  in  old  bones, 
until  they  feel  them  inside,  and  then  they  are  not  young  folks 
any  longer.    Why — where  did  we  drive  to,  to  knock  ourselves  up 

I     What's    her   name — Picture  ? "     He   was    incredulous,   evi- 
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fleiitly.  about  such  a  tianie  being  possible.  But  there  was  a  sort 
of  graciousnetjs,  or  gouilwill,  about  his  oblique  speech  in  tiie  fint 
person  plural,  that  more  than  oulweighei]  ubruptuess  in  his  ques- 
tion about  her. 

Shp  rallied  uader  lier  vinilor'a  eeniaiit,v— or  his  emphasis,  i 
mi^t  be-  "Maisie  Prichard,  my  lord,"  said  she,  quite  cleartr. 
Her  designation  for  him  showed  she  was  broad  awake  now,  mnA 
took  in  the  position.  She  could  answer  his  question,  repeated  >^ 
''And  where  did  wo  drive?"  by  saying: — "A  beautiful  drivft 
but  I've  a  poor  bead  now  for  names."  She  tried  recollectioQ,  failed, 
and  ifavc  it  up. 

"  Chcirlton-under- Bradbury  (  "  said  the  Karl. 

"  We  went  there  too.     I  know  Chorlton  quite  well,  of  coutbc 
The  other  one! — where  the  elock  was."    Owen  supplied  the  nai 
a    singular  one,    Chernoweth;    and    the    Earl    said: — "Oh    yet 
Chernoweth.    A  pretty  place.     But  why  '  Chorlton  quite  wdl,  of  - 

Gwen  explained.  "  BeeauRe  of  the  Btnall  boy.  Dare.  Don't  you 
know,  papa?— 1  t.^ld  you  Mrs.  Picture  lias  din-clcd  no  end  of  let- 
ters to  Chorlton.  for  Dave."  The  Earl  was  not  very  clear. 
"Don't  jou  remember^— to  old  Mrs.  Marrable.  at  Strides  Cot- 
tage?" Still  not  vcr.v  clear,  he  prclemled  he  was,  to  save  trouble. 
Then  he  weakened  his  pretence,  by  saying; — "But  I  remember 
Mrs.  Marrable,  and  Strides  Cottage,  near  forty  years  ago,  when 
your  Uncle  George  and  I  were  two  young  fellows.  Fine,  hand- 
some woman  slie  was — didn't  hwk  her  age — she  had  just  married 
Farmer  Marrable — was  a  widow  from  Sussex.  I  think.  Can't 
think  what  her  name  had  been  .  .  .  know  it  onc-e.  too!" 

"She's  a  tine-lookiiig  old  lady  now."  said  Gwen.  "Isn't  she, 
Mrs.  Picture?" 

"I  am  sure  she  is  tluit  tew.  my  dear,  or  you  would  not  say  so. 
Only  my  eyesight  won't  always  scrie  me  nowadays  as  it  did,  not 
for  seeing  near  up.''  The  reserves  about  Dave's  other  Granny 
were  always  there,  however  Httlc  insisted  on.  Old  Maisie  was  ex- 
aggerating about  her  eycsifrht.  She  iiad  seen  her  rival  quite 
clearly  enough  to  have  an  opinion  about  her  looks. 

"Did  you  see  the  inside  of  the  ctittapc.  ami  the  old  chimney- 
corners?     And  the  well  out  at  the  back  ( "    Thus  the  Earl. 

"We  didn't  go  in.  I  wanted  to  gi't  home.  But  what  a  lot  you 
recollect  of  it.  papa  dear!  " 

"  I  ought  to  rev-oUect  something  about  it.  It  was  Strides  Cot- 
tage where  your  Uncle  George  was  taken  when  he  broke  his  leg, 
riding." 
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"  Oh,  was  it  there  ?  Yes,  I've  heard  of  that.  His  horse  threw 
him  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  hoi  ted,  and  pitched  into  Dunsters 
Gap,  and  had  to  he  shot." 

''Yes,  he  shouldn't  have  ridden  that  horse.  But  he  was  always 
at  that  sort  of  thing,  George."  A  sound  came  in  here  that  had 
the  same  relation  to  a  sigh  that  a  sip  has  to  a  draught.  ''  Well  I — 
Mrs.  Marrahle  nursed  him  up  at  Strides  Cottage  till  he  was  fit 
to  move — ^they  were  afraid  about  his  back  at  first — and  I  used  to 
ride  over  every  morning.  We  used  to  chaff  poor  Georgy  about  his 
beautiful  nurse.  .  .  .  Oh  yes! — she  was  young  enough  for  that. 
Woman  well  under  forty,  I  should  say." 

Owen  made  calculations  and  attested  possibilities.  Oh  dear, 
yes! — Granny  Marrahle  must  have  been  under  forty  then.  She 
surprised  his  lordship,  first  by  gently  smoothing  aside  the  silver 
hair  on  the  old  woman's  forehead,  then  by  stooping  down  and  kiss- 
ing it.  "  Why,  how  old  are  you  now,  dear  ? "  she  said,  as  though 
she  were  speaking  to  a  child.  He  for  his  part  was  only  surprised, 
not  dumfounded.  He  just  felt  a  little  glad  his  Countess  was 
elsewhere;  and  was  not  sorry,  on  looking  round,  to  see  that  no 
domestic  was  present.  What  a  wild,  ungovernable  daughter  it 
was,  this  one  of  his,  and  how  he  loved  it! 

So  did  old  Mrs.  Picture,  to  judge  by  the  illumination  of  the 
eyes  she  turned  up  to  the  girl's  young  face  above  her.  **  How 
old  am  I  now,  my  dear  ? "  said  she.  "  Eighty-one  this  Christmas." 
Thereupon  said  Gwen : — "  You  see,  papa !  Old  Mrs.  Marrahle 
must  have  been  quite  a  young  woman  in  Uncle  George's  time. 
She's  heaps  younger  than  Mrs.  Picture."  She  again  smoothed  the 
beautiful  silver  hair,  adding : — ^^  It's  not  unfeelingness,  because 
Uncle  George  died  years  before  I  was  bom." 

"  KiUed  at  Rangoon  in  twenty-four,"  said  the  Earl,  with  an- 
other semi-sigh.  "  Poor  Georgy !  "  And  then  his  visit  was  cut 
as  short  as— even  shorter  than — his  forecast  of  its  duration,  for 
his  next  words  were: — "I  hear  someone  coming  to  fetch  me. 
Your  mamma  is  sure  to  start  an  hour  before  the  time.  Good-bye, 
Mrs.  .  .  .  Picture.  I  hope  you  are  being  well  fed  and  properly 
attended  to."  To  which  the  old  lady  replied: — "I  thank  your 
lordship,  indeed  I  am,"  in  an  old-fashioned  way  that  went  well 
with  the  silver  hair.  And  Gwen  said: — "Dear  old  parent!  Do 
you  think  /  shan't  see  to  that?"  and  followed  him  out  of  the 

room. 

**  She's  a  nice  old  soul,"  said  he.  in  the  passage.  "  I  wanted  to 
see  what  she  was  like.  But  I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  about 
the  eoDTict'' 
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"  Of  CO  not.     ni  follow  you   round  before  you  go,  to  sitj 

good-bye.  u  won't  start  for  half  an  hour."    Aiid  Gwoii  rctuniDd 

to  the  old  8u  .1.  who  presently  said  to  h(!f — to  uccouul  to  licr  ht 
knowing  how  to  eay  "my  lord"'  and  "your  lordship"" — "  Whisi 
I  first  marrif  ,  my  husband's  great  friend  was  lord  Pouralot.  Bui 
I  very  soon  ailed  him  Jack."  This  was  a  remioisa-nre  of  ber 
interim  beti.  ;n  her  victimisation  and  loneliness,  which  of  courw 
her  innocence  thought  of  as  marriage.  But  was  this  eariy  lord- 
^ip's  really  i  '"^ — '"'-  "  — ■"  "  —  appeared,  we  wouderi  Very 
likely  she  wab  .  Uaisic.    Possibly  less  fortu- 

nate, in  one  wbj.  high  price  of  women,  in  the 

land  of  Maisie's  de  rl — never  knew  she  was  not 

a  good  one,  until  not  a  widow,  although  iuft 

worthless  love  of  u  d. 

Oh,  the  difference  >  make  I     For  a  woman  shtM 

be  the  Hame  in  thougt  dee<l  through  all  her  sojourn 

on  Earth,  yet  vary  as  <  r  with  the  haU-mark  of  L~ 

coin's  lun. 

Gwcii  followed  the  Earl  very  shortly,  and  left  old  Maisic  to 
dream  away  the  time  until,  soniewhile  after  the  final  departure 
of  her  parents,  she  was  free  to  return.  When  she  did  so  she  found 
the  old  woman  silting  where  she  had  left  her,  to  all  seeming  quit« 
contented.  The  day  had  died  a  sudden  death  intestate,  and  the 
flickering  firelight  meant  to  have  its  say  umnolosted,  till  candle- 
time.  The  intrusion  of  artificial  light  was  intercepted  by  Gwen, 
who  liked  to  sit  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Picture  in  the  twilight,  thank 
you.  Jlrs.  Miisham!     Take  it  away! 

Where  had  the  old  miiid  wandered  in  that  two  hours'  interval! 
Had  the  actual  meeting  with  her  sister — utterly  incredible  even 
had  she  known  its  claims  to  belief — taken  any  hold  on  it  that 
bore  comparison  with  that  of  Farmer  Jones's  Bull,  for  instance, 
or  the  visit  of  a  real  live  EarH  Certainly  not  the  former,  while 
as  for  the  latter  it  was  at  best  a  half-way  grip  between  the  two; 
perhaps  farther,  if  anything,  from  the  supreme  Bull,  the  great 
enthralling  interest  that  was  to  be  vested  in  her  letter  to  Dave, 
to  he  written  at  the  next  favourable  climax  of  strength,  nourished 
by  repose.  Some  time  in  the  morning — to-day  she  was  far  too 
tired  to  think  of  it. 

How  she  dwelt  upon  that  oppalliug  (luadrupod.  and  his  savage 
breast— have  bulls  breasts ?^soothe<l  by  the  charms  of  music! 
How  she  phrased  the  various  best  ways  of  describing  the  mountain 
he  was  pleased  to  call  his  neck,  with  its  half -hundredweight  of 
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dewlap;  the  merciless  strength  of  his  horns;  the  hlast  of  steam 
from  his  nostrils  into  the  chill  of  the  October  day;  the  deep- 
seated  objection  to  everybody  in  his  lurid  eyes,  attesting  the  un- 
clubableness  of  his  disposition!  How  she  hesitated  between  this 
way  and  that  of  expressing  to  the  full  his  murderousness  and  the 
beautiful  pliancy  of  his  soul,  if  got  at  the  right  way;  showing,  as 
the  pseudo-Browning  has  it,  that  *^  we  never  should  think  good 
impossible  " ! 

One  thing  she  made  up  her  mind  to.  She  would  not  tell  that 
dear  boy,  that  this  bull — which  was  in  a  sense  his  bull,  or  Sapps 
Court's,  according  as  you  look  at  it — had  ever  had  to  succumb  on 
a  fair  field  of  battle.  For  Gwen  had  told  her,  as  they  rode  home, 
and  she  had  roused  herself  to  hear  it,  how  one  summer  morning, 
so  early  that  even  rangers  were  still  abed  and  asleep,  they  were 
waked  by  terrific  bellowings  from  a  distant  glade  in  the  park- 
lands,  and,  sallying  out  to  find  the  cause,  were  only  just  in  time 
to  save  the  valued  life  of  this  same  bull — even  Jones's.  For  he 
had  broken  down  a  gate  and  vanished  overnight,  and  wandered 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  villosi  terga  hisontes,  the  still-wild 
denizens  of  the  last  league  of  the  British  woodlands  Ca^ar  found; 
and  Bos  Taurus  had  risen  in  his  wrath,  and  showed  that  an  ancient 
race  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  with  impunity.  Even  Jones's 
Bull  went  down  in  the  end — though,  mind  you,  evidence  went  to 
show  that  he  made  an  hour's  stand ! — before  the  overwhelming  rush 
and  the  terrible  horns  of  the  forest  monarch.  And  the  victor 
only  gave  back  before  a  wall  of  brandished  torch  and  blazing 
ferns,  that  the  unsportsmanlike  spirit  of  the  keepers  did  not  scru- 
ple to  resort  to.  No — she  would  not  admit  that  Dave's  bull  had 
ever  met  his  match.  She  would  say  how  he  had  killed  a  man, 
which  Gwen  had  told  her  also ;  but  to  save  the  boy  from  too  much 
commiseration  for  this  man,  she  would  lay  stress  upon  the  bru- 
tality of  the  latter  to  his  wife,  and  even  point  out  that  Farmer 
Jones's  Bull  might  be  honestly  unconscious  of  the  consequences 
that  too  often  result  when  one  gores  or  tramples  on  an  object 
of  one's  righteous  indignation. 

Strides  Cottage  played  a  very  small  part  in  the  memories  of 
the  day.  Some  interest  certainly  attached  to  the  older  woman  who 
had  emerged  from  it  to  interview  the  carriage,  but  it  was  .  an 
interest  apt  to  die  down  when  once  its  object  had  been  ascertained 
to  resemble  any  other  handsome  old  village  octogenarian.  Any 
peculiarity  or  deformity  might  have  intensified  it,  or  at  least 
kept  it  alive;  mere  good  looks  and  upright  carriage,  and  strict 
conformity  with  the  part  of  an  ancient  dependent  of  a  great  locoi 
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potentate  ther  fed  nor  qiimi;heil  the  mild  firea  of   her  rivil 

grauny's  usy-    Old  Mrs,  Picture  had  looked   upuu    Oniin:r 

Marrable,  i  was  none  tho  wiser.  That  Oranny  hud  at  leart 
seen  her  w  to  morulisiiig  on  the  way  appearances  might  dotw 
us,  and  how  sad  it  would  bo  if,  after  all,  aiich  a  respectal>lt>-]ooktng 
old  [>erson  should  be  an  associate  of  thieves,  a  misleader  of  youth, 
and  a  fraud.  But  Mrs.  Picture  found  little  to  sa;  to  herself, 
and  nothing  to  say  to  anybody  else,  about  Strides  Cotta^. 

Rather,  she  fell  )     '  Jones's  B\d]  flagged,  on  her 

long  roi'ord  of  an  i<  That  wind  that  was  growing 

with  the  nightfall  for  her  in  the  chimney,  fire 

centuries  old,  of  thi  ise  strange  Fate  had  brought 

her  to.  but  througl  ship  on  the  watch  for  what 

the  lipbt  of  sunris  ly  moment.     She  could  hear 

the  rush  and  ripple  ters  under  the  prow,  juat  ■ 

a  girt  who  leaned  ti  intent  for  the  fir^t  sight  ti 

land.  Iieard  it  in  the  years  ago.    She  could  m 

to  look  back  at  the  |  f  you  please,  herself — and  a 

mail  who  leaned  on  Ine  sume  uiiuht.  soint?  few  feot  away,  intent 
on  the  horizon  or  his  neighbour,  ns  might  be;  for  he  stood  aft, 
and  her  face  was  turned  away  from  him.  And  she  could  seem 
to  hear  his  words  too,  for  all  the  time  that  came  between: — "Say 
the  word,  mistress,  and  I'll  be  yours  for  life.  I  would  give  alt 
I  have  to  give,  and  all  I  may  live  to  get.  but  to  call  you  mine  for 
an  hour."  And  how  his  petition  seemed  empty  sound,  that  she 
could  answer  with  a  curt  denial,  so  bent  was  her  heart  on  another 
man  in  the  land  she  hoped  to  sec  so  soon.  Yet  he  was  a  nice 
fellow,  too.  thought  old  Mrs.  Prichard  as  she  sat  before  Urs. 
Masham's  £tc  at  the  Towers;  and  she  forgave  him  the  lawlessness 
of  his  impulse  for  its  wannth.  bred  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  ship 
on  the  seas  for  three  long  months! — how  could  he  help  it!  Such 
a  common  story  on  shipboard,  and  .  .  .  such  an  uncommon  end- 
ing! Ask  the  captains  of  pas,*enger  ships  what  they  think,  even 
now  that  ships  steam  twenty  knots  an  hour.  One's  fellow- 
creatures  are  so  human,  you  see. 

Then  a  terrible  dream  of  a  second  voyage,  from  Sydney  to  Port 
Maci|uarie,  that  almost  made  her  wish  she  had  accepted  thia 
man's  offer  to  see  her  safe  into  the  arms  of  her  lawful  owner, 
out  on  leave  and  growing  prosperous  in  Van  Dienicn's  Land.  Need 
she  have  said  him  nay  so  tinnly?  Could  she  not  have  trusted 
to  his  chivalry?  Or  was  the  question  she  asked  herself  not  rather, 
could  she  have  trusted  her  own  heart,  if  that  chivalry  had  etood  as 
gold  in  the  furnace. 
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Back  again  to  the  throbbing  wheel,  and  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
the  little  river  at  the  Essex  mill,  and  childhood!  Why  should  her 
waking  dream  hark  back  to  the  dear  old  time?  The  natural  thing 
would  have  been  to  dream  on  into  the  years  she  spent  out  there 
with  the  man  she  loved,  who  at  least,  to  all  outward  seeming, 
grave  her  back  love  for  love,  while  he  played  the  sly  devil  against 
her  for  his  own  ends.  But  she  knew  nothing  of  this:  and,  till 
his  death  revealed  the  non-legal  character  of  their  union,  she  could 
leave  him  on  his  pinnacle.  So  it  was  not  because  her  mind  shrank 
from  these  memories  of  her  married  life  that  it  conjured  back 
again  the  scent  of  the  honeysuckles  on  the  house-porch  that  looked 
on  the  garden  with  the  sundial  on  the  wall  above  it,  its  welcome 
to  that  of  the  June  roses;  its  dissension  with  the  flavour  of  the 
damp  weeds  that  clung  to  the  time-worn  timbers  of  the  water- 
wheel,  or  that  of  the  grinding  flour  when  the  wind  blew  from  the 
mill,  and  carried  with  it  from  the  ventilators  some  of  the  cloud 
that  could  not  help  forward  the  whitening  of  the  roof.  She  might 
almost  have  been  breathing  again  the  air  that  carried  all  these 
scents;  and  then,  with  them,  the  old  mill  itself  was  suddenly  upon 
her;  and  she  and  Phoebe  were  there,  in  the  shortest  waists  ever 
frockmaker  dreamed  of,  and  the  deepest  sunboniicts  possible,  with 
the  largest  possible  ribbons,  very  pale  yellow  to  harmonize — as 
canons  then  ruled — with  the  lilac  of  their  dresses.  They  were 
there,  they  two,  watching  the  inexhaustible  resource  of  interest 
to  their  childish  lives;  the  consignment  of  grain  to  storage  in  the 
loft  above  the  whirling  stones,  and  the  dapple-grey  horse  that 
was  called  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  dark  one  with  the  white  mane  that 
was  Mr.  Fox.  She  could  remember  their  names  well;  but  by  some 
chance  all  those  years  of  utter  change  had  effaced  that  of  the 
carman  who  slung  the  sacks  on  the  fall-rope,  which  by  some  mys- 
terious agency  bore  them  up  to  a  landing  they  vanished  from  into 
a  doorway  half-way  to  Heaven.  What  on  earth  was  that  man^s 
name?  Her  mind  became  obsessed  with  the  name  Tattenhall, 
which  was  entirely  wrong,  and,  moreover,  stood  terribly  in  the 
way  of  Muggeridge,  which — you  may  remember? — was  the  name 
Dave  had  carried  away  so  clearly  from  his  inspection  of  the  mill 
on  Oranny  Marrable's  chimney-piece. 

Her  memories  of  her  old  home  had  died  away,  and  she  was 
back  in  Sapps  Court  again,  sympathizing  with  Dolly  over  an 
accident  to  Shockheaded  Peter,  the  articulation  of  whose  knee- 
joint  had  given  way,  causing  his  leg  to  come  ofl  promptly,  from 
lack  of  integuments  and  tendons.     She  had  pointed  out  to  Dolly 
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that  it  wns  [  open  to  her,  as  Tlie  Autboritj,'.  to  hnah  Prta  to 
Bleep  as  be  ,  hia  leg  being  carefully  replaced  in  positioB,  ■!■ 
though  withuu  ligatures.  Dolly  had  carried  out  this  iu^troctiat 
in  perfect  gooa  faith;  but  it  had  not  lod  to  a  !«lisfnotory  tcsoH. 
It  failed  owing  to  the  patient's  reetleseness.  "  He  viU  tit  in  Ul 
s'eep,  and  he  turns  undone,"  said  the  little  lady,  hard  to  conaik 
Oh  dear— how  soon  Don;«  would  be  four,  and  begin  to  lose  faer  eadj 
versions  of  consonantal 

Poor  Susan  Burr  hnd  thpn  flnshf^l  across  lior  recollection.  p«»- 
yoked  by  the  breod-s  aptized  with  the  bitter  Km 

she  shed  over  Peter  urally  led  to  the  bouseboU 

loaf,  which  was  butte  ice  was  cut;  sometimes  tin 

whole  round,  accordi  at  tea.     This  led  to  a  oaa> 

troversy  of  long  sti  ive  and  Dolly,  as  to  whiA 

half  should  be  took  a  preference  for  the  undet- 

side,  with  the  black  of  the  half-quart«ru  hoiiw- 

hold  loaf  will  apprc  involTed.    In  this  comm- 

tion.  Susan  Burr  haa  iy.  like  the  officiating  pri«>t 

at  Mass.    Poor  Susan!  r  all,  that  Europe  had  bc^n 

mistaken  in  what  seemed  to  be  its  estimate  of  married  nii^co.^  ni 
Clapham!  Supiwse  Susan  was  being. neglected — how  then?  But 
marriage  and  Clapham,  between  them,  soothed  and  reassured  mis- 
givings a  mere  unqualified  niece  might  easily  generate.  By  this 
time  the  waking  dreamer  was  on  the  bonlerland  of  sleep,  and  Mrs. 
Burr's  image  crossed  it  with  her  and  became  a  real  dream,  and 
whistled  the  tune  the  boy  had  whistled  to  Farmer  Jones's  Bull. 
And  into  that  dream  came,  suddenly  and  unprovoked,  her  sister 
Pluebe  of  old.  beautiful  and  fresh  as  violets  in  April,  and  ended 
a  tale  of  how  she  would  have  none  of  Ralph  Daverill.  come  what 
might,  by  saying,  "Why,  you  are  all  in  the  dark,  and  the  fire's 
going  out! " 

This  resurrection  of  Phcebe,  at  tliis  moment,  may  have  been 
mere  coincidence— a  reflex  action  of  Gwen's  sudden  reappearance; 
her  first  words  creating,  in  her  hearer's  sleep-waking  mind,  the 
readiest  imago  of  a  youth  and  beaut.v  to  match  her  own.  As  soon 
as  the  dream  died,  the  dreamer  was  aware  of  the  speaker's  identity. 
"Oh,  my  dear!"  she  said,  "I've  boon  asleep  almost  ever  since 
you  went  away." 

"  Mrs,  Masham  was  quite  right,  for  once,  not  to  let  them  dis- 
turb you.  Now  tliey'll  bring  tea — it's  never  too  late  for  tea — 
and  then  we  can  read  your  little  friend's  letter."  Thus  Gwen, 
and  the  old  woman  brightened  up  uuder  a  living  interest. 

"  There  now ! "  said  she.     "  The  many  times  I've  told  my  boy 
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that  one  day  he  would  write  my  letters  for  me,  instead  of  me  for 
him  1    To  think  of  his  managing  all  by  himself,  spelling  and  all !  " 

*^  Well,  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  job  the  young  man's  made 
of  it.  Put  the  candles  behind  Mrs.  Picture,  Lupin,  so  as  not  to 
glare  her  eyes."  Lupin  obeyed,  with  a  studied  absence  of  protest 
on  her  face  against  having  to  wait  upon  an  anomaly.  Who 
could  be  sure  this  venerable  person — from  Sapps  Court,  think  of 
it! — had  never  waited  on  anyone  herself?  It  was  the  ambiguity 
that  was  so  disgusting. 

"  Please  may  I  see  it,  to  look  at  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Picture.  "  I  may 
not  be  able  to  read  it,  quite,  but  you  shall  have  it  back,  to  read." 
She  was  eager  to  see  the  young  scribe's  progress,  but  was  baffled 
by  obscurities,  as  she  anticipated.  She  was  equal  to : — "  Dear 
Granny  Marrable."     No  more! 

"  Hand  it  over ! "  said  Gwen.  "  *  Dear  Granny  Marrable.' 
That's  all  plain  sailing ;  now  what's  this  I  '  This  crorce  is  for 
Dolly's  love.'  There's  a  great  big  black  cross  to  show  it,  and 
everything  is  spelt  just  as  I  say  it.  *I  give  you  my  love  itself!' 
Really,  he's  full  of  the  most  excellent  differences,  as  Shakespeare 
says.  I'll  go  on.  *  Arnt  M'riar  she's  took.  .  .  .'  Oh  dear !  this 
is  a  word  to  make  out!  Whatever  can  it  be?  Let's  see  what 
comes  after.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  goes  on: — *  because  she  is  not  here.' 
Really  it  looks  as  if  Aunt  Maria  had  gone  to  Kingdom  Come.  Is 
there  anything  she  would  have  taken  because  she  was  *  not  there,' 
that  you  know  of?    Is  your  tea  all  right?" 

"  It's  very  nice  indeed,  my  dear.  I  think  perhaps  it  might 
be  the  omnibus,  because  Aunt  M'riar  did  take  the  omnibus  that 
day  she  came  to  see  mc.  She  was  to  come  again,  without  the 
children,  to  see  all  straight." 

"H'm! — it  may  be  the  omnibus,  spelt  with  an  H.  Suppose 
we  accept  homlihurst,  and  see  how  it  works  out!  *.  .  .  because 
she  is  not  here.  She  is  going' — he's  put  a  W  in  the  middle  of 
going — *  to  see  Mrs.' — I  know  this  word  is  Mrs.,  but  he's  put  the 
S  in  the  middle  and  the  R  at  the  end — *  to  see  Mrs.  Spicture 
tookted  away  by  Dolly's  lady  to  Towel.'  That  wants  a  little  think- 
ing out."  Gwen  stopped  to  think  it  over,  and  wondrous  lovely 
she  looked,  thinking. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  old  lady  diffidently,  "  I  can  guess  what  it 
means,  because  I  know  Dave.  Suppose  Aunt  M'riar  came  the  day 
we  came  away,  and  found  us  gone!  If  she  came  up  to  say  good- 
bye? .  .  ." 

"  No,  that  won't  do !  Because  we  came  on  Wednesday.  This 
was  written  on  Thursday.    It's  dated  *  On  Firsday.'    Did  he  mean 
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that  Aunt  ria  bad  come  up  to  Sapps  Court,  but  would  not  eorae 
to  Cavenc  Square  because  she  kuew  you  bad  come  here?  It's 
quite  posj  I  don't  wouder  Mra.  Marrable  couldn't  make  it 

out."  The  i  lady  seemed  to  think  the  interpretation  plausible, 
and  Gwen  id  on : — "  '  I  say  we  had  an  axdnt ' — that  really  id 
beautifully  Bjielt — 'because  the  house  forled  over,  and  Mrs.  Iter 
underneath  a'ld  Ue  and  Dolly  arc  aory.'  ■'  Gwen  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  con  iider  the  first  two  words  of  this  sentence,  and 
decided    that  "  -  "  itrophe.    "  I   see,"    said    she, 

"that  the  »*  lamc  in   it  again,  only  he's 

left  out  tlw  mething  between  Spider  and 

Spectre." 

"The  dear  r  next  about  met"     The  dd 

lady  «  as  lookt.  eflea  action  of  Dave, 

"  There's  a  u  omes  next.  .  .  .     Oh — I  see 

what  it  ifil    'Si  Dade  it ' sorsppposing ' — such 

H  lot  of  P'al    I  low  how  diffidently  he  makes 

the  auRKcstion,    n  u  et's  get  on.    '  Supposing  you 

was  to  show '— sometliiuj;  i  rcniiy  ciiniiot  make  head  or  tail  of — 
'to  Mrs.  Spictre  who  is  my  other  graiiey!'  I  wonder  what  on 
earth  it  can  be!" 

"  I  don't  think  it's  any  use  my  looking,  my  dear.  What  letters 
docs  it  look  most  like?" 

"  Why!— here's  an  M.  and  a  IT,  and  a  C.  and  an  E,  and  an  R, 
and  an  I,  and  a  J.  That's  a  word  by  itself.  '  Mucerij.'  But 
what  word  can  he  mean?  It  can't  be  mucilage;  that's  impos- 
sible! I  thouRht  it  miRht  be  museum  at  first,  as  it  was  to  be 
shown.  But  it's  written  too  plain,  in  a  big  round  hand — all  in 
capitals.  What  can  it  be?"  And  Gwen  sot  there  puzzling,  turn- 
ing the  word  this  way  and  that,  looking  all  the  lovelier  for  the 
ripple  of  amusement  on  her  face  at  the  absurd  penmanship  of 
the  neophyte. 

Poor  dear  Dave!  With  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the 
name  JIuggeridge.  when  spoken,  he  could  fro  no  nearer  to  correct 
writing  of  it  than  this!  He  coulil  hnrdly  have  known  of  the 
two  G's,  from  the  sound;  but  the  omission  of  the  cross-bar  from 
the  one  that  was  de  rigueur  was  certainly  a  lapsus  calami,  and 
a  serious  one.  The  last  syllable  was  merely  phonetic,  and  unrec- 
ognisable; but  the  G  that  lnoke.1  like  a  C  was  fatal. 

It  was  an  odd  chance  indeed  that  brought  this  name,  or  its 
distortion,  to  challenge  recognition  at  this  moment,  when  the 
thought  of  its  owner  had  just  passed  off  the  mind  that  might 
have  recognised   it,  helped  by  a  slight  emendation.     The   ator; 
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dwells  on  it  from  a  kind  of  fascination,  due  to  the  almost  in- 
credible strangeness  of  these  two  sisters'  utter  unconsciousness 
of  one  another,  and  yet  so  near  together!  It  was  almost  as  though 
a  mine  were  laid  beneath  their  feet,  and  this  memory  of  a  name 
floated  over  it  as  a  spark,  and  drifted  away  on  a  wind  of  chance 
to  be  lost  in  a  space  of  oblivion.  However,  sparks  drift  back,  now 
and  again. 

This  conversation  over  Dave's  letter  had  no  peculiar  interest 
for  either  speaker,  over  and  above  its  mere  face- value,  which  was 
of  course  far  greater  for  the  elder  of  the  two.  Gwen  deciphered 
it  to  the  end,  laughing  at  the  writer's  conscientious  efforts  towards 
orthography.  But  when  the  end  came,  with  an  attestation  of 
affectionate  grandsonship  that  roused  suspicions  of  help  from 
seniors,  so  orthodox  was  the  spelling,  she  consigned  the  missive 
to  its  envelope  after  very  slight  revision  of  points  of  interest. 
But  she  would  talk  a  little  about  Dave  too,  in  deference  to  his 
other  granny's  solicitude  about  him.  That  was  the  source  of  her 
own  interest  in  what  was  otherwise  a  mere  recollection  of  an 
attractive  gamin  with  an  even  more  attractive  sister. 

It  was  part  of  the  embarrassment  consequent  on  her  own  head- 
strong creation  of  an  anomalous  social  position,  that  Gwen  could 
not  decide,  nominally  omnipotent  as  she  was  in  her  parents' 
absence,  on  telling  the  servants  to  serve  her  dinner  in  the  room 
Mrs.  Picture  occupied.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  suspicion  of  a 
hornet's  nest  at  hand,  she  might  have  dared  to  ordain  that  Mrs. 
Picture  should  be  her  sole  guest  in  her  own  section  of  the  Towers, 
or  at  least  that  she  herself  should  become  the  table-guest  of  the 
old  lady  in  Francis  Quarles;  "might  have,"  not  "would  have," 
because  Mrs.  Picture's  own  feelings  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Might  she  not  be  embarrassed,  and  overweighted  by  too  em- 
phatic a  change  of  circumstances?  Indeed,  had  Gwen  known 
it,  she  was  only  tranquil  and  contented  with  thingrs  as  they  were 
in  the  sense  in  which  one  who  passes  through  a  dream  is  tranquil 
and  contented.  It  was  the  quietude  of  bewilderment,  alive  to 
gratitude. 

Uncertainty  on  this  point  co-operated  with  the  possible  hor- 
net's nest,  and  sent  Gwen  away  to  a  lonely  evening  meal  in  her 
own  rooms;  for  nothing  short  of  a  suite  of  apartments  was  allotted 
to  any  inmate  of  importance  at  the  Towers.  She  had  to  submit  to 
a  banquet  of  a  kind,  if  only  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  to  the 
household.  But,  the  banquet  ended,  she  was  free  to  return  and 
take  coffee  with  her  protegee.  She  had  no  objection  to  talking 
about  her  lover  to  Mrs.  Picture,  rather  welcoming  the  luxury  of 
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speaking  oJ       r  marriage  with  him  ua  a  thing  already  guaranteed 
by  Fate. 

"When  are  married."  said  she,  "I  mean  to  have  that  Je- 

liciaus  ok>  .  ksc  we  saw  on  the  hi!I.  Tbat'a  nliy  I  WBntod  Id 
show  it  to  :,^d.  It's  all  nonsense  about  the  ghost.  I  dare  sag 
the  Ruundheada  murdered  the  ghost  there — I  mean  the  vomaB 
the  ghost's  the  ghost  of — but  she  'wouldnH  ap7>eaT  to  me.  Ghost*  i 
never  do.  Did  you  ever  see  one?  ,  .  .  But  you  wouldn't  be  ui 
the  house.  You  would  be  at  a  sweet  httle  cottage  just  close. 
whiiL'h  is  simply  oi  You  and  Dolly.     And  Ure. 

Burr.''    Mrs.  Burr  tend  to  the  menage. 

Old  Mre.  Picture  low  what  to  say.     She  had 

found    out  instiacti>  al  gratitude  had    its  dmw- 

backs  for  the  recei'  b  giver.     So  she  said,  diffi- 

dently ;^"  Wouldn't  deal  of  money  {" 

"  Cost  nothing,"  b.  place  belongs  to  my  father. 

It's  all  very  well  fo  rid  ghosts,  not  to  live  in  it 

But   I   don't  see  v  apply  to  Hr.   Torreos  uut 

me." 

"Doesn't  he  mind  giioata?" 

"Not  the  least."  She  was  going  to  say  more,  but  was  stopped, 
by  danger  ahead.  The  chances  of  his  seeing,  or  not  seeing,  a 
ghost,  could  hardly  be  discussed.  The  old  lady  probably  felt  this 
too,  for  she  seemed  to  keep  something  baek. 

Her  next  words  showed  what  it  had  been,  in  an  odd  way.    "Is 


he  not  to  see? "  she  said,  speaking  almo 

^t  as  if  afraid  of  the  sound 

of  her  own  words. 

Gwen's  answer  came  in  a  hurried  un 

dertone:— "Oh,  I  dare  not 

think  so.     He!«>7(see!     lie  mi,*/  see! 

■     Her  distress  was  in  her 

fingers,  that  she  could  not  keep  still,  a 

well  as  in  her  voice.     She 

rose  suddenly,  crossed  the  room  to  the 

window,  and  stood  looking 

out  on  the  darkness. 

Presently  she  turned  roun<l.  esteeming  herself  mistress  of  her 
strength  again,  and  hoping  for  tlie  serenity  of  her  companion's 
old  face,  and  its  still  white  hair,  to  help  her.  Old  Maisie  could 
not  shed  a  tear  now  on  her  own  behalf.  But  ...  to  think  of  the 
appalling  sorrow  of  this  glorious  girl!  Gwen  did  not  return  to 
her  seat;  but  preferred  a  footstool,  at  the  feet  of  the  dear  old  lady. 
whose  voice  was  heart-broken. 

"Oh.  my  dear — my  dear!  That  he  should  never  see  you!  .  .  . 
never!  .  .  .  never!"  The  golden  head  with  all  its  wealth  was  in 
her  lap,  and  the  silver  of  her  own  was  white  against  it  as  she 
spoke.     No  such  tears  hod  yet  fallen  from  Owen's  eyes  as  these 
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that  mixed  with  this  old  woman's,  the  convict's  relict — the  con- 
vict's mother — ^from  Sapps  Court. 

An  effort  against  herself,  to  choke  them  back,  and  an  ign^o- 
minious  failure!  A  short  breakdown,  another  effort,  and  a  suc- 
cess! Gwen  rose  above  herself,  morally  triumphant.  The  beau- 
tiful young  face,  when  it  looked  up,  assorted  well  with  the  words : — 
"  This  is  all  cowardice,  dear  Mrs.  Picture.  He  has  seen,  though 
it  was  only  a  few  seconds.  The  sight  is  there.  And  look  what 
Dr.  Merridew  said.  His  eyes  might  be  as  strong  as  they  had  ever 
been  in  his  life." 

Then  followed  reflections  on  the  pusillanimity  of  despair,  the 
duty  of  hoping,  and  an  attempt  on  Gwen's  part  to  forestall  a 
possible  shock  to  the  old  lady  should  she  ever  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Adrian's  free  opinions.  She  wanted  her  to  think  well  of 
her  lover.  But  she  could  not  conscientiously  give  him  a  char- 
acter for  orthodoxy.  She  took  refuge  in  a  position  which  is  often 
a  great  resource  in  like  cases,  ascribing  to  him  an  intrinsic  devout- 
ness,  a  hidden  substantial  sanctity  compatible  with  the  utmost 
latitudes  of  heterodoxy;  a  bedrock  of  devout  gneiss  or  porphyry 
hidden  under  a  mere  alluvium  of  modem  f reethinking ;  a  reality — 
if  the  truth  were  known — of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  behind  a  mask 
of  Voltaire.  Her  hearer  only  half  followed  her  reasoning,  but 
that  mattered  little,  as  she  was  brimming  with  assent  to  anything 
Owen  advanced,  with  such  beautiful  and  earnest  eyes  to  back  it. 

"  It's  a  great  deal  too  far  to  drive  you  over  to  see  him,"  said 
Gwen.  "  It  would  knock  you  to  pieces — eighteen  miles  each  way ! 
It's  over  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  carriage,  even  when  the 
roads  are  not  muddy.  The  mare  got  me  there  in  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  the  other  day,  but  you  couldn't  stand  that  sort  of 
thing.  I'm  going  again  in  the  gig  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Oh  no! — 
not  till  eleven  o'clock.  I  shall  come  and  sit  with  you  and  see  all 
comfortable  before  I  go.  I  shall  get  there  at  lunch.  How  do  you 
get  on  with  Masham  ?  "  This  was  asked  with  a  pretence  of  absence 
of  misgiving,  and  the  response  to  it  was  a  testimonial  to  Mrs. 
Masham,  rather  overdone.  Gwen  extenuated  Mrs.  Masham.  She 
had  known  Masham  all  her  life,  and  she  really  was  a  very  good 
woman,  in  spite  of  her  caps.  As  for  her  expanse,  it  was  not  her 
fault,  but  the  hand  of  Nature;  and  her  black  jet  ringlets  were, 
Gwen  believed,  congenital. 

But  the  next  clock  was  going  to  say  ten,  however  inaccurately. 
In  fact,  a  little  one,  in  a  hurry,  got  its  word  in  first,  and  was  con- 
demned by  a  reference  to  Gwen's  repeater,  which  refused  to  go 
farther  than  nine.     She,  however,  rang  up  Masham,  of  whose 


lie  tiiDt. 
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voice,  init  IS,  she  had  been  half -cod  soiotis  in  the  distaooe  fot 

some  time  y^  ;  and  who  gave  the  impression  of  having  reoenll; 
BbowTi  a  propi.    Bpirit. 

"  Slie'll  be  1  'tter  in  bed,  I  tlnnk.  Mnsham.     She's  had  sudi  ■ 
tiring  day.     ~    was  my  fault.     I  was  rather  afraid  at  the  t 
I  suppose  sh     1  be  all  right.     She  gets  eveiytbing  she  wanU^J 
suppose  ?  " 

"I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon!" 

"  She  gets  everything  she  wants!  " 

"  So  far  as  coi^,.--  my  lady.    Touching  n 

•not  expressed,  I  co  to  say."    Mrs.  Uosbam  ( 

died  somewhat,  and  ving  a  right  to  feel  inja 

"  If  your  ladyship  \.  ,  and  satisfy  yourself.  . 

Then  something  woi  the  service  of  Truth.     Ot^ 

she  did  not  finish 

It  was  Owen's  v  challenge.    "  Is  her  bed  bio* 

and  warm!"  said  ~  to  a  point — the  neareat  b 

sight,  for  this  took  of  the  bed  in  question,  aeao 

throiigh  a  half-open  ^.  would  have  waived  isresti- 

gation,  but  Gwcn's  ptMucmc    ......   i.vi'er  at  home  when   wante<i. 

She  ought  not  to  have  accepted  the  housekeeper's  suggestion  ttwt 
alie  could  satisfy  herself  by  an  autopsy.  The  comfort  of  this  couch, 
warm  or  cold,  was  already  leagues  above  its  occupant's  wildest  con- 
ception of  luxury.  What  must  her  ladyship  do  but  say: — "Yes, 
thank  j'ou,  Mnsham.  I'll  feci  for  myself."  And  there,  if  that 
young  hussy,  Lupin,  hadn't  sent  the  hot  bottle  right  down  to  the 
end! 

This  version  of  the  incident,  gathered  from  a  subsequent  com- 
munication of  the  housekreiier,  will  be  at  once  intelligible  to 
all  but  the  very  few  to  wiiom  the  hot  bottle  is  a  stranger.  They 
have  not  had  the  experience  so  many  of  us  are  familiar  with,  of 
being  too  short  to  reach  down  all  that  way,  and  having  either 
to  wallow  under  the  coverlids  like  a  Kobold,  or  untuck  the  bed, 
and  get  at  the  remote  bottle  like  a  paper-knife. 

Probably  this  bottle's  prominence  in  the  unpleasantness  that 
germinated  among  the  servants  who  remained  at  the  Towers 
after  the  departure  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  was  due  to  the 
extreme  impalpability  of  other  grievances.  It  was  something  yon 
could  lay  hold  of;  and  was  laid  hold  of,  for  instance,  by  Miss 
Lutwyche.  to  flagellate  Mrs.  Masham.  "  At  any  rate,"  said  that 
severe  critic,  "  what  I  took  charge  of,  that  I  would  act  \>p  to. 
When  I  undertook  the  old  party  in  Cavendish  Square,  she  was 
kept  warm,  and  no  playing  fast  and  loose  with  bottles.     And  abe 
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didn't  give  offence,  that  I  see,  but  seemed  " — ^here  her  love  of  new 
expressions  came  in,  tending  to  wards  superiority — ^**but  seemed 
of  an  acconmiodating  habit."  This  expression  was  far  from  un- 
fortunate, and  it  was  owing  to  the  disposition  so  described  that 
old  Maisie,  as  soon  as  she  was  fully  aware  that  she  had  been  the 
unintentional  cause  of  strained  relations  in  the  household,  became 
very  uncomfortable;  and,  much  as  she  loved  the  beautiful  but 
headstrong  creature  that  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  her,  felt  more 
than  ever  that  the  sooner  she  returned  to  her  own  proper  sur- 
roundings the  better. 

Gwen  returned  to  her  own  quarters  after  a  certain  amount  of 
good-humoured  fault-finding,  having  listened  to  and  made  light 
of  many  expressions  of  contrition  from  the  old  lady  that  she  should 
have  occasioned  what  Miss  Lutwyche  afterwards  spoke  of  as  just 
so  much  uncalled-for  hot  water.  Gwen's  youth  and  high  spirits, 
and  her  supreme  contempt  for  the  petty  animosities  of  the  domes- 
tics, made  it  less  easy  for  her  to  understand  the  feelings  of  her 
old  guest,  and  the  rather  anomalous  position  in  which  she  had 
placed  her.  She  thought  she  had  said  all  she  need  about  it  when 
she  warned  Mrs.  Picture  not  to  be  put  out  by  Mrs.  Masham  and 
Lutwyche's  nonsense.  Servants  were  always  like  that.  Bother 
Mrs.  Masham  and  Lutwyche! 

The  latter,  however,  when  assisting  her  young  mistress  to  re- 
tire for  the  night — an  operation  which  takes  two  when  a  young 
lady  of  position  is  cast  for  the  leading  part — was  eloquent  about 
the  hot  water,  which  she  said  no  doubt  prevailed,  but  appeared 
to  her  entirely  unwarranted.  Her  account  of  the  position  re- 
dounded to  her  own  credit.  Hers  had  been  the  part  of  a  peace- 
maker. She  had  made  the  crooked  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  The  substratum  of  everybody  else's  character  was  also 
excellent,  but  human  weakness,  to  which  all  but  the  speaker  were 
liable,  stepped  in  and  distorted  the  best  intentions.  If  only  Mrs. 
Masham  did  not  give  away  to  the  sharpness  of  her  tongue,  a  better 
heart  did  not  exist.  Mr.  Norbury  might  frequently  avoid  misun- 
derstandings if  an  acute  sense  of  duty  and  an  almost  startling 
integrity  of  motive  were  the  only  things  wanted  to  procure  peace 
with  honour  in  a  disturbed  household.  But  that  was  where  it  was. 
You  must  have  Authority,  and  a  vacillating  disposition  did  not 
contribute  to  its  exercise.  In  Mr.  Norbury  a  fatal  indecision  in 
action  and  a  too  great  sensitiveness  of  moral  fibre  paralysed  latent 
energies  of  a  high  order  which  might  otherwise  have  made  him 
a  leader  among  men.  As  for  the  girls,  the  dove-like  innocence  of 
ine^qi^erience,  so  far  as  it  could  exist  among  a  lot  of  young  mon- 
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keys,  was  i  nsiblc  for  their  contribution  to  the  hot  wateK 
negligible  i  tity  of  a  trivial  ingredient!  Young  persona  mre 
7oung  persi.  snd  would  always  remain  so — an  enigmatical  say- 
ing. Aa  foi  ;  French  Cook,  Napoleon  de  Souchy,  he  waa  in  bed 
and  knew  no  ng  about  it.  Besides,  he  went  next  day.  Ue  had, 
in  fact,  gone  r  the  same  train  as  the  Earl,  travelling  first-^lass, 
and  had  been  :aken  for  his  lordship  at  Euston,  which  hurt  his 
vanity. 


To  this  rev 
more  prt'cis 
if  uncalled         \     Ah 
was  very  little  sui^ 
tude  in  action  of  1 
know  that  she  woui 
of  lady's-maida  cs""- 
surmised  that  in 
the  kitchen  Miss  Lii 
had  been  truly  asci 
see  the  hitter.     The  worst  ot  it  wa: 


h  interest,  hoping  to  heat 
(I.  Why  hot  water  at  flU, 
pected  to  hear  much,  she 
ig.  She  pictured  the  atd- 
w  she  knew  well  enough  to 
ler  own  favour.  The  best 
rtar  and  an  Angel.  Owen 
iTvants'  common-room  and 
eo  much  of  the  former  ss 
as  she  herself  would  only 
mat  hor  uld  Indy,  bciiie  wilhiu 


hearing,  would  know  or  suspect  the  dissensions  she  v 
cent  cause  of.  and  would  be  uncomfortable.  She  must  say  or  do 
something,  consolatory  or  reassuring,  to-morrow.  She  fretted  a 
little,  till  she  fell  asleep,  over  this  matter,  which  was  really  a 
trifle.  Think  of  the  thing  she  had  seen  that  day,  that  she  was 
BO  profoundly  unconscious  of^the  two  sisters  whose  lips  met  last 
a  lifetime  ago;  whose  grief,  each  for  each,  had  nearly  died  of 
time! — think  of  the  two  of  them,  then  and  there,  face  to  face 
in  the  daylight!  But  they  too  slept,  that  night,  old  Maisie  and 
old  Phcebe,  as  calm  as  Gwen;  and  as  safe,  to  all  seeming,  in  their 
ignorance. 

Would  it  not  be  better — thought  thinks,  involuntarily — that  they 
should  remain  in  this  ignorance,  through  the  little  span  of  Time 
still  left  them,  in  a  state  which  is  nt  best  decay?  Would  it  not 
bo  best  that  tbo  few  hours  left  should  run  their  course,  and  that 
the  two  should  either  pass  away  to  notliingiicss  and  peace,  as  may 
he,  or — as  may  bo  too,  just  as  tike  as  not — wake  to  a  wonder  none 
can  comprehend,  an  inconceivable  surprise,  a  sudden  knowledge 
what  the  whole  thing  meant  that  mtist  seem,  if  they  come  to  com- 
prehend it  now,  a  needless  cruelty?  If  they — and  you  and  I,  in 
our  turn — are  to  bo  nothing,  mere  items  of  the  past  lost  in  Ob- 
livion, why  not  spare  them  the  hideous  revelation  of  the  many, 
many  years  of  might-have-been,  when  the  same  sun  shone  un- 
moved on  each,  even  marked  the  hours  for  them  alike,  each  unseen 
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by  the  other,  each  beyond  the  sound  of  the  other's  speech,  the 
touch  of  the  other's  hand  ?  Why  should  either  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  come  to  know  of  the  audacious  fraud  that  made  them 
strangers  ? 

But  why — why  anything,  for  that  matter?  Why  the  smallest 
pain,  the  greatest  joy?  What  end  does  either  serve,  but  to  pass  and 
be  forgotten.  What  is  left  for  us  but  the  bald  consolation  of 
imaging  a  form  for  the  Supreme  Power — one  like  ourselves  by 
preference — and  a  concession  to  it.  .  .  .  Fiat  voluntas  tual  It 
doesn't  really  matter  what  form,  you  see!  The  phantasmata  vary, 
but  the  invisible  what? — or  who? — remains  the  same.  Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo,  nomine  quocunquel 


CHAPTER  V 

HOW  MRS.  PICTURE  SPOILED  OLD  PHOEBE's  DREAM,  BUT  WAS  A  NICE  OLD 
SOUL,  TO  LOOK  AT.  PARSON  DUNAGE's  MOTHER.  A  CLOCK  THAT 
STRUCK,  BETWEEN  TWO  TWINS.  HOW  TOBY  DID  NOT  WAKE,  AND 
KEZIAH  SOLMES  CAME  NEXT  DAY  FOR  HIM.  THE  WICKED  MAN  WHO 
DID  IT  AGAIN,  AND  HIS  RESEMBLANCE  TO  TOBY.  THE  COATINGS  OF 
THE  LATTEr's  STOMACH.  MRS.  LAMPREY.  COLONEL  WAREENDER 
AND  THE  PHEASANTS.  HOW  WIDOW  THRALE  AND  KEZUH  WENT 
TO  SEE  AN  OLD  SOUL  NEXT  DAY.  A  RETR08PECULATION.  SUPPOSE 
WIDOW  THRALE  HAD  BEEN  TOLD!  ON  IMPROBABILITY,  IMPOSSIBILITY, 
INCREDIBILITY,  AND  MAISIE's  PILGRIMAGE  TO  A  GRAVE  SHE  NEVER 
FOUND.      MATTHEW,  MARK,  LUKE,  JOHN,  AND  THEIR  IRRELEVANCE 

"'Tls  pity  she  could  not  stop!"  said  Granny  Marrable  in  the 
course  of  evening  chat  with  the  niece,  who  was  scarcely  thought 
of  as  anything  but  a  daughter,  by  even  the  oldest  village  gossips. 
Indeed,  when  we  reflect  that  little  Ruth  Daverill,  now  Widow 
Thrale,  was  under  four  when  her  mother  tore  herself  from  her  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  it  is  little  wonder  that  she  should  take  the 
same  view  of  her  own  parentage.  For  one  thing,  there  was  the 
twinship  between  the  mother  and  aunt.  The  child  under  four 
can  have  seen  little  difference  between  them. 

The  pen  almost  shrinks  from  writing  Widow  Ruth's  reply  to 
old  Phcpbe,  so  plainly  did  it  word  her  ignorance  of  who  this  was 
that  she  had  seen  two  hours  since.  "  Who,  mother?  Oh,  the  old 
person!  Ay,  but  she  has  a  kind  heart,  has  Owen."  This  was 
not  disrespectful  familiarity.     All   the  villagers  in  those  parts. 
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tbeinselvt«,  gave    their  christened   names    to  the 
The  moment  ao  outsider  came  in,  "  The  Family  " 
ly  of  lordshiiM  and  ladyships. 
Dgc,  that  such  H  speech — actually  the  naming  of 
aughter — should  be  so  slightly  ppoken,  in  an  igno- 


ihlc's  thought,  of  the 
)  Dave's 


wo,  dwelt  more  on  "  the  old 
ihtr  Granny,  had  Rinde  itd 
1  alio  had  seen  of  ber,  it 
1^0,  slic  was  grieved  aboat 
hail  just  looked  worn  to 
ic  had  only  just  awaflowod 
a  difference.  It  added  to 
Litton-broth  had  proved  ao 
iresbed  evcu  vrhile  Strides 


talking  am' 
£arl'8  fam 
consiBted  e- 

But  how 
a  mother  by  r 
ranee  so  cot 

Granny  U 
person";  whgb-  identity,  [ 
imprc-ssion  on    i 
might  have  i 
that   iniitton-i>i< 
death,  and  all  lui      nt^ 
half  «  cup,  it  wuuid 
Gramiy   Marrable's  r 
good.    The  old  soul  I' 
CottaRc  was  eodor  tK 

Tb<-  Granny  qu  lot  even  the  beautiful  fur 

tippet  Sister  Nora  i  ig  power  to  expel  it  from 

her  niiinl.  And,  ((uite  Ime,  niKfi  en  lo  inidiii|;ht.  shi'  woke  with 
a  start  from  a  dream  she  had  hail;  it  set  her  off  talking  again 
about  old  Mrs.  Picture.  For  it  was  one  of  this  old  lady's  vices 
that  she  would  sit  up  late  and  waste  a  deal  of  good  sleep  out  of 
bed  in  that  venerable  arm-chair  of  hers. 

"  There  now,  Ruth,"  said  she,  "  I  was  asleep  again  and  dream- 
ing."    For  sbe  never  would  admit  that  this  practice  was  an  inva- 

"What  about,  mother?"  said  Widow  Thrale. 

"That  breaking  of  the  glass  set  me  a-dreoming  over  onr  old 
mill,  and  your  mother,  child,  that  died  across  the  seas.  We  was 
both  there,  irirls  like,  all  over  again.  Only  Dave's  Mrs.  Picture, 
she  come  across  the  dream,  and  spoilt  it." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Mrs.  Kuth  to  take  her  attention  off 
the  pillow-lace  she  was  ot  work  upon.  She  remarked: — "I  thought 
her  a  nice  old  soul,  to  look  at."  This  was  not  quite  uncolouT«d 
by  the  vague  indictment  against  Mrs.  Picture  about  Dave,  who 
had,  somehow,  (lualified  for  the  receipt  of  forgiveness.  Which 
implies  some  offence  to  condone. 

Shadowy  as  the  offence  was.  Granny  Merrable  could  not  ignore 
it  altogether.  "Good  looks  are  skin-deep — so  tliey  say!  But  it's 
not  for  me  to  be  setting  up  for  juilge.  At  her  time  of  life,  and 
she  a-!ookinp  so  worn  out,  ti.o!"  The  memory  of  the  mutton- 
broth  rankled.     Forgiveness  was  settinR  in. 

"At  ber  time  of  life,  mother?    Why,  she's  none  so  much  older 
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than  you.  What  should  you  take  her  to  be?"  The  subject  was 
just  worth  spare  attention  not  wanted  for  the  lace-spools. 

"Why,  now — there's  Parson  Dunage's  mother  at  the  Rectory. 
She's  ninety-four  this  Christmas.  This  old  soul  she  might  be 
half-way  on,  between  me  and  Parson  Dunage's  mother  at  the 
Rectory."' 

Mrs.  Ruth  dropped  the  spools,  to  think  arithmetically,  with  her 
fingers.  "  Eighty-six,  eighty-seven,  eighty-eight,"  she  said, 
"  Eighty-seven  I  .  .  .  This  one's  nearer  your  own  age  than  that, 
mother."     She  went  on  with  her  work. 

^  There  now,  Ruth,  is  not  that  just  like  you,  all  over?  You 
will  always  be  making  me  out  older  than  I  am.  I  am  not  turned 
of  eighty-one,  child,  not  till  next  year.  My  birthday  comes  the 
first  day  of  the  year." 

"I  thought  you  and  my  mother  were  both  bom  at  Christ- 
mas." 

''  Well,  my  dear,  we  always  called  it  Christmas,  for  to  have  a 
birthday  together  on  New  Year's  Eve.  But  the  church-clock 
got  time  to  strike  the  hour  betwixt  and  between  the  two  of  us, 
so  Maisie  was  my  elder  sister  by  just  that,  and  no  more.  She 
would  say  .  .  .  Ah  dearie  me! — poor  Maisie!  .  .  .  she  would  say 
by  rights  she  should  marry  first,  being  the  elder.  And  then  I 
would  tell  her  the  clock  was  fast,  and  we  were  both  of  an  age. 
'Twas  a  many  years  sooner  she  married,  as  Ood  would  have  it. 
All  of  three  years  before  ever  I  met  poor  Nicholas."  And  then  the 
old  woman,  who  had  hitherto  kept  back  the  story  of  her  sister's 
marriage,  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  ''  Maybe  I  was  wrong,  but 
I  was  a  bit  scared  of  men  and  marriage  in  those  days." 

It  was  no  wonder  Ruth  connected  this  with  the  father  she  had 
never  seen.  ''  Why  did  my  father  go  to  Australia  ? "  said  she. 
It  was  asked  entirely  as  a  matter  of  history,  for  did  it  not  happen 
before  the  speaker  was  bom?  The  passive  acceptance  through 
a  lifetime  of  such  a  fact  can  only  be  understood  by  persons  who 
have  experienced  a  similar  sealed  antecedent.  Non-inquiry  into 
such  a  one  may  be  infused  into  a  mother's  milk. 

Qranny  Marrable  could  be  insensible  to  pressure  after  a  life* 
time  of  silence.  She  had  never  thrown  light  on  the  mystery  and 
she  would  not,  now.  Her  answer  even  suggested  a  false  solution. 
**  He  grew  to  be  rich  after  your  mother  died.  But  I  lost  touch 
of  him  then,  and  when  and  where  he  came  by  his  death  is  more 
than  I  can  tell  ye,  child ! "  There  was  implication  in  this  of  a 
prosperous  colonist,  completely  impatriated  in  the  land  oi  his 
wealth. 
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Ruth's  fall  t's  vanished  history  was  of  L-sa  luiportaim  than 
the  clwk'a  statement  thnt  it  was  miduiBfat.  Her  '•  Now,  mother, 
we'rp  later  ond  later.  It's  striking  to-morrcw,  now!"  ivferm} 
to  prc^nt  life  and  present  bedtime,  and  her  rapid  adjustment  of 
the  spools  meant  business. 

The  old  Oranny  showed  no  sense  of  having  escaped  an  embai- 
rassineiit.  She  did  not  shy  off  to  another  subjecL  On  ^e  con- 
trary, she  went  back  to  the  topic  it  had  hinged  on.  "  Eighty- 
one  wnie  January!"  ""'''  "'^  i:™i.iTng  her  own  eandlc.  "And 
please  God  I  may  see  7  be  the  worse  by  the  price 

of  a  new  pair  of  glasu  ■fitan^eut.    Parson  Dunage's 

mother  at  the  Bectory  ic-deaf,  and  one  may  efaoul 

oneself  hriarae.     But  lan  you,  child,  7  can  hi^r 

plain  enough.    There's  :ilain  of  in  my  hearing,  yet 

Granny  Atarrable's  t  her  yet  again  about  Ure. 

Pictuix-'s  departure  ur  fould  have  been  the  hai^er 

for  knowing  that  thai  none  the  worse,"  said  she. 

But  al!  the  answer  ahe  „.-  ■  quiet,  mother,  you'll  wake 

up  Toby." 

She  harped  on  the  same  string  nest  day.  the  immediate  provo- 
cation to  the  subject  being  a  visit  from  Kcziah  Solmos,  the  old 
keeper's  wife — you  remember  lier  connection  Jveziah;  she  who 
remonstrated  with  her  husband  about  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and 
nearly  saved  Adrian  Torrcns's  eyonight! — who  had  been  driven 
over,  in  a  carrier's  cart  that  kept  up  a  daily  communication 
between  the  Towers  and  Chorlton,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrange- 
ment suggested  one  day  by  Gwen,  Why  should  not  Widow  Thraie's 
eonvaiescents,  when  good,  cnjo.y  the  coveted  advantages  of  a 
visit  to  the  Towers?  Sirs.  Kcziah  Solmes  had  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity for  her  grandson  Seth,  Seth  was  young,  but  with  well- 
marked  proclivities  and  aspirations,  one  of  which  was  a  desire  for 
male  companionship,  preferably  of  boys  older  than  himself,  whom 
he  could  incite  to  acts  of  lawlessness  and  destruction  he  was 
still  too  small  to  commit  effeetually.  lie  despised  little  girls. 
He  had  been  pleased  with  the  account  given  of  the  convalescent 
Toby,  and  had  consented  to  receive  him  on  stated  terms,  having 
reference  to  the  inequitable  distribution  of  cake  in  his  own  favour. 
Hence  this  visit  of  his  grandmamma  to  Strides  Cottage,  with  the 
end  in  view  that  she  should  return  with  Toby,  who  for  his  part 
had  undertaken  to  be  good,  with  secret  reservations  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  special  opportunities  to  be  had.  created  by  temporary 
withdrawals  of  control. 
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"He  can  be  a  very  bad  little  boy  indeed,"  said  Widow  Thrale, 
shaking  her  head  solemnly,  "  when  he's  forgotten  himself.  Who 
was  it  broke  a  pane  of  glass  Thursday  morning  before  his  break- 
fast, and  very  nearly  had  no  sugar  ? " 

Toby  said,  ^^Me!"  and  did  not  show  a  contrite  heart;  seemed 
too  much  like  the  wicked  man  that  did  it  again. 

Granny  Marrable  entered  into  undertakings  for  Toby's  future 
conduct.  **  He's  going  to  be  a  wonderful  good  little  boy  this 
time,"  said  she,  "  and  do  just  exactly  whatever  he's  told,  and  noth- 
ing else."  Toby  looked  very  doubtful,  but  allowed  the  matter  to 
drop. 

"  He's  vary  hearty  to  look  at  now.  Aunt  Phoebe,"  said  Mrs. 
Keziah — Granny  Marrable  was  always  Aunt  Phoebe  to  her  hus- 
band's relations — when  this  youth  had  gone  away  to  conduct  him- 
self unexcept  ion  ably  elsewhere,  on  his  own  recognisances.  "  What 
has  the  little  ma'an  been  ailing  with?"  Widow  Thrale  gave  par- 
ticulars of  Toby's  disaster,  which  had  let  him  in  for  a  long  con- 
valescence, the  moral  of  which  was  that  no  little  boy  should  drink 
lotions  intended  for  external  use  only,  however  inquiring  his  dis- 
position might  be.  Toby  had  nearly  destroyed  the  coatings  of  his 
stomach,  and  his  life  had  only  been  preserved  by  a  miracle;  which, 
however,  hcid  happened,  so  it  didn't  matter. 

Mrs.  Solmes  was  to  await  the  return  of  the  carrier's  cart  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  hence  it  was  possible  to  review  and  report  upon 
the  little  local  world,  deliberately.  Granny  Marrable  began  near 
home.    How  was  the  visitor's  husband? 

"  He  doan't  get  any  yoonger.  Aunt  Phoebe,"  said  Keziah.  "  But 
he  has  but  a  vary  little  to  complain  of,  at  his  time  of  life. 
If  and  only  he  could  just  be  off  fretting!  He's  never  been  the 
same  in  heart  since  he  went  so  nigh  to  killing  Mr.  Torrens  o' 
Pensham,  him  that  yoong  Lady  Gwen  is  ta'aking  oop  with.  But 
a  can't  say  a  didn't  forewarn  him  o'  what  cooms  of  a  Iwoaded  gwun. 
And  he  doan't — so  I'll  do  him  fair  justice." 

"  Young  Torrens  of  Pensham,  he  can't  complain,"  said  a  sharp, 
youngish  woman  who  had  come  into  the  room  just  soon  enough  to 
catch  the  thread  of  the  conversation.  She  was  the  housekeeper  at 
Dr.  Nash's,  who  supplied  what  he  prescribed,  and  was  always  very 
obligring  about  sending.     She  came  with  a  bottle. 

"  Why  can't  he  complain,  Mrs.  Lamprey  ? "  Widow  Thrale 
asked  this  first,  so  the  others  only  thought  it. 

**  Where  would  he  have  been,  Mrs.  Thrale,  but  for  the  acci- 
dent? Accident  you  may  call  it!  A  rare  bit  o'  luck  some'll 
think!     Why — who  would  the  young  gentleman  have  got  for  t 
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wife,  if  n  r  had  shot  Hm!     Answer  me  that!     Some  gut,  I 

suppose ! " 

Yes,  inde  To  marry  Owen  o'  the  Toners!     But  ho«r  sbont 

the  poor  ge  eman's  eyesight!  This  crtm  was  conjointly  pn>- 
poundeii.  ''  link  what  eyesight  ia  to  a  omn ! "  aatd  Widow 
Thrale  pravei,v  and  convincingly. 

Mrs.  Lamp)  ■y  echoed  back: — "His  eyesight!"  with  k  poimcv 
on  the  first  yllable.  But  seemed  to  reflect,  saying  with  an 
abated    emphasis : — "  n^i.,   nf   .u>..~<.   jqu    wouldn't  know    that." 


Know    what! — m 

about   his   eyesight!     And 

perbapti  I've  n      ^. 

I  had  it  in  confidence,  aa 

you  might  say 

This  was  purely  !■ 

register  a  breach  of  oon- 

fidence  as  an  allotroi 

aith.     All  pointed  out  their 

perfect    trustworthi 

amprey,    with    very    little 

further    protest,   na 

master,   Dr.  Nash — 

□ember  as  having  attended 

Adrian    after  the  m 

hifl  colleague  at  Penaham 

Steynes    had    written    ., 

■ount    of    the    curious    mo- 

mentary     revival     of     Adrian's     eyes 

pht,     or     perhaps     dream. 

But  Dr.   Nosh   had  thrown  douht  on 

the   dream,  and   had   pre- 

dieted  to  his  wife  that  other  incidents  of  the  same  sort  would 
follow,  would  become  more  frequent,  and  end  in  complete  re- 
covery. 

A  general  expression  of  rejoicing — most  emphatic  on  the  part 
of  Keziah.  who  had  a  strong  |)ersona!  interest  at  stake— was 
followed  by  a  reaction.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  concede  Gwen 
o'  the  Towers  to  any  conport  short  of  a  monarch  on  bis  throne,  or 
a  coroneled  lord  of  thousands  of  acres  at  least,  except  hy  virtue 
of  some  great  eacrifiee  on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  man,  that 
would  average  his  lot  with  that  of  common  humanity.  It  wasn't 
fair.  Let  Fate  be  reasonable!  Adrian,  blind  for  life,  was  one 
thing;  but  to  call  such  a  peerless  creature  wife,  and  have  eyea 
to  see  her!     A  line  must  be  drawn,  somewhere! 

"We  must  hope,"  said  Granny  Marrablc,  as  soon  as  a  working 
eyesight  was  fairly  installed  in  each  one's  image  of  Mr.  Torrens, 
"that  he  may  prove  himself  worthy." 

Said  Widow  Thrale :— "  'Tis  no  ways  hard  to  guess  which  her 
ladyship  would  choose.  I  would  not  have  been  happy  to  wed 
with  a  blind  husband.    Nor  yourself.  Cousin  Keziah!  " 

Said  Mrs.  Keziah:^"  I'm  a-lookirip  forward  to  the  telling  of 
my  good  man.  But  I  lay  he'll  be  for  sayuu'  next,  that  he'll  be 
all  to  blame  if  the  wedding  turn  out  ill." 
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"  How  can  ye  put  that  down  to  him,  to  lay  it  at  his  door  ?  The 
fault  is  none  of  his,  Cousin  Keziah."    Thus  Widow  Thrale. 

''Truly  the  fault  be  none  of  his.  But  thou  doesna  knaw 
Ste'aphen  Solmes  as  I  do.  He'll  be  for  sayun' — ^if  that  ^'woon 
had  a  been  unlwoaded,  Master  Torrens  had  gone  his  way,  and 
no  harm  done,  nouther  to  him  nor  yet  to  Gwen.  But  who  can 
say  for  certain  that  'tis  not  God's  will  all  along?" 

Mrs.  Lamprey  interrupted.  There  was  the  child's  medicine, 
to  be  taken  regular,  three  times  a  day  as  directed  on  the  bottle, 
and  she  had  to  take  Farmer  Jones  his  gout  mixture.  ''  But  what 
I  told  you,  that's  all  correct,"  said  she,  departing.  "  The  gentle- 
man will  get  his  eyesight  again,  and  Dr.  Nash  says  so." 

Keziah  waited  for  Mrs.  Lamprey  to  depart,  and  then  went  on : — 
"  They  do  say  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  and  'tis  not  unlike 
to  be  true.  'Tis  all  one  there  whether  we  be  high  or  low."  This 
was  a  tribute  to  Omnipotence,  acknowledging  its  independence 
of  County  Families.  So  august  a  family  as  the  Earl's  might  wed 
as  it  would,  without  suffering  disparagement.  Anyway,  there 
was  her  young  ladyship  driving  off  this  very  morning  to  Pen- 
sham,  so  there  was  every  sign  at  present  jthat  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence would  hold  good.  She,  Keziah,  had  heard  from  her  nephew, 
Tom  Kettering,  where  he  was  to  drive,  the  carrier's  cart  having 
called  at  the  Towers  after  picking  her  up  at  the  cottage.  More- 
over, she — having  alighted  to  interchange  greetings  with  the 
household — had  chanced  to  overhear  her  young  ladyship  say  where 
she  was  going  and  when  she  would  be  back.  She  was  talking  with 
an  old  person,  a  stranger,  in  black,  with  silver-white  hair. 

"That  would  be  Dave's  old  Mrs.  Picture,  Ruth,"  said  Granny 
Marrable,  with  apparent  interest.  She  was  not  at  all  sorry  to 
hear  something  of  her  having  arrived  safely  at  the  Towers,  none 
the  worse  for  her  long  drive  yesterday.  Mrs.  Keziah,  however, 
showed  a  disposition  to  qualify  her  report,  saying : — "  Th'  o'ald 
la'ady  was  ma'akin'  but  a  power  show,  at  that.  She'll  be  a  great 
age,  shower-lyl  Only  they  do  say,  creaking  dowers  ha'ang 
longest" 

Said  Widow  Thrale  then,  explanatorily: — "  Mother  will  be  fret- 
ting by  reason  that  the  old  soul  would  take  no  refreshment.  But 
redcon  you  can't  with  Wills  and  Won'ts.  do  what  you  may  I  They 
just  drove  away,  sharp,  they  did  I  I  toll  mother  she  took  no 
hann,  and  if  she  did,  t'was  no  fault  of  hers,  or  mine,  I  lay ! " 

Two  days  later.  Widow  Thrale  went  over  by  arrangement  to 
Mrs.  Solmes's  cottage  to  recover  her  convalescent,  Toby.  She 
abo  travelled  by  the  carrier's  cart,  accepting  the  hospitality  of 
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her  roii«in  r  the  niglit,  anil  retuming  next  day  with  Tofcv. 
Granny  Mb  ible  was  nol  going  to  be  left  alone  at  the-  cottage, 
aa  she  wac  den  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  her  ^anddaughtcr, 
or  more  s  ly  grandniece,  Maisic  Costivll,  to  miike  up  for  bof 
inability,  oiri  ig  to  a  bad  cold  six  weeks  since,  to  acooropaoT 
Widow  Thrali  to  the  first  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the 
latter's  grand  ihild,  at  whose  entry  into  the  world  you  may  rc- 
menkber  the  <<1d  lady  was  oificiatiug  when  Dave  visited  Strides 
Cottiige  a  yeai'  ago. 

Said  she,  pe  ,  n  Widow  Thrale;— "  YouTl 

keep  it  in  mini        nl 

Said  Ruth,  in   repi  the  two  yards  of  calico,  or 

young  Davy's  London  or  she  had  more  than   one 

"If  you  name  her  s  rather  stiffly.     "Anywiae, 

her  young  ladyship'r  :ome  in   the  carriage-.     Tis 

small  concern  of  mil  to  be  asking.     But  I  would 

be  the  easier  to  be  c  ««nt  well  with  her,  looking 

so  diized  aa  ahe  did.  f  life  tool     More  like  than 

not  Xezinh  will  be  for  luKiiig  vou  over  to  the  (':i>tlc,  mid  niavl.e 
you'll  see  Mrs. — Picture.  .  ,  ." 

"Picture's  not  her  real  name,  only  young  Davy  he's  made  it 
for  her." 

"  Well,  child,  'tis  the  same  person  bears  it,  whntever  the  name 
be!  Maybe  you'll  see  Mrs.  Picture,  and  maybe  she'll  have  some- 
thing to  tell  of  little  Dovy.  I  would  have  made  some  inquirj-  of 
him  from  her  myself,  but  the  time  was  not  to  spare."  This  Granny 
had  not  been  at  all  disposei!  to  admit  that  another  Granny  could 
give  her  any  information  about  Dave.  But  curiosity  rankled, 
and  inquiry  through  an  agent  was  another  matter. 

"  Lawsey  me.  mother,"  said  Widow  Thrale.  "  I'll  get  Keziah 
to  take  me  round,  and  I'll  get  some  gossip  with  the  old  soul.  I'll 
warrant  she  hasn't  lost  her  tongue,  even  be  she  old  as  Parson 
Dunage's  mother  at  the  Rectory.  Good-bye.  mother  dear!  Take 
care  of  yourself  on  the  road  to  Maisie's.  Put  on  Sister  Nora's  fur 
tippet  in  the  open  cart,  for  the  wind  blows  cold  at  sundown," 
Granny  Marrable  disallowed  the  fur  tippet,  with  some  scorn  for 
the  luxury  of  the  Age. 

If  Brantock  the  carrier,  who  drove  away  with  Widow  Thrale, 
promising  that  she  should  be  in  time  for  sDoper  at  Soalmes's,  and 
a  bit  thrown  in.  had  been  told  who've  mother  she  would  speak 
with  next  day.  and  when  she  saw  her  last,  he  would  probably 
have  said  nothing — for  carriers  don't  talk ;   they  carry — but  his 
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manner  would  have  betrayed  his  incredulity.  And  Brantock 
was  no  more  of  a  Sadducee  than  his  betters.  Who  could  have 
believed  that  that  afternoon  Widow  Thrale  and  Granny  Marrable 
went  away  in  opposite  directions,  the  former  to  her  own  mother, 
the  latter  to  Mrs.  Picture's  grandchild,  amid  the  utter  ignorance 
of  all  concerned?  Yet  the  facts  of  the  case  were  just  as  we  have 
stated  them,  and  no  one  of  the  incidents  that  brought  them  about 
was  in  itself  incredible. 

Brantock  was  not  told  anything  at  all  about  anything,  and  did 
not  himself  originate  a  single  remark,  except  that  the  rain  was 
holding  off.  It  may  have  been.  His  horse  appeared  to  have 
read  the  directions  on  all  the  parcels,  choosing  without  instruction 
the  most  time-saving  routes  to  their  different  destinations,  and 
H^oing  on  the  moment  they  were  paid  for.  In  fact,  Mr.  Brantock 
had  frequently  to  resume  his  seat  on  a  cart  in  motion,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  When  they  arrived  at  the  passenger's  destination, 
the  horse  looked  roimd  to  make  quite  sure  she  was  safe  on  the 
ground,  and  then  started  promptly.  His  master  showed  his  superi- 
ority to  the  mere  brute  creation,  at  this  point,  by  saying,  "  Good- 
night, mistress  I  "    The  horse  said  nothing. 

Widow  Thrale  had  only  expected  to  hear  a  mixed  report  of  the 
success  of  her  convalescent's  visit,  so  she  was  not  disappointed. 
It  gradually  came  out  that  Seth  and  Toby  had  at  first  glared 
suspiciously  at  one  another;  the  former,  as  the  host,  refusing  to 
shake  hands;  the  latter  denying  his  identity,  saying  to  him  ex- 
plicitly:— "You  ain't  the  woman's  little  boy!"  They  had  then 
dissimulated  their  hostility,  in  order  to  mislead  their  introducers. 
They  had  even  gone  the  length  of  affecting  readiness  to  play 
together,  in  order  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  authority  to  arrange  a  duel  without  seconds.  This  was  inter- 
rupted, not  because  the  unrestrained  principals  could  injure  each 
other — they  were  much  too  small  and  soft  to  do  that — but  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  civilised  usage,  which  defines  the  relations 
of  host  and  guest;  crossing  fisticuffs,  even  pacifisticuffs,  off  their 
programme  altogether,  and  only  countenancing  religion  and  poli- 
tics with  reservations.  Being  separated,  each  laid  claim  to  having 
licked  the  other.  In  which  they  followed  the  time-honoured  usage 
of  embattled  hosts,  or  at  least  of  their  respective  war  corrcj^pond- 
ents.  They  then  became  fast  friends  till  death.  Widow  Thrale 
was  grieved  and  shocked  at  the  behaviour  of  a  little  boy  to  whom 
the  had  ascribed  superhuman  goodness.    A  fallen  idol ! 

However,  as  both  were  too  young  to  be  troubled  with  consciences, 
and  nothing  appeared  to  overtax  their  powers  of  dig:ei&t\oW)  ^^ 
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visit  was  r 

dered  a  great  suceesa.    In  fact,  it  competed  wttb  a 

previous  * 

last  year,  of  our  Dave  Wardle,  to  the  disadvuita^ 

of  the  i8t« 

as  Dave  and  Seth  had  been  too  far  apart  in  age. 

and  the  only 

point  in  whiL-b  Dave's  visit  scored  was  thai  be  was 

big  enough  t"  carry  Selh  ou  his  ahouUeru.  and  even  this  had  been    | 

prohibited  01 

ng  to  his  recent  surgical  experiences.    The  making    j 

of  the  compfct 

son  naluralij  led  to  the  eoniicetion  of  Dave,  what-    1 

ever  it  wua,  with  the  old  woman  at  the  Towers,  whom  Lad;  G««i    j 

had  nigh  lost  L..      •        ' 

ka  said.     "But  tfaa  knawas 

what  oor  Gwen  be 

ih.     Gwen'a  reputation  with 

all  the  countryside  . 

ardness  and  wilfulness  ear- 

rie<l to  exceaa,  but  al' 

ning  nobility  of  (^ject. 

0]<1   Stephen  had 

T  about  this,  and  preferred 

to  put  it  as  a  conL 

ah.     -Na-ay.  na-aj,   witel 

O'or  Gwen  can  gucf 

Eens,  as  well  as  thou  or  I. 

Tha-flt  be  the  atory 

ady  that's  coom  by  ill-ludt 

in  her  u'ald  af^,  and 

nd.     She'm  gotten  a  friend 

now.  and  a  good  ok 

oy  did  not  sceoi  nearly  so 

deprcsf^eil  as  1 

is  wife's  ac™uiii  ui  mu 

had  led  Strides  Cott^ipv"  to 

believe.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  the  first  thing  she  had  told  him 
when  she  reached  home  with  the  boy  yesterday,  was  Mrs.  Lam- 
prey's story  of  Mr.  Torreiiss  probable  restoration  of  sight.  Hope 
was  Hope,  and  the  cloud  had  lifted.  His  siwculation  about  Mrs. 
Picture's  possible  social  status  was  quite  a  talkative  effort,  for 
him. 

Somehow  it  did  not  seem  convincing  to  his  hearers.  Keziah 
shook  her  head  in  slow  doubt.  "  If  that  were  the  right  of  it, 
husband,  the  housekeeper's  rooms  would  be  no  place  for  her. 
Gwen  would  not  put  it  on  her  to  bide  with  Mrs.  Masham." 

Old  Stephen  did  not  acquiesce.  "  May  happen  the  old  soul 
would  shrink  shy  of  the  great  folk  at  the  Towers,"  said  he. 

"Ay,  but  there  be  none!"  said  his  wife.  She  went  on  to  say 
that  there  was  scarce  a  living  soul  now  at  the  Castle,  beyond 
Gwen  and  sundry  domestics,  making  ready  for  the  Colonel  on 
Monday.  This  was  a  gentleman  who  scarcely  comes  into  the 
story,  a  much  younger  brother  of  the  Countess,  who  was  allowed 
to  bring  friends  down  for  the  shooting  every  autumn  to  the 
Towers,  and  took  full  advantage  of  the  permission.  This  year 
had  been  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  the  pheasants;  in  their 
sense,  hot  the  sportsman's.  For  all  the  Colonera  friends  were  in 
the  Crimea,  and  the  October  shooting  had  been  sadly  neglected 
except  by  the  poachers.  He  was  now  back  from  the  Crimea,  but 
was  not  good  for  much  shooting  or  fox-hunting,  having  been  him- 
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self  shot  through  the  lungs  in  September  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Alma,  and  invalided  home.  But  he  was  already  equal  to  the 
duties  of  host  to  a  shooting-party,  and  though  he  could  kill  noth- 
ing himself,  he  could  hear  others  do  so,  and  could  smell  the  nice 
powder.  The  Earl  hated  this  sort  of  thing,  and  was  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  way  till  the  worst  of  it  was  over. 

Widow  Thrale  kept  modestly  outside  this  review  of  the  Castle's 
economies,  but  when  they  were  exhausted  referred  again  to  her 
wish  to  get  a  sight  of  old  Mrs.  Picture,  putting  her  anxiety  to  do 
8o  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Granny,  of  whose  wish  to  know 
that  the  old  woman  had  borne  the  rest  of  her  journey  she  made 
the  most.  She  was  not  prepared  to  confess  to  her  own  curiosity, 
so  she  used  this  device  to  absolve  her  of  confession.  Cousin 
Keziah  also  was  really  a  little  inquisitive,  so  an  arrangement  was 
easily  made  that  these  two  should  walk  over  to  the  Towers  on  the 
ftftemoon  of  next  day,  pledging  old  Stephen  to  the  keeping  of  a 
careful  eye  on  the  pranks  of  the  two  young  conspirators  against 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  maturity,  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
the  exact  amount  of  licence  permissible  to  youth,  and  at  what 
point  the  restraint  of  a  firm  enunciation  of  high  moral  principles 
becomes  a  necessity. 

If  Widow  Thrale  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  mania  for  the 
improbable,  and  had  set  her  wits  to  work  their  hardest  on  a  care- 
fully chosen  typical  example,  could  she  have  lighted  on  one  that 
would  have  imposed  a  greater  strain  on  human  powers  of  belief 
than  the  presence,  a  mile  off,  of  her  mother,  dead  fifty  years  since? 
How  improbable  it  would  have  seeme<l  to  her  that  her  aunt  and  her 
kith  and  kin  of  that  date  should  fall  so  easily  dupes  to  a  fraud! 
How  improbable  that  folk  should  be  so  content  without  inquiry, 
on  either  side  of  the  globe;  that  her  own  mother  should  remain 
so  for  years,  and  should  even  lack  curiosity,  when  she  returned 
to  England,  to  seek  out  her  sister's  grave;  an  instinctive  tribute, 
one  would  have  said,  almost  certain  to  be  paid  by  so  loving  a 
survivor!  How  improbable  that  no  two  lines  of  life  of  folk  con- 
cerned should  ever  intersect  thereafter,  through  nearly  fifty  years ! 
And  then,  how  about  her  father? — how  about  possible  half-brothers 
snd  sisters  of  hers? — ^how  improbable  that  they  should  remain 
quiescent  and  never  seek  to  know  anything  about  their  own  flesh 
and  bloody  surviving  in  England!  What  a  tissue  of  improba- 
bilities I 

But  then,  supposing  all  facts  known,  would  not  old  Maisie^s 
daughter  have  admitted  their  possibility,  even  made  concession 
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as  to  probab  ty?  Had  the  tale  been  told  to  licr  then  and  i 
at  the  Kflug-  s  Lodge  in  the  Park,  the  two  forged  lelters  ^tiwm- 
her,  and  all  le  devil's  cunniug  of  their  trickery,  would  it  bavcr 
Beemecl  so  sirange  that  her  eiiople  old  aunt  should  be  cauiBiht  ii»  j 
the  snare,  or  others  leaa  concerned  in  the  detection  of  tlie  fraudl"^ 
And  hud  she  then  eomo  to  know  this — that  when  her  motlier  in  4 
the  end,  twenty  years  later,  came  hack  to  her  native  land,  ber  tint  S 
to  seek  out  the  grave  where  she  knew  lier  father  was  A 
i  alone  upon  it;  that  she  was  then  i 
'itnese  speaking  from  hear-  i 
I,  having  kept  a  strict  lock  < 
and  the  marriage  she  now 
Kiith  Thrale  been  told  all 
often  the  harsliuess  of  the 


buried,   and   to   find  his 
misled  by  a  confused  e 
say;  and  that  ahe  weni 
on  her  tongue  as  to  h 
knew  to  have  been  no 
this,  wouid  it  not  bai 
tale's   incredibility* 
That  story  was  * 
the  little  graveyei 
of  Phccbe  and  of  f     eo 
a  certainty.     For  wuere. 
interred,  her  father's  remains  musi 
mother's,  in  the  grave  she  had  kno 
nothing  had  been  added  to  the  ins 


theless.  of  Kaieie's  visit  to 
lliought  to  find  the  cpitapb 
)bably.  and  her  father's  ta 
r-in-law  and  his  wife  wew      4 

iive  been  placed  beside  her  — 
from  her  childhood.  But  .^ 
of  her  early  recollec-  — 


tions,  except  her  father's  name  and  appropriate  Scriptural  cita- 
tions; with  a  date,  as  it  chanced,  near  enough  to  the  one  sh^^9 
expected,  to  rouse  no  suspicion  of  the  deceptions  her  husband  hacZi 
practised  on  her. 

Her  consciousness  of  her  eqtiivocal  position  liad  weighed  upo^^ 
her  so  strongly  that  she  hcsitat('d  to  make  herself  known  to  aivy 
of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  village — indeed,  she  would  ha"^^ 
been  at  a  loss  whom  to  choose — and  least  of  all  to  any  of  l»^*' 
husband's  relatives,  though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  tht?***" 
No  doubt  also  it  made  her  speech  obscure  to  the  only  person      ** 
whom  she  made  any  inquiry.     This  person,  who  may  have  b<^^ 
the  parish  clerk,  saw  her  apparently  looking  for  a  particular  gra"*"^' 
and  asked  if  he  could  give  any  information.     Instead  of  givi  *^^ 
her  sister's  name,  or  her  own,  she  answered : — "  I  am  looking  €^^,- 
my  sister's  grave.     We  were  the  daughters  of  Isaac  Runcimar*  '  ^ 
His  reply: — "She  went  away.     I  could  not  tell  yo"  where 
evidently  a  confused  idea,  involving  a  reeollection  by  a  mai 
under  forty  of  ilaisie's  own  disappearance  during  a  period  of  1«  '  "' 
boyhood  just  too  early  for  vital  interest  in  two  young  women  * '^ 
their  twenties.     He  had  taken  her  for  Phirbe.     But  he  must  hav"' 
felt  the  shakiness  of  his  answer  afterwards.    For  nothing  can  malt*' 
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^^^^  a  coherent  one,  as  a  speech  to  PhoBbe.    On  the  other  hand,  it 

^T^d  not  seem  incoherent  to  Maisie.     She  connected  it  with  the 

story  of  her  sister's  departure  to  nurse  her  husband  in  Bel- 

s^^^^lim,  and  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  in  which  they  recrossed  the 

^  >3hannel.     Her  tentative  question : — "  Did  you  know  of  the  ship- 

V^^ieck?"  only  confirmed  this.     His  reply  was: — "I  was  not  here 

/  ^t  the  time,  so  I  only  knew  that  she  was  going  abroad  to  her 

/^Ittsband."    He  was  speaking  of  Maisie's  own  voyage  to  Australia, 

^nd  took  her  speech  to  mean  that  the  ship  she  sailed  in  was 

"Wrecked.    She  was  thinking  of  the  forged  letter. 

Have  you,  who  read  this,  ever  chanced  to  have  an  experience 
of  how  vain  it  is  to  try  to  put  oneself  in  touch  with  events  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ?  How  came  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  to  be  so  near  of  a  tale  if,  as  some  fancy,  they  never  put 
s^lus  to  papyrus  till  Paul  pointed  out  their  duty  to  them?  Did 
they  compare  notes  ?  But  if  they  did,  why  did  they  leave  any  work 
to  be  done  by  harmonizers? 

However,  this  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  or  John.  Reflections  suggest  themselves,  for  all  that,  with 
unconscious  Mrs.  Kuth  Thrale  in  charge  of  her  cousin  by  mar- 
riage, Keziah  Solmes,  making  her  way  by  the  road — ^because  the 
short  cut  through  the  Park  is  too  wet — to  the  great  old  Castle, 
with  a  room  in  it  where  an  old,  old  woman  with  a  sweet  face 
and  silver-white  hair  is  watching  the  cold  November  sun  that  has 
done  its  best  for  the  day  and  must  die,  and  waiting  patiently  for 
the  coming  of  a  Guardian  Angel  with  a  golden  head  and  a  voice 
that  rings  like  music.  For  that  is  what  Gwen  o'  the  Towers  is 
to  old  Mrs.  Prichard  of  Sapps  Court,  who  came  there  from 
Skillicks. 

What  is  that  comely  countrywoman  on  the  road  to  old  Mrs. 
Prichard?  What  was  old  Mrs.  Prichard  to  her,  fifty-odd  years  ago, 
before  she  drew  breath?  What,  when  that  strong  hand,  a  baby's 
then,  tugged  at  those  silver  locks,  then  golden? 
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C'HAPTEK  VI 

HOW  OLD  MAISDE  REOKIVKO  A  VISIT  FUOM  UKR  DACaHT^t  BLnTB,  An~ 
REMADE  'M  Acqi'AIXTANCK.  HOW  HL'Ttt  STAVED  TO  TEA-  OF  HEB 
RKSI^UBL  CE  TO  fOUONA.  OF  IIAVE's  OONPUSION,  LAST  VKAR,  BS- 
TWt:EN  But  TWO  IlOKoaASV  UBANNIES.  O?  WAGIO  UrSIC,  AXO  HOW 
ACifiKATATBfc  aa  BEKK,  WHO  PUATEO.   KM  DEs- 

TI.VV  TO  GUESSv  ON't  CO  TO  SLEEP.  AXO  POMOKA 

MADIJ  TOAST.      O  ICHENS.      HOW  A  LlTTLe  BERTLB 

OUT  UURNT  ALII  UK   SERVANTS  WEIIE   NOT  Qt'AB- 

RKLLINO.      HOW  IIEBSELF    CALLED    ■'  A    PLWItlT 

OLD   CAT."      HBS.  ITV.      HOW  OLD  MtlSIE    WISUIS 

FOR  HER  OWN  DA 

Old  Maisie  had  Iking,  owing  to  rheumatiaB. 

But  this  had  impr  lotiou  fTom  the  diet  of  Snpps 

Court  to  timt  of  Cdveimisu  Miuiirf;  luni  kt.'r,  <.f  tin-  l\.wers.  Si- 
much  so,  that  she  would  often  wnik  about  the  room,  for  uhange; 
and  had  even  gone  cautiously  on  the  garden -terrace,  keeping  near 
the  house;  which  was  possible,  as  Francis  Quarles  had  lodged  oa 
a  ground-floor  when  he  gave  his  name  to  the  room  she  occupied. 

So,  this  afternoon,  after  wondering  for  nonie  time  whose  voices 
those  were  she  heard,  variously,  in  the  several  passages  and  ante- 
chambers of  the  servants'  quarters,  and  deciding  that  one  broad 
provincial  accent  was  a  native's,  and  the  other,  a  softer  and  sweeter 
one,  that  of  one  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Strides  Cottage,  she  could 
not  he  sure  which,  she  got  up  slowly  from  her  chair  by  the  fire. 
and  made  her  way  to  the  window,  to  see  the  better  the  little  that 
was  left  of  the  sunlight. 

Was  that  cold  red  disk,  going  oval  in  the  colder  grey  of  the  mist 
that  rose  from  the  darkening  land,  the  selfsame  remorseless  sun 
that,  one  Christmas  Day  that  she  remembered  well,  blazed  ao  over 
Uacquarie  that  the  awkward  well-handle,  the  work  of  a  convict  on 
tieket-of- leave,  who  had  started  a  forge  near  by,  grew  so  hot  it  all 
but  singed  the  sheep's  wool  she  wrap[>ed  round  it  to  protect  her 
hands?  So  hot  that  her  husband,  even  when  the  sun  was  as  low 
as  this,  could  light  his  pipe  with  a  burning-glass — a  telescope  lens 
whose  tube  had  gone  astray,  to  lead  a  useless  life  elsewhere.  Sbe 
remembered  that  ehoeing-smith  well;  a  good  fellow,  sentenced  for 
life  for  a  crime  akin  to  Wat  Tyler's,  mercifully  reprieved  from 
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death  by  King  George  in  consideration  of  his  provocation;  for 
was  he  not,  like  Wat  Tyler,  the  girl's  father?  She  remembered 
what  she  accounted  that  man's  only  weakness — ^his  dwelling  with 
joy  on  the  sound  of  the  hammer-stroke  of  his  swift,  retributive 
justice — the  concussion  of  the  remorseless  wrought  iron  on  the 
split  skull  of  a  human  beast.  She  remembered  his  words  with  a 
shudder : — "  Ay,  mistress,  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  listen  for  it 
now.  And  many  was  the  time  it  gave  me  peace  to  think  upon  it. 
Ay! — in  the  worst  of  my  twenty  years,  the  nights  in  the  cursed 
river-boat  they  called  the  hulks,  I  could  bear  them  I  was  shut  up 
with  in  the  dark,  and  the  vermin  that  crawled  -  about  us,  and 
a'moet  laugh  to  be  able  to  hear  it  again,  and  bless  God  that  it 
sent  him  to  Hell  without  time  for  a  prayer ! "  The  words  came 
back  to  her  mind  like  the  hideous  incident  of  a  dream  wo  cannot 
for  shame  repeat  aloud,  and  made  her  flesh  creep.  But  then,  sup- 
pose the  girl  had  been  her  Dolly  Wardic,  grown  big,  or  her  own 
little  maid,  whom  she  never  saw  again,  who  died  near  fifty  years 
ago!  Why — the  sleeping  face  of  that  baby  was  fresh  on  her  lips 
still;  had  never  lost  its  freshness  since  she  tore  herself  away  to 
reach,  at  any  cost,  the  man  she  loved  I 

Could  not  the  sun  have  been  content  to  set,  without  becoming 
a  link  with  a  past  she  shrank  from,  so  many  were  the  evil  memo- 
ries that  cluDg  about  it  ?  She  was  glad  that  someone  should  come 
into  the  room,  to  break  through  this  one.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  good-humoured  villager — surely  Pomona's  self  in  a  cotton 
print,  somewhat  older  than  is  usual  with  that  goddess — nothing 
but  what  served  to  banish  these  nightmares  of  her  lonely  recol- 
lection. Only,  mind  you,  Sam  Kendall — that  was  Wat  Tyler's 
name,  this  time — was  a  good  man,  who  (leser\'ed  to  have  had  that 
(laughter's  children  on  his  knee.    She,  Maisie,  had  deserted  hers. 

''  May  happen  youll  call  me  to  mind,  ma'am,  me  and  my  old 
mother,  at  the  door  of  Strides  Cottage,  two  days  agone.  I  made 
bold  to  look  in,  hoping  to  see  you  better."  Thus  Pomona,  and 
old  Maisie  was  grateful  for  the  wholesome  voice.  Still,  she  was 
piusled,  being  unconscious  that  she  had  seemed  so  ill.  Pomona 
thought  her  introduction  of  herself  had  not  been  clear,  and  re- 
peated:— **  Strides  Cottage,  just  this  side  Chorlton,  l>otwixt  Farmer 
Jones  and  the  Reedcroft — where  her  young  ladyship  bid  stop  the 
carriage.  .  .  J*  She  paused  to  let  the  old  lady  think.  Perhaps 
■be  was  going  too  fast. 

But  no— it  was  not  that  at  all.  Old  Maisie  was  quite  clear 
abciat  the  incident,  and  its  whereabouts.  ''Oh  yes!"  said  she. 
**  I  knew  it  was  Strides  Cottage,  because  I  had  the  uaxn!^  lto\\\  tqc^ 
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little  Davy,  for  the  envelopes  of  his  letters.  And  I  knew 
Jones,  because  of  his  Bull.  It  was  only  a  bit  of  fatigue,  witbteST^ 
long  ride."  Then  as  the  bald  disclaimer  of  any  need  for  solidtdbl^ 
seemed  a  chill  return  for  Pomona's  cordiality,  old  Maisie  btftoMlV.^ 
to  add  a  corollary : — ^^  I  did  not  find  the  time  to  thank  your  moAtt  m^ 
as  I  would  have  liked  to  do;  but  I  get  old  and  slow,  andlklV^ 
coachman  was  a  bit  quick  of  his  whip.  I  should  be  sony  for  joiV 
to  think  me  ungrateful,  or  your  good  mother."  B, 

It  was  as  well  that  she  added  this,  for  there  was  a  shade  i  ■ ' 
wavering  in  Huth  Thralc's  heart  as  to  whether  the  interview  mi  ■ 
welcome.  A  trace  of  that  jealousy  about  Dave  just  hung  ii  I 
Maisie's  manner.  And  she  rather  stood  conmiitted,  by  not  haviiiK  I 
accepted  the  mutton -broth.  That  corollary  may  have  been  Heaveit-  I 
sent,  to  keep  the  mother  and  daughter  in  touch,  in  the  dark— j^  I 
for  a  chance  of  light!  ■ 

And  yet  it  only  just  served  its  turn.  For  the  daughter's  haK-  I 
hesitating  reply : — "  But  I  thought  I  would  look  in,"  if  expanded  to  I 
explanation-point,  would  have  been  worded : — "  I  came  to  shot  I 
good-will,  more  than  from  any  grounded  misgivings  about  your  I 
health,  ma'am;  and  now,  having  shown  it,  it  is  time  to  go."  And  I 
she  might  have  departed,  easily.  | 

But  Fate  also  showed  good-will,  and  would  not  permit  it  Old 
Mrs.  Picture  became  suddenly  alive  to  the  presence  of  a  well- 
wisher,  and  to  her  own  reluctance  to  drive  her  away.  "  Oh,  but 
you  need  not  go  yet,"  said  she.    "  Or  perhaps  they  want  you!" 

Oh  dear  no! — nobody  wanted  her.  Her  friend  she  came  with, 
her  Cousin  Keziah,  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Masham.  The  pleasant 
presence  wouid  remain,  its  owner  said,  and  take  a  seat  near  the 
fire.  The  old  lady  was  glad,  for  she  had  had  but  little  talk  with 
anyone  that  day.  Her  morning  interview  with  Gwen  had  been  a 
short  one,  for  that  young  lady  was  longing  to  get  away  for  a 
second  visit  to  her  lover. 

Old  Maisie,  to  encourage  possible  diffidence  to  believe  that  a 
quiet  chat  would  really  be  welcome  to  her,  made  reference  to 
the  disappointment  such  a  short  allowance  of  her  young  lady- 
ship had  been,  and  resuming  her  high-backed  chair,  put  on  her 
spectacles  to  get  a  better  view  of  her  visitor — oh,  how  uncon- 
sciously ! 

Think  of  the  last  kiss  she  gave  a  sleeping  baby,  half  a  century 

ago! 

There  was,  of  course,  a  topic  they  could  speak  of — little  Dave 
Wardle,  dear  to  both.  Widow  Thrale,  fond  as  she  had  been  of 
the  child,  had  not  Granny  Marrable's  bias  towards  monopolizing 
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v^^'-**!^.    That  was  the  result  of  a  grande  passion,  generated  perhaps 

^!^    the  encouragement   the  young  man   had  given   to  a   second 

v-\*^anny,  so  very  equivalent  to  his  first.    Moreover,  there  was  that 

Jij^Hiacure  reference  in  his  letters  to  an  accident — for  axdnt  was  a 

-^ividef^  clerical  error.    She  worded  an  inquiry  after  Dave,  tentatively. 

: .:  ,.      **  I  have  not  seen  the  dear  child  for  four  weeks,"  said  old  Maisi^. 

Oh  dear  me,  yes — ^four  weeks  and  more!    Let  me  see,  when  was 

%lie  accident?  .  .  .    Oh  dear! — how  the  time  does  slip  away!  .  .  ." 

"Was  that  the  accident  Dave  speaks  of  in  his  letter?     We 

^ould  not  quite  make  out  Dave's  letter.     Sometimes  'tis  a  little 

to  seek,  what  the  child  means." 

Old  Maisie  nodded  assent.  ''  But  he'll  soon  be  quite  a  scholar 
and  write  his  own  letters  all  through.  I  think  her  ladyship  took 
this  one  to  send  it  back.  I  can  tell  you  about  the  accident.  It 
was  owing  to  the  repairs."  The  old  lady  pursued  the  subject  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  narrator,  beginning  at  a  wrong  end,  by  pref- 
erence one  unintelligible  to  her  hearer.  In  consequence,  the  actual 
fall  of  the  house-wall  was  postponed,  in  favour  of  a  description 
of  its  cause,  which  dealt  specially  with  the  blamelessness  of  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  incidentally  with  the  dishonesty  of  some  colleagues 
of  his,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  as  "  they,"  without  particulars. 
Her  leniency  to  Mr.  Bartlett  was  entirely  founded  on  the  fact  that 
she  had  conversed  with  him  once  on  the  subject,  and  had  been 
mysteriously  impressed  with  his  simplicity  and  manliness.  How 
did  Mr.  Bartlett  manage  it?  A  faint  percentage  of  beer,  like 
foreign  matter  in  analyses,  is  not  alone  enough  to  establish  in- 
tegrity.   Nor  a  flavour  of  clothes. 

The  wall  fell  in  the  end,  and  Widow  Thrale  saw  a  light  on  the 
story,  after  expressing  more  admiration  and  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Bartlett  than  was  human,  under  the  circumstances.  She  was  much 
impressed.  "  And  by  the  mercy  of  God  you  were  all  saved,  ma'am," 
said  she.  "  Her  young  ladyship  and  little  Dave,  and  his  sister,  and 
yourself !  "  It  really  seemed  quite  a  stroke  of  business,  this,  on 
the  part  of  a  Superior  Power,  which  had  left  building  materials 
and  gravitation,  after  creating  them,  to  their  own  wayward 
impulses. 

Old  Maisie  admitted  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  but  rather 
as  an  act  of  courtesy.  "  For,"  said  she,  "  we  were  never  in  any 
real  danger,  owing  to  the  piece  of  timber  Mr.  Bartlett  had  thrown 
across  to  catch  the  floor-joists."  She  was  of  course  repeating  Mr. 
Bartlett's  own  words,  without  close  analysis  of  their  actual  mean- 
ing. Her  mind  only  just  avoided  associations  of  cricket.  But 
poor  Susan  Burr — oh  dear ! — that  was  much  worse.     "  She  has 
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(lone  woni  iilly  well,  tbougli,"  continued  the  old  lady,  "  snd  hw 
ca»c  gave  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Doctors  at  the  HaepitaL 
She  has  i  ten  to  ine  herself  since  leaving.  And  she  must  be 
really  betlt.,  because  she  has  gone  to  her  married  niece  at  Cbp- 
ham."  It  seemed  a  sort  of  destiny  that  tbis  niece's  wifehood  should 
always  be  empliasiEed.  It  was  almost  implied  that  a  less  complete 
recovery  w  Id  have  resulted  in  a  joumey  to  a  single  iii«ce,  at 
Claphnm;  ui  possibly,  only  at  Battcrsea.  Widow  Thrale  warn  in- 
terested in  <,he  accidewt,  but  she  wanted  to  get  back  to  Dave 
Wardle.    "  1  the  house,  ma'am,"  she  said. 

"  after  it  hau 

"  Not  in  I  is  Aunt  U'riar's  undem«alh. 

Only  bis  am  he  place.     Hu  room  was  all 

safe.     It  was  ooms,  all  down  in  tbe  stwct 

as  if  it  waa  a  i  forewarning,  above  ti  crack 

or  two!     Bnt  i  I  be  thanked,  and  her  yniing 

ladyship  1    Also  ner  hame,  down  below  with  Autil 

MViar." 

"  That  lady  we  ea  ' 

■'  That  lad.v.  But  i  was  so  siuiine.I  and  duzcl  witli  ihe  start 
it  gave  me,  and  the  noise,  that  I  had  no  measure  of  anything. 
They  took  me  home  with  them.  I  can  just  call  to  mind  moving 
in  the  carriage,  and  tbe  lamplighter."  Old  Uaisie  recollected  see- 
ing the  lamplighter,  but  sbe  had  forgotten  how  she  was  got  into 
that  carriage. 

"  Then  you  hardly  saw  the  children  ?  " 

"I  waa  all  mazed.  I  heard  my  Dolly  cry,  poor  little  soul! 
Her  ladj'ship  says  Dave  took  Dolly  up  very  short  for  being  such 
a  cowanl.  But  be  kissed  ber,  for  comfort,  and  to  keep  her  in 
heart." 

"He  didn't  cry!" 

"  Davy? — not  be.  Davy  makes  it  a  point  to  be  afraid  of  nothing. 
His  uncle  has  taught  him  so.  lie  was" — here  some  hesitation — 
"he  belonged  to  what  tbcy  called  the  Prize  Ring.  A  profes- 
sional boxer."  It  sounded  better  than  "  prizefighter " — more  re- 
strained 

"Oh  dear  I"  sai^  Widow  Thrale.     "Yes.     I  had  heard  that." 

"But  he  is  a  gowl  man,"  said  old  Maisie.  wanning  to  the  de- 
fence of  Uncle  Mo.  "  He  is  indeed!  He  won't  let  Dave  fight,  only- 
a  little  now  and  then.  But  Dave  says  he  told  him.  Uncle  Mo 
did,  that  if  ever  be  sow  a  boy  hit  a  little  girl,  he  was  to  hit  that 
boy  at  once,  without  stopping  to  think  bow  big  he  was.  And  be 
told  him  where!     Is  not  that  a  good  man?" 
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|F^  Oh  dear! "  said  Widow  Thrale  again,  uneasily.  "Won't  Dave 
^^^t  some  boy  that's  too  strong  for  him,  and  get  hurt  ?  " 
^  **I  think  he  may,  ma'am.  But  then  .  .  .  someone  may  take 
part!  I  should  pray."  She  went  on  to  repeat  an  adventure 
Dave's,  when  he  behaved  as  directed  to  a  young  monster  who 
stuffing  some  abomination  into  a  little  girl's  mouth.  But  it 
p^fcded  with  the  words : — "  The  boy  ran  away."  Perhaps  Uncle 
'^0  had  judged  rightly  of  the  class  of  boy  that  he  had  in  mind, 
?tv«a  almost  sure  to  run  away. 

V       The  Pomona  in  Widow  Thrale  had  gone  behind  a  cloud  during 

1^^  -ker  misg^ivings  about  Uncle  Mo.    The  cloud  passed,  as  the  image 

*  ^  ^cf  this  boy  fled  from  Nemesis.    He  was  a  London  boy,  evidently, 

^..~  and  up  to  date.     The  Feudal  System,  as  surviving  at  Chorlton, 

countenanced  no  such  boys.    The  voice  of  Pomona  was  cheerful 

again  as  she  resumed  Dave : — "  Where,  then,  is  the  boy,  till  he  goes 

back  home? " 

^  His  aunt  has  got  him  at  her  mother's,  at  Ealing.  His  real 
grandmother's."  Pomona  had  a  subconsciousness  that  this  made 
three ;  an  outrageous  allowance  of  grandmothers  for  any  boy  I  But 
she  would  not  say  so,  as  this  old  lady  might  be  sensitive  about 
her  own  claims,  which  might  be  called  in  question  if  Dave's  list 
was  revised. 

Ealing  recalled  an  obscure  passage  in  his  letter,  which  was 
really  an  insertion,  in  the  text,  of  the  address  of  his  haven  of 
refuge.  It  read,  transcribed  literally : — "  My  grandMother  is 
hEALing,"  and  the  recollection  of  it  reinforced  the  laugh  with 
which  Pomona  pleaded  to  misinterpretation.  "  Mother  and  I 
both  thought  she  had  cut  herself,"  said  she. 

Old  Maisie,  amused  at  Dave,  made  answer : — "  No ! — it's  where 
he  is.  Number  Two,  Penkover  Terrace,  Ealing.  Penkover  is  very 
hard  to  recollect.  So  do  write  it  down.  Write  it  now.  I  shall 
very  likely  forget  it  directly;  because  when  I  get  tired  with  talk- 
ing, 1  swim,  and  the  room  goes  round.  .  .  .  Oh  no — I'm  not  tired 
yet,  and  you  do  me  good  to  talk  to." 

But  the  old  lady  had  talked  to  the  full  extent  of  her  tether. 
But  even  in  this  short  conversation  the  impression  made  upon  her 
by  this  new  acquaintance  was  so  favourable  that  she  felt  loth 
to  let  her  depart;  to  leave  her,  perhaps,  to  some  memorv  of  the 
past  as  painful  as  the  one  she  had  interrupted.  If  she  had  spoken 
her  exact  mind  she  would  have  said : — "  No,  don't  go  yet.  I  can't 
talk  much,  but  it  makes  me  happy  to  sit  here  in  the  growing  dusk 
and  hear  about  Dave.  It  brings  the  child  back  to  me,  and  does 
my  heart  good."    That  was  the  upshot  of  her  thought,  but  ahe  f«lt 
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that  thc-ir  acfjuaintancc  was  too  short  to  warrant  it.  She  was 
bound  to  make  an  effort,  If  not  to  eatertain,  at  least  to  bear  ber 
share  nf  the  conversation. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  Davy,  when  you  had  him  at  the  Cottage. 
Did  111}  talk  about  mef  "  This  folluwed  her  declaration  that  slio 
was  "  not  tired  yet "  in  a  voice  that  lost  force  audibly.  Her  risilor 
chose  a  wiser  course  than  to  make  a  parade  of  her  reatliiipss  to 
take  a  hint  and  begoue.  She  cbattcd  on  about  Dave's  stay  with 
her  a  year  since,  abor"  '-— '-  ''----3  the  story  knows  already, 
while    the  old  lady  voi  rvals — quite  truly — that  she 

heard  every  word,  ani  mI  eyes  did  not  mean  sleep. 

The   incident  of  Dovt  isted — whoi  he  awaked  and 

found  "  mother  "  loc  day  after  his  first  arrival — 

that  it  was  old  Mrs.  .  and  how  they  thought  tbe 

child  was  still  dream.  orth  tbe  telling.    Old  Uaiete 

showed  her  amusemei  id  to  rouse  herself  to  say: — 

"  The  name  is  nut  n  it  it  doesn't  matter.     I  like 

Dave'^  name — Krs.  ti  as  an  effort,  and  when  sbs 

added  1^"  The  name  is  ikuiij  i  riinnnl,"  her  voice  lost  strength, 
and  her  hearer  lost  the  name.  Fate  seemed  against  Dave's  pro- 
nunciation being  corrected. 

You  know  tbe  giime  we  iisod  to  call  Magic  Music — we  oldsters, 
when  we  were  children  i  You  know  bow,  from  your  seat  at  the 
piano,  you  watched  your  li.stener  striving  to  take  the  hints  you 
strove  to  give,  and  wandering  aimlessly  away  from  the  fire-irons 
he  should  have  shouldered^the  book  be  should  have  read  upside 
down — the  little  sister  lie  should  have  kissed  or  tickled — what 
not?  You  remember  the  obdurate  pertinacity  with  which  he 
missed  fire,  and  balked  the  triumphant  outburst  that  should  have 
greeted  his  success!  Surely,  if  some  wcU-wisher  among  the  choir 
of  Angels,  harping  with  their  harps,  had  been  at  Cborlton  then 
and  there,  under  contract  to  guide  Destiny,  by  playing  loud  and 
soft— not  giving  unfair  hints— to  the  reuniting  of  the  long-lost 
sisters,  that  Angel  would  have  been  hard  tried  to  see  how  near 
the  spark  went  to  fire  the  train,  yet  flickered  down  and  died; 
how  many  a  false  scent  crossed  the  true  one,  and  threw  the 
tracker  out! 

Old  Maisie's  powers  of  sustained  attention  were,  of  course,  much 
less  than  she  supposed,  and  her  visitor's  pleasant  voice,  rippling 
on  in  the  growing  dusk,  was  more  an  anodyne  than  a  stimulant. 
She  did  not  go  to  sleep— people  don't!  But  something  that  very 
nearly  resembled  sleep  must  have  come  to  her.  Whatever  it  was. 
she  got  clear  of  it  to  find,  with  surprise,  that  Mrs,  Thraie,  with 
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her  bonnet  off,  was  making  toast  at  the  glowing  wood-embers;  and 
that  candles  were  burning  and  that,  somehow  tea  had  germinated. 

''  I  thought  I  would  make  you  some  toast,  more  our  sort.  .  .  . 
Oh  yes!  What  the  young  lady  has  brought  is  very  nice,  but 
this  will  be  hotter."  The  real  Pomona  never  looked  about  fifty — 
she  was  a  goddess,  you  see! — but  if  she  had,  and  had  made  toast, 
ahe  must  have  resembled  Ruth  Thrale. 

Then  old  Maisie  became  more  vividly  alive  to  her  visitor,  helped 
by  the  fact  that  she  had  been  unconscious  in  her  presence.  That 
was  human  nature.  The  establishment  of  a  common  sympathy 
about  Lupin,  the  tea-purveyor,  was  social  nature.  Pomona  had 
called  Miss  Lupin  ''  the  young  lady."  This  had  placed  Miss  Lupin ; 
she  belonged  to  a  superior  class,  and  her  ministrations  were  a 
condescension.  It  was  strange  indeed  that  such  trivialities  should 
have  a  force  to  span  the  huge  gulf  years  had  dug  between  these 
two,  and  yet  never  show  a  rift  in  the  black  cloud  of  their  fraud- 
begotten  ignorance.  They  did  draw  them  nearer  together,  beyond 
a  doubt;  especially  that  recognition  of  Miss  Lupin's  position.  Old 
Maisie  had  never  felt  comfortable  with  the  household,  while 
always  oppressed  with  gratitude  for  its  benevolences.  She  had 
felt  that  she  had  expressed  it  very  imperfectly  to  her  young  lady- 
ship, to  cause  her  to  say : — "  They  will  get  all  you  want,  I  dare 
say.  But  how  do  they  behave?  That's  the  point!  Are  they 
inking  themselves  airs,  or  being  pretty  to  you  ? "  For  this  down- 
right young  beauty  never  minced  matters.  But  naturally  old 
Maisie  had  felt  that  she  could  do  nothing  but  show  gratitude  for 
the  attention  of  the  household,  especially  as  she  could  not  for  the 
life  of  her  define  the  sources  of  her  discomfort  in  her  relations 
with  it. 

This  saddler's  widow  from  Chorlton,  with  all  her  village  life 
upon  her,  and  her  utter  ignorance  of  the  monstrous  world  of 
Maisie's  own  past  experience,  came  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
Was  it  Pomona  though? — or  was  it  the  tea?  Reserve  gave  way  to 
an  impulse  of  informal  speech : — "  My  dear,  you  have  had  babies 
of  your  own?" 

Pomona's  open-eyed  smile  seemed  to  spread  to  her  very  finger- 
tips. ** Babies?  Mef"  she  exclaimed.  "Yes,  indeed!  But  not 
so  very  many,  if  you  count  them.  Five,  all  told !  Two  of  my  lit- 
tle girls  I  lost — 'tis  a  many  years  agone  now.  My  two  boys  are 
aboard  ship,  one  in  the  Black  Sea,  one  in  the  Baltic.  My  eldest 
on  the  Agamemnon,  My  second — he's  but  sixteen — on  the  Ti- 
ihonuB.  But  he's  seen  service — he  was  at  Bomarsund  in  August 
Please  God,  when  the  war  is  over,  they'll  come  back  with  a  mAxx^ 
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talcs  for  ti 

mother  and  their  granny!     I  lie  awake  and  p«jf 

for  them. 

ts." 

TIic  old  „ 

r  kept  her  thotights  to  herself— even  spoke  vith 

unwarranted  . 

nfidenw  of  these  boys'  return.     She  shied  oS  the 

subject,  never 

leless.     How  about  the  other  little  girl,  the  enb 

that  still  rernn 

ned  undescribedi 

"M.V  marri 

1  daughter?     She  is  my  youngest.     She's  married 

to  Jobn  Coeb 

ll's  son  at  Denby'a  farm.     JIaiele.     Her  first  Itltla 

boy  is  just  ov 

Old  Maide  i 

the  name.   A  young  MaisM, 

so  near  at  lu 

'  she  said.     "  To  think  of 

that  1  "     Yet,  a      r 

common  one. 

"Called  afte. 

id  Buth  Thnde,  equably- 

chattily.     "  Mot„v 
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going  on  his  bi"* 
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that   old   silTCT   Lai 

so  unconsciously  hnd  been 

Boldin  brown,  fift 

ill  that,  Ruth  spoke  of  her 

aunt  as  "  niother."   au[oniaiii.-aii.y.      .. 

iflt  wonder   that   old   Mai^ie 

accepted  Granny  Marrable's  Christiat 
own.     "  My  name  is  the  same  as  yo 
worth  saying,  on  the  whole,  though  it  put  nothing  very  uncom- 
mon on  record. 

How  near  the  spark  was  to  the  tinder!— how  loud  that  Angel 
would  have  had  to  play!  For  Kuth  Thrale  might  easily  have 
chanced  to  say; — "Yes.  the  same  that  my  mother's  was,"  And 
that  past  tense  might  have  spoken  a  volume. 

But  Destiny  was  at  fault,  and  the  Angel  would  have  had  to 
play  pianissimo.  Miss  Lupin  came  in,  bearing  a  log  that  had 
taken  twenty  years  to  grow  and  one  to  dry.  The  glowing  embers 
were  getting  spent,  and  the  open  hearth  called  for  reimbursement. 
It  seemed  a  shame  those  sweet  fresh  lichens  should  burn;  but  then, 
it  would  never  do  to  let  the  fire  out!  Miss  Lupin  contrived  to 
indicate  condescension  in  her  attitude,  while  dealing  with  its 
reconstruction.  No  conversation  could  have  survived  such  an 
inroad,  and  by  the  time  Jfiss  Lupin  had  asked  if  she  should 
remove  the  tea  etceteras,  the  review  of  Pomona's  family  was  for- 
gotten, and  Destiny  was  baffled. 

Another  floating  spark  went  even  nearer  to  the  tinder,  when, 
going  back  to  Dave  and  Dolly,  old  Maistc  talked  of  the  pleasure 
of  having  the  little  girl  at  home,  now  that  Dave  was  so  much 
away  at  school.  She  was  getting  dim  in  thonght  and  irrespon- 
sible when  she  gave  Widow  Thrale  this  chance  insight  into  her 
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early  days.  It  was  a  sort  of  ^lip  of  the  mind  that  betrayed  her 
into  saying : — '^  Ah,  my  dear,  the  little  one  makes  me  think  of  my 
own  little  child  I  left  behind  me,  that  died — oh,  such  a  many  years 
ago  I  .  .  ."  Her  voice  broke  into  such  audible  distress  that  her 
hearer  could  not  pry  behind  her  meaning;  could  only  murmur  a 
sympathetic  nothing.  The  old  lady's  words  that  followed  seemed 
to  revoke  her  lapse : — "  Long  and  long  ago,  before  ever  you  were 
bom,  I  should  say.  But  she  was  my  only  little  girl,  and  I  keep 
her  in  mind,  even  now.''  Had  not  Widow  Thrale  hesitated,  it 
might  have  come  out  that  her  mother  had  fled  from  her  at  the 
very  time,  and  that  her  own  name  was  Ruth.  How  could  suspicion 
have  passed  tiptoe  over  such  a  running  stream  of  possible  surmise, 
and  landed  dryfoot? 

But  nothing  came  of  it.  There  was  nothing  in  a  child  that 
died  before  she  was  born,  to  provoke  comparison  of  her  own  dim 
impressions  of  her  mother's  departure — for  old  Phoebe  had  kept 
much  of  the  tale  in  abeyance — and  her  comments  hung  fire  in  a 
sympathetic  murmur.  She  felt,  though,  that  the  way  she  had 
appeased  her  thirst  for  infancy  might  be  told,  appropriately;  dwell- 
ing particularly  on  the  pleasures  of  nourishing  convalescents  up 
to  kissing-point,  as  the  ogress  we  have  compared  her  to  might 
have  done  up  to  readiness  for  the  table.  Old  Maisie  was  quite 
ready  to  endorse  all  her  views  and  experiences,  enjoying  es|)e- 
cially  the  account  of  Dave's  rapid  recovery,  and  his  neglected 
Ariadne. 

A  conclusive  sound  crept  into  the  conversation  of  Mrs.  Solmes 
and  the  housekeeper,  always  audible  without.  ^*  I  think  I  hear  my 
Cousin  K^ziah  going,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale.    **  I  must  not  keep  her." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  I  I  mean — thank  you  for  coming  to  see 
mef  It  was  the  second  time  old  Maisie  had  said  "my  dear" 
to  this  acquaintance  of  an  hour.  But  then,  her  face,  that  youth's 
comeliness  still  clung  to,  invited  it. 

"Tis  I  should  be  the  one  to  thank,  ma'am,  both  for  the  pleas- 
ure, and  for  the  hearing  tell  of  little  Davy.  Mother  will  be  very 
content  to  get  a  little  news  of  the  child.  Oh.  I  can  tell  you  she 
grudges  her  share  of  Dave  to  anyone!  If  mother  should  take 
it  into  her  head  to  come  over  and  hear  some  more,  for  herself, 
you  will  not  take  it  amiss?  It  will  be  for  love  of  the  child." 
Then,  as  a  correction  to  what  might  have  seemed  a  stint  of  cour- 
tesy:— ^"  And  for  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  you.  ma'am."  Said  old 
Maisie  absently: — "I  hope  she  will."  And  then  Widow  Thrale 
saw  that  all  this  talking  had  been  quite  enough,  and  took  her 
kaye. 
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This  WOP  J  secoud  time  these  twu  had  parted,  in  half  a  oeo- 
tury.  Th(  look  hands,  this  time,  and  there  was  no  glimmer 
in  the  mil.  F  either,  of  who  or  what  the  other  was.  Each  re- 
mained as  :onseioua  of  the  other's  identity  as  that  sWping 
child  in  her  i:iib  had  been,  tifty  years  ago.  of  her  mother's  heart- 
broken beauty  BS  she  tore  herself  away,  with  the  kiss  oii  her  lipa 
that  dwelt  th   -e  atill. 

They  shook  lands,  with  affectioiiute  cordiality,  sod  the  old  lady, 
hoping  a(;ain    hat  the  visilor'a  "  mother  "  would  pay  her  a  risit. 


settled  back  to 
one.  on  that  hi 
Unconsciov 
lady  as  she  a 
through   the  i 
that  Dave  wo        uc 
as  that!     She  luoat 
judge  by  what  little 
single  bint  of  kith 
her  antecedents?    ' 

keeper    lla.=ham   hua   espressi-a   uersei 
her  yoong   Ifl'ndyshiii    had   lighted   dc 


1  along  the  lichens,  one  I 
ad  to  themselves  a  year  ago. 
ch  to  say  of  the  pretty  old 
ick  to  the  Ranger's  Cottage 
r  taking  it  into  her  head 
h  a  nice  old  estra  Granny 
ne  in  the  world  though,  to 
!r  life  in  Sapps  Court  No 
iah  not  heard  a  word  about 
*ak  a  stowery  on't !  House- 
i  ambiguously,  saying  that 
upon    the    old    lady 


stra'onge  coompany;  eoneerning  which  she.  Masham.  not  being 
called  upon  to  deliver  judgment,  preferred  to  keep  her  mowuth 
shoot.  Keziah  contrived  to  convey  that  this  shutting  of  Mrs. 
Masham's  month  had  curried  nil  the  weight  of  speech,  all  tend- 
ing to  throw  doubt  on  Mrs.  Picture,  without  any  clue  to  the  spe- 
cial causes  of  offence  Qsaitist  her. 

Whatever  misgivings  about  the  old  lady  Widow  Thrale  allowed 
to  re-enter  lier  mind  were  disi>erscd  on  arriving  at  the  Cottage. 
For  Toby  and  Seth,  being  sought  for  to  wash  themselves  and 
have  their  suppers,  were  not  forthcoming.  They  had  vanished. 
Tliey  were  found  in  the  Vcrderer's  Hall,  where  they  had  con- 
cealed themselves  with  ingenuit.v.  unnoticed  by  old  Stephen,  whom 
they  had  followed  in  and  allowed  to  depart,  locking  the  door 
after  him  and  so  locking  them  in.  It  was  sheer  original  sin  on 
their  part — the  corruption  of  Man's  heart.  The  joy  of  occasion- 
ing so  much  anxict,v  more  than  eompensnted  for  delayed  supper; 
and  penalties  lapsed,  owing  to  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  they 
had  not  both  tumbled  into  a  well  two  hundred  feet  deep.  Old 
Stephen's  remark  that,  had  he  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  in  his 
early  youth,  he  would  have  been  nil  over  wale^.  had  an  hisloHcol 
interest,  but  nothing  further.  They  seemed  flottere<I  by  his  opin- 
ion   that    they   were   a   pronmssin'   yoong   couple.      However,    the 
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turmoil  they  created  drove  the  previous  events  of  the  day  out  of 
Widow  Thrale's  head.  She  slept  very  sound  and — ^forgot  all  about 
her  interview  with  the  old  visitor  at  the  Towers! 

Old  Maisie,  alone  in  Francis  Quarles  as  she  had  been  so  often 
in  the  garret  at  Sapps  Court,  became  again  the  mere  silver-headed 
relic  of  the  past,  waiting  patiently,  one  would  have  said,  for 
Death;  content  to  live,  content  to  die;  ready  to  love  still;  not 
strong  enough  to  hate,  and  ill-provided  with  an  object  now.  Not 
for  the  former — no,  indeed!  Were  there  not  her  Dave  and  her 
Dolly  to  go  back  to?  She  had  not  lost  them  much,  for  they,  too, 
were  away  from  poor,  half-ruined  Sapps  Court.  She  would  go 
back  soon.  But  then,  how  about  her  Guardian  Angel?  She  would 
lose  her — must  lose  her,  some  time!    Why  not  now? 

What  had  she,  old  Maisie,  done  to  deserve  such  a  guardian- 
ship?— friendship  was  hardly  the  word  to  use.  An  overpresump- 
tion  in  one  so  humble !  Who  could  have  foreseen  all  this  bewilder- 
ment of  Chance  six  weeks  ago,  when  her  great  event  of  the  day 
was  a  visit  of  the  two  children.  She  resented  a  half -thought  she 
could  not  help,  that  called  her  gain  in  question.  Was  not  Sapps 
Court  her  proper  place?  Was  she  not  too  much  out  of  keeping  with 
her  surroundings?  Could  she  even  find  comfort,  when  she  re- 
turned to  her  old  quarters,  in  wearing  these  clothes  her  young 
ladyship  had  had  made  for  her;  so  unlike  her  own  old  wardrobe, 
scarcely  a  rag  of  it  newer  than  Skillicks?  She  fought  against 
the  ungenerous  thought — the  malice  of  some  passing  imp,  surely! 
— and  welcomed  another  that  had  strength  to  banish  it,  the  image 
of  her  visitor  of  to-day. 

There  she  was  again — at  least,  all  that  memory  supplied !  What 
was  her  dress?  Old  Maisie  could  not  recall  this.  The  image  sup- 
plied a  greeny-blue  sort  of  plaid,  but  memory  wavered  over  that. 
Her  testimony  was  clear  about  the  hair;  plenty  of  it.  packed  close 
with  a  ripple  on  the  suspicion  of  grey  over  the  forehead,  that 
seemed  to  have  halted  there,  unconfirmed.  At  any  rate,  there 
would  be  no  more  inside  those  knot-twists  behind,  that  still  showed 
an  autunmal  golden  brown,  Pomona-like.  Yes,  she  had  had 
abundance  in  the  summer  of  her  life,  and  that  was  not  so  long 
ago.  How  old  was  she? — old  Maisie  asked  herself.  Scarcely  fifty 
yet,  seemed  a  reasonable  answer.  She  had  forgotten  to  ask  her 
christened  name,  but  she  could  make  a  guess  at  it — could  fit 
her  with  one  to  her  liking.  Margaret — Mary? — No,  not  exactly. 
Tiy  Bertha.  .  .  .  Yes — Bertha  might  do.  .  .  .  But  she  could 
think  about  her  so  much  better  in  the  hali-datVL.    ^\i<^  tq^a  vcA 
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!S  out,  then  went  baek  to  her  chair  and  the  I 
ad  pleased  her. 

ite  this  good  woman  had  been  to  hit  upon  the  ron- 
i  Slie,  herself,  when  her  worst  loneltnees  clouileJ 
ight  have  devised  somo  such  modut  vivendi— as  be- 
nd her  enemy,  Solitude;  not  as  mere  means  to  live. 
lolitude  had  intruded  upon  licr  first,  dis^iaed  as  a 
irksotnenesit  of  Ufe  had  come  upon  her  later,  when 
-  an  to  die  away.    Moreover. 

I  her  fi>r  active  responaibili- 
ente   had   made    no    iuroMb 

these  lichens  and  devoured 
JB  «  ,  wlicn  once  the  heat  got  a 

earn  from  some  aetrret  core, 
the  warmth  of  a  summer, 
le  conquering  flaine.  There, 
bark,  mysteriou&ir  safe  tiO 
-stnieli  a[id  doonieil.  Cosinio  fire^ 
3  nt  work  upon  his  world — that  world  he  thought  so  safe!  It 
was  the  end  of  the  Universe  for  him— Ais  Universe!  Old  Maisie 
would  gladly  have  played  the  part  of  a  merciful  Divinity,  and 
worked  a  miraculous  salvation.  But  alas! — the  poor  little  fugi- 
tive was  too  swift  to  his  oun  combustion  in  the  deadly  fires  below. 
Would  it  be  like  that  for  us,  when  our  world  eomes  to  an  end? 
Old  Maisie  was  sorry  for  that  little  beetle,  and  would  have  liked 

She  sat  on,  watehinpi  the  tnngnes  of  flame  creep  up  and  up  on 
the  log  that  seemed  to  defy  ignition.  The  little  beetle's  fate  had 
taken  her  mind  <iS  her  retrospect;  off  Dave  and  Dolly,  and  the 
pleasant  image  of  Pomona.  She  was  glad  of  any  sign  of  life,  and 
the  voices  that  reached  her  from  the  liitchen  or  the  servants'  hall 
were  welcome;  and  perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  they  were  not  quar- 
relling. But  apr)earancea  were  against  them.  Xcvertheless,  the 
lull  that  followed  made  her  sorry  for  the  silence.  A  wrangle 
toned  down  by  distance  and  intervening  doors  is  soothingly  sug- 
gestive of  company — soothinnl.v,  because  it  fosters  the  distant 
hearer's  satisfaction  at  not  being  concerned  in  it.  Old  Maisie 
hoped  they  would  go  on  again  soon,  because  she  had  blown  those 
lights  out  rashly,  without  being  sure  she  could  relipht  them.  She 
could  tear  a  piece  off  the  newspaper  and  light  it  at  the  fire  of 
course.  But — the  idea  of  tearing  a  newspaper!  This,  you  see. 
was  in  fifty-four,  aud  tearing  a  number  of  the  Times  was  like 
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tearing  a  book.  No  spills  offered  themselves.  She  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  her  bedroom  for  the  matchbox  and  felt  her  way  to 
it  But  it  was  empty!  The  futility  of  an  empty  matchbox  is  as 
the  effrontery  of  the  celebrated  misplaced  milestone.  Expeditions 
for  scraps  of  waste-paper  in  the  dark,  with  her  eyesight,  might 
end  in  burning  somebody's  will,  or  a  cheque  for  pounds.  That 
was  her  feeling,  at  least.  Never  mind! — she  could  wait.  She 
had  been  told  always  to  ring  the  bell  when  she  wanted  anything, 
but  she  had  never  presumed  on  the  permission.  A  lordly  act,  not 
for  a  denizen  of  Sapps  Court!  Roxalana  or  Dejanira  might  pull 
bells.  Very  likely  the  log  would  blaze  directly,  and  she  would  come 
on  a  scrap  of  real  waste-paper. 

Stop!  .  .  .  Was  not  that  someone  coming  along  the  passage, 
from  the  kitchen.  Perhaps  someone  she  could  ask?  She  would 
not  go  back  to  her  chair  till  she  heard  who  it  was.  She  set  the 
door  "on  the  jar"  timidly,  and  listened.  Yes — she  knew  the 
voices.  It  was  Miss  Lutwyche  and  one  of  the  housemaids.  Not 
Lupin — the  other  one,  Mary  Anne,  who  seldom  came  this  way,  and 
whom  she  hardly  knew  by  sight.  But  what  was  it  that  they  were 
saying  ? 

Said  Miss  Lutwyche : — "  Well,  7  call  her  a  plaguy  old  cat.  .  .  . 
No,  I  don't  care  if  she  does  hear  me."  However,  she  lowered 
her  voice  to  finish  her  speech,  and  much  that  followed  was  in- 
audible to  old  Maisie.  Who  of  course  supposed  she  was  the  plaguy 
old  cat! 

Then  Mary  Anne  became  audible  again,  confirming  this  view: — 
"Is  that  her  room?"  For  the  subject  of  the  conversation  had 
changed  in  that  inaudible  phase — changed  from  Mrs.  Masham  to 
the  queer  old  soul  her  young  ladyship  had  pitchforked  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  household.  > 

"  That's  her  room  now.  Old  Mashey  has  been  turned  out  She's 
next  door.  She's  supposed  to  look  after  her  and  see  she  wants 
for  nothing.  ...  /  don't  know.  Perhaps  she  does.  I  wash  my 
bands."  At  this  point  the  poor  old  listener  heard  no  more.  What 
she  had  heard  was  a  great  shock  to  her;  really  almost  as  great 
a  shock  as  the  crash  at  Sapps  Court.  She  found  her  way  back  to 
her  chair  and  sat  and  cried,  in  the  darkened  room.  She  was  a 
plaguy  old  cat,  and  Miss  Lutwyche,  with  whom  she  had  been  on 
Tery  good  terms  in  Cavendish  Square,  had  washed  her  hands  of 
her!  Then,  when  the  servants  here  were  attentive  to  her — and 
they  were  all  right,  as  far  as  that  went — it  was  mere  deoeptious- 
ness,  and  they  were  wishing  her  at  Jericho. 

She  was  conscious  that  the  lady's-maid  and  Mary  Anne  came 
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back,  stiil  Idet-     B»t  ^tie  bad  closet]  the  door,  and  was  glad 

ehe  could  m  icar  what  they  were  saying.  A  few  minute  after, 
Mrs.  Mashan.  ppearcd  from  her  own  room  close,  by,  having  appar- 
ently recoverL  her  temper.  But,  said  old  ^laisie  to  herself,  al] 
this  wus  sheer  hypocrisy;  a  mere  timeserver's  assumption  of  cirij- 
ity   towards  a   plaguy  old   catl 

"  You'll  be  feeling  ready  for  your  bit  of  supper,  Mrs.  Pilch^," 
said  the  houeekeeper;  who,  having  been  snubbed  by  Miss  Lut- 
wyohi'  for  saying  "  Pilchard,"  had  made  compromise.  She  coold 
not   be  expected  tu  '     The  bit   of  supper  waa 

behind  her  on  a  troy,  "  Why — you're  all  in  the 

dark ! "      She   lebukei.  rl   because    there    were    no 

matclies,  and  on  pm^  \  from   the  latler's  pocket, 

magiinnimously  lit  icr  own  hands,  continuing 

the  while  to  reproav-  ?  for  neglect  of  the  guest 

entrusted  to  her  chnn  thought  being,  meanwhile^ 

what    a    shocking    I  nau    was.      Probably    Mrs, 

llasliHiii  was  no  moic  tAA  llaisie  was  an  old  eat. 

That  is  to  say,  if  th.  ion  meant  a  termagant  or 

scold.  Tlii're  must  be  now  Eiifl  agiun.  m  Nature,  a  person  without 
a  hall-mark  of  either  Heaven  or  Hell,  and  Mrs.  Masham  may  have 
had  none.  In  that  recent  encounter  in  the  kitchen  which  old 
Matsie  had  been  conscious  of,  she  had  lost  her  tem|>er  with  Miss 
Lutwyche;  but  so  might  anyone,  if  you  came  to  that.  Cook  had 
come  to  that,  after  Miss  Lutwyche  left  the  room,  and  her  designa- 
tion of  that  young  lady  as  a  provocation,  and  a  hussy,  had  done 
much  to  pacify  Mrs.  llashoni. 

Anyhow.  Sirs.  Slasham  was  on  even  terms  with  herself,  if  not 
in  e  treacle-jar,  when  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  do — as  she 
thought^her  duty  by  her  young  ladyship's  protegee.  She  was 
that  taken  up,  she  said,  every  minute  of  the  day.  that  she  did 
not  get  the  opportunities  her  heart  longed  for  of  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  her  guest.  But  she  whs  thankful  to  hear  that 
Mrs.  Pilcher  had  not  been  any  the  worse  for  her  talk  with  her 
visitor  an  hour  since.  Widow  Thrale.  living  like  she  did  over 
at  Cborlton,  was  a  sort  of  stranger  at  the  Towers,  But  only  a 
subacute  stranger,  as  her  husband,  when  living,  was  frequently  in 
evidence  there,  in  connection  with  the  stables. 

Old  Maisie  was  interested  to  bear  anything  about  her  pleasant 
visitor.  What  sort  of  aged  woman  diil  Mrs.  Masham  take  her  to 
be!  Her  voice,  said  the  old  lady,  was  that  of  a  much  younger  per- 
son than  she  seemed,  to  look  at. 

"How  old  would  she  be?"  said  the  housekeeper.     "Well — she 
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might  be  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  when  her  mother  came  to 
Strides  Cottage,  and  married  Farmer  Marrable  there.  .  .  ." 

^  Then  her  name  was  never  Marrable  at  all,"  said  old  Maisie. 

''No.  Granny  Marrable,  she'd  been  married  before,  in  Sussex. 
Now  what  was  her  first  husband's  name?  .  .  .  Well — I  ought  to 
be  able  to  recollect  that  I  Ruth — Ruth — Ruth  what?"  She  was 
trying  to  remember  the  name  by  which  she  had  known  Widow 
Thrale  in  her  childhood.  Her  effort  to  do  so,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  made  a  complete  disclosure  almost  inevitable,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  Granny  Marrable's  first  husband's  name.  *'  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  recollect,  but  there! — I  can't  I  suppose  it 
would  be  because  we  always  heard  her  spoken  of  as  Mrs.  Mar- 
Table's  Ruth.  I  saw  but  very  little  of  her;  only  when  I  was  a 
child.  .  .  ."  She  paused  a  moment,  arrested  by  old  Maisie's  ex- 
pression, and  then  said: — "Yes  .  .  .  why?"  .  .  .  and  stopped. 

"  Because  if  I  had  known  she  was  Ruth  I  would  have  told  her 
that  my  little  girl  that  died  was  Ruth.  Just  a  fanciful  idea  I " 
But  the  speaker's  supper  was  getting  cold.  The  housekeeper  de- 
parted, telling  Lupin  to  get  some  scrapwood  to  make  a  blaze 
under  that  log,  and  make  it  show  what  a  real  capacity  it  had  as 
fuel,  if  only  justice  was  done  to  its  combustibility. 

This  chance  passage  of  conversation  between  old  Maisie  and 
the  housekeeper  ran  near  to  sounding  the  one  note  needed  to  force 
the  truth  of  an  incredible  tale  on  the  blank  unsuspicion  of  its 
actors.  A  many  other  little  things  may  have  gone  as  near.  If 
so,  none  left  any  one  of  its  audience,  or  witnesses,  more  abso- 
lutely in  the  dark  about  it  than  the  solitary  old  woman  who  that 
evening  watched  that  log,  stimulated  by  the  scrapwood  during 
her  veiy  perfunctory  supper;  first  till  it  became  a  roaring  fiame 
that  laughed  at  those  two  candles,  then  till  the  flame  died  down 
and  left  it  all  aglow;  then  till  the  fire  reached  its  heart  and  broke 
it,  and  it  fell,  and  flickered  up  again  and  died,  and  slowly  resolved 
itself  into  a  hillock  of  red  ember  and  creeping  incandescence,  a 
treasury  still  of  memories  of  the  woodlands  and  the  coming  of  the 
Bpring,  and  the  growth  of  the  leaves  that  perished. 

At  about  nine  o'clock,  Lupin,  acting  officially,  came  to  offer 
her  senrices  to  see  the  old  lady  to  bed.  No! — if  she  might  do 
80  she  would  rather  sit  up  till  her  ladyship  came  in.  She  could 
shift  for  herself;  in  fact,  like  most  old  people  who  have  never  been 
waited  on,  she  greatly  preferred  it.  Only,  of  course,  she  did  not 
say  so.  But  Lupin  was  sitting  up  for  her  ladyship,  with  Miss 
Lutwyche,  and  would  purvey  hot  water  then,  in  place  of  this, 
which  would  be  cold.    She  brought  a  couple  of  young  loglets  to 
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keep  a  litti      iff  in  tlie  fire,  mid  went  away  to  contributa  t 
everlasting       angle  in  the  servanta'  halL 

The  wini  ared  in  the  chimney  and  made  old  Uaiaie's  thotisUs 
go  back  to  f  awful  sea.  Think  of  tlie  wretka  this  wind  wuuld 
-cause!  Of  ^ouKe  sbe  was  all  wrong;  one  always  i«.  iodmiis. 
with  a  huge  chimney  which  is  a  treasure-house  of  sound.  Oweu 
was  just  saying  at  that  moment,  to  Adrian  and  his  sister,  wh«t 
a  delicious  night  it  was  to  be  out  of  doorsi  And  the  grey  inaiv. 
hurry  to  go,  was  undertaking  through  an  interpreter  to  be 


back  in  an  hour  a 
Owen  laughing  ♦ 
the  night.    All 


to 


)sh  the  clearer 


And  then  they  were  off, 
aches  to  her  for  not  stajinf 
is  niinimisatioa  uf  ber  guilt 
ion  test.  The  stars  seemed 
if  such  laughter  as  Lera,  in 
i  Uaisie  was  haunted  with 
B  and  over  bridges,  and  col- 
uo  for  mischief  with  folown- 
g«t  about  the  abeeat  I 
ng  BO  than  t^at  the  recoUec- 
jutivychc's  odious  dcpigiiatiou 
'arrantnbly  to  alt  appearance.  A 
r  done  or  said  to  Miss  Lutwyche, 
ic?    And  then  that  girl  who 


images  of  a  ebaiae 
liding  with  blown-c> 
out  lamps.     Be  adviv 

She  would  ratber  fa 
tion   should  come   bacK   to   Iter   ol    . 
that  she  hud  taken  to  herself,  so  wai 
plaguy  old  rat!    What  had  she  e 
or  any  of  them,  to  deserve  such  a  i; 

was  with  her  had  seemed  to  act'cpt  it  so  easily — certainly  * 
out  any  protest.  She  was  ready  to  admit,  though,  that  her  vitu- 
perators  hod  concealed  their  animus  well,  the  hypocrites  that  they 
were!  Look  how  amiable  Mrs.  Masham  had  made  believe  to  be, 
an  hour  ago  !  A  shade  of  graciousnciis — an  inlinitesimal  cwide- 
scension — certainly  nothing  worse  than  that!  But  the  hypocrisy 
of  it!  She  had  never  liecti  quite  comfortable  in  her  ill-assigned 
position  of  guest  undifined — dear,  beautiful  Gwcn's  fault!  Never, 
since  the  hou-*kctper  on  first  introduction  had  jumi>ed  at  her  re- 
luctance to  taint  the  servants'  hall  with  Sapps  Court,  interpreting 
it  as  a  pir":onal  dt-ire  lo  be  alone.  But  she  hod  never  suspected 
that  she  was  a  plaguj  old  cat,  and  did  not  feel  like  her  idea  of  one. 

Conceive  tlie  po'-ition  of  a  lonely  octopenorian.  injudiciously 
thrust  into  a  community  wlicro  she  was  not  welcome — by  a 
Guardian  \ngel  surely  but  one  who  had  never  known  the  mean- 
ing of  tht  word  ob^ilacle."  Conceive  that  her  poverty  had 
never  meant  pauperisation,  and  that  grnciousness  and  conde- 
scension are  always  tainted  with  benevolence,  to  the  indigent 
She  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  having  anything  bestowed  on 
her,  and  the  wing  of  a  chicken  she  had  supped  upon  would  have 
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stuck  in  her  throat  with  that  qualification.  Understand,  too, 
that  when  this  thought  crossed  her  mind,  she  recoiled  from  it 
and  cried  out  upon  her  petty  pride  that  would  call  anything  in 
question  that  had  been  vise  and  endorsed  by  that  dear  Guardian 
AngeL  Use  these  helps  towards  a  glimpse  into  her  heart  as  she 
watched  the  new  wood  go  the  way  of  the  old,  and  say  if  you 
wonder  that  she  cried  silently  over  it.  Now  if  only  that  nice 
person  that  came  to-day  could  have  stayed  on,  to  pass  the  time 
with  her  until  the  welcome  sound  should  come  of  the  chaise's 
homeward  wheels  and  the  grey  mare's  splendid  pace,  bringing 
her  what  she  knew  would  come  if  Gwen  was  in  it,  a  happy  fare- 
well interview  with  her  idol  before  she  went  to  bed.  Yes — ^how 
nice  it  would  have  been  to  have  her  here!  Ruth  Thrale — ^yes, 
Ruth — ^her  own  little  daughter's  name  of  long  ago! 
This  Ruth  wcu  her  own  daughter.    But  how  to  know  it ! 


CHAPTER  Vn 

HOW  GWEN  CAME  BACK,  AND  FOUND  THE  "  OLD  CAT*'  ASLEEP.  AND 
TOOK  OFF  IlKR  SABLES.  A  CANDLE-LKJHT  JOURNEY  THROUOH  AN 
ANCIENT  HOUSE,  AND  A  TELECRAPHIC  SUMMONS.  HOW  GWEN 
RUSHED  AWAY  BY  A  NIGHT-TRAIN,  BKCAUSE  HER  COUSIN  CIX)TILDA 
SAID  don't  COME.  HOW  SHE  LEFT  A  LETTER  FOR  WIDOW  THRALE 
AT  THE  ranger's  LODGE 

Just  as  the  watched  pot  never  boils,  so  the  thing  one  waits  for 
never  comes,  so  long  as  one  waits  hard.  The  harder  one  waits  the 
longer  it  is  postpone<l.  When  one  sits  up  to  open  the  door  to 
the  latchkeyless,  there  is  only  one  sure  way  of  bringing  about  his 
return,  and  that  is  to  drop  asleep  a  con f re  cacur,  and  sleep  twj 
sound  for  furious  knocks  and  rings,  gravel  thrown  at  windows, 
and  intemperate  language,  to  arouse  you.  Then  he  will  come 
back,  and  be  obliged  to  say  he  has  only  knocked  once,  and  you  will 
say  you  had  only  just  closed  your  eyes. 

Old  Maisie  was  quite  sure  she  had  just  closed  hers,  when  of  a 
sudden  the  voice  she  longed  for  filled  Ileaven  and  Earth,  and 
said : — "  Oh,  what  a  shame  to  come  and  wake  you  out  of  such  a 
beautiful  sleep!  But  you  mustn't  sleep  all  nisrht  in  the  arm-chair. 
Poor  dear  old  Mrs.  Picture!  What  would  Dave  say!  What 
would  Mrs.  Burr  sny! "  And  then  old  Maisie  waked  from  a  dream 
about  unmanageable  shrimps,  to  utter  the  correct  formula  with  # 
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ly  just  c!« 


loaojfll^^ 


conviction  o'     ta  truth,  thia  time.     She  luid  c 
eyes.     Only       it ! 

Miss  Lutw;  lie,  in  atteadanee,  ventured  on  sympnthptic  famiti- 
arity.  Mrs.  I  iture  would  not  get  any  beauty-sleep  tu-uiglit,  that 
was  certain,  for  it  ia  well  known  that  only  sleep  in  bed  de- 
serves tlie  name,  and  a  clock  was  putting  its  convictions  abont 
midnigiit  on  record,  dogmatically. 

s  laugh  rang  out  aoon  enough  to  quash  its  last  ipse  dtn'ti. 


"  Then  the  mischief  i 
doesn't  matter.  Mrs 
Here — got  thia  thing 
thing,  or  most  of  it, 
wind  of  night — the  c 
scoured  the  Russian 
had  drenched  it  with 
beneath  the  stars,  am 
it  released  its  owner. 

Then  old  Maisie  was 
again— no  drcum,  like  those  s-iirim 
"So  you  had  company.  Mrs.  Pi 
The  widow-woman  from  Chorltoi 
her!    Nic 


,  and  another  five  minutes 
[  Ui  tell  me  all  her  news, 
can  go  till  I  ring."  The 
ible  challenge  to  the  coldest 
■  full  fifty  little  sables.  th«t 
nne  by.  Surelj-  the  bre«zas 
:  the  night  air  in  that  ride 
em  was  shaken  out  of  it  as 

-  her  Guardian  Angel,  back 

re  dear.     Lutwyche  told  me. 
vaan't  it?     How  did  you  find 


Yes,  the  widow-woman  wi 
a  long  time,  and  had  tea, 

Maisie.     "  She   whs  easy. 

difficult.     Maisie  did  not 

most  inaudible  of  speakci 

a  long  time,  and  hud  tea. 

for.  naturally,  eighty  sees  fifty-odd  a 

odd  seems  ten  years  less — " ; 


very  nice.  She  had  stayed  quite 
I  like<l  her  very  much,"  said  old 
'  Then— said  infereiicc— somebodj-  is 
^atch  this  remark,  made  by  one  of  the 
i.  "  Yes,"  slie  said.  '"  she  stayed  quite 
She  is  a  very  good  young  woman  " — 
s  youth,  csixicially  when  fifty- 
;  could  talk  about  Dave.  It 
s  being  home  again."  She  used,  williout  a  trace  of  arricre 
pensec,  a  phrase  she  could  not  have  bettered  had  she  tried  to 
convey  to  Gwon  her  distress  at  hearing  she  was  a  plaguy  old  cat. 
Then  she  suddenly  saw  its  possible  import,  and  would  have  liked 
to  withdraw  it.  "  Only  I  would  not  seek  to  be  home  again,  my 
dear,  when  I  am  near  you."  She  trembled  in  her  eagerness  to  get 
this  said,  and  not  to  say  it  wrong. 

Gwen  saw  in  an  instant  all  she  had  overlooked,  and  indeed 
she  -had  overlooked  many  things.  It  was,  however,  much  too 
late  at  night  to  go  into  the  subject.  She  could  onlj'  soothe  it 
away  now,  but  with  intention  to  amend  matters  next  day;  or, 
rather,  next  daylight.  So  she  said: — "The  plaster  will  very  soon 
be  dry  now  in  Sapps  Court,  dear  Mrs.  Picture,  and  then  you  shall 
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go  back  to  Dave  and  Dolly,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  there. 
You  must  go  to  bed  now.  So  must  I — I  suppose?  I  will. come  to 
you  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  will  tell  me  a  great  deal  more. 
Now  good-night ! "  That  was  what  she  said  aloud.  To  herself 
she  thought  a  thought  without  words,  that  could  only  have  been 
rendered,  to  do  it  justice: — "The  Devil  fly  away  with  Mrs. 
Masham,  that  she  couldn't  contrive  to  make  this  dear  old  soul 
comfortable  for  a  few  weeks,  just  long  enough  for  some  plaster 
to  dry."  She  went  near  adding : — "  And  myself,  too,  not  to  have 
foreseen  what  would  happen !  "  But  she  bit  this  into  her  underlip, 
and  cancelled  it. 

She  rang  the  bell  for  Lutwyche,  now  the  sole  survivor  in  the 
kitchen  region.  Who  appeared,  bearing  hot  water — some  for  the 
plaguy  old  cat.  Gwen  said  good-night  again,  kissing  the  old  lady 
affectionately  when  Lutwyche  was  not  looking.  Mistress  and  maid 
then,  when  the  cat  at  her  own  request  was  left  to  get  herself 
into  sleeping  trim,  started  on  the  long  journey  through  corridors 
and  state-rooms  through  which  her  young  ladyship's  own  quarters 
had  to  be  reached.  Corridors  on  whose  floors  one  walked  up  and 
down  hill;  great  chambers  full  of  memories,  and  here  and  there 
indulging  in  a  ghost.  Tudor  rooms  with  Holbeins  between  the 
windows,  invisible  to  man;  Jacobean  rooms  with  Van  Dycks, 
nearly  aa  regrettably  invisible;  Lelys  and  Knellers,  much  more 
regrettably  visible.  Across  the  landing  the  great  staircase,  where 
the  Reynolds  hangs,  which  your  cicerone  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  tell  you  was  the  famous  beauty  of  her  time,  and  the 
grandmother  of  another  famous  Victorian  beauty,  dead  not  a 
decade  since.  And  on  this  staircase  Gwen,  half  pausing  to  glance 
at  her  departed  prototype,  started  suddenly,  and  exclaimed: — 
"What's  that?" 

For  a  bell  had  broken  the  silence  of  the  night — a  bell  that  had 
enjoyed  doing  so,  and  was  slow  to  stop.  Now  a  bell  after  mid- 
night in  a  house  that  stands  alone  in  a  great  Park,  two  miles 
from  the  nearest  village,  has  to  be  accounted  for,  somehow.  Not 
by  Miss  Lutwyche,  who  merely  noted  that  the  household  would 
bear  and  answer  the  summons. 

Her  young  ladyship  was  not  so  indifferent  to  human  affairs  as 
her  attendant.  She  said : — "  I  must  know  what  that  is.  They 
won't  send  to  tell  me.  Come  back !  "  She  had  said  it,  and  started, 
before  that  bell  gave  in  and  retired  from  public  life. 

Past  the  Knellers  and  Lelys,  among  the  Van  Dycks,  a  scared 
figure,  bearing  a  missive.  Miss  Lupin,  and  no  ghost — as  she  might 
have  been — ^in  the  farther  door  as  her  ladyship  passes  into  the 
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room.  SI  as  run  quiokly  with  it.  nnd  is  out  of  breatb.  "A 
tt'Ii'graph  your  ladyehipl"  is  all  she  cnit  maDago.  She  woalii 
have  said        tle^ram  "  a  few  ycura  later. 

A  rapid  on,  ia  Owen's  mind,  of  her  father's  renuuns,  cru^tw) 
by  a  looom  re,  itself  pulverised  by  another— for  these  day*  wwt 
rich  in  rati*  is  accidents — then  a  hope!  It  may  be  the  fsD  af 
Schasto|wI;  a  military  cousin  had  promised  stic  should  kniiv  it 
as  soon  as  the  Queen.  Give  her  the  papt;r  and  cod  the  doubt  t  .  . . 
It  is  neither. 

It  is  serioui  rought  this! — that's  thi>  ftnt 

question,  from  vi*tx.  hurried  account.     It  is  Mi. 

Sandys,  the  sta  i-j-  Thurpe,  who  has  gslbpnl 

over  himself  to  .^  '.     U  be  gone?    No— he  has 

taken  his  bono  r nt  the  Stables  to  refit  for  ■ 

quieter  ride  back.  -n   must  ace  him.  and   Ton 

Kettering  must  be  bed.  and  must  be  ready  U 

drive  her  over  to  C  s  still  a  chance  to  catch  ibe 

iip-train   for  Eueto  y  get  things  ready  at   oaev, 

on  the  chance,  and  not  Lupin  is  off,  hotfoot,  to  ibr 

Stables,  to  catch  Mr.  Sandy*,  nnrj  ijring  him  round. 

White  and  iletermincd,  after  reading  the  message,  Gwen  re- 
traces her  wteps.  Outside  old  Mrs.  Picture's  door  comes  a  moment 
of  irresolution,  but  she  quashes  it  and  goes  on.  Old  Maisie  is 
not  in  bed  yet — has  not  really  left  that  tempting  fireside.  She 
becomes  conscious  uf  a  stir  in  the  house,  following  on  a  bell  that 
she  had  supposed  to  he  only  a  belated  absentee.  She  opens  her 
door  furtively  and  listens. 

That  is  G wen's  voice  surel.v,  beyond  the  servants'  quarter. 
speaking  with  a  respectful  man.  The  si-raps  of  speech  that  reach 
the  listener's  ear  go  to  show  that  he  assents  to  do  something  out 
of  the  common,  to  oblige  her  ladyship.  Something  is  to  happen 
at  three-6fteen,  which  lie  will  abet,  and  be  responsible  for.  Only 
it  must  be  three-fifteen  shnri'.  because  something— probably  a  train 
— is  liable  to  punctuality. 

Then  a  sound  of  an  interview  wound  up.  n  completed  compact 
And  that  is  Gwen.  returning.  Old  Maisie  will  not  intrude  on  the 
event,  whatever  it  be.  She  must  wait  to  hear  to-morrow.  So 
she  closes  her  door,  furtively,  as  she  opened  it;  and  listens  still. 
for  the  silences  of  the  night  to  reassert  themselves.  No  more 
words  are  audible,  but  she  is  conscious  that  voii-es  continue,  and 
that  her  Guardian  Angel'.s  is  one.  Then  footsteps,  and  a  hand 
on  the  door.  Then  Gwen.  white  and  detenniinvl  still,  but  speak- 
ing gently,  to  forestall  alarm,  and  reassure  misgiving. 
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"  Dear  Mrs.  Picture,  it's  nothing — nothing  to  be  alarmed  about. 
But  I  have  to  go  up  to  London  by  the  night  train.  Seel — I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  I  have  had  this  telegraphic  message.  Is  it 
not  wonderful  that  this  should  be  sent  from  London,  a  hundred 
miles  off,  two  hours  ago,  and  that  I  should  have  it  here  to  read 
now?  It  is  from  my  cousin,  Miss  Grahame.  I  am  afraid  she  is 
dangerously  ill,  and  I  must  go  to  her  because  she  is  alone.  .  .  . 
Yes — Maggie  is  very  good,  and  so  is  Dr.  Dalrymple.  But  some 
friend  should  be  with  her  or  near  her.  So  I  must  go."  She  did 
not  read  the  message,  or  show  it. 

"  But  my  dear — my  dear — is  it  right  for  you  to  go  alone,  in  the 
dark.  .  .  •    Oh,  if  I  were  only  young!  .  .  ." 

"  I  shall  be  all  right.  I  shall  have  Lutwyche,  you  know.  Don't 
trouble  about  me.  It  is  you  I  am  thinking  of — leaving  you  here. 
I  am  afraid  I  may  be  away  some  days,  and  you  may  not  be  com- 
fortable. .  .  .  No — I  can't  possibly  take  you  with  me.  I  have 
to  get  ready  to  go  at  once.  The  trap  will  only  just  take  me  and 
Lutwyche,  and  our  boxes.  It  must  be  Tom  Kettering  and  the 
trap.  The  carriage  could  not  do  it  in  the  time.  The  Scotch  ex- 
press passes  Grantley.  Thorpe  at  three-fifteen — the  station-master 
can  stop  it  for  me.  .  .  .  What! — go  beside  the  driver!  Dear 
old  Mrs.  Picture,  the  boxes  have  to  go  beside  the  driver,  and  Lut- 
wyche and  I  have  to  hold  tight  behind.  .  .  .  No,  no! — you  must 
stay  here  a  day  or  two — at  least  till  we  know  the  plaster's  dry 
in  Sapps  Court.  As  soon  as  I  have  been  to  see  myself,  one  of  the 
maids  shall  bring  you  back,  and  you  shall  have  Dave  and  Dolly — 
there!  Now  go  to  bed,  that's  an  old  dear,  and  don't  fret  about 
me.  I  shall  be  all  right.  Now,  go  I  must!  Good-bye! "  She  was 
hurrying  from  the  room,  leaving  the  old  lady  in  a  great  bewilder- 
ment, when  she  paused  a  moment  to  say : — "  Stop  a  minute ! — I've 
an  idea.  .  .  .  No,  I  haven't.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  have.  .  .  .  All  right! — 
nothing — ^never  mind !  "  Then  she  was  gone,  and  old  Maisie  felt 
dreadfully  alone. 

Arrived  in  her  own  room,  where  Lutwyche.  rather  gratified  with 
her  own  importance  in  this  new  freak  of  Circumstance,  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  a  portmanteau  hold  double  its  contents.  Gwcn 
immediately  sat  down  to  write  a  letter.  It  required  five  minutes 
for  thought  and  eight  minutes  to  write;  so  that  in  thirteen  min- 
Qte8  it  waa  ready  for  its  envelope.  Gwen  re-read  it,  considered 
it*  crossed  a  t  and  dotted  an  t,  folded  it.  directed  it.  took  it  out  to 
re-re-read,  said  thoughtfully : — "  Can't  do  any  possible  harm,"  con- 
duded  it  past  recall,  and  added  ''  By  bearer  "  on  the  outside.  It 
ran  thus: 
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"Widow  Tiibale, 

"  I  want  you  U>  do  something  for  me.  and  I  know  you  will  df  it 
To-morrow  nioroiDg  go  to  my  old  Mrs.  Pictuiv  whnm  ,vou  saw  to- 
day, and  make  her  go  hack  with  you  and  your  hoy  to  Strides 
Cottage,  and  keep  her  there  and  take  great  care  of  her,  til]  jwo 
hear  from  rh'.  She  is  a  dear  old  thing  and  will  give  no  trouble 
at  all.  Ask  anyone  for  anything  you  want  for  her — money  m 
things— and  1  will  settle  all  the  bills.  Show  this  letter.  She  knows 
my  address  in  London.    I  am  going  there  hy  the  night  express. 

"  QWENDOLEN    RlVESS." 

She  slipped  this  letter  into  her  pocket,  and  made  a  discent  on 
Miss   Lutwjohe   for   her  pa* '  '  '  '  '     she  cnticii«d   severely. 

But  packing,  unlike  contro  ends;  and  in  less  than 

half  an  hour,  both  were  ir  behind  Tom   Kettering 

and  the  grev  mare,  who  had  prospect  of  another  fif- 

teen miles  without  emotioir '  [asham  and  Lupin  were 

watching  them  off,  and  thii  e  it  would  be  wheu  tiiey 

could  get  to  bed. 

"  Now  yoii  think  the  man  )m  Ketleringt  " 

"  Twice  yiid  again,  my  I  tie  over.     And  nerer  be 

any  the  worse  to-morrow ! '  Kettering,  with  immoT- 

able  confidence.    The  mare  dorsed  his  wonis,  swing- 

ing her  hend  round  to  aee,  the  crust  of  the  earth  a 

heavy  blow  with  her  off  hind-hoot. 

"  And  we  shall  have  time  for  you  to  get  down  at  your  Aunt 
Solmes's  to  leave  my  letter?" 

"  I  count  upon  it,  my  lady,  quite  easy.  We'll  be  at  the  Thorpe 
by  three,  alt  told,  without  stepping  out.'*  And  then  the  mare  is 
on  the  road  again,  doing  her  forty-first  mile,  quite  happily. 

They  stopiied  ul  the  bridle-path  to  the  Ranger's  Cottage,  and 
Tom  walked  :ktos3  with  the  letter — an  unearthly  hour  for  a  visit! 
—and  came  l-.^-k  within  ten  minutes.  All  riffhl !  Her  ladyship's 
wishes  shoiili!  I.e  attended  to!  Then  on  through  the  starlight 
night,  with  tin-  c"!d  crisp  air  growing  colder  and  crisper  towards 
morning.  Then  the  railway-station  where  Feudal  tradition  could 
Btill  stop  a  train  by  signal,  but  only  one  or  two  in  the  day  over 
stopped  of  their  own  accord,  in  the  Bftics.  Now,  as  you  know, 
every  train  stops,  and  Spiers  and  Pond  are  there,  and  you  can 
lunch  and  have  Bovril  and  Oso.  Then,  the  shoddy-mills  were  un- 
dreamed of,  where  your  old  clothes  are  carefully  sterilised  before 
they  are  turned  into  new  wool;  and  the  small-arms  factory,  where 
Cain  buys  an  outfit  cheap ;  and  the  colnur-works,  that  makes  ani- 
Hue  dyes  that  last,  if  you  settle  monthly,  until  you  pay  for  titan. 
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Nothing  was  there  then,  and  the  train  that  stopped  hy  signal  came 
through  a  smokeless  night,  with  red  eyes  and  green  that  gazed 
up  or  down  the  line  to  please  the  Company;  and  started  surlily,  in 
protest  at  the  stoppage,  but  picked  its  spirits  slowly  up,  and  got 
quite  exhilarated  before  it  was  out  of  hearing,  perhaps  because 
it  was  carrying  Gwen  to  London. 

The  dejection  of  its  first  start  might  have  persevered  and  made 
its  full-fledged  rapidity  joyless,  had  it  known  the  errand  of  its 
beautiful  first-class  passenger.  For  the  telegram  Gwen  had  re- 
ceived, that  had  sent  her  off  on  this  wild  journey  to  London  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  was  this  that  follows,  neither  more 
nor  less: 

"  On  no  account  come.  Why  run  risks  ?  You  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted.   Never  mind  what  Dr.  Dalrymple  says. — Clotilda." 

Just  conceive  this  young  lady  off  in  such  a  mad  way  when  it 
was  perfectly  clear  what  had  happened!  She  might  at  least  have 
waited  until  she  received  the  letter  this  message  had  so  mani- 
festly outraced;  Dr.  Dalrymple's  letter,  certain  to  come  by  the 
first  post  in  the  morning.  And  she  would  have  waited,  no  doubt, 
if  she  had  not  been  Gwen.  Being  Gwen,  her  first  instinct  was  to 
get  away  before  that  letter  came,  enjoining  caution,  and  depre- 
cating panic,  and  laying  stress  on  this,  that,  and  the  other — a 
parcel  of  nonsense  all  with  one  object,  to  counsel  pusillanimous- 
ness,  to  inspire  trepidation.  She  knew  that  would  be  the  upshot. 
She  knew  also  that  Dr.  Dalrymple  would  play  double,  frightening 
her  from  coming,  while  assuring  the  patient  that  he  had  vouched 
for  the  entire  absence  of  danger  and  the  mildness  of  the  type 
of  the  disorder,  whatever  it  was.  It  would  never  do  for  Clotilda 
to  know  that  she — Gwen — was  being  kept  away,  for  safety's  sake. 
That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  her  reflections.  And  the  in- 
ference was  clear: — Push  her  way  on  to  Cavendish  Square,  and 
push  her  way  in,  if  necessary! 

A  thought  crossed  her  mind  as  the  train  whirled  away  from 
Orantley  Station.  Suppose  it  was  smallpox,  and  she  should  catch 
it  and  have  her  beauty  spoiled!  Well — in  that  case  an  ill  wind 
would  blow  somebody  good!  Her  darling  blind  man  would  never 
it.    Let  U8  be  grateful  f ov  middle-sized  mercies  I 
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while."  She  added,  as  signs  of  hfe  began  to  return ; — "  She'll  be 
talking  directly,  you'll  see." 

Then  the  sleeper  became  conscious,  ond  roused  herself,  to  the 
point  of  exclaiming: — "Ob  dear,  what  is  it!"  A  second  effort 
made  her  aware  that  her  agreeable  visitor  of  yesterday  was  at  her 
bed's  foot,  and  that  her  awnkeiier  was  saying  at  her  side: — "  Now 
you  tell  her.  She'll  hoar  you  now."'  Mrs.  Masham  seemed  to 
assume  offieial  rights  aa  a  go-betiveen,  with  special  powers  of 
interpretation. 

Widow  Thrale  looked  more  Ponmnn-Iike  than  ever  in  the  bright 
sunshine  that  was  just  getting  the  better  of  the  hoar-frost.  She 
held  in  her  band  a  letter,  to  which  she  seemed  to  cling  as  a  creden- 


tial— a  sort  of  letter  of  marqiii 
from  her  young  ladyship,''  said 
herself  said,  in  the  soothing  voice 
ladyship,  who  has  gone  to  awa 
She  will  have  me  get  you  to  my 
for  a  while.  And  my  mother  n 
the  little  boy  Dave's  sake. 
She  read  the  letter  of  marque.  B 
till  you  hear  from  me." 

"I  will  get  up  and  go,"  said  the  old  lady.     Then  she  appeared 


.  so  to  sjK'ak.  " 'Tia  a  bidding 
the  interpreter  collaterally.  She 
of  yesterday : — "  From  her  young 
'  London  nnforetold,  last  night. 
mother's,  to  make  a  sta.Y  with  us 
vill  make  yon  kindl.T  welcome,  (or 
r  ladyship's  satisfaction," 
s  "  take  great  care  of  her. 
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disconcerted  at  her  own  alacrity,  saying  to  the  housekeeper: — 
'*  But  you  have  heen  so  kind  to  me ! '' 

**  What  her  young  ladyship  decides/'  said  Mrs.  Masham,  **  it  is 
for  us  to  abide  by."  She  referred  to  this  as  a  sort  of  superseding 
truth,  to  which  all  personal  feelings — gratitude,  ingratitude,  re- 
sentment, forgiveness — should  be  subordinated.  It  left  open  a 
claim  to  magnanimity,  on  her  part,  somehow.  Further,  she  said 
she  would  tell  Lupin  to  bring  some  breakfast  for  Mrs.  Pilcher. 

The  task  of  getting  the  old  lady  up  to  take  it  seemed  to  devolve 
naturally  on  Widow  Thrale,  who  accepted  it  discreetly  and  skil- 
fully, explaining  that  Mr.  Brantock's  cart  would  wait  an  hour  to 
oblige,  and  would  go  very  easy  along  the  road,  not  to  shake.  Old 
Maisie  did  not  seem  alarmed,  on  that  score. 

She  had  lain  awake  in  the  night  in  some  terror  of  the  day  to 
come,  alone  with  a  household  which  appeared  to  have  decided, 
though  without  open  declaration,  that  she  was  a  plaguy  old  cat. 
She  had  been  roused  from  a  final  deep  sleep  to  find  that  her 
Guardian  Angel's  last  benediction  to  her  had  been  to  make  the 
very  arrangement  she  would  have  chosen  for  herself  had  she  been 
put  to  it  to  make  choice.  That  her  mind  had  never  mooted 
the  point  was  a  detail,  which  retrospect  corrected.  She  was 
ashamed  to  find  she  was  so  glad  tp  fiy  from  Mrs.  Masham  and 
Company,  and  already  began  to  be  uneasy  lest  she  had  misjudged 
them.     But  then— a  plaguy  old  cat! 

However,  the  decision  of  this  at  present  did  not  arise  from  the 
circumstances.  What  did  was  that,  in  less  than  the  hour  Mr. 
Brantock's  cart  could  concede,  she  was  seated  therein,  comfortably 
wrapped  up,  beside  this  really  very  nice  and  congenial  saddler's 
relict,  having  been  somehow  dressed,  breakfastc<l,  and  generally 
adjusted  by  hands  which  no  doubt  had  acciuired  the  sort  of  skill 
a  hospital  nurse  gets — without  the  trenchant  official  demeanour 
which  makes  the  patient  shake  in  his  shoes,  if  any — by  her  con- 
siderable experience  of  convalescents  of  all  sorts  and  the  smaller 
sizes. 

Mr.  Brantock's  cart  jogged  steadily  on  by  cross-cuts  and  by- 
roads at  the  dictation  of  parcels  whose  df^stinations  .Mr.  Bran- 
tock's horse  bore  in  mind,  and  chose  the  noarost  way  to,  allnwiug 
his  so-called  driver  to  deliver  them  on  condition  that  tlw  con- 
signees paid  cash.  His  harness  8too<l  in  the  way  of  his  doiiifr  so 
himself.  Think  what  it  was  that  was  <'onc(*alcd  from  oM  Maisic 
and  Widow  Thrale  respectively,  as  tlwy  truvclh'd  in  Mr.  lirnn- 
tock's  cart  The  intensity  of  this  mothers  uufl  daiiKhtfr^s  jkho- 
ranoe  of  one  another  outwent  the  powers  of  men*  lungna^i*  to  tdl. 
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To  t!ie  IT  ■  tlie  daughter  was  the  very  nice  youne — relativelj 

young — woumu  who  had  taken  auch  good  care  of  Dave  last  yeaf. 
who  was  now  so  very  kirnl  and  civil  a»  to  take  charge  of  an  tilJ 
encumbrance  "*'  the  bidding  of  a  glorious  Guardian  Angel,  who 
bad  dawned  c  :hese  last  days  auddeuly,  inesplicsbly !  An  encum- 
brance at  least,  and  no  doubt  plaguy,  or  she  nevci  would  hsTo 
been  fulled  an  old  cat. 

To  the  daughter  the  mother  was  a  good  old  eoul.  to  be  made 
much  of  and  foatered;  nursed  if  ill,  entertained  if  well;  borne 
wilb  if,  as  might  be,  '  '  '  '  '  to  a  trial — tamed  peorish, 
irritable,  what  notl  o"  the  Towers  spoken,  and 

WB9  not  the  taint  of  trong  in  Rocesterahire  half 

a  century  back?    Owe:  iiad  spokeJi.  and  that  ended 

the  matter. 

Otherwise  they  wer  iiouB  of  each  other's  blood 

in  their  own  veins  tl  ralesccnt  Toby,  who  enliv- 

ened the  dulnees  of  *'  filing  on  the  menua  he  pre- 

ferred for  breakfast,  t  respectively.    He  elieitml 

information  about  lia  ious  to  be  informed  wliicb 

would  lick.  He  put  tne  question  m  (his  unjjnniiphed  fonn.  not 
supplying  detailed  conditions.  When  told  that  Dave  would,  cer- 
tainly, being  nourly  two  years  older,  he  throw  doubt  on  the  good 
faith  of  his  informant. 

But  the  journey  ciinic  to  nn  end.  and  though  Widow  Thrale  had 
locked  up  the  Cottage  when  fhe  came  away  yesterday,  she  had  left 
the  key  with  Elizabeth-next-door — whoever  slie  was;  it  does  not 
matter — askiuK  her  to  look  in  about  eleven  and  light  n  bit  of  fire 
against  her.  Widow  Thrale's,  return.  So  next-door  was  applied 
to  for  the  key,  and  the  bit  of  fire — a  very  large  bit  of  a  small  fire, 
or  a  small  hit  of  a  very  large  one — was  found  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  cloth  laid  for  dinner  and  everything. 

According  to  Elizabeth-next-door,  absolutely  nothing  bad  hap- 
pened since  llrs.  llarrablp  went  away  yesterday.  Routine  does 
not  happen;  it  flows  in  a  steady  current  which  Event,  the  fidget, 
may  interrupt  for  a  while,  but  seldom  dams  outright.  Elizabeth's 
memory,  however,  admitted  on  reconsideration  that  Toft  the 
glazier  had  come  to  see  for  a  job,  and  that  she  had  sought  for 
broken  windows  in  Strides  Cottage  and  found  none.  Toft  was 
quite  willing  to  mend  any  pane  on  his  own  responsibility,  neither 
appealing  to  the  County  Court  to  obtain  payment,  nor  smashing 
the  pane  in  default  of  a  cash  settlement;  a  practice  congenial  to 
his  gipsy  blood,  although  he  was  the  loser  by  the  price  of  the  glass. 
Toft  had  greatly  desired  to  repair  the  glass  front  of  the  little 
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case  or  cabinet  on  the  mantelshelf,  but  Elizabeth  had  not  dared 
to  sanction  interference  with  an  heirloom.  That  was  quite  right, 
said  Widow  Thrale.  What  would  mother  have  said  if  any  harm 
had  been  done  to  her  model?  Besides,  it  did  not  matter!  Be- 
cause Toft  would  look  in  again  to-day  or  to-morrow,  when  he  had 
finished  on  the  conservatories  at  the  Vicarage. 

None  of  this  conversation  reached  old  Maisie's  ears  at  the  time; 
only  as  facts  referred  to  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  key  was 
produced  by  Elizabeth-next-door,  the  old  lady,  treated  as  an  in- 
valid in  the  face  of  her  own  remonstrance,  was  inducted  through 
the  big  kitchen  or  sitting-room,  which  she  was  sorry  not  to  stop 
in,  to  a  bedroom  beyond,  and  made  to  lie  down  and  rest  and  drink 
fresh  milk.  When  she  got  up  to  join  Widow  Thrale's  and  Toby's 
midday  meal,  all  reference  to  glass-mending  was  at  an  end,  and 
Toby  was  making*  such  a  noise  about  the  relative  merits  of  brown 
potatoes  in  their  skins,  and  potatoes  per  ae  potatoes,  that  you  could 
not  hear  yourself  speak. 

In  spite  of  her  separation  from  her  beautiful  new  Guardian 
Angel,  and  her  uneasiness  about  the  nature  of  that  dangerous 
illness — for  were  not  people  dying  of  cholera  every  day? — she  felt 
happier  at  Strides  Cottage  than  in  the  ancient  quarters  Francis 
Quarles  had  occupied,  where  her  position  had  been  too  anomalous 
to  be  endurable.  Owen's  scheme  had  been  that  Mrs.  Masham 
should  play  the  part  Widow  Thrale  seemed  to  fill  so  easily.  It 
had  failed.  The  fact  is  that  nothing  but  sympathy  with  vulgarity 
gives  what  is  called  tact,  and  in  this  case  the  Guardian  AngePs 
scorn  of  the  stupid  reservations  and  distinctions  of  the  servantry 
at  the  Towers  had  quite  prevented  her  stocking  the  article. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Thrale  fell  so  easily  into  the  task  of  making  old 
Maisie  happy  and  at  ease  because  she  was  furnished  with  a  means 
of  explaining  her  and  accounting  for  her,  by  the  popularity  Dave 
Wardle  had  achieved  with  the  neighbours  a  year  ago.  Thus  she 
had  said  to  Elizabeth-next-door: — "You'll  call  to  mind  our  little 
Davy  Wardle,  a  twelvemonth  back? — he  that  was  nigh  to  being 
killed  by  the  fire-engine?  Well — there  then! — this  old  soul  be- 
longs with  him.  'Tis  she  he  called  his  London  Granny,  and  old 
Mrs.  Picture.  I  would  not  speak  to  her  exact  name,  never  hav- 
ing been  told  it — 'tis  something  like  Picture.  Tier  young  ladyship 
at  the  Towers  has  given  me  the  charge  of  her.  She's  a  gentle 
old  soul,  and  sweet-spoken,  to  my  thinking."  So  that  when  Eliza- 
beth-next-door came  to  converse  with  old  Maisie,  they  had  a  topic 
in  conmion.  Dave's  blue  eyes  and  courteous  demeanour  having 
left  a  strong  impression  on  next-door,  and  on  all  who  cam:^  ^\\3c^\k 
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hia  radius,       arhaps  if  such  a  lubricant  had  existdd  at  the 

ere,  the  so         iDachioery  would  have  worked  easier,  and  heated 

bearinj^s  wo     I  have  been  avoidod. 

It  was  the  aame  with  one  or  two  others  of  the  neighbours,  who 
really  came  in  to  learn  sometluiig  of  the  agod  person  with  BUch 
silvery-white  hair,  whom  Widow  Thrale  had  brought  to  the  Cot- 
tage. Little  memories  of  Dave  were  b  paasporl  to  her  heart.  What 
striken  us,  who  koow  the  faets,  as  strange,  is  that  no  one  of  theao 
good  women — ab  i  faee  of  Granny  Marrdhte — 

were  alive  to  the  '-  a  the  two  sisters.     And  the 

more  strange,  thai  ictually  detected  even  in  tiie 

half-dork,  by  ou  luvi-  habituated  to  her  faee  than 

many  of  them. 

This   casual  incom  le  vagrant   glacier,   and — eo 

said  chance  report,  I  on — larceaous  vagrant.     Hia 

Assyrian  appearance  csponsible  for  this.    It  gave 

rise  to  the  belief  thi  Hebrew  or  Egyptian.     And. 

of  course,  no  jew  or  g  i  honest  man.    That  saw  it- 

self, in  a  primitive  English  village. 

Toft  had  made  his  appearance  at  Strides  Cottage  just  after 
dusk,  earnestly  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  replace  the  gla^s  Toby's 
chestnut-shot  had  broken,  for  nothing — yes,  for  nothing! — if 
Widow  Thrale  was  not  inclined  to  go  to  four|)enee  for  it.  The 
reply  was: — "  'Tis  not  the  matter  of  ihc  money.  Master  Toft,  'Tis 
because  I  grudge  the  touching  of  a  thing  my  mother  sets  store 
by,  when  she  is  not  here  herself  to  overlook  it."  Now  this  was 
just  after  old  Maisie  had  rjuitted  the  room,  to  lie  down  and  rest 
again  before  supper,  having  been  UhI  into  much  talk  about  Dove. 
Toft  had  seen  her.  His  answer  to  Widow  Thrale  was:— "Will 
not  the  old  wife  come  back,  if  I  bide  a  bit  for  her  coming? "  His 
mistake  being  explained  to  him,  his  comment  was: — "Zookers! 
I'm  all  in  the  wrong.  But  I  tell  ye  true,  mistress,  I  did  think 
her  hair  was  gone  white,  against  what  I  see  on  her  head  three 
months  agono.  And  I  was  of  the  mind  she'd  fell  away  a  bit." 
Widow  Thrale  in  the  end  consented  to  allow  the  damage  to  be 
made  good,  she  herself  carefully  removing  the  precious  treasure 
from  its  case,  and  locking  it  into  a  cupboard  while  Toft  replaced 
the  broken  glass.  This  done,  under  her  unflagging  supervision,  the 
model  was  replaced;  fourpcncc  changed  hands,  and  the  glacier 
went  his  way,  saying,  as  he  made  his  exit: — "That  was  a  ebouse. 


But  Toft  was  the  only  person  who  saw  the  likeness;  or,  at  any 
rate,  who  confessed  to  seeing  it.     It  is,  of  course,  not  at  logger- 
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heads  with  human  nature,  that  others  saw  it  too,  but  kept  the  dis- 
covery to  themselves.  It  was  so  out  of  the  question  that  the  re- 
semblance should  exist,  that  the  fact  that  it  did  stood  condemned 
on  its  merits.  Therefore,  silence!  Another  possibility  is  that  the 
intensely  white  hair,  and  the  seeming  greater  age,  of  old  Maisie, 
had  more  than  their  due  weight  in  heading  off  speculation.  Old 
Phoebe's  teeth,  too,  made  a  much  better  show  than  her  sister's. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  person  most  concerned,  Ruth 
Thrale  herself,  remained  absolutely  blind  to  a  fact  which  might 
have  struck  her  had  she  not  been  intensely  familiar  with  her  re- 
puted mother's  face.  The  features  of  every  day  were  things 
per  se,  not  capable  of  comparison  with  casual  extramural  sam- 
ples.   They  never  are,  within  family  walls. 

That  this  was  no  mere  inertness  of  observation,  but  a  good 
strong  opacity  of  vision,  was  clear  when,  after  leaving  the  con- 
valescent Toby  to  dreams  of  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  victorious  encounters,  she  roused  her  old  visitor  to  bring 
her  into  supper. 

"  There  now ! — it  is  strange  that  I  should  have  company  to- 
night. I  never  thought  to  have  the  luck,  yesterday,  when  you  were 
giving  me  my  tea,  Mrs.  .  .  ."  She  stopped  on  the  name,  and 
supplied  a  cup  thereof — supper  was  a  mixed  meal  at  Strides  Cot- 
tage— then  continued : — "  That  brings  to  mind  to  ask  you,  whether 
little  Davy  is  in  the  right  of  it  when  he  writes  your  name  *  Pic- 
ture'? ...  Is  he  not,  mayhap,  calling  you  out  of  your  name, 
childlike?" 

"  But  of  course  he  ia.  bless  his  little  heart !  My  name  is  Prich- 
ard.  P-r-i-c-h — Prich."  She  spelt  the  first  syllable,  to  make  sure 
no  t  got  in.  '*  The  Lady,  Qwen,  has  taken  it  of  him,  to  humour 
him  and  Dolly,  just  as  their  young  mouths  speak  it — ^Picture! 
But  it  isn't  Picture;  it's  Prichard."  Old  Maisie  felt  quite  men- 
dacious. She  seldom  had  to  state  so  roundly  that  her  assumed 
name  was  authentic.  Widow  Thrale  made  no  comment,  only  say- 
ing : — "  I  thought  the  child  had  made  *  Picture '  out  of  his  own 
head."  The  talk  scarcely  turned  on  the  name  for  more  than  a 
minute,  as  she  went  on  to  say : — "  Now  you  must  eat  some  sup- 
per, Mrs.  Prichard,  because  you  hardly  took  anything  for  dinner. 
And  see  what  a  ride  you  had ! "  She  went  on  to  make  appeals 
on  behalf  of  bacon,  eggs,  bloaters,  cold  mutton  and  so  on.  with 
only  a  very  small  response  from  the  old  lady,  who  seemed  to  live 
on  nothing.  A  compromise  was  effected,  the  latter  promising  to 
take  some  gruel  just  before  going  to  bed. 

Two  influences  were  at  work  to  keep  the  antecedents  of  either 
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out  of  the  juvereation.  OUi  Maisie  fought  shy  of  inquiries, 
whic-b  migl  have  produceil  oouiiter-iuqiii  ry  she  could  scan?d7 
have  met  Lj  silence;  and  Mrs.  Thrnle  shrank,  with  a  true  in- 
atinetive  delic&cy.  from  prjing  into  a  record  which  had  the  wonl 
poverty  so  legible  on  its  title-pnge,  and  signs  of  a  former  wtlt- 
bein/;  ^o  nsible  on  its  subject.  Besides,  how  about  Sapps  Conit 
and  Llnve's  uncle,  the  prizofighteri 

Shi'  felt  curiosity,  all  the  aamc.  However,  infomiatioti  m(|^t 
com<^,  unsought,  as  the  ground  thawed.  A  springlike  mildnese 
was  in  the  attnosphei  intance,  and  it  began  to  tell 

on  the  ice,  very  marl  t  enjoying  the  firelight;  can- 

dles  blown  out.  and  he  wood-blaze  making  sport 

with  Tisibility  on  thi.  cr — on  the  dominant  wiUow- 

pattem  of  the  lattfi  enc«s  of  polished  metal,  and 

precious    incidents  '    Bristol    porcelain ;    or    the 

pictorial  wealUi  of  lortrail  of  Lord  Nelson,  and 

the  British  Lion,  n  all  the  world  in  one  frame; 

to  say  nothing  (^  8ui  !one  Bible  prtnte,  doing  full 

justice  to  the  beards  iders,  and  the  biceps  of  Sara- 

son.  On  all  those,  and  prominently  on  the  sampler  worked  by 
Hephzibah  Marrablc,  1672.  a  ship-of-war  in  full  sail,  with  can- 
nons firing  off  wool  in  the  same  direction,  and  defeating  £he  Dutch 
Fleet,  presuninbly.    Perbajw  the  Duke  of  York's  flagship. 

The  two  bad  talked  of  many  things.  Of  the  great  bull-dog  who 
was  such  a  safeguard  against  thieves  that  they  never  felt  insecure 
at  night,  and  were  very  careless  in  conse<|Uence  about  bolts  and 
bars;  and  who  had  investigated  the  visitor  very  carefully  on  her 
first  arrival,  suspiciously,  but  seemed  now  to  have  given  her  his 
complete  sanction.  Of  the  eat  on  the  hearth  and  the  Family >at 
the  Towers — small  things  and  large;  but  with  a  great  satisfaction 
for  old  Maisie,  when  the  statement  was  made  with  absolute  confi- 
dence that  Mr.  Torrens,  who  was  said  to  be  the  man  of  her  young 
ladyship's  choice,  would  recover  his  eyesight.  Mrs.  Lamprey's 
version  of  Dr.  Nash's  pronouncement  was  conclusive,  and  was 
conscientiously  repeated,  without  e-taggeration ;  causing  heartfelt 
joy  to  old  Maisie,  with  a  tendency  to  consider  how  far  Mr.  Tor- 
rens deserved  his  good  fortune,  the  inonient  his  image  was  en- 
dowed with  eyesight.  That,  you  remember,  was  the  effect  of  Mrs. 
Lamprey's  first  communication  yestcrdaj-.  Then  Widow  Thrale 
had  read  a  letter  from  her  son  on  the  Agamemnon,  in  the  Black 
Sea,  cheerfully  forecasting  an  early  collapse  of  Russia  before  the 
prowess  of  the  Allies,  and  an  early  triumphant  return  of  the 
Fleet  with  unlimited  prize-money.     Old  Maisie  had  to  envy  per- 
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force  this  mother's  pride  in  this  son,  his  daring  and  his  chivalry, 
his  invincibility  by  foes,  his  generosity  to  the  poor  and  weak.  Her 
envy  was  forced  from  her — how  could  it  have  been  otherwise? — 
but  her  love  came  with  it.  All  her  heart  went  out  to  the  sweet, 
proud,  contented  face  as  the  firelight  played  on  it,  and  made  the 
treasured  letter  visible  to  its  reader.  Then  she  had  listened  to 
particulars  of  the  other  son,  in  the  Baltic,  of  whom  his  mother  was 
temperately  proud,  not  rising  to  her  previous  enthusiasm.  He 
had,  however,  been  in  action;  that  was  his  strong  point,  at 
present.  By  that  time  Mrs.  Thrale's  domestic  record  only  needed 
a  word  or  two  about  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Costrell,  to  be  complete 
for  its  purpose,  a  tentative  enlightenment  of  its  hearer,  which 
might  induce  counter-revelation.  But  the  old  lady  did  not  respond, 
clinging  rather  to  inquiry  about  her  informant's  affairs.  For 
which  the  latter  did  not  blame  her,  for  who  could  say  what  reasons 
she  might  have  for  her  reticence.  At  any  rate,  she  would  not  try 
to  break  through  it. 

All  this  talk,  by  the  comfortable  fireside,  was  nourishment  to 
the  growing  germ  of  old  Maisie's  affection  for  this  chance  ac- 
quaintance of  a  day.  Her  faith  in  all  her  surroundings — her 
Guardian  Angel  apart — had  been  sadly  shaken  by  the  expression 
**  plaguy  old  cat."  This  woman  could  be  rdied  upon,  she  was 
sure.  She  could  not  be  disappointed  in  her — how  could  she  doubt 
it?  Whether  their  unknown  kinship  was  a  mysterious  help  to 
this  confidence  is  a  question  easy  to  ask.  The  story  makes  no 
attempt  to  answer  it. 

A  bad  disappointment  was  pending,  however.  After  some  chance 
references  to  "  mother,"  her  great  vigour  in  spite  of  her  eighty 
years,  the  dintanees  she  could  walk,  and  so  on — and  some  notes 
about  neighbours — Farmer  Jones's  Bull,  mentioned  as  a  local 
celebrity,  naturally  led  back  to  Dave. 

"  The  dear  boy  was  never  tired  of  telling  about  that  Bull," 
said  old  Maisie.  ^^I  thought  perhaps  he  made  up  a  little  as  he 
went,  for  children  will.  Was  it  all  true  he  told  me  about  how  he 
wasn't  afraid  to  go  up  close,  and  the  Bull  was  good  and  quiet  ? " 

**  Quite  true,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale.  **  Only  we  would  never 
have  given  permission,  me  and  mother,  only  we  knew  the  animal 
by  his  character.  He  cannot  abide  grown  men,  and  lie's  not  to  be 
trusted  with  women  and  little  girls.  But  little  boys  may  pat  him, 
and  no  offence  given.    It  was  all  quite  true." 

*•  Well,  now! — that  is  very  nice  to  know.  Was  it  true,  too, 
all  about  the  horses  and  the  whcelsacks,  and  the  water-cart?" 

''Of  course! — oh  yes,  of  course  it  wasl    That  was  our  model 
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Only  it  should  not  hare  been  whwlsBcks.  Wheat  eacksl 
watercart! — he  meant  walfr-icheel.  Bless  the  child! — ^he'd  got  il 
bU  to|isy-turaed.  There's  the  model  on  tlie  niflnlel-ahelf,  with  the 
cloth  over  it.  I'll  take  it  oS  tu  show  you.  That  won't  io 
any  harm.  I  only  covered  it  eo  that  »o  one  should  tou(A  tbf 
glass.  Because  Ben  Toft  aaid  the  putty  would  be  soft  for  a  ff* 
days."  A  small  bead-worked  tablceloth,  thick  and  protective,  had 
been   wrapped   round  the  model. 

\Vi<li.>\v  Thralc  rpl'"!!*"^  '1^  '■""'lies,  which  had  been  out  of 
enipKiyraent.     They  ery  good  light.    The  old  Udl 

Wiis  just  heginiiing  with  so  much  talk.     But 

was  bound  to  see  ti  A.  Ms  presentment  of  which 

had  been  a  aouree  •'  Sapps  Court!     duat  fancjl 

Widow  Thrale  Ufte  the  chimney-shelf,  and  placed 

it  on  tile  table. 

"  ili>ther  ought  to  1,"  said  she,  disengaging  the 

covering,  "because  Is  leh  more' about  it   than  I  do. 

You  sw.  when  the  i  in  at  tlie  top  and  the  dodc- 

work  ia  wound  up,  tL.  id  the  sacks  go  up  and  down. 

and  iiiio  bi!s  Im  jjn.t.'nd  tiiey  are  taKinn  grist  tip  intu  liie  luft.  It 
was  working  quite  beautiful  when  mother  put  the  water  in  for 
Dave  to  see.  And  it  doesn't  go  out  of  order  by  standing;  for, 
the  last  time  before  that,  when  mother  set  it  going,  was  for  the 
sake  of  little  Robert  that  we  lost  wltcii  he  was  little  older  thaa 
Dave.    Such  a  many  years  it  seems  since  then!  .  .  .  What?" 

For  as  she  ejiatted  on  about  what  she  conceived  would  he  her 
visitor's  interest  in  the  model— Dave's  interest,  to  wit— she  had 
failed  to  hear  her  iinestion.  asked  in  n  tremulous  and  almost 
inaudible  voice :—"  Where  was  it.  the  mill'  .  .  .  Whose  mill!" 
A  re]>etition  of  it,  made  with  an  effort,  caused  her  to  look 
round. 

And  then  she  saw  that  old  Maisie's  breath  was  coming  fast, 
and  that  her  words  caught  in  it  and  became  gasps.  Her  conclu- 
sion was  immediate,  disconnecting  this  agitation  entirely  from 
the  sTihject  of  her  siieech.  The  old  lady  hod  got  upset  with  so 
much  excitement,  that  was  all.  Just  think  of  all  that  perturbation 
last  night,  and  the  journey  to-day!  At  her  time  of  life!  Besides, 
she  had  eaten  nothing. 

Evidently  the  proper  course  now  was  to  induce  her  to  go  to 
bed,  and  get  her  that  gruel,  which  she  had  promised  to  take,  "I 
am  sure  you  would  he  better  in  bed.  Mrs.  Priehard."  said  Mrs. 
Thrale.     "  Suppose  you   was    to  go   now,   and  I'll  get  you   your 
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Old  ICaisie  gave  way  at  once  to  the  guidance  of  a  persuasive 
hand,  but  held  to  her  question.    **  Whose  mill  was  it?  " 

**  My  grandfather's.  Take  care  of  the  little  step  .  .  .  you  shall 
see  it  again  to-morrow  hy  daylight  Bed^s  the  place  for  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Prichard.    Why — see! — ^you  are  shaking  all  over." 

So  she  was,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  retard  operations. 
The  old  white  head  was  soon  on  its  pillow,  but  the  old  white 
face  was  unusually  flushed.  And  the  voice  was  quite  tremulous 
that  said,  inexplicably : — **  How  came  your  grandfather  to  be  the 
owner  of  that  mill!" 

Even  a  younger  and  stronger  person  than  old  Maisic  might 
have  lost  head  to  the  extent  of  not  seeing  that  the  best  thing 
to  say  was: — ^**  I  have  seen  this  model  before.  I  knew  it  in  my 
childhood."  But  so  dumfoundered  was  she  by  what  had  been  so 
suddenly  sprung  upon  her  that  she  could  not  have  thought  of  any 
right  thing  to  say,  to  save  her  life. 

And  how  could  Widow  Thralc  discern  anything  in  what  she 
did  say  but  the  effect  of  fatigue,  excitement,  and  underfeeding 
on  an  octogenarian;  probably  older,  and  certainly  weaker,  than 
her  mother?  How  came  her  grandfather  to  be  the  owner  of 
Darenth  Mill,  indeed!  Well! — she  could  pet  Dr.  Nash  round  at 
half  an  hour's  notice;  that  was  one  consolation.  Meanwhile, 
could  she  seriously  answer  such  an  inquiry'^  Indeed  she  scarcely 
recognised  that  it  was  an  inquiry.    It  was  a  Hymptom. 

She  spoke  to  the  old  head  on  the  pillow,  with  eyes  closed  now. 
"  Would  you  dislike  it  very  much,  ma'am,  if  I  was  to  put  one 
spoonful  of  brandy  in  the  gruol?  There  is  brandy  without  send- 
ing for  it,  because  of  invalids." 

"Thank  you,  1  think  no  brandy.  It  isn't  good  for  me.  .  .  . 
But  I  like  to  have  the  gruel,  you  know."  She  would  not  unsay 
the  gruel,  because  she  was  sure  this  kind-hearted  woman  would 
take  pleasure  in  getting  it  for  her.     Not  that  she  wanted  it. 

Widow  Thrale  went  back  to  the  kitchen  to  see  to  the  gruel. 
She  was  absolutely  free  from  any  thought  of  the  model,  in  relation 
to  the  old  lady's  indisposition,  or  collapse,  whichever  it  was. 
Lord  Nelson  himself,  on  the  wall,  was  not  more  completely  de- 
tached from  it.  While  the  gruel  was  arriving  at  maturity,  she 
wrapped  the  covering  again  carefully  over  the  mill  and  the  wheel- 
sacks  and  the  water-cart,  and  Muggeridge,  and  replaced  it  on  the 
chimney-shelf. 

Left  alone,  old  Maisie.  no  longer  seeing  the  model  before  her, 
began  to  waver  about  the  reality  of  the  whole  occurrence.  Might 
it  not  have  been  a  dream,  a  delusion;  at  least,  an  exaggeration! 
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There  wag  a  model,  with  horses,  and  a  waggon — yes!  Bat  ww 
she  quite  sure  it  was  her  old  mill— her  fatfier's?  How  eouM 
flhe  be  sure  of  anything,  when  it  was  oil  so  long  ago?  Espec-iikllf 
whei]  her  pulse  was  thumping,  like  this.  Besides,  there  was  a 
distin<.-t  fact  that  told  against  the  identity  of  this  model  and  tiw 
one  it  was  so  bewilderingly  like;  to  wit — the  size  of  iL  Tfail 
old  niodel  of  sixty  years  ago  was  twiee  the  size  of  this.  She  knev 
that,  lieeause  she  could  remember  her  own  hand  on  it.  flat  at  lint 
top.  Her  hand  and  **' — '■"'"  * — •'■?r! — she  remembered  the  in- 
cident plainly. 

Here  was  Mrs.  T  the  gruel.     How  dear  and 

kind    she  wasl     But  ught  kept  creeping  into  old 

Maiaic's  miDd.     Was  lad  she  not  said  that  it  wu 

her  erandfather'a  mili  mid  iiot  be  true.    If  she  bad 

said  great-uncle.  .  .  .  that  have  made  it  any  bet- 

ter!   On  reflection,  cei  or  her  father  had  had  neither 

brother  nor  sister.     It  to  put  speculation  aside  and 

accept  the  gruel. 

Shr  made  one  or  two  8..„„. i,jts  to  recur  to  the  mill.    But 

her  hostess  made  no  rpspoiise;  merely  discouraged  convorsatioa 
on  every  topic.  Mrs.  Prichard  had  better  not  talk  any  more. 
The  thing  for  her  to  do  was  to  take  her  pruel  and  go  to  sleep. 
Perhaps  it  was.  A  reaction  of  fatigue  added  powerful  ai^uments 
on  the  same  side,  and  she  ivns  fnin  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

She  must  have  slept  for  over  six  liours.  for  when  the  sudden 
sound  of  an  early  bird  awakened  her  the  dawn  was  creeping  into 
the  house.  The  window  of  her  own  room  was  shuttered  and  cur- 
tained, but  she  saw  a  line  of  daylight  under  the  door.  No  one 
was  moving  yet.  She  instantly  remembered  all  the  events  she  had 
gone  to  sleep  upon;  the  recolleetion  of  the  mill-model  In  partieular 
rushing  at  her  aggressively,  almost  pro<liieing  physical  pain,  like 
a  blow.  She  knew  there  was  nnotlicr  pain  to  pome  behind  it.  as 
soon  as  her  ideas  became  colleeted.  Yes — there  it  was!  This 
dear  lovable  woman  whom  she  had  been  so  g!a<l  of.  after  the  du- 
plicity of  those  f^ervnnts  at  the  Towers,  wiis  as  untrustworthy  as 
they,  and  the  wliole  world  was  a  eheat!  How  else  eould  it  be. 
when  she  had  heard  her  with  her  own  ears  say  that  that  mill  had 
belonged  to  her  grandfather? 

She  lay  and  chafed,  a  helpless  nervous  system  dominated  by 
a  cruel  idea.  Was  there  no  way  out?  Only  one — that  she  her- 
self had  been  duped  by  her  own  imagination.  But  then,  how  was 
that  possible?  Unless,  indeed,  s^lie  was  taking  leave  of  her  senses. 
Because,  even  supposing  that  she  could  fancy  that  another  model 
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of  another  mill  could  deceive  her  by  a  chance  likeness;  how  about 
those  two  tiny  figures  of  little  girls  in  white  bonnets  and  lilac 
frocks?  Oh,  that  she  could  but  prove  them  phantoms  of  an 
imagination  stimulated  by  the  first  seeming  identity  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  water-wheel!  After  all,  all  water-mills  were  much 
alike.  Yes,  the  chances  were  large  that  she  had  cheated  herself. 
But  certainty— certainty — that  was  what  she  wanted.  She  felt 
aick  with  the  intensity  of  her  longing  for  finn  ground. 

Was  it  absolutely  impossible  that  she  should  see  for  herself 
now — nowf  She  sat  up  in  bed,  looking  longingly  at  the  growing 
light  of  the  doorslip.  After  all,  the  model  was  but  six  paces  be- 
yond it,  at  the  very  most.  She  would  be  back  in  bed  in  three  min< 
ute&,  and  no  harm  done.    No  need  for  a  candle,  with  the  light. 

The  bird  outside  said  again  the  thing  he  had  said  before,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  like :  "  Yes — do  it."  She  got  out  of  bed  and 
found  her  slippers  easily;  then  a  warm  overall  of  Owen's  pro- 
viding. Never  since  her  impoverishment  had  she  worn  such  good 
clothes. 

Her  feet  might  fail  her — they  had  done  so  before  now.  But  she 
would  soon  find  out,  and  would  keep  near  the  bed  till  she  felt  con- 
fidence. .  .  .     Oh  yes — they  would  be  all  right! 

The  door-hasp  shrieked  like  a  mandrake — as  door-hasps  do,  in 
silence — but  waked  no  one,  apparently.  There  was  the  kitchen- 
door  at  the  end  of  the  brick-paved  lobby,  letting  through  dawn^s 
first  decision  about  the  b<^ginning  of  the  day.  Old  Maisie  went 
cautiously  over  the  herring-bone<l  pavement,  with  a  hand  against 
the  wall  for  steadiness.  This  door  before  her  had  an  old-fashioned 
latch.    It  would  not  shriek,  but  it  might  clicket. 

Only  a  very  little  more,  and  then  she  was  in  the  kitchen! 

There  was  more  light  than  she  had  expected,  for  one  of  the 
windows  was  not  only  shutterless,  but  without  either  blind  or 
curtain.  She  was  not  surprised,  for  she  remembered  what  her 
hostess  had  said  about  the  housedog,  and  security  from  thieves. 
That  was  a  source  of  alarm,  for  one  short  moment.  Might  he 
not  hear  her,  and  bark?  Then  a  touch  of  a  cold  nose,  exploring 
her  feet,  an8were<l  the  question.  He  had  heard  her,  and  he  would 
not  bark.  He  seemed  to  decide  that  there  was  no  cause  for  active 
intervention,  and  returned  to  his  quarters,  wherever  they  were. 

But  where  was  the  sought-for  model?  Not  on  the  table  where 
she  saw  it  yesterday;  the  table  was  blank,  but  for  the  chrysan- 
themunus  in  a  pot  of  water  in  the  middle.  On  the  chimney-piece 
then,  back  in  its  place,  rather  high  up — there  it  was,  to  be  sure! 
But  such  a  disapi>ointment  I    She  could  have  seen  it  there,  though 
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it  was  rat  out  of  reach  for  her  eyesight.  But  alas  I — it  was 
wrui>i>e(l  u,  igain  in  that  cloth.  It  waa  a  grievous  disappoint- 
Perhaps  ahe  might  contrive  to  see  n  little  behind  it,  by  pulhnf; 
it  aside.  Yes— there !— she  could  reach  it,  at  any  rate.  But  lu 
pull  it  aside  was  quite  another  matter.  Ita  texture  was  pn>- 
hibitive.  Fancy  a  strip  of  coeoanut  matting,  with  an  uneom- 
proniisiug  selvage,  wrapped  round  a  box  of  Its  own  width,  with 
its  free  end  imcf—  •'—  ' — '  '^' —  -onipare  the  rigidity  of  bead- 
work  and  cocoauni  .  Mition  was  hopeless.  It  «u 
quite  beyond  her  str  t  down,  and  she  would  hare 
been  afraid  to  do  Jt  favourable  cireuiustaiiceB 
imaginable. 

Quite  hopeleaal    B  '  thing  she  might  satis^  her- 

self of — the  relative  i  hiiiiil  and  the  case.     Tea — 

by  just  standing  on  fender  to  gain  tlw  requiute 

four  inches,  ahe  couii  hands  over  the  top,  length 

for  length,  and  the  fini  not  meet,  any  more  than  hen 

met  Phiebe'a  when  their  iroc-K-eimB  nerc  fln^^h  with  the  edge  of  U't    ' 
father's  old  mode),  all  thoHO  years  and  years  ago.     Because  her 
mind  was  striving  to  discredit  the  authenticity  of  this  one. 

iSlowly  and  cautiously,  for  rheumatism  had  its  say  in  the  mat- 
ter, slie  got  a  safe  foothold  on  the  fender  and  her  hands  up  tc 
the  top.  measuring.  See  there!  Kxactly  as  she  had  foretold — 
half  the  size!  Khe  knew  she  could  :'.ot  he  mistaken  about  the 
frock-euff».  and  no  fur  from  the  hnger-tips  meeting,  with  the 
two  middle  fingers  hii-kering  a  tittle  about  their  rights,  there 
was  an  overlap  as  far  as  the  seeojid  joint.  The  hands  had  grown 
a  little  since  those  days,  no  doubt,  hut  not  to  that  extent.  She 
tried  them  both  ways  to  make  sure,  left  on  right,  and  right  on 
left,  lest  she  should  be  deceiving  herself.  She  was  quite  unnerved 
with  Bclf-mistrust,  but  so  taken  up  with  avoiding  a  mismeasurc 
mcnt  now,  that  she  could  not  sift  that  question  of  the  hands' 
growth. 

Probably  everyone  has  detected  outrogeons  errors  in  his  own 
answers  to  hia  own  ijueslion: — How  old  was  1  when  this,  that, 
or  the  other  happened  ^—errors  always  in  the  direction  of  exag- 
geration of  age.  The  idea  in  old  Maisie's  mind,  that  ahe  and 
Plwebe  were  at  least  grown  girls.  wa«  an  utter  delusion.  Mere 
six-year-olds  iit  the  best!  The  two  hands,  that  she  remembered, 
were  the  hands  of  babies,  and  the  incident  had  happened  over 
seventy  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

A  QUIET  RAILWAY-STATION.  ONE  PASSENGER,  AND  A  SHAKEDOWN  AT 
MOORE'S.  the  CONVICT  DAVERILL's  search  for  his  MOTHER. 
GRANNY  MARRABLe's  READING  OF  ^'  PILGRIM's  PROGRESS."  A  MAN  ON 
A  STILE.  SOME  MEMORIES  OF  NORFOLK  ISLAND.  A  FINGER- JOINT. 
AN  OATH  ADMINISTERED  BY  AN  AMATEUR,  WITHOUT  A  TESTAMENT. 
HOW  DAVERILL  SPOKE  HIS  NAME  TWICE,  AND  THE  FIRST  TIME  UN- 
DID THE  SECOND.  OFF  THROUGH  A  HEDGE,  FOLLOWED  BY  A  RE- 
SPECTABLE MAN.  HOW  OLD  PHOEBE  FOUND  AN  ENIGMA  IN  HER 
POCKET 

In  those  days  the  great  main  lines  of  railway  were  liable  to  long 
silences  in  the  night.  At  the  smaller  stations  particularly,  after 
the  last  train  up  and  the  last  train  down  had  passed  without  kill- 
ing somebody  at  a  level  crossing,  or  leaving  you  behind  because 
you  thought  it  was  sure  to  be  late,  and  presumed  upon  that  cer- 
tainty, an  almost  holy  calm  would  reign  for  hours,  and  those 
really  ill-used  things,  the  sleepers,  seemed  to  have  a  chance  at 
last.  For  after  being  baffled  all  day  by  intermittent  rushing  fiends, 
and  unwarrantable  shuntings  to  and  fro,  and  droppings  of  sudden 
red-hot  clinkers  on  their  counterpanes,  an  inexplicable  click  or  two 
— apparently  due  to  fidgety  buirs-oycs  desirous  of  change — could 
scarcely  be  accounted  a  disturbance. 

No  station  in  the  world  was  more  primevally  still  than  Qrantley 
Thorpe,  after  the  down  three-thirty  express — the  train  that  crossed 
the  three-fifteen  that  carried  Gwen  to  London — had  stopped,  that 
the  word  of  Bradshaw  should  be  fulfilled ;  had  deposited  the  small- 
est conceivable  number  of  passengers,  and  wondered,  perhaps, 
why  remaindermen  in  the  carriages  always  put  their  heads  out 
to  ask  what  station  this  was.  On  this  particular  occasion,  Brad- 
shaw scored,  for  the  down  train  entered  the  station  three  minutes 
after  the  up  train  departed,  twelve  minutes  behind.  Then  the  lit- 
tle station  turned  off  lights,  locked  up  doors  of  offices  and  lids 
of  boxes,  and  went  to  bed.  All  but  a  signalman,  in  a  box  on  a 
pole. 

There  was  one  passenger,  not  a  prepossessing  one,  who  seemed 
morose.  His  only  luggage  was  a  small  handbag,  and  that  was 
against  him.  It  is  not  an  imlictable  offence  to  have  no  luggage, 
but  if  a  referendum  were  taken  from  railway-porters,  it  would 
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be.      However,  this  man   was.  after  all.   a   tlimi-ela 
so  perhaps  he  was  excusable  for  corrj'ing  that  bag. 

"  1  suppose,"  said  he,  surrenderiiig  hia  tieket,  "  it's  tii>  psrt  H 
your  duty  to  teU  a  cove  where  ho  can  get  a  sleep  for  half  a  ugll 
Ton  ain't  paid  for  it."     Whether  this  was  etiurlishncEs,  or  a  ii 
of  humour,  was  not  clear,  from  the  tone. 

Sauilys,  the  station-master,  one  of  the  most  good-humoured  dC 
morlals.  preferred  the  latter  interpretation.  "  It  don't  ndd  to  am 
salary,  but  it  ought  to.  Very  obliging  we  are,  in  th<we  paris! 
How  much  do  you  h 

The  man  drew  fron  rcsumably.  the  fund  he  hal 

to  rely  upon,  and  appei  ,  with  dissutiafaetiou.    "  T*a 

and  a  kick ! "  said  he.  the  tizzy,  for  sheets."    Tte 

moHtit  he  would  lay  o  kick,  provided  that  his  I 

was  fumishod  with  b1  1,  with  a  growl,  that  he  «m 

not  poing  to  he  put  ol  ig,  this  time.     The  adjectin 

he  usetl  to  qualify  th>  showed  that  bis  expcriencci 

ha<j  been  peculiar,  ant^ 

"  You  might  ask  at  sa  on  your  left  where  you  s 

yonder  light.  Show  your  money  tirst.  and  offer  to  pay  in  sdvan'e 
Cash  first,  sleep  afterwards.  There's  someone  sitting  up,  or  tbcj 
wouldn't  show  a  light,  .  .  .  Here,  Tommy,  you're  going  that 
way.  You  p'int  him  out  Jloore's,"  Thus  the  station -master, 
who  then  departed  alonj;  o  griivol  path,  through  a  wiekel-gsie- 
It  Icil  to  liis  private  re-^iiloiii'i>,  «liich  was  keeping  up  its  :=pirit-- 
behjnd  a  ,«n;jjll  groi'e  of  suiil!i.ivi-r,-i  whieh  were  not  keeping  up 
theirs.  They  had  been  once  the  aihniration  of  passing  trains,  with 
a  bank  of  greensward  below  them  with  "Orantley  Thorpe'"  on 
it  in  flints,  in  very  large  caps.;  and  new  thoy  wore  on  the  brink 
of  their  graves  in  the  earth  so  chilly,  and  didn't  seem  resigned. 

Tommy  the  porter  did  not  relish  his  companion,  evidently,  as 
he  walked  on.  a  pace  ahead,  along  the  rond  that  led  to  the  village, 
lie  never  said  a  word,  and  seemed  justified  in  outstripping  that 
slow.  lurching,  indeseribable  paeo,  which  was  not  lameness,  in 
order  to  stimulate  it  by  example. 

"  Yarnder's  Mower's."'  said  Tommy.  no<ldinR  towards  a  small 
pothouse  down  a  blind  alley.  "You  wo'iint  find  nowat  to  steal 
there,  at  Mover's.'' 

"  What  the  Hell  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  me' an— is  that  what  .vou'ro  asking?''    Raised  voice. 

"  Ah — what  do  you  mean  by  '  steal '  l  " 

"Just  what  a  sn'ay!     What  do  lliey  me'an  in  London?" 

"  London's  a  large  place — too  large  for  this  time  o'  night    You 
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come  along  there  one  o'  these  days,  and  you'll  find  out  what  they 
mean."  He  sketched  the  hehaviour  of  Londoners  towards  rustic 
visitors  untruthfully — if  our  experience  can  be  relied  on — and  in 
terms  open  to  censure ;  ending  up ; — "  You'll  find  what  they'll  do, 
fast  enough!  Just  you  show  up  there,  one  o'  these  fine  days." 
He  had  only  warped  the  subject  thus  in  order  to  introduce  the 
idea  of  a  humiliating  and  degrading  chastisement,  as  an  insult 
to  his  hearer. 

He  vanishes  from  the  story  at  this  ^point,  in  a  discharge  of 
Parthian  shafts  by  Tommy  the  young  railwayman,  not  very  en- 
ergetically returned,  as  if  he  thought  the  contest  not  worth  pro- 
longing. Vanishes,  that  is  to  say,  unless  he  was  the  same  man 
who  spoke  with  Mrs.  Kcziah  Solmes  at  about  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  in  the  road  close  by  the  Banger's  Cottage,  close 
to  where  the  grey  mare  started  on  her  forty-first  mile,  yesterday. 
If  this  person  spoke  truth  when  he  said  he  had  come  from  a  sta- 
tion much  farther  off  than  Grantley  Thorpe,  he  was  not  the  same 
man.    Otherwise,  the  witnesses  agreed  in  their  description  of  him. 

Mrs.  Solmes's  testimony  was  that  a  man  in  rough  grey  suit 
— frieze  or  homespun — addressed  her  while  she  was  looking  out 
for  the  mail-cart,  with  possible  letters,  and  asked  to  be  directed 
to  Ancester  Towers;  which  is,  at  this  point,  invisible  from  the 
road.  She  suspected  him  at  first  of  being  a  vagrant  of  some 
new  sort — then  of  mere  eccentricity.  For  plenty  of  eccentrics 
came  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Towers.  She  had  surmised  that  his 
object  was  to  do  so»  and  had  told  him,  that  as  the  family  were 
away,  strangers  could  be  admitted  by  orders  obtainable  of  Kiffin 
and  Clewby,  his  lordship  the  Earl's  agents  at  Grantley.  He  then 
told  her  that  he  had  walked  over  from  Bridgport,  where  the  Earl 
had  no  agent.  Tie  did  not  wish  to  go  over  the  Towers,  but  to 
inquire  for  a  party  he  was  anxious  to  see;  an  old  party  by  the 
name  of  Prichard.  That  was,  he  said,  his  own  name,  and  she 
was  a  relation  of  his — in  fact,  his  mother.  He  had  not  seen  her 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  his  coming  would  be  a  bit  of  a  sur- 
prise. He  had  been  away  in  the  Colonies,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  play  the  part  of  a  dutiful  son.  but  by  no  choice  of  his 
own.  Coming  back  to  England,  his  first  thought  had  been  to 
seek  out  the  old  lady,  "  at  the  old  address."  But  there  he  found 
the  house  had  fallen  down,  and  she  was  gone  away  temporary, 
only  she  could  be  heard  of  at  Ancester  Towers  in  Boccstershire. 

Mrs.  Keziah  was  so  touched  by  this  tale  of  filial  affection,  that 
she  nipped  in  the  bud  a  sprouting  conviction  that  the  man  was 
no  better  than  he — and  others — should  be.    She  \ii\/&T«&\ft^  \kKw*^ 
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at  once.  "  m  wo'ant  need  to  ask  at  tlio  Towers,  maater,"  BaiA 
she.  "  I  ci_  tell  you  all  they  can,  up  there.  And  vpfy  like  ■ 
bit  nioro.  T  e  old  dame  she's  gone  away  with  my  cousin,  marbc 
an  hour  ago — may  be  more.  She'll  ta'afc  she  lo  her  mother's  nt 
Chofltijii,  and  if  yc  keep  along  tlie  straight  road  for  Grantley  till 
ye  ooine  to  aign-po'ast,  sayuii'  '  To  Dessiiigtoa  and  Chorlton,' 
then  unother  three-qua'artera  of  an  'oor  'II  ta'ak  ye  there,  easy." 

The  dutiful  son  looked  disappointed,  but  did  not  lose  his  equable 
and  not  unpleasant  "—"—>•  "  i  *i"night  I  was  nigher  my  jour- 
ney's end  than  that.  ;,  '"  I  was  looking  forward 
to  the  old  lady  givi  f  breakfast.  .  .  .  But  don't 
you  mind  me!  I'll  c  a  bit  of  bread  coming  along 
from  firidgport,  .  .  t  I  should  have  said."  For 
he  hud  begun  to  say 

Even  if  Mrs.  Soli  on  the  point  of  offering  rest 

and  refreshment,  this  e  need  of  it  would  have  sug- 

gestod  that  she  ahouli  all,  was  he  not  the  eon  of 

that  ni<-e  old  soul  her  irale  had  taken  sueh  a  fancy 

to?     If  she  came  aerot^  .__.. „,.,,  herself,  how  should  she  Io<Jc 

her  in  the  face,  after  lettiiiR  her  toil-worn  sou  add  live  miles  to 
seven,  on  an  all  but  empty  stomach.  Of  course,  she  immediately 
asked  him  in,  going  on  ajiead  of  him  to  explain  him  to  her  hua- 
band,  who  looked  rather  narrowly  at  the  newcomer,  hut  could  not 
interpose  ui>on  a  slice  of  cold  beef  and  a  glass  of  ale,  especially 
as  it  seemed  to  be  unasked  for,  however  welcome. 

"'Tis  a  tidy  step  afoot  from  Bridgport  Ra'aby,  afower  break- 
fast," said  old  Stephen,  keeiiing  his  eye.  nevertheless,  on  the  man's 
face,  with  only  a  hulf-ivelcome  on  his  own.  "But  eome  ye  in, 
and  the  missus  '11  cast  an  eye  rouml  the  larder  for  ye.  You  be  a 
stra-anger  in  these  parts,  I  take  it." 

The  beef  and  ale  seemed  very  welcome,  and  the  man  was  talka- 
tive- Did  his  hosts  know  Mrs.  Prichard  personally  ?  Only  just  seen 
hct — was  that  it?  She  must  bo  gone  vor>*  grey  by  now;  why — she 
was  going  that  way  when  he  saw  her  last,  years  ago.  He  never 
said  how  many  .years.  He  couldn't  say  her  age  to  a  nicety,  but 
she  must  be  well  on  towards  eighty.  However  did  she  come  to 
be  at  the  country  seat  of  the  great  Earl  of  Ancester? — that  was 
what  puzzled  him. 

Mrs.  Solmes  could  not  tell  htm  everything,  but  she  had  a  good 
deal  to  tell.  The  old  lady  she  had  seen  was  verj-  grey  certainly, 
but  had  seemed  to  her  cousin  Ruth  Thrale,  who  had  tea  with 
her  yesterday,  quite  in  poKsession  of  her  faculties,  and — oh  dear 
jsal — able  to  get  about,  but  suSeriug  from  thuumatism.    But  then 
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just  think — ^nearly  eighty!  As  for  how  she  came  to  be  at  the 
Towers,  all  that  Mrs.  Solmes  knew  was  that  it  was  through  a 
sort  of  fancy  of  her  young  ladyship,  Lady  Owen  Rivers,  reputed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  ladies  in  England,  who  had 
brought  her  from  London  after  the  accident  already  referred  to, 
and  who  had  gone  away  by  the  night-train,  leaving  a  request 
to  her  cousin  Ruth  to  take  charge  of  her  till  her  return.  She 
could  have  repeated  all  she  Bad  heard  from  Mrs.  Thrale,  but 
scarcely  felt  authorised  to  do  so. 

One  im toward  incident  happened.  The  infant  Seth,  summoned 
to  show  himself,  stood  in  a  comer  and  pouted,  turned  red,  and 
became  intransigeant ;  finally,  when  peremptorily  told  to  go  and 
speak  to  the  gentleman,  shrank  from  and  glared  at  him;  only 
allowed  his  hand  to  be  taken  under  compulsion,  and  rushed  away 
when  released,  roaring  with  anger  or  terror,  or  both,  and  wiping 
the  touch  of  the  stranger  off  his  offended  hand.  This  was  entirely 
unlike  Seth,  whose  defects  of  character,  disobedience  to  Law  and 
Order,  and  love  of  destruction  for  its  own  sake,  were  qualified 
by  an  impassioned  affection  for  the  human  race,  causing  him  to 
attach  himself  to  that  race,  as  a  sort  of  rock-limpet,  and  even 
to  supersede  kisses  by  licks.  Ilis  aversion  to  this  man  was  a  new 
departure. 

He,  for  his  part,  expressed  his  sun^rise  at  Seth's  attitude. 
He  was  noted  in  his  part  of  the  world  for  his  tenderness  towards 
young  children.  His  circle  of  ao(iuaintanees  suffered  the  little 
ones  to  come  unto  him  contrary  to  what  you  might  have  thought, 
he  being  but  an  ugly  customer  to  look  at.  But  his  heart  was 
good — a  rough  diamond!  When  he  had  expressed  his  gratitude 
and  tramped  away  down  the  road,  after  carefully  writing  down 
the  address  '^  Strides  Cottage.  Chorlton "  and  the  names  of  its 
occupants,  old  Stephen  and  Keziah  looked  each  at  the  other,  as 
though  seeking  help  towards  a  good  opinion  of  this  man,  and 
seemed  to  get  none. 

Old  Granny  Marrable  always  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  away 
from  her  granddaughter  Maisie's,  because  her  presence  there  was 
BO  very  much  appreciated.  Her  great-grandson  also,  whose  charms 
were  developing  more  rapidly  than  is  ever  the  case  in  after-life, 
was  becoming  a  strong  attraction  to  her.  Moreover,  a  very  old 
friend  of  hers,  Mrs.  Naunton,  residing  a  short  mile  away,  at  I)e«- 
sington,  had  just  pulled  through  rheumatic  fever,  and  was  getting 
well  enough  to  be  read  to  out  of  "  Pilgrim's  Pro^tesi^" 

Thi^  afternoon,   however,   Mrs.   Naunton   A\A  uoX.  v^vix^  '^^ 
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enough  to  keep  awake  when  read  to,  even  for  Mr,  Greathesrt  to 
slay  Giant  Despair.  In  fact,  Urs.  Marrable  caught  her  snoring. 
and  read  the  rest  to  herself.  It  was  too  good  to  lose.  Whui  ' 
the  Giant  was  disposed  of  past  oil  recrudescence,  she  depsited 
for  her  return  journey  instead  of  waiting  for  her  grauddaughliir'j  i 
brolhiT-iu-law,  a  schoolboy  with  a  holiday,  to  come  and  sc-c  her 
liomc.  She  knew  he  would  come  by  the  short  cut.  across  the  6clds, 
60  she  took  that  way  to  intercept  him,  in  spite  of  the  atiles.  As 
a  rule  she  preferred 

Tiie  fields  were  v  hat  did  that  matter  f     How 

little  one  feels  the  old  familiar  pathway!     So 

one  ever  had  been  m  fields,  and  no  one  ever  would 

be.     Granny  Usrral  tb  confidence.     Nevertheless, 

had  she  had  her  ch  lave  preferred  tlie  loucline^ 

unalloyed  by  the  pr  a  on  the  Etite,  at  the  end  of 

Farmer  Naunton's  t  e.  if  only  because  she  antid- 

pnted  having  to  aak  lass.    For  be  seemed  to  have 

made  up  hia  mind  to  ;  if  approached  from  behind, 

at  aii.v  rate.  She  couiu  not  see  iiia  fui'e  or  hands,  only  his  out- 
liuc  ai^ainst  the  cold,  purple  distance,  with  a  red  ball  that  had 
been  the  sun  all  day.    "  Mi(>bt  I  trouble  you,  master? "  she  said. 

The  man  turned  his  head  just  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  his 
eyes,  under  tension,  to  see  the  speaker;  then  got  down,  more  de 
liberately  than  courteously,  on  his  own  side  of  the  stile.  '"  Come 
along,  missus,"  he  said.    "  Xcver  mind  legs.    Yours  ain't  my  sort 

Safe  in  the  next  field.  Granny  Marrable  turned  to  thank  him. 
But  not  before  she  had  put  three  or  four  yards  between  them. 
Not  that  she  anticipated  violence,  but  from  mere  dislike  of  what 
she  would  have  called  sauciness  in  a  boy,  but  which  was,  in  a  man 
of  bis  time  of  life,  sheer  brutal  rudeness.  ''  Thank  you  very  kindly, 
master!"  said  she.     ''Sorry  to  disturb  you!" 

He  ought  to  have  said  that  she  was  kiudly  welcome,  or  that 
he  was  very  happy,  but  he  said  neither,  only  looking  steadily  at 
her.     So  she  simply  turned  to  go  away. 

She  walked  as  far  as  the  middle  of  tlie  next  field,  not  sorry 
to  be  out  of  this  man's  re.ich;  and  rather  glad  that,  when  she 
was  within  it.  she  was  not  a  young  girl,  uii|>roteeted.  That  shows 
the  impression  he  had  given  her.  Also  that  bis  steady  look  was 
concentrating  to  a  glare  as  she  lost  sight  of  his  face,  and  that 
she  would  be  glad  when  slie  was  s\ire  she  had  seen  the  last  of  it 
She  walked  a  little  quicker  as  soon  as  she  thought  her  doing  so 
would  attract  no  notice. 
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"  Hi — missus  I  "  She  quickened  her  pace  as  the-  words — a  hoarse 
call — caught  her  up.  She  even  hoped  she  might  be  mistaken — ^had 
made  a  false  interpretation  of  some  entirely  different  sound;  not 
the  cawing  of  one  of  those  rooks — that  was  against  reason.  But 
it  might  have  been  a  dog's  bark  at  a  distance,  warped  by  imagina- 
tion. She  had  known  that  to  happen.  If  so,  it  would  come  again. 
She  stood  and  waited  quietly. 

It  came  again,  distinctly.  "  Hi — missus !  "  No  dog's  bark  that, 
but  that  man's  voice,  to  a  certainty,  nearer.  Then  again  "  Hi — 
missus  I "  nearer  still — almost  close — and  the  sound  of  his  feet. 
A  halting,  dot-and-go-one  pace;  not  lame,  but  irregular. 

She  was  a  courageous  old  woman,  was  old  Granny  Marrable. 
But  the  place  was  a  very  lonely  one,  and  .  .  .  Well — she  did  not 
mind  about  her  money !  It  was  her  treasured  old  gold  watch,  that 
her  first  husband  gave  her,  that  she  was  thinking  of .  .  .  . 

There! — what  a  fool  she  was,  to  get  into  such  a  taking  when, 
ten  to  one,  she  had  only  dropped  something,  and  he  was  running 
after  her  to  restore  it.    She  faced  about,  and  looked  full  at  him. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  he.  "  Take  a  good  look !  You've  seen  me  afore. 
No  hurry — easy  does  it !  "  His  voice  showed  such  entire  convic- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  such  a  complete  freedom  from  any- 
thing threatening  or  aggressive,  that  all  her  fear  left  her  at  once. 
It  was  a  mistake — nothing  worse! 

But  was  she  absolutely  sure,  without  her  glasses?  All  she  could 
see  was  that  the  face  was  that  of  a  hard  man,  close-cropped  and 
close-shaved,  square  and  firm  in  the  jaw.  Not  an  ugly  face,  but 
certainly  not  an  attractive  one.  "  I  think,  sir,"  she  said  concili- 
atorily,  "  you  have  mistook  me  for  someone  else.    I  am  sure." 

"  Maybe,  mother,"  said  he,  "  you'll  know  me  through  your 
glasses.  Got  'em  on  you?  .  .  .  Ah — that's  right!  Fish  'em  out 
of  your  pocket !  New !  "  As  the  old  lady  fitted  on  her  spectacles, 
which  she  only  used  for  near  objects  and  reading,  the  man  re- 
moved his  hat  and  stood  facing  her,  and  repeated  the  word  "  Now!  " 

So  absolutely  convinced  was  she  that  he  was  merely  under  a 
misconception,  that  she  was  really  only  putting  on  her  glasses  to 
humour  him,  and  crive  him  time  to  find  out  his  mistake.  The  fact 
that  he  had  addressed  her  as  "  mother "  counted  for  absolutely 
nothing.  Any  man  in  the  village  would  address  her  as  "  mother." 
as  often  as  not.  It  was  affectionate,  respectful,  conciliatory,  but 
by  no  means  a  claim  of  kinship.  The  word,  moreover,  had  a 
distinct  tendency  to  remove  her  dislike  of  the  speaker,  which  had 
not  vanished  with  her  fear  of  him,  now  quite  in  abeyance. 

'^  Indeed,   sir,"   said   she,   after  looking  carefully  at  his   face, 
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"  I  enimot  call  ;ou  to  mind.  I  c»nii»t  doubt  but  ynu  have  tskm 
me  fitr  some  other  person. "  Tbeii  sbc  fancied  tliat  mnnedung 
tbe  itinn  said,  half  to  himself,  was: — "  Thiit  cock  won't  tight." 

But  be  seemed,  she  thought,  to  warer  a  little,  loo.  Anil  hi»  rmce 
had  ni.it  its  first  confideDce,  as  it  said: — "Do  you  mean  tu  atf. 
mother,  that  you've  forgotten  my  face?    Mp  farel" 

The  familiar  word  "  mother  "  etill  meant  nothing  to  her — ■  ratte 
epithet!  Just  consider  the  discrcpaneiea  whose  reconciliatioQ 
alone  would  have  ma.'  .■     .  >   .     y^^p  gi,^  answered,  eone 

reiiC'wtd  of  trepidatio"  la  due  to  the  man's  earnest- 

ness, not  to  any  appi  ilaim.     "  I  am  telling  God's 

own  truth,  master,"  ive  never  set  eyes  npon  yt 

in  my  life,  and  if  I  e  known  it.    There  be  eorae 

mistake,  indeed."     T  -"  Whom — whom — might  jo 

take  mc  fori" 

TItc  man  raised  bis  it&bly  than  angrily.    "  What 

did  I  say  just  oowl—  English,  ain't  it?"    But  hi« 

words  bad  no  meanin]  as  nothing  in  tbeir  struetan 

to  ehiujge  her  acceptation  oi  mtr  ni..,j  "mothpr,"  as  an  apijslrpphe. 
Then.  i»  restwnsc  to  the  blnnk  unrecopcnition  of  her  face,  he  con- 
tinued:— "  What — still  i  I'm  not  kidding  myself,  by  God,  am 
I?  .  .  .  No — don't  you  try  it  on!  I  nin't  going  to  have  you  run- 
ning awny.     Not  yet  n  while.  .  .  .     Ab^would  you!" 

He  caught  her  by  the  wrist  to  cheek  her  half-shown  tendency 
to  turn  and  run ;  not.  as  sjic  thought,  from  a  malefactor,  but  a  mad- 
man. A  cry  for  help  was  stopped  by  a  change  in  hia  tone — possi- 
bly even  by  the  way  bis  liaiui  caught  her  wrist;  for.  though  strong, 
it  was  not  rough  or  ungentle.  Little  enough  force  was  needed  to 
detain  her,  and  no  more  was  used.  lie  was  mad,  clearly,  but  not 
ferocious.  "I'm  not  going  to  hurt  ye,  mother,"  said  he.  "But 
you  leave  your  eyes  on  me  a  minute,  and  see  if  I'm  a  liar."  He 
remained  with  bis  own  fixed  on  hers,  as  one  who  waits  impa- 
tiently for  what  he  knowH  must  come. 

But  no  recognition  followed.  In  vain  did  the  old  lady  attempt 
— and  perfectly  honestly — lo  detect  some  reminder  of  some  face 
seen  and  hitherto  forgotten,  in  the  hard  cold  eyes  and  thick -set  jaw, 
the  mouth-disfiguring  twist  which  flaweil  features,  which,  hand- 
some enough  in  themselves,  would  have  othenviso  gone  near  to 
compensate  a  repellent  countenance.  The  effort  was  the  moie 
hopeless  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  face  that,  once  seen,  might 
have  been  hard  to  forget.  After  complying  to  the  full  with  his 
suggestion  of  a  thorough  examination,  sbc  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge failure.    "  Indeeil  and  indeed,  sir,"  she  said,  "  mj  mem- 
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oiy  is  all  at  fault.  If  ever  I  saw  ye  in  my  life,  'tis  so  long  ago 
IVe  forgotten  it." 

"Ah — ^you  may  say  long  ago!"  The  madman — for  to  her  he 
was  one;  some  lunatic  at  large — seemed  to  choke  a  moment  over 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  then  it  came.  ^'  Twenty  years  and  more — 
ay! — ^twenty  years,  and  ^ve  over — and  most  of  the  time  in  Hell! 
Ah — ^run  away,  if  you  like — run  away  from  your  own  son  I "  He 
released  her  arm;  but  though  the  terror  had  come  back  twofold, 
she  would  not  run;  for  the  most  terrible  maniac  is  pitiful  as  well 
as  terrible,  and  her  pity  for  him  put  her  thoughts  on  calming  and 
conciliating  him.  He  went  on,  his  speech  breaking  through  some- 
thing that  choked  it  back  and  made  it  half  a  cry  in  the  end. 
**  Fourteen  years  of  quod — fourteen  years  of  prison-food — fourteen 
years  of  such  a  life  that  ♦  ♦  ♦  prayers,  Sundays,  and  the  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
parson  that  read  'em  was  as  good  as  a  holiday  I  Why — I  tell  you  I 
It  was  so  bad  the  lifers  would  try  it  on  again  and  again,  to  kill 
themselves,  and  were  only  kept  oif  of  doing  it  by  the  cat,  if  they 
missed  their  tip."  This  was  all  the  jargon  of  delirium  to  the 
terror-stricken  old  woman ;  it  may  be  clear  enough  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  with  what  followed.  "  1  tell  you  I  saw  the  man  that  got 
away  over  the  cliflF,  and  shattered  every  bone  in  his  body.  I  saw 
him  carried  out  o'  hospital  and  tied  up  and  flogged,  for  a  caution, 
till  the  blood  run  down  and  the  doctor  gave  the  word  stop."  He 
went  on  in  a  voluble  and  disjointed  way  to  tell  how  this  man  was 
"still  there!  There  where  your  son,  mother,  spent  fourteen  out 
of  these  twenty-five  long  years  past !  " 

But  the  more  he  said,  the  more  clear  was  it  to  Granny  Marrable 
that  he  was  an  escaped  lunatic.  There  was,  however,  in  all  this 
sheer  raving — as  she  counted  it — an  entire  absence  of  any  note 
of  personal  danger  to  herself.  Her  horror  of  him,  and  the  con- 
dition of  mind  that  his  words  made  plain,  remained;  her  appre- 
hension of  violence,  or  intimidation  to  make  her  surrender  valua- 
bles, had  given  place  to  pity  for  his  miserable  condition.  His  re- 
peated use  of  the  word  ^'  mother  "  had  a  reassuring  effect  almost, 
while  she  accounted  that  of  the  word  ''  son "  as  sheer  distem- 
perature  of  the  brain.  But  why  should  she  not  make  use  of  it  to 
divert  his  mind  from  the  terrible  current  of  thought,  whether  de- 
lusion or  memory,  into  which  he  had  fallen ?  "I  never  had  but 
one  son,  sir,"  she  said,  "  and  he  has  been  dead  twenty-three  years 
this  Christmas,  and  lies  buried  beside  his  father  in  Chorlton 
church." 

The  fugitive  convict — for  the  story  need  not  see  him  any  longer 
from  old  Phoebe's  point  of  view  only — face  to  face  with  such  a 
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quiet  jind  forcible  disclaimer  of  idmitit<r.  cciuld  not  but  be  eUg- 
gere.l.  fur  all  that  this  old  wonian'a  faoe  was  his  mother's;  or  rathu, 
was  till'  face  he  hod  imaged  to  himself  as  hers,  all  due  allowaace 
beiii(r  made — so  he  thought — for  change  from  sixtj-fiye  to  eight;. 
Probubly,  had  he  seeu  the  two  old  sistere  side  by  side,  he  would 
have  ('hosea  this  one  as  his  mother.  Her  eighty  was  much  oearei 
to  her  ^ixty  than  old  Muisie's.  She  was  no  beautiful  old  ahadoo. 
with  that  strange  plen^  of  perfectly  white  hair.  Time's  band  hail 
left  hers  merely  grey,  '     "        '  ist  the  lesser  citiantity  he  hail 

spari.'(I  her.    As  Dave  ticcd,  her  teeth  had  sufferrd 

much  less  than  hie  L  Altogether,  she  was  mar- 

vellously close  to  what  econception  of  "  Mrs.  Prich- 

ard  '■  had  been. 

It  is  easy  to  see  hi»  came  about.     After  he  left 

the  LoRpitahle  cottage  ,  he  had  walked  on  in  a  lei- 

surely way,  stopping  e  epenny,  J.  Hancock,''  to  add 

another  half-pint  to  ti  allowance  he  had  conaunied 

at  the  cottage.     This  .  ilf-pint.  and  took  an    hour; 

so  that  it  was  well  on  towiirus  tiic  early  November  sunset  before 
he  started  again  for  Chorlton.  J.  Ilaut'ock  had  warned  him  not 
to  go  rowund  by  t'  roo'ad,  but  to  avail  himself  of  the  cross-cut 
over  the  fields  to  Dessiiigton.  When  old  Phccbe  overtook  him,  he 
was  beginning  to  wonder,  as  he  sat  on  the  stile,  how  he  should 
introduce  himself  at  Strides  Cottage.  There  might  ho  men  there. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  had  seen  that  the  old  woman  who  had  dis- 
turbed his  cogitations,  must  be  his  mother!  How  could  there  be 
another  old  woman  so  like  her,  so  close  at  hand  ? 

Her  placid,  resolute,  convincing  denial  checkmated  his  powers 
of  thought.  As  is  often  the  case,  details  achieved  what  mere 
bald  asseveration  of  fact  would  have  failed  in.  The  eireumstan- 
tial  statement  that  her  son  lay  buried  beside  his  father  in  Chorlton 
Churchyard  corroborated  the  denial  past  reasonable  dispute.  But 
nothing  could  convince  his  eyesight,  while  his  reason  stood  aghast 
at  the  way  it  was  deceiving  him, 

"  Give  me  hold  of  your  tin,  missus."  he  said.  "  I  won't  call  you 
'mother.'  Left-hand.  .  .  .  Xo — I'm  not  going  for  to  hurt  you. 
Don't  you  be  frighteneii!  "  He  took  the  hand  that,  not  without 
renewed  trepidation  and  misgiving,  was  stretched  out  to  him,  and 
did  not  do  with  it  what  its  owner  expected.  For  her  mind,  fol- 
lowing his  action,  was  assigning  it  to  some  craze  of  Cheiromancy 
— what  she  would  have  called  Fortune-telling.  It  was  no  such 
thing. 

He  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  her  face,  but  holding  her  hand 
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in  his,  without  roughness,  felt  over  the  fingers  one  by  one,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  middle  finger.  He  took  his  time,  saying  nothing. 
At  last  he  relinquished  the  hand  abruptly,  and  spoke.  ''No — 
missus — you're  about  right.  You're  not  my  mother."  Then  he 
said: — ^**You11  excuse  me — ^half  a  minute  morel  Same  hand, 
please!"  Then  went  again  through  the  same  operation  of  feel- 
ing, and  dropped  it.  He  seemed  bewildered,  and  saner  in  bewil- 
derment than  in  assurance. 

Old  Phoebe  was  greatly  relieved  at  his  recognition  of  his  mis- 
take. "Was  it  something  in  the  hand  ye  knew  by,  master?"  she 
said  timidly.  For  she  did  not  feel  quite  safe  yet.  She  began 
walking  on,  tentatively. 

He  foUowed,  but  a  pace  behind — ^not  close  at  her  side.  "  Some- 
thing in  the  hand,"  said  he.  ''  That  was  it.  Belike  you  may  have 
seen,  one  time  or  other,  a  finger  cut  through  to  the  bone  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  she,  "  and  the  more's  the  pity  for  it !  My 
young  grandson  shut  his  finger  into  his  new  knife.  But  he's  in 
the  Crimea  now." 

Did  the  finger  heal  up  linable,  or  a  crotch  in  it  ? " 
It's  a  bit  crooked  still.    Only  they  say  it  won't  last  on  to  old 
age,  being  so  young  a  boy  at  the  time." 

"  Ah ! — ^that's  where  it  was.  My  mother  was  well  on  to  fifty 
when  I  gave  her  that  chop,  and  she  got  her  hooky  finger  for  life. 
All  the  ten  years  I  knew  it,  it  never  gave  out."  Old  Phoebe  said 
nothing.  Why  the  man  should  be  so  satisfied  with  this  finger  evi- 
dence she  did  not  see.  But  she  was  not  going  to  revive  his  doubts. 
She  kept  moving  on,  gradually  to  reach  the  road,  but  not  to  run 
from  him.  He  kept  near  her,  but  always  hanging  in  the  rear; 
80  that  she  could  not  go  quick  without  seeming  to  do  so. 

If  she  showed  willingness  to  talk  with  him,  he  might  follow 
quicker,  and  they  would  reach  the  road  sooner.  "  I'm  rarely  puz- 
rled,  master,"  she  said,  "  to  think  how  you  should  take  me  for  an- 
other person.    But  I  would  not  be  prying  to  know.  .  .  ." 

"  You  would  like  to  know  who  I  mistook  ye  for,  mayhap  ?  Well 
— ^111  tell  you  as  soon  as  not.  I  took  you  for  my  mother — ^just 
what  I  told  you !  She's  somewhere  down  in  these  parts — goes  by 
the  name  of  Prichard."  Old  Phoebe  wanted  to  know  why  she 
"went  by"  the  name — was  it  not  hers? — ^but  she  checked  a  mere 
curiosity.  "  Maybe  you  can  tell  me  where  *  Strides  Cottage '  is  f 
That's  whore  she  got  took  in.    So  I  understand." 

"  Oh  no ! — you  have  the  name  wrong,  for  certain.  My  house 
where  I  live  is  called  Strides  Cdttage.  There  be  no  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard there,  to  my  knowledge." 
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"  That's  tl;  name  told  to  me,  anyhow.  Mrs.  Pricli-anl,  of  Sapps 
Court,  Loudo. ." 

"  Now  who  ever  told  ye  such  a  tale  as  that?  I  know  now  who 
ye  mean,  master.  But  she's  not  at  Strides  Cottage.  She's  up  st 
the  Towera  " — rather  a  hushed  voice  here — "'  by  the  wish  and  per- 
mission of  her  young  ladyship,  Lady  Gwendolen,  and  well  catvd  ' 
for.  Ye  will  only  be  losing  your  time,  master,  to  be  locking  for 
her  at  Strides." 

The  convict  looked  -  "  -■  -■  jjj,^  which  on  ye  is  telling 
the   truth  ?-^ou  or  ft     That's  the  point."     He 

spoke  half  to  himaeL  d  his  voice,  speaking  direct 

to  hiT.     "  I  was  the-  back,  nigh  midday,  afore  I 

como  on  here.     She  ley  told  me," 

"  At  the  Towers— 

"  I  saw  no  Castle.  Icome  in  Castles.    The  partj 

at  the  house  off  the  .  'esiah — she  said  Mrs.  Pridj- 

ard  had  been  took  o&  her  cousin.  Widow — ^Wiilaw 

Thrale." 

"  Yes.  that  is  my  daiignter.     men   Keiiah  Solmes  knew?" 

"  She  talked  like  it.  She  said  her  cousin  and  Mrs.  PHchard 
had  gone  away  better  than  two  hours,  in  the  carrier's  cart.  So 
it  was  no  use  me  inquiring  for  her  at  the  Towers."  He  then  pro- 
duced the  scrap  of  pa|)er  on  which  he  had  scribbled  the  address. 
A  little  more  talk  showed  Granny  Marrable  all  the  story  knows — 
that  this  sudden  translation  of  her  old  rival  in  the  affections  of 
Dave  Wardle,  from  the  Towers  to  her  own  home,  had  been 
prompted  by  the  sudden  departure  «f  her  young  ladj'ship  for 
London.  The  fact  that  the  whole  thing  had  come  about  at  the 
bidding  of  "  Gwen  o'  the  Towers "  was  absolute,  final,  decisive 
as  to  its  entire  rectitude  and  expediency.  But  she  could  see  that 
this  strange  son  who  had  not  seen  his  mother  for  so  long  had 
identified  her  in  the  first  plausible  octogenarian  whom  he  chanced 
upon  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  he  was  getting  close  to  the  object 
of  his  search,  and  that  he  was  not  known  to  her  ladyship  at  all, 
while  his  proximity  was  probably  unsnspeeted  by  "  old  Mrs.  Pic- 
ture "  herself.  Besides,  her  faith  in  her  daughter's  judgment  was 
all-Bufiicient.  She  was  quite  satisfied  about  what  she  would  find 
on  her  return  home.  Nevertheless,  this  man  was  of  unsound 
mind.  But  he  might  be  harmless.  They  often  were,  in  spite  of 
a  terrifying  manner. 

His  manner,  however,  had  ceased  to  be  terrifying  by  the  time 
a  short  interchange  of  explanations  and  inquiries  had  made  Granny 
Uarrable  cognisant  of  the  facta.     She  was  not  the  least  aJarmed 
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that  she  should  have  that  curious  rolling  gait  alongside  of  her. 
She  was  uneasy,  for  all  that,  as  to  how  a  sudden  visit  of  this 
man  to  Strides  Cottage  would  work,  and  cast  ahout  in  her  mind 
how  she  should  best  dissuade  him  from  making  his  presence  known 
to  his  mother  before  she  herself  had  had  an  opportunity  of  sound- 
ing a  note  of  preparation.  She  had  not  intended  to  go  home  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  she  could  get  her  son-in-law  to  drive  her  over, 
and  return  the  same  day.  His  insanity,  or  what  she  had  taken 
for  insanity,  had  given  her  such  a  shock  that  she  was  anxiousr  to 
spare  her  daughter  a  like  experience. 

^  I  think,  sir,"  she  began  diffidently,  ''  that  if  I  might  make  so 
bold  as  to  say  so.  .  .  ." 

''Cut  along,  missis!  If  you  was  to  make  so  bold  as  to  say 
what?'' 

**  It  did  come  across  my  mind  that  your  good  mother — not  be- 
ing hearty  like  myself,  but  a  bit  frail  and  delicate — might  easy 
feel  your  coming  as  an  upset.    Now  a  word  beforehand.  .  .  ." 

''  What  sort  of  a  word  ? "  said  he,  taking  her  meaning  at  once. 
"WhatTl  you  say?  No  palavering  won't  make  it  any  better. 
Shell  do  best  to  see  me  first,  and  square  me  up  after.  What'll 
you  make  of  the  job?" 

Now  the  fact  was  that  the  offer  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
proposed  visit  which  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  making  had 
been  quite  as  much  in  her  daughter's  interest  as  in  his  mother's. 
She  found  his  question  difficult.  All  she  could  answer  was: — *' I 
could  try.*' 

He  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  walking  beside  her  in  silence. 
Then  an  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  and  he  said : — *'  IIol<]  hard 
a  minute! "  causing  her  to  stop,  as  she  took  him  literally.  ^IIc  also 
paused.  "  Strike  a  bargain  1 "  said  he.  **  You  do  me  a  good  turn, 
and  111  say  yes.  You  give  me  your  word — your  word  afore  God 
and  the  Bible — not  to  split  upon  me  to  one  other  soul  but  the  old 
woman  herself,  and  I'll  give  you  a  free  ticket  to  say  whatever 
you  please  to  her  when  no  one  else  is  eavesdropping.  Afore  God 
and  the  Bible!" 

Granny  Marrable's  fear  of  him  began  to  revive.  lie  might 
be  mad  after  all,  with  that  manner  on  him.  although  his  tale 
about  Mrs.  Prichard  might  be  correct.  But  there  couKl  be  no  rea- 
mm  for  withholding  a  promise  to  keep  silence  about  things  said 
to  her  under  a  false  impression  that  she  was  his  mother.  Her 
doubt  would  rather  have  been  as  to  whether  she  had  any  right 
to  repeat  them  under  any  circumstances.    "I  will  promise  you, 
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air,  as  you  wish  it,  to  eaj  notkiD^  of  this  otily  to  Mrs.  Pricbap] 
herself.     I  promise." 

"  Afore  God  and  the  Bible!  The  aamc  ss  if  there  was  a  Bible 
handy  ? " 

"  Sunly,  indeed!     I  would  not  tell  a  fulsehtiod," 

"  Atogi  of  a  Testament,  like  rnough I  But  how  wheo  theKH 
none,  and  no  Parson! "  He  Iook»l  at  her  with  ugly  suspiciiii 
on  his  face.  And  then  an  idea  sccm^l  to  strike  him.  "  tiook  ye 
here,  missus!"  said  be.    "^ —  " —  '-iub  Christ!" 

"  Say  what  1— Oh  w  d  obedience  eeemcd  t«  her 

irreverent. 

"  No — you  don't  get  f  God  1    I  hold  you  to  thaU 

You  say  Jesus  Chrisi  to  congratulate  himself  on 

his  ideci. 

Old  Ph<rbe  could  n-"  ore  Jesus  Christ."  she  said 

reverently,  at  the  san  elightly,  as  she  would  have 

done  in  Chotlton  Chur 

The  convict  seemed  (  id  got  hia  security.    "  That 

warn't  bod!"  said  he.  partic'lar.     Now  I  rpokon 

you're  mode  safe." 

"Indeed,  you  may  rtly  on  me.  But  would  you  kindly  do  one 
thing — just  this  one!  (jivo  me  your  nnmo  and  address,  and  wait 
to  hear  from  mo  before  you  come  to  tlic  Cottage.  'Tis  only  for 
a  short  time — a  day  or  two  at  most." 

"  Supposin'  you  don't  write — how  then?  .  .  .  Ah,  well! — you 
look  sharp  about  it.  on<l  I'll  bo  good  for  a  day  or  two.  Give  you 
three  days,  if  you  want  'em." 

"I  want  your  mother's  leave.  .  .  ." 

"Leave  for  me  to  come?  If  she  don't  send  it.  it'll  be  took. 
Just  you  tell  her  that!  Xow  here's  my  name  di-rected  on  this 
envelope.  You  con  tell  me  of  a  quiet  pub  where  I  can  find  a  gaff, 
and  you  send  me  word  there.  See!  Quiet  pub.  a  bit  outside  the 
village!  Or  stop  a  bit!— I'll  go  to  J.  ILmcock— the  Old  True- 
penny, on  the  road  I  come  here  by.  Rather  better  than  a  mile 
along."  Of  course  the  old  hidy  knew  the  Old  Truepenny.  Every- 
one did,  in  those  parts.  She  took  the  envelope  with  the  name,  and 
as  the  twilight  was  now  closing  in  to  dnrkne.=s,  made  no  attempt 
to  read  it.  but  slipped  it  carefully  in  her  pocket.  Then  o  thought 
occurred  to  her.  and  she  hesitated  visibly  on  an  inquiry.  He  an- 
ticipated it.  saying: — "Ha.v?- — what's  that?" 

"li  Mrs.  Priehard  should  seem  not  to  know — not  to  recog- 
nise. .  .  ."     She  meant,  suppose  that  J[rs.  Priehard  denies  your 
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claim  to  be  her  son,  what  proof  shall  I  produce?  For  any  man 
could  assume  any  name. 

The  convict  probably  saw  the  need  for  some  clear  token  of  his 
identity.  "  If  the  old  woman  kicks,"  said  he,  "just  you  remember 
this  one  or  two  little  things  from  me  to  tell  her,  to  fetch  her 
roimd.  Tell  her,  I'm  her  son  Ralph,  got  away  from  Australia, 
where  he's  been  on  a  visit  these  twenty-five  years  past.  Tell 
her.  .  .  .  Yes,  you  may  tell  her  the  girl's  name  was  Draz — Emma 
Drax.    Got  it  ? " 

"  I  can  remember  Emma  Drax." 

"  She'll  remember  Emma  Drax,  and  something  to  spare.  She 
was  a  little  devil  we  had  some  words  about.  She'll  remember  her, 
and  she'll  know  me  by  her.  Then  you  can  tell  her,  just  to  top 
uj) — only  she  won't  want  any  more — that  her  name  ain't  Prichard 
at  all,  but  Daverill.  .  .  What! — Well,  of  course  I  meant  making 
allowance  for  marrying  again.  Right  you  are,  missus!  How  the 
Hell  should  I  have  known,  out  there  ? "  For  he  had  mistaken 
Granny  Marrable's  natural  start  at  the  too  well-remembered  name 
she  had  scarcely  heard  for  fifty  years,  for  a  prompt  recognition  of 
his  own  rashness  in  assuming  it  had  been  intentionally  discarded. 

She,  for  her  part,  although  her  hearing  was  good  considering 
her  age,  could  not  have  been  sure  she  had  heard  the  name  right, 
and  was  on  the  edge  of  asking  him  to  repeat  it  when  his  unfor- 
tunate allusion  to  Hell — the  merest  colloquialism  with  him — struck 
her  recovered  equanimity  amidships,  and  made  her  hesitate.  Only, 
however,  for  a  moment,  for  her  curiosity  about  that  name  was 
uncontrollable.  She  found  voice  against  a  beating  heart  to  say: — 
"Would  you,  sir,  say  the  name  again  for  me?  My  hearing  is  a 
bit  old." 

"  Her  name,  same  as  mine,  Daver-hill."  He  made  the  mistake, 
fatal  to  clear  speech,  of  overdoing  articulation.  All  the  more 
that  it  caused  a  false  aspirate;  not  a  frequent  error  with  him,  in 
spite  of  his  long  association  with  defective  speakers.  It  relieved 
her  mind.  Clearly  a  surname  and  a  prefix.  She  had  not  got  it 
right  yet,  though.    She  forgot  she  had  it  written  down,  already. 

"  I  did  not  hear  the  first  name  clear,  sir.  Would  you  mind 
saying  it  again  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  was  looking  fixedly  ahead,  as 
though  something  had  caught  his  attention  in  the  coppice  they 
were  approaching.  A  moment  later,  without  looking  round,  he 
answered  rapidly: — "Same  name  as  mine — ^you've  got  it  written 
down,  on  the  paper  I  gave  you."  And  then,  without  another  word^ 
be  turned  and  ran.    He  was  so  quick  aioot»  \xi  «^\\/&  oi  ^Sda^a^Nt 
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ing  gait  he  i  shown  in  walking,  that  he  was  through  the  heJfC' 
he  mode  fo<,  cross  the  graEsland,  and  faalf-way  over  the  stulAIe- 
field  that  la;  between  it  and  a  plantation,  before  she  knew  the 
eause  of  his  sudden  scare.  Then  voices  came  from  the  coppice 
abend — a  godsend  to  the  poor  old  lad;,  whose  courage  had  been 
sort'ly  tried  hv  tbe  interview — and  she  quickened  her  pace  to  meet 
th*m.    She  d   I  not  see  tbe  fugitive  vanish,  but  pressed  on. 

Yes — just  fa.  she  thought!  One  of  the  voices  waa  that  of  Harty 
Costrell,  her  gr.         ,  •  that  of  a  stranger  to  her. 

a  respectablfrlooKiu"  i  wpset  to  receive  any  olhtr 

impression  of,  at  ti  be  third  that  of  her  ^ratid- 

daughter.    Such  a  r  :hi  the  cheerful  ring  of  lior 

grei'tiiig. 

"Why,  Granny,  t  ayed  and  we  would  hare  to 

look  fur  ye  in  CI  Why,  Granny  darling,  what- 

ever id  the  niatt«  you''re  shaking  all  avert" 

Old   Phoebe  shoi  line.     It  was  impossible  to 

eoneeul  her  agitatiu  take  light  of  it.    She  had  a 

mutis-f.  Kemcmbcr  that  iiini  greai  gruuckhitd  uf  hers  had  been 
born  over  a  twelvemonth  ago !  "  Jly  dear,"  she  said,  "  I've  been 
just  fritted  out  of  my  five  wits  by  a  man  with  a  limp,  that  took 
me  for  bis  mother  and  1  never  paw  him  in  my  life."  It  did  not 
Beem  to  her  that  this  was  "  splitting  upon  "  the  man.  After  all, 
she  would  have  to  account  for  him  somehow,  and  it  was  safest 
to  ascribe  insanity  to  him. 

But  the  respectable- look!  tig  man  had  suddenly  become  an  energy 
with  a  purpose.  "Which  way's  the  man  with  the  limp  gone?" 
said  he;  adding  to  himself,  in  the  moment  retjuired  for  indicating 
accurately  the  fugitive's  vanishing-point  in  the  plantation: — "  He's 
my  man!"  Granny  Uorrable's  pointing  finger  sent  him  off  in 
pursuit  before  either  of  the  others  could  ask  a  question  or  say 
a  word.  Harry,  tbe  grandson,  wavered  a  moment  between  grand- 
filial  duty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  chose  tbe  latter, 
utilising  public  spirit  as  an  excuse  for  doing  so. 

Maisie  junior  was  not  going  to  allow  her  grandmother  to  stay 
to  see  the  matter  out,  nor  indeed  did  the  old  lady  feel  that  her 
own  strength  could  bear  any  further  trial.  On  the  way  home 
to  the  cottage  at  Dessington  she  gave  a  reserved  version  of  her 
strange  interview,  always  laying  stress  on  the  insanity  she  con- 
fidently ascribed  to  lier  terrifying  companion.  As  soon  as  he  had 
died  out  of  the  immediate  present,  she  began  to  find  commisera- 
tion for  him. 

But  then,  how  about  the  mission  of  the  respectable  man,  who 
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had,  it  appeared,  represented  himself  as  a  police-officer  on  the 
track  of  an  atrocious  criminal,  about  the  charges  against  whom 
he  had  almost  kept  silence,  merely  saying  that  he  was  a  returned 
convict,  and  liable  to  arrest  on  that  ground  alone,  but  that  he 
was  ''wanted"  on  several  accounts?  He  had  followed  his  quarry 
to  Orantley  Thorpe,  arriving  by  an  early  train,  to  find  that  a 
man  answering  to  his  description  had  started  on  foot  a  couple  of 
hours  previously,  having  asked  his  way  to  Ancester  Towers.  He 
had  followed  him  there  in  a  hired  gig;  and,  of  course,  found  the 
connecting  clue  at  Solmes's  cottage,  and  followed  him  on  to  Des- 
sington,  calling  at  "  T.  Hancock's  OFd  Truepenny  "  by  the  way, 
and  being  guided  by  T.  Hancock's  information  to  run  the  gig 
round  by  the  road  and  intercept  his  man  at  the  end  of  the  short 
cut.  The  younger  Maisie  and  her  young  brother-in-law,  coming  by 
in  search  of  her  overdue  grandmother,  had  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him;  and  he  had  accompanied  them  as  far  as  the 
other  side  of  the  coppice  wood,  and  given  them  the  particulars  of 
his  errand  above  stated. 

It  was  all  very  exciting,  and  rather  horrible.  But  old  Phoebe 
kept  back  all  her  horrors,  and  even  the  man's  claim  to  be  the 
son  of  an  old  person  who  had  gone  to  Strides  Cottage.  Mrs. 
Prichard  she  said  never  a  word  of,  much  as  she  longed  to  tell 
the  whole  story.  But  she  was  greatly  consoled  for  this  by  the 
succulence  of  her  year-old  great-grandson,  whose  grip,  even  dur- 
ing sleep,  was  so  powerful  as  to  elicit  a  forecast  of  a  distinguished 
future  for  him,  as  a  thieftaker. 

She  never  got  that  envelope  out  of  her  pocket,  conceiving  it 
to  be  included  in  her  pledge  of  secrecy.  She  would  look  at  it 
before  she  went  to  bed.  But  was  it  any  wonder  that  she  did  not, 
and  that  her  granddaughter  had  to  undress  her  and  put  her  to 
bed  like  a  tired  child  ?  The  last  sound  of  which  she  was  conscious 
was  the  voice  of  Harry  Costrell,  returning  after  a  long  and  futile 
chase,  immensely  excited  and  pleased,  and  quite  ready  to  submit 
to  any  sort  of  fragmentary  supper. 

Then  deep,  deep  sleep.  Then  an  awakening  to  daylight,  and 
all  the  memories  of  yestereven  crowding  in  upon  her — among 
them  an  address  and  a  name  in  the  pocket  of  the  gown  by  the  bed- 
side.   She  could  reach  it  easily. 

There  it  was.  She  lay  back  in  bed  uncrumpling  it,  expecting 
nothing.  .  .  . 

This  was  the  fag-end  of  a  dream,  surely  I  But  no — there  the 
words  were,  staring  her  in  the  face : — "  Ralph  Thornton  Daverill  I  ^ 
And  her  mind  staggered  back  fifty  years. 
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CHAPTER  X 

A    WORD   FOB  TYPUCS-      DR.    OALBYMPLe's   PEOULIiR   INTEREST   CJ   THI 

CASE.    THK  Nurse's  thost  tooth,    an  infaud  who  ueaxt  Dca- 

NESS.      SAPPS  CODBT  AGAIN.      HOW   DAVE   AND  DOLLY    LEFT   TIIUNa 
BE  IN   UR3.  PBICHARD'S  ROOU.      DOLLY  JCNIOr's  LEGS.      QUEEN  TK> 

TORIA  AND  PBINCE  J  ta's  RETURN.     BUT  SHE  COOJt 

fr.lVR    AUNT    U'bIAB  ;   OF    HER    INSTEP.      TIOW   TBI 

WHITINO-TABLB    HJ  FHAT    IT    WOCLD   COKE   TO  TO 

MAKE  A  SOUND  JOE  BY  EMPTllNO  OUT  THE  TUI5«» 

INSIDE    OF   THE   DP  ILO   ACT    AS    BAILEEt       BOW   A 

VIRION  TOLtTHTEERI  [  CAME  OPEN  QUITE  EASY.  ASH 

MRS.  BUBR  UADE  A  TBAT  IT  RELEAEED,  TO  BE  TDOC 
CHARGE  OF  BY  THE                                                                                                             ' 

It  IihH  got  wind  in  ire  that  Tophus  had  bntkien 

out  nt  Number  Onc-liiinilreO-ona-uvo.  That  wna  the  first  form 
rumour  pave  to  tlie  result  of  a  clialk-nno  to  paol-fevGr,  recklessly 
delivered  by  Miss  Grahame  in  n  top-attic  in  Drury  Lane.  It  was 
unfair  to  Typhus,  who.  if  not  disqualilied  from  saying  a  word  on 
his  own  behalf,  migbt  have  replied: — "  I  am  within  my  rights.  1 
know  my  place,  I  hope.  T  never  break  out  in  the  homes  of  the 
Well-to-do.  But  if  the  Well-to-do  come  fussing  round  in  the 
homes  of  the  Hl-to-bc.  they  must  just  take  their  chance  of  catching 
me.    I  wash  my  hands  of  all  responsibility." 

And  no  doubt  the  excuse  would  have  been  allowed  by  all  fair- 
minded  Nosologists.  For  although  T>-phus — many  years  before 
this — bad  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  a  High  Court  of  Justice. 
giving  rise  to  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  Dlack  Assizes,"' 
all  that  had  happened  on  that  occasion  was  in  a  fair  way  of  busi- 
ness; good,  straightforward,  old-fashioned  contagion.  If  prison- 
warders  did  not  sterilise  persons  who  bad  been  awaiting  their 
trial  for  weeks  in  Houses  of  Detention — Post-houses  of  Deten- 
tion— you  could  not  espect  a  putrid  fever  to  adopt  new  rules 
merely  to  accommodate  legal  prejudice.  And  in  the  same  way 
if  Cavendish  Square  came  sniffing  up  pestilential  etBuvia  in  Drury 
Lane,  it  was  The  Square's  look  out,  not  Tyjihus's. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  The  Sqiinre.  who  varied 
as  individuals  but  remained  the  same  as  inherent  principles — 
its  Policeman,   its   Milk,    its    Wash,    its   Crossing- Sweeper — even 
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after  the  germ  of  contagion  had  been  identified  beyond  a  doubt 
as  a  resident  in  Drury  Lane,  held  fast  to  a  belief  that  Typhus  had 
been  dormant  at  the  corner  house  since  the  days  of  the  Regency, 
and  had  seized  an  opportunity  when  nothing  antiseptic  was  look- 
ing, to  break  out  and  send  temperatures  up  to  106"*  F.  For,  said 
they,  when  was  the  windows  of  that  house  opened  last?  Just 
you  keep  your  house  shut  up — said  they — the  best  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  see  if  something  don't  happen!  But  the  person  ad- 
dressed always  admitted  everything,  and  never  entered  on  the 
suggested  experiment. 

Persons  of  Condition — all  the  real  Residents,  that  is — did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  needlessly  alarmed,  and  refused  to  rush 
away  into  the  country.  There  was  no  occasion  for  panic,  but 
they  would  take  every  reasonable  precaution,  and  give  the  chil- 
dren a  little  citrate  of  magnesia,  as  it  was  just  as  well  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  And  they  had  the  drains  properly  seen  to.  Also 
they  would  be  very  careful  not  to  let  themselves  down.  That 
was  most  important.  They  felt  quite  reassured  when  Sir  Polgey 
Bobson,  for  instance,  told  them  that  there  was  no  risk  whatever 
three  feet  from  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  "  And  upwards,  I 
presume?"  said  a  Wag.  But  Sir  Polgey  did  not  see  the  Wag's 
point.     He  was  one  of  your — and  other  people's — solemn  men. 

Said  Dr.  Dalrymple — he  whose  name  Dave  Wardle  had  mis- 
remembered  as  Damned  Tinker — to  Lady  Owen,  arriving  at  Caven- 
dish Square  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning — still  early,  though 
she  had  been  nearly  four  hours  on  the  road : — "  I  wish  now  I  had 
told  you  positively  not  to  come.  .  .  .  But  stop  a  minute! — ^you 
can't  have  got  my  letter  ? " 

"Never  mind  that  now.     How  is  she?" 

"  Impossible  to  say  anything  yet,  except  that  it  is  unmistakable 
typhus,  and  that  there  is  nothing  specially  unfavourable.  The 
fever  won't  be  at  its  height  for  the  best  part  of  a  week.  We  can 
say  nothing  about  a  case  of  this  sort  till  the  fever  subsides.  But 
you  cant  have  got  my  letter — there  has  been  no  time." 

"  Exactly.  It  may  have  arrived  by  now.  Sometimes  the  post 
comes  at  eight.  I  came  because  she  telegraphed.  Here's  the 
paper." 

The  doctor  read  it.  "  I  see,"  said  he.  "  She  said  don't  come, 
80  you  came.  Creditable  to  your  ladyship,  but — excuse  me  I— quite 
mad.    You  are  better  out  of  the  way." 

"  She  has  no  friend  with  her." 

"Well — no — she  hasn't!  At  least — ^yes — she  has  I  I  shall  not 
leave  her  except  for  special  cases.    They  can  do  v^rj  'Tii^Vk.  ^'vOor 
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lospilal.    There  are  plenty  of  young  fellows 


out  me  at 
Hospital.' 

Gweti  ap        ed  to  apprehend  sometbing  suddenly. 
Baid.    "  I  (juive  iiiiderstand.     I  had  never  guessed." 

He  replied: — "  How  did  you  guess?  I  taid  nothing.  Howevw, 
I  won't  contradict  you.  Only  understand  right.  Thift  is  all  on 
my  (iide.     Uib!  Grahame  knows  nothing  about  it — isn't  in  iL" 

"Oh!"  said  Owen  incredulously.  "Now 'suppose  you  tell  me 
what  your  letl  ST  said !  " 

"  Vou  are  «ui      ft, 

"  Oil  dear,  ys        Ti 
did  your  letl«r  ao; 

Dir.  Dalrymple's  - 
had  unticipated.    '. 
cut,  mul  witfa  reaiM 
knew  that  her  ladyi 
very  strong,  but  al 
couFKf  would  be  for 
that  the  patient  rect 
could   prm'i.ie.      "  1   Ktii'w 
to  see  her,  you  would  c 
taken   the   liberty   to  interpret  your 
acquaintance." 

"Quite  correct.  Your  interpretation  did  you  credit.  I  should 
have  come  immediately.  The  letter  you  did  write  might  have 
made  me  hesitate.     Now  I  want  tii  sec  her." 

The  doctor  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable.  "  It's  rash,"  lie  said, 
"and  unnecessary.    But  I  suppose  it's  no  use  remonstrating)" 

"Not  the  slightest!"  said  Gwen.  And,  indeed,  the  supposition 
was  a  forlorn  hoiw,  and  a  very  spiritless  one.  Also,  other  agencies 
were  at  work.  A  tap  at  the  door,  that  was  told  to  come  in,  re- 
vealed itself  as  an  obliging  nurse  whose  upper  front  tooth  was 
lifting  her  lip  to  look  out  under  it  at  the  public.  Her  mission 
was  to  say  that  Miss  Grahanie  had  lienrd  the  visitor's  voice  and 
she  might  speak  to  her  through  the  door,  but  on  no  account  come 
into  the  room.  A  little  more  nonsense  of  this  sort,  and  Gwen 
was  talking  with  her  cousin  at  a  respectful  distance,  to  comply 
with  ejsistintr  prejudices;  hut  without  the  slightest  belief  that  her 
doing  so  would  make  any  difference,  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
dreadful  flavour  of  fever  was  in  everything,  and  lemons  and  hot- 
house grapes  were  making  believe  they  were  cooling,  and  bottles 
that  they  contained  sedatives,  and  disinfectants  that  they  were 
purifying  the  atmosphere.    It  was  all  their  gammon,  and  the  fiend 


lueh  understanding.     What 

ally  that  it  said  what  Owen 
lo  danger  whatever,  at  pros- 
would  infect  nobody.     He 
orae  to  her  friend  would  be 
!)d  by  coming.     The  wisest 
and  rely  on  hia  seeing  to  it 
ire  that  skill  and  experience 
r   mat   il    1   siiiil    I   >hould   not   aliow   you 
e  by  the  next  train.    Excuse  my  having 
■  character  on   a   very  slight 
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"  Typhus,  invisible,  was  chuckling  over  their  preposterous  claims, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  happy  fortnight,  with  a  favourable  out- 
come from  his  point  of  view;  or,  at  least,  the  consolation  of 
aequelce,  and  a  retarded  convalescence. 

There  is  a  stage  of  fever  when  lassitude  and  uncertainty  of 
movement  and  eyesight  have  prostrated  the  patient  and  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  his  nurses  and  medical 
advisers,  but  before  the  Valkyrie  of  Delirium  are  scouring  the 
fields  of  his  understanding,  to  pounce  on  the  corpses  of  ideas 
their  Odin  had  slain.  That  time  was  not  due  for  many  hours 
yet,  when  Owen  got  speech  of  her  cousin.  She  immediately  ap- 
preciated that  the  patient  was  anxious  to  impress  bystanders  that 
this  illness  was  all  in  the  way  of  business.  Also,  that  she  was 
watching  the  development  of  her  own  symptoms  as  from  a  height 
apart,  in  the  interest  of  Science. 

*'  I  knew  I  should  catch  it.  But  somebody  had  to,  and  I  thought 
it  might  as  well  be  me.  I  caught  it  from  a  child.  A  mild  case. 
That  would  not  make  much  difference.  Being  a'  woman  is  good. 
More  men  die  than  women.  It's  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  typhus  has  been  distinguished  from  typhoid.  .  .  ."  After 
a  few  more  useful  particulars,  she  said : — "  It  was  very  bad  of  you 
to  come.  I  telegraphed  to  you  not  to  come,  last  week.  .  .  .  Wasn't 
it  last  week?  .  .  .  Well  then — ^yesterday.  .  .  .  They  ought  never 
to  have  let  you  in.  .  .  .  There! — I  get  muddled  when  I  talk.  .  .  ." 
She  did,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  wandering. 

Gwen  made  very  fair  essays  towards  the  correct  thing  to  say; 
the  usual  exhortations  to  the  patient  to  rely  upon  everything; 
acquiesce  in  periodical  doses;  absorb  nourishment,  however  dis- 
tasteful it  might  be  on  the  palate,  and  place  blind  faith  in  every- 
one else,  especially  nurses.  It  was  very  good  for  a  beginner; 
indeed,  her  experience  of  this  sort  of  thing  was  almost  nil.  But 
all  she  got  for  it  was: — "Don't  be  irritating,  Gwen  dear!  Sit 
down  there,  where  you  are.  Yes,  that  far  off,  because  I've  some- 
thing to  say  I  want  to  say.  .  .  .  No — more  in  front,  so  that  I 
needn't  move  my  head  to  see  you.  .  .  .  Oh  no — my  head's  all 
right  in  itself;  only,  when  I  move  it,  the  pain  won't  move  with  it, 
and  it  drags.  .  .  .     Suppose  I  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  ? " 

Gwen  immediately  felt  it  her  duty  to  point  out  the  improbability 
of  anyone  dying,  but  was  a  little  handicapped  by  the  circum- 
Btances  attendant  on  Typhus  Fever.  She  had  to  be  concise  in 
unreason.  "  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Clo  dear."  The  patient  ignored 
the  interruption.  "  Oh  dear  I — give  me  another  grape  to  suck 
without  having  to  open  my  eyes.  .  .  .     Tal — now  I  can  talk  a 
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little  more."  The  obliging  nurse  Leaded  Gweii  off  to  a  proper' 
distaiu'f,  snd  liureelf  supplied  tbe  grape.  In  doing  this  slie  smilo't 
so  hard  that  the  tooth  got  a  good  long  look  at  Owen,  who  looknl 
another  way.  The  patient  resumed,  speaking  very  much  fnaa 
her  Kifty  position  of  lecturer  Ly  her  own  bedeide. 

"  You  sec,  a  percentage  of  cases  iccovers,  but  this  one  may  not 
be  in  it.  However,  the  constitution  is  good.  .  .  .  Ho,  Gweii  dear, 
you  know  perfectly  well  I  may  die,  so  where  it  the  use  of  pre- 
tending i"  Whereupon  Owen  conceded  the  possibility  of  Death, 
and  the  patient  aeenv^  a  her  mind :  saying,  as  one 

who  leaves  trivialities  i  to  matters  of  business: — 

"  I  wont  to  talk  to  yo  boy,  Dave  Wardle." 

"  Shiill  I  go  and  hp-  Ilourt!  " 

"  Yes — ^that's  what  en  come  back  here  and  tell 

me  .  .  .  promise!  "  ery  indeterminate  in  speech, 

and  the  nurse  was  sig  itervicw  to  close.    Ha  Gwen 

cut  it  short.    But  stu  de  a  binding  promise.    She 

must  go  to  Sapps  Cot 

Said  Gwen  to  Dr.  '  v  minutes  later,  in  tbe  sit- 

ting-room : — "  I  hope  she  hasn't  tolkcti  too  much."  The  doctor 
appeared  to  have  tiikcn  temporary  possession,  and  to  have  st-veral 
letters  to  write. 

"  It  makes  very  little  difforenec,"  he  said.  "  At  present  the 
decks  are  only  being  cleared  for  aetion.  In  a  few  days  wo  .shall 
be  in  the  thick  of  it — pulse  over  a  htitidred— temperature  a  hun- 
dred and  four — then  a  crisis.  When  it's  oil  over,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  how  many  ships  are  sunk." 

Sapps  Court  had  resumed  its  tranquil  routine  of  everyday  life, 
and  the  accident  had  nearly  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Not 
entirely,  for  Mrs.  Prichard's  portion  of  Xo.  7  still  remained  un- 
occupied, even  Susan  liurr  remaining  absent  at  her  married  niece's 
at  Clapham.  Aunt  Jl'riar  had  eliargo,  and  kept  a  bit  of  fire  going 
in  the  front-room,  so  the  plaster  should  get  a  chance  to  dry  out. 
Also  she  stood  the  front  and  hack  windows  wide  to  let  through 
a  good  draught  of  air,  except,  of  course,  it  wos  pouring  rain,  and 
then  it  was  no  good.  The  front-room  was  a  great  convenience 
to  Aunt  il'riar,  who  now  and  then  was  embarrassed  with  linen 
to  dry,  relieving  her  from  the  necessit.v  of  rendering  the  kitchen 
impassable  with  it  in  the  morning  till  she  came  down  and  took 
it  off  of  the  lines  ready  for  ironing,  and  removed  the  cords  on 
which  she  bad  hung  it  overnight. 

Dave  and  Dolly  were  allowed   upt-tairs  during   operations,   on 
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stringent  conditions;  or,  rather,  it  should  be  said,  on  a  stringent 
condition.  They  were  to  leave  things  be.  This  was  honourably 
observed,  especially  by  Dave,  who  was  the  soul  of  honour  when 
once  he  gave  his  word.  As  for  Dolly,  she  was  still  young,  and  if 
she  did  claw  hold  of  a  chemise  and  bring  down  the  whole  line,  why, 
it  was  only  that  once,  and  we  was  children  once  ourselves.  This 
was  Uncle  Mo,  of  course;  he  was  that  easy-going. 

But  whenever  Aunt  M'riar  was  not  handicapping  the  desicca- 
tion of  the  walls  by  overcharging  the  atmosphere  with  moisture 
of  the  very  wettest  possible  sort,  Dolly  and  Dave  could  have  the 
room  to  themselves,  so  long  as  they  kep'  their  hands  off  the  clean 
wallpaper;  which  was  included  in  leaving  be,  obviously — not  an 
intrusion  of  a  new  stipulation.  They  would  then,  being  alone,  go 
great  lengths  in  picturing  to  themselves  and  each  other  the  pend- 
ing reappearance  of  Mrs.  Picture  and  Mrs.  Burr,  and  the  delights 
of  resuming  halcyon  days  of  old.  For  this  strangely  compounded 
clay,  Man,  scarcely  waits  to  be  quite  sure  he  is  landed  in  exist- 
ence, before  he  inaugurates  a  glorious  fiction,  the  golden  Past, 
which  never  has  been;  between  which  and  its  resurrection  into 
an  equally  golden  Future — which  never  will  be — ^he  san'dwiches  the 
pewter  Present,  which  always  is,  and  which  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
is  worth  twopence,  by  comparison. 

"  When  old  Mrs.  Spicture  comes  back  " — thus  Dolly — "  she  shall 
set  in  her  own  chair  wiv  scushions,  and  she  shall  set  in  her  own 
chair  wiv  a  'igh  hup  bact,  and  she  shall  set  in  her  own  chair 
wiv  .  .  ."  Here  came  a  pause,  due  to  inanition  of  distinctive 
features.  Dolly's  style  was  disfigured  by  vain  repetitions,  beyond 
a  doubt. 

"  When  old  Mrs.  Spicture  comes  back '' — thus  Dave,  accepting 
the  offered  formula,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  ballad 
writer — "  she's  a-going  to  set  in  her  own  chair  with  cushions, 
just  here!"  He  sat  down  with  violence  on  a  spot  immediately 
below  the  proposed  centre  of  gravity  of  the  chair.  "  And  then  oy 
shall  bring  her  her  tea." 

"No,  you  s'arnl!  Mrs.  Spicture  shall  set  in  her  chair  wiv 
scushions,  nnd  me  and  dolly  shall  tite  her  her  tea." 

Dave  sat  on  the  floor  fixing  two  intelligent  blue  eyes  on  dolly 
junior's  unintelligent  violet  ones,  and  holding  his  toes.  "  Dorly 
cam't !  "  said  he  contemptuously.  "  Her  legs  gives.  Besides,  she's 
no  inside,  only  brand."  This  was  a  new  dolly,  who  had  replaced 
Struvvel  Peter,  who  perished  in  the  accident.  His  legs  had  been 
wooden,  and  swung  several  ways.  This  one's  calves  were  wax, 
and  one  had  come  off,  like  a  shoe.    But  the  legs  only  bent  pne  way. 
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Dolly  the  lolher  diJ  not  reply  to  Dave's  insinualioDS  ognuist 
hia  iiieco,  p  rferring  the  refrain  of  her  tIie«iE : — "  When  Mn. 
Spicturc  COD  «  back  and  sets  in  her  clinir  wiv  scusbions  and  nn 
Aunt-Emma-Oare-Saw.  Mrs.  Burr  stie'U  paw  out  tlie  tea  with  ocj; 
one  lump  of  ahoogy,  and  me  and  dolly  shall  oally  it  arrost  wirout 
a  jop  spilt,  and  mo  and  dolly  shall  stand  it  down  on  the  little 
mogiiytoyble,  and  Mrs.  Spicture  she'll  set  in  her  cbair  wiv  scnab- 
1.  and  dolly  hand  her  up  the  stoaiit." 


''  Let  me  kitch  J 
sumption.  "  Oy  eh 
it  hot.  And  Uis. 
much,  and  the  Boj 
All  these  details,  & 
practieally  historic^ 

Dolly  always  acc" 
equanimity,  but  ir 

to  other  gratifying  t 

turc'a   rctuni.      The   soiy  suoi 

for  dolly  to  be  put  to  sleep  o 


rith  oScnsive  male  as- 
ture's  toast,  and  see  abe  gets 
re  to  butter  it,  and  say  how 
round  toydy  with  a  knoyf." 
ms  of  past  experience,  were 

dine  airisomeneas  witli  meek 
lotiee  of  it.  This  ia  nearly 
holds.  She  went  on  to  refer 
Id  come  about  on  Mrs.  Pie- 

I.V  itfioi]  biifk  apnirst  the  wall. 
And  Queen  Victoria  she  should 
go  up  on  one  nail,  and  Prince  Halbert  on  the  other.  These  were 
beautiful  coloured  prints,  smiling  fixedly  across  a  full  comple- 
ment of  stars  and  garters.  The  red  piece  of  carpet  would  go  down 
against  the  fender,  and  the  blue  piece  near  the  window,  as  of 
yore.  Dave  looked  forward  with  interest  to  the  resurrection  of 
Mrs.  Picture's  wroyting  toyble  with  a  ploycc  for  her  Boyble  to 
lie  on.  and  to  the  letters  to  his  Granny  Marrowbone  in  the  coun- 
try which  would  certainly  be  wrote  at  it,  directly  or  by  dicta- 
tion, in  the  blessed  revival  of  the  past  which  was  to  come.  Mrs. 
Burr's  cat,  who  had  travelled  by  request  in  a  hamper  to  her  mar- 
ried niece's  at  Clapham,  in  charRc  of  Michael  Kagstroar,  would 
return  and  would  then  promptly  have  kittens  in  spite  of  doubt- 
ful sex-qualifications  suggested  by  the  name  of  Tommy;  which 
kittens  would  belong  to  Dave  and  Dolly  respectively,  choice  being 
made  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  seen  what  colour  they  meant  to  be. 

These  speculations,  which  had  made  pleasant  material  for  castles- 
in-the-air  in  the  undisturbed  hours  when  the  children  were  in 
sole  possession  of  the  apartment,  seemed  to  be  within  a  meas- 
urable distance  of  realisation  when  Aunt  M'riar,  acting  on  a  com- 
munication from  Mrs.  Burr  at  Claphom,  proceeded  to  unearth 
the  hidden  furniture  from  the  hciirooni  where  Mr.  Bartlett's  care- 
ful men  had  interred  it,  and  where  it  hadn't  been  getting  any 
good,  you  might  be  sure.     At  least,  so  said  Mrs.  Ragstroar,  who 
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was  80  obliging  as  to  lend  a  hand  getting  the  things  back  in  their 
places,  and  giving  them  a  dust  over  to  get  the  worst  of  the  mess 
off.  And  Uncle  Mo  he  was  able  to  make  himself  useful,  with  a 
screw  here  and  a  tack  there,  and  a  glue-pot  with  quite  a  profes- 
sional smell  to  it,  so  that  you  might  easy  have  took  him  for  a 
carpenter  and  joiner.  For  Mr.  Bartlett's  men,  while  doubtless 
justifying  their  reputation  for  handling  everything  with  care  due 
to  casualties  with  compound  fractures,  had  stultified  their  own 
efforts  by  shoving  the  heavy  goods  right  atop  of  the  light  ones, 
and  lying  things  down  on  their  sides  that  should  have  been  stood 
upright,  and  committing  other  errors  of  judgment.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular and  unaccountable  thing  that  these  men  seemed  to  share 
the  mantle  of  their  employer  and  somehow  to  claim  forgiveness, 
and  get  it,  on  the  score  of  the  inner  excellence  of  their  hearts 
and  purity  of  their  motives. 

So  that  within  a  day  or  two  after  her  young  ladyship's  sudden 
appearance  at  the  fever-stricken  mansion  in  Cavendish  Square, 
Mrs.  Burr  put  in  her  first  appearance  at  Sapps  Court  since  she 
went  away  to  the  Hospital.  She  was  able  to  walk  upon  her  foot, 
while  convinced  that  a  more  rapid  recovery  would  have  taken 
place  but  for  the  backward  state  of  surgical  knowledge.  She  was 
confident  they  might  have  given  her  something  at  the  Hospital 
to  bring  it  forward,  and  make  some  local  application — '^  put  some- 
thing on ''  was  the  expression.  She  seemed  to  have  based  an  un- 
reasonable faith  in  bread  poultices  on  their  successful  employ- 
ment in  entirely  different  cases. 

'^  Now  what,  you,  got,  to,  lay  out  for,  the  way  I  look  at  it, 
ma'am,'' — thus  Mrs.  Kagstroar,  departing  and  bearing  away  the 
hand  she  had  lent,  to  get  supper  ready  for  her  own  inmates — **  is 
to  do  no  more  than  you  can  'elp,  and  eat  as  much  as  you  can  get." 
The  good  woman  then  vanished,  leaving  the  united  company's 
chorus  to  her  remarks  still  unfinished  when  she  reached  her  own 
door  at  the  top  of  the  Court.  For  Uncle  Mo,  Mr.  Alibone,  Aunt 
M'riar,  and  Dolly  and  Dave  as  claqueurs,  were  unanimous  that 
Mrs.  Burr  should  lie  still  for  six  months  or  so,  relying  on  her 
capital,  if  any;  if  none,  on  manna  from  Heaven. 

However,  there  was  little  likelihood  of  Mrs.  Burr  being  in  want 
of  a  crust,  which  is  the  theoretical  minimum  needed  to  sustain 
life,  so  long  as  Sapps  Court  recognised  its  liabilities  when  any 
component  portion  of  it,  considered  as  a  residential  district,  fell 
on  and  crushed  one  of  its  residents'  insteps.  If  Mr.  Bartlett's 
repairs  had  come  down  on  Mrs.  Burr  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
expression,  she  would  certainly — ^unless  she  outlived  the  impact 
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of  two  hundred  new  stocks  and  three  thousand  old  buts  end 
floaures,  deceptively  arranged  to  seem  like  a  wall — liave  had  the 
advantage,  whatever  it  is,  of  dceent  burio],  even  if  she  had  not 
had  a  married  niece  at  Claph&m,  or  anj  otlier  relative  elsewhere. 
So  ghe  was  able  to  abstain  without  imprudence  from  immediate 
ejforts  to  reinstate  her  dressmaking  connection ;  and  was  able. 
without  overtaxing  her  iustep,  to  t^ive  substantial  assistance  to 
Au[it  M'riar,  who  would  have  had  to  refuse  a  good  deal  of  voA 
just  at  that  time  exc — '  '—  ' rtune  assistance. 

It  was  a  natural  Ci„  hat  Mra.  Priehard's  tenancij 

should  be  utilised  as  i  Mrs.  Burr  was  now  its  only 

occupant;  and  that  ah-  I  take  her  meals  below,  with 

Aunt  M'riar  and  t  ^e  red  and  the  blue  carpel 

were  nut  put  down  j  id  TTncle  Mo  he  did  what  he 

could  with  the  screw  ck  there,  while  Aunt  M'riar 

and   Mrs.  Burr  exerc  functions,  with   tucks  and 

frills  sad  gimpings  ai  ganfferings,  which  it  is  be- 

yond the  powers  of  th  ibe  accuratdy. 

One  miahflp  had  oct-urreu  i-.i-  ..le  furuiture  which  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  Uucle  Mo's  skill  to  remedy.  The  treas- 
ured mahogany  writing- table  that  had  so  faithfully  accompanied 
old  Mrs.  Picture  through  all  her  misfortunes  had  lost  a  leg.  A 
leg.  but  not  a  foot.  For  the  brass  foot,  which  belonged,  was 
found  shoved  away  in  the  chest  of  drawers,  which  was  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  owner's  scanty 
wardrobe.  It  was  a  cabinel-iniikcr's  joh,  and  rather  a  nice  one 
at  that,  to  provide  a  new  and  suitable  leg  and  attach  it  secuivly 
in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  And  it  would  come  to  ninetecn-and- 
sixpcnce  to  make  a  job  of  it.  The  exactness  of  this  sum  will 
suggest  the  facts,  that  a  young  man  in  the  trade,  an  acquaintance 
of  Uncle  Mo  at  The  Sun,  he  come  round  to  oblige,  and  under- 
took to  give  in  a  price  as  soon  as  he  had  tlie  opportunity  to  men- 
tion it  to  his  governor.  The  opportunity  occurred  immediately 
he  went  hack  to  the  shop.  The  sum  was  for  a  new  leg,  involving 
superhuman  ingenuity  in  connecting  it  firmly  with  the  pelvis; 
but  a  reg"Iar  sound  job.  Of  course,  there  was  another  way  of  doing 
it,  by  tonguing  on  a  new  limb  below  the  knee,  and  iascrting  a 
dowell  for  to  stiffen  it  up.  But  that  would  eonie  to  every  penny 
of  fifteen  shillings,  and  would  be  a  reg'lar  poor  joh,  and  would 
show.  Nothing  like  doing  a  thing  while  you  were  about  it!  It 
saved  expense  in  the  end,  and  it  was  a  fine  old  bit  of  furuiture. 
Bit  of  old  Giliow's! 

But  there  was  a  point  to  be  considered.     The  things  must  be 
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took  out  of  the  drawers  and  the  attached  desk,  or  the  governor 
he'd  never  have  it  at  the  shop.  He'  was  a  person  of  the  most 
delicate  sensibility,  who  shrank  from  making  himself  responsible 
for  anything  whatever.  Them  drawers  must  be  emptied  out,  or 
nothing  could  be  done.  Why — you'd  only  got  to  shake  the  table 
to  hear  there  was  papers  inside! 

This  was  a  serious  difficulty.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easy 
enough  to  write  to  Mrs.  Prichard  for  the  key;  which,  said  testi- 
mony, was  very  small  and  always  lived  in  her  purse.  But  then 
all  the  milk  would  be  out  of  the  cocoanut;  that  metaphorical 
fruit  being,  in  this  case,  the  pleasure  of  surprising  Mrs.  Prichard 
with  a  writing-table  as  good  as  new.  Open  it,  of  course,  you 
could!  It  was  a  locksmith's  job,  but  the  governor  would  send 
the  shop's  locksmith,  who  would  do  that  for  you  while  you  counted 
half-a-dozen.  The  counting  was  optional,  and  in  no  sense  neces- 
sary, nor  even  contributory,  to  the  operation. 

The  real  crux  of  the  difficulty  was  not  one  of  mechanism,  but 
of  responsibility.  Who  was  qualified  to  decide  on  opening  the 
desk  and  drawers?  Who  would  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of 
those  papers?  The  only  person  who  volunteered  was  Dolly,  and 
Dolly's  idea  of  taking  care  of  things  was  to  carry  them  about 
with  her  everywhere,  and  if  they  were  in  a  parcel,  to  unpack  it 
frequently  at  short  intervals  to  make  sure  the  contents  were  still 
in  evidence.    Her  offer  was  declined. 

The  young  man  in  the  trade  had  numerous  and  absorbing  en- 
gagements to  plead  as  a  reason  for  his  inability  to  'ang  about 
all  day  for  parties  to  make  up  their  minds — the  usurper's  plea, 
by-the-by,  for  a  coup  d'etat — so  perhaps  some  emissary  might  be 
found,  to  drop  round  to  the  shop  to  leave  word.  This  young  man 
was  anxious  to  oblige,  but  altruism  had  its  limits.  Just  then  a 
knock  at  the  door  below  led  to  Dave  receiving  instructions  to  sift 
it  and  make  sure  it  wasn't  a  mistake,  before  a  senior  should 
descend  to  take  it  up  seriously.  It  was  not  a  mistake,  but  a 
lady,  reported  by  Dave,  returning  out  of  breath,  to  be  "  one  of  Our 
Ladies," — making  the  Church  of  Rome  seem  ill-off  by  comparison. 
He  was  seeking  for  an  intelligent  distinction  between  Sister  Nora 
and  Owen,  in  reply  to  the  question  "  Which  ? ",  when  the  dazzling 
appearance  of  the  latter  answered  it  for  him. 

"  I  thought  I  might  come  up  without  waiting  to  ask,"  said  the 
vision — which  is  what  she  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  Sapps  Court. 
''  So  I  didn't  ask.  Is  that  Mrs.  Picture's  writing-table  where  Dave 
gets  his  letters  written  ?  " 

Never  was  a  more  unhesitating  plunge  made  in  mediaa  res. 
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It  had  a  gical  eS^ct  in  setting  Sapps  Court  at  its  eaae, 
everyone  L_.r  a  way  to  contribute  to  an  answer,  tlie  subDlautt 
of  which  wan  that  the  table  was  Urs.  Prichard'e.  I>u(  had  ](»1  itf 
leg.  Tlie  exact  force  of  the  but  vaa  not  so  clear  as  it  might  have 
been;  this,  however,  was  unimportant.  Owen  was  immoiJi«tetr 
interested  in  the  repair  of  the  table.  Why  shouldn't  !t  be  d 
while  Mrs.  Picture  was  awaj,  before  she  came  backf 

A  momentary  frenzy  of  irrelerance  seized  Sapps  Conrt,  and  a 
feverish  desire  to  fix  tlie  exact  date  when  the  table-leg  wao  iii»- 
inlegriited.    "  I  it  came  from  SkiUidn,"  saiil 

Mrs.   Burr.     "'  And  if  you  was  to  promier 

mo  a  Ruinea  I  ci  '     Said  Aunt  M'riar: — "  ~ 

been  »tood  up  as  nee  I  rememhetvd  it,  and  Mr, 

Bartlelt's  men  re  was  took  in  moTiDg." 

murmur  of  test 's  unvorying  sobriety  and  tl 

of  his  men  thread  the  coherency  of  the  eonr 

sation,  but  the  ]  t  ITncJe  Mo,  who  sceoicd  1 

infatuated  than  "  Bartlelt's  ain't  neither  bete 

or  there."  saiil  ^^.  at's  like  thia.^the  I^s  off. 

and  we've  K"'  to  clap  on  a  new  un.  Here's  n  .vouiii;  maii'll  s.'f  If 
that,  and  it'll  conic  to  ninetcen-and-siKpence.  Only  who's  going 
to  take  care  of  the  letters  and  odd  belongings  of  the  old  lady  the 
whilst!  That's  a  point  to  consider.  I'd  rather  not,  myself,  if 
you  ask  me.  Not  without  she  sends  the  key,  and  that  won't  woik, 
as  I  see  it." 

"I  see,"  said  Gweu.  "You  want  to  make  Mrs.  Picture  a  new 
table-leg.  and  you  can't  do  it  without  opening  her  desk.  And 
you  can't  get  the  key  from  her  without  saying  why  you  want 
it.  Isn't  that  it?"  Universal  assent.  "  Verj'  well,  then!  You 
get  the  lock  o[>ciied.  and  I'll  take  everything  out  with  my  own 
hands,    and    keep    it    safe    for    Mrs.    Picture    when    she    comes 

This  proposal  was  welcomed  with  only  one  reservation.  None 
but  a  real  live  locksmith  could  open  a  lock,  any  more  than  one 
who  is  not  bom  a  turncock  can  release  the  waters  that  are  under 
the  earth  through  an  unexplained  hole  in  the  road.  It  was,  how- 
ever, all  within  the  province  of  the  young  man  in  the  trade,  who 
had  not  vanished  when  the  vision  appeared,  in  spite  of  those  press- 
ing appointments.  He  would  go  back  to  the  shop,  and  send,  or 
bring,  a  properly  qualified  o(>erative. 

Pending  which,  an  adjournment  to  the  little  parlour  below,  out 
of  all  this  mess,  seemed  desirable.  Dave  and  Dolly  were,  of  course, 
part  of  this,  but  Mrs.  Burr  remained   upstairs  after  answering 
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inquiries  about  her  own  health,  and  Mr.  Alibone  went  away  with 
the  young  man  in  search  of  the  locksmith. 

Gwen  had  to  account  for  her  sudden  appearance.  "  I'm  sorry 
to  have  bad  news  to  tell  you  about  my  cousin,  Miss  Grahame," 
said  she,  so  seriously  that  both  her  grown-up  hearers  spoke  under 
their  breaths  to  begin  asking: — ^**  She's  not  .  .  .  1" — ^the  rest 
being  easily  understood.  Gwen  replied :: — ^*  Oh  no,  she's  not  decid. 
But  she's  in  the  doctor's  hands."  Uncle  Mo  looked  as  though 
he  thought  this  was  nearly  as  bad,  and  Aunt  M'riar  was  so 
expressive  in  sympathy  without  words  that  both  the  children  be- 
came appalled,  and  Dolly  looked  inclined  to  cry.  Gwen  con; 
tinned : — "  She  has  caught  a  horrible  fever  in  a  dreadful  place 
where  she  went  to  see  poor  people,  and  nobody  can  say  yet  a  while 
what  will  happen.    It  is  Typhus  Fever,  I'm  aftaid." 

As  Gwen  uttered  the  deadly  syllables.  Uncle  Mo  turned  away 
to  the  window,  leaving  some  exclamation  truncated.  Aunt  M'riar's 
voice  became  tremulous  on  the  beginning  of  an  unfinished  sen^ 
tence,  and  Dolly  concealed  a  disposition  to  weep,  because  she  was 
afraid  of  what  Dave  would  say  after.  That  young  man  remained 
stoical,  but  did  not  speak. 

Presently  Uncle  Mo  turned  from  the  window,  and  said,  some- 
what huskily : — "  I  wish  some  of  these  here  poor  people,  as  they 
call  themselves,  would  either  go  away  to  Aymericay,  or  keep  their 
premises  a  bit  cleaner;  nobody  wants  'em  here  that  ever  I've  heard 
tell  of,  only  Phlarnthropists." 

Aunt  M'riar's  unfinished  sentence  had  begun  with  "Gracious 
mercy !  .  .  ."  Its  sequel : — "  Well  now — to  think  of  a  lady  like 
that !  My  word  I  And  Typhus  Fever,  too !  " — was  dependent  on 
it,  and  contained  an  element  of  resignation  to  Destiny. 

Dave  struck  in  with  irrelevant  matter;  as  he  frequently  did, 
to  throw  side-lights  on  obscurities.  "  The  boy  at  the  School  had 
fever,  and  came  out  sported  all  over  with  sports  he  was.  You 
couldn't  have  told  him  from  any  other  boy."  That  the  other  boy 
would  be  similarly  spotted  was,  of  course,  understood. 

Having  broken  the  news,  Gwen  went  on  to.  minimise  its  seri- 
ousness ;  a  time-honoured  method,  perhaps  the  best  one.  "  Dr. 
Dalrymple  is  cheerful  enough  about  her  at  present,  so  we  mustn't 
be  frightened.  He  says  only  very  old  persons  never  recover,  and 
that  a  young  woman  like  my  cousin  is  quite  as  likely  to  live  as  to 
die.  .  .  ." 

Uncle  Mo  caught  her  up  with  sudden  shrewdness.  "  Then  she's 
qmte  as  likely  to  die  as  to  live  ? "  said  he. 

"Oh,  Mo — Mo — don't  ye  say  the  word!     Please  God,  Sister 
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^'<ira  ma;  I'e  for  mnny  a  long  day  yet ! "  Thus  Annt  M^W 
true  to  the  irnditioiial  attitude  pf  Life  towards  DeaUi — denial  ri 
the  Arch-feRF  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  tomb. 

"  So  she  may,  M'riar,  and  many  anothrr  on  to  that.  But  tlm^* 
a  govfl  plenty  o'  things  would  please  ua  that  don't  pleote  Gcd 
and  He's  got  it  all  His  own  way." 

Unrle  Mo,  after  moTing  about  the  room  in  an  unsettled  fosloaa. 
as  tlmugb  weighed  upon  by  the  news  he  had  just  heard,  bad  eom* 
to  an  anchor  at  the  '->■'"  -"—:•"  f}wen — obsessed  by  Dolly,  but 
acquietif.'cnt.    As  he  i  r  in  his  grir^tcd  head  agsiiut 

the  light;  in  the  str  ig  on  tha  table,  moving  no* 

and  then  fts  though  i  jomc  slow  tune;  in  the  other. 

motionless  upon  his  e  that  made  her  ask  hcncU 

the  question: — ^' Wb  el  Johnson   have  been    as  ■ 

prizetighterl"     She  ly  ahoeked.  but  perhaps  thai 

was  because  she  wai  lougb  to  perceive  tbat  Uncle 

Mo  had  only  said,  ii  ue  of  the  secular  world,  what 

would  have  sounded  utterance,   in  another  fonn, 

from  Ilie  lips  of  the  sage  ui  wil^,.,  .,j  had  reminded  her.  She  fell 
she  ought  to  say  tbat  the  Lord  would  assuredly^a  solemn  word 
tbat! — do  what  He  liked  with  His  own,  supplying  capitals.  She 
gave  it  up  as  out  of  her  line,  and  went  on  to  business. 

"Any  of  us  may  die,  at  any  minute,  Mr.  Wordle,"  said  she- 
•'  But  my  cousin  is  twenty  times  as  likely  to  die  as  you  or  I, 
because  she's  got  Tyjihus  Fever,  and  half  the  cases  are  fatal,  more 
or  less.  .  .  .  They  told  niu  how  many;  I've  forgotten.  .  .  .  What's 
that?— is  it  the  locksniiili  man?"  For  a  knock  had  eome  at  the 
street-door,  and  the  sound  was  as  the  sound  of  an  operative  who 
had  to  be  back  in  half  an  hour  or  his  Governor  would  cut  up 
rough.  He  was  therefore  (iirccted  to  go  upstairs  and  cast  his  eye 
on  the  job,  and  the  lady  would  come  up  in  five  minutes  to  see  the 
things  took  out  of  tlie  drawer. 

"Stop  a  minute.  Aunt  M'riar,"  said  the  lady.  "He  mustn't 
make  a  mistake  and  open  it.  till  T  eome.  Please  tell  him,  to  make 
sure!"  And  Aunt  Srriar  would  have  started  on  her  errand  if 
she  had  not  been  stopped  by  what  followed.  "Or — look  here! 
Let  Dave  go.  You  go  up,  Dave,  and  say  he  mustn't  touch  the 
lock  till  I  come.  Run  along,  and  stop  there  to  see  that  he  does 
as  you  tell  him.''  Whereupon,  off  went  Dave,  shouting  his  instruc- 
tions as  soon  as  be  got  to  the  second  landing.  He  felt  like  a 
Pol  ice- In  spec  tor,  or  a  Warden  of  the  Marches. 

As  soon  as  Dave  had  left  traniiuillity  behind,  Gwen  set  herself 
to  anticipate  an  anxiety  she  saw  Aunt  M'riar  wanted  to  express. 
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but  was  hanging  fire  over.  **  You  needn't  be  afraid  about  this 
chick,  Aunt  M'riar,"  she  said.  "  It  isn't  really  infectious,  only 
contagious.  You  can  only  get  it  from  the  patient.  Dr.  Dalrymple 
says  so.  Like  the  thing  you  can  only  buy  of  the  maker.  Besides, 
I've  hardly  been  in  the  room;  they  make  such  a  fuss,  and  won't 
allow  me.  And  I'm  not  living  in  the  house  at  all,  but  at  my  fa- 
ther's in  Park  Lane.  And  I've  been  there  to-day  since  Cavendish 
Square,  so  anyhow,  if  I  give  it  to  Dolly,  my  father  and  mother 
will  have  it  too.  .  .  .  Oh  no — she's  not  rumpling  me  at  all  I  I 
like  it."  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  an  Earl  and  Countess 
were  pledged  to  have  Typhus  if  Dolly  caught  it.  Dolly  evidently 
thought  the  combination  of  circumstances  as  good  as  a  play,  and 
a  sprightly  one. 

Qwcn  was  not  sorry  when  the  young  ambassador  came  rushing 
back,  shouting : — "  The  Man  says — the  Man  says — the  Man  says 
it  wouldn't  take  above  half  a  minute  to  do,  and  is  the  loydy  a-com- 
ing  up?  Because — because — because  if  the  loydy  oynt  a-coming 
up  he — has — to — ^get  back  to  the  shop."  This  last  wa"^  so  dracon- 
ically  delivered  that  Gwen  exclaimed : — "  Come  along,  Dolly,  we've 
got  our  orders  I "  And  she  actually  carried  that  great  child  up  all 
those  stairs,  and  she  going  to  be  four  next  birthday  I 

Upstairs,  the  lock-expert  was  apologetic.  "  Ye  see,  miss,"  he 
explained,  "  our  governor  he's  the  sort  of  man  it  don't  do  to  dis- 
appynt  him,  not  however  small  the  job  may  be.  I  don't  reckon 
he  can  wait  above  a  half  an  hour  for  anything,  'cos  it  gets  on  his 
narves.  So  we  studies  not  puttin'  of  him  out,  at  our  shop."  At 
which  Gwen  interrupted  him,  sacrificing  her  own  interest  in  the 
well-marked  character  of  this  governor,  to  the  business  in 
hand;  and  the  prospect,  for  him,  of  an  early  release  from  his 
anxiety. 

As  for  the  achievement  which  had  been  postponed,  it  really 
seemed  a'most  ridiculous  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Such  a 
fuss,  and  those  two  men  standing  about  the  best  part  of  an  hour! 
At  least,  so  Mrs.  Burr  said  afterwards. 

For  the  operation,  all  told,  was  merely  this — that  the  young 
man  inserted  a  bent  wire  into  the  lock,  thereby  becoming  aware 
of  its  vitals.  Withdrawing  it,  he  slightly  modified  the  prejudices 
of  its  tip;  after  which  its  reinsertion  caused  the  lock  to  spring 
opjcn  as  by  magic.  He  wished  to  know,  on  receipt  of  a  consid- 
eration from  Gwen.  whether  she  hadn't  anything  smaller,  because 
it  only  came  to  eighteenpence  for  his  time  and  his  mate's,  and 
he  had  no  change  in  his  pocket.  Gwen  explained  that  none  was 
needed  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Christmas,  and  obtained  thereby 
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the  good  opinion  of  both.  They  expressed  their  feelings  ani 
departed. 

And  then  —there  was  old  Mrs,  Picture's  wntiDg-table  driver, 
stood  o[)en!  But  only  a  little  way,  tonhow.  For  the  lady's  handt 
aloirie  were  to  open  it  clear  out.  to  remove  the  contents.  Gwen 
felt  that  perhaps  she  had  underlobcn  this  respousibility  nM}. 
It  is  rather  a  ticklish  matter  to  tamper  unhidden  with  lodes. 

So  confident  was  she  that  old  Mrs.  Picture  would  forgive  ber 
anytlitng.  that  she  piflil<>  nn  Hpmnle  of  examining  and  rewliiis 
whatever  was  visible.  tie  beyond  pens  and  'writillf^ 

paper  in  the  drawer  hicb  formed  part  of  the  tsbk 

were  some  warraiile  lady  as  a  life-annuitant,  >nd 

two  or  three  packet  carefully  tied  and  appareuUf 

of  considerable  age.  m  a  packet  marked  "  Hair." 

and  a  small  cardbon  nough  to  take  charge  of.  aiui 

soon  made  into  a  i  Ira,  Burr  for  Gwcn  to  earrj 

awny  iu  her  reticuk  lich  in  those  days  was  ahuoet 

invariably  a  portion  paraphernalia,  high  and  )g<*. 

rich  and  poor. 

The  liesk  or>en<-d  willi  the  ilrawcr— or  ratli.-r  unrolled  it>.']f-a 
flexible  wood-flap  running  back  when  it  was  opened,  and  releas- 
ing a  lid  that  made  one-half  of  the  writing-pad  when  turned  baA. 
The  letters  were  under  the  other  half,  the  old  packet  being  in  ■ 
small  drawer  with  the  parcel  marked  "  Hair,"  These  were  evi- 
dently precious.    Never  mind!     Gwcn  would  keep  them  safe, 

Dave  and  I>oIly  were  so  delifchted  with  the  performance  of 
opening  and  shutting  the  drawer,  and  seeing  the  cylindrical  sheath 
slip  backwards  and  forwards  in  its  grooves,  that  they  could  scarcely 
drag  themselves  away  to  accompany  their  Lady  to  the  carriage 
that,  it  appeared,  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  beyond,  outside  Sappa 
Court. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

AN  INTERVIEW  AT  THE  TOP  OF  A  HOUSE  IN  PARK  LANE.  THE  00L068EUM. 
PACTOLUS.  KENSINGTON,  AS  NINEVEH.  DERRY's.  TOMS's.  HEI^EN 
OF  TROY.  THE  PELLEWS.  RECONSIDERATION,  AND  JILTING.  GWEN's 
LOVE  OF  METHOD,  AND  HOW  SHE  WOULD  GO  TO  VIENNA.  A  STAR- 
TUNG  LETTER.  HOW  HER  FATHER  READ  IT  ALOUD.  MRS.  THRALE's 
REPORT  OF  A  BRAIN  CASE.  HER  DOG.  HOW  REASON  REELED  BEFORE 
THE  OLD  lady's  ACCURACIES.  GWEN's  GREAT-AUNT  EILEEN  AND  THE 
LORD  CHANCELLOR.  HOW  THE  EARL  STRUCK  THE  SCENT.  HIS  BIG 
EBONY  CABINET.  MR.  NORBURY's  STORY.  HOW  AN  EARL  CAN  DO 
A  MEAN  ACTION,  WITH  A  GOOD  MOTIVE.  THE  FORGED  LETTER  SEES 
THE  UGHT.  HOW  THE  COUNTESS  WOKE  UP,  AND  THE  EARL  GOT  TO 
BED  AT  LAST 

When  the  Earl  and  Countess  came  to  Park  Lane,  especially  if 
their  visit  was  a  short  one,  and  unless  it  was  supposed  to  be 
known  to  themselves  and  their  Maker  only,  they  were  on  their 
P's  and  O's.  Why  the  new  identity  that  came  over  them  on 
those  occasions  was  so  described  by  her  ladyship  remained  a 
secret;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  remains  a  secret  still.  But  that 
was  the  expression  she  made  use  of  more  than  once  in  conversa- 
tion with  her  daughter. 

If  her  statements  about  herself  were  worthy  of  credence,  her 
tastes  were  Arcadian,  and  the  satisfactions  incidental  to  her  posi- 
tion as  a  Countess — wealth  and  position,  with  all  the  world  at 
her  feet,  and  a  most  docile  husband,  ready  to  make  any  reasonable, 
and  many  unreasonable,  sacrifices  to  idols  of  her  selection — were 
the  merest  drops  on  the  surface  of  Life's  crucible.  What  her 
soul  really  longed  for  was  a  modest  competence  of  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year,  with  a  not  too  ostentatious  house  in  town,  say 
in  Portland  Place ;  or  even  in  one  of  those  terraces  near  the  Colos- 
seum in  Regent's  Paric,  with  a  sweet  little  place  in  Devonshire 
to  go  to  and  get  away  from  the  noise,  concocted  from  specifications 
from  the  poets,  with  a  special  clause  about  clotted  cream  and  new- 
laid  eggs.  Something  of  that  sort!  Then  she  would  be  able  to 
turn  her  mind  to  some  elevating  employment  which  it  would  be 
premature  to  dwell  on  in  detail  to  furnish  a  mere  castle-in-the- 
air,  but  of  which  particulars  would  be  forthcoming  in  due  course. 
Or  rather,  would  have  been  forthcoming.    For  now  the  die  was 
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cast,  and  a  bouI  that  could  bavc  been  paEitorally  satisfied  vttl 
lot  of  the  humhle  type  indicate],  had  been  caught  in  a  whiri,  « 
entangled  in  a  mesh,  or  involved  in  a  complies tiou— -whichever  jm 
like — of  Eitravai^nce,  or  Worldliness,  or  Society,  or  UamniMi- 
worship,  or  Plutocracy,  or  Pactolua — or  all  the  lot — aud  t^re  w» 
an  end  of  the  matter  1 

"  Ail  I  can  eaj'  is  that  I  wonder  you  do  it.  I  do  indeed. 
matnrnn  1 "  Thus  Gwen,  a  week  later  in  the  story,  in  her  bednxnn 
at  the  very  top  of  the  houae,  which  had  once  been  a  smoking- 
room  and  which  it  '  ad^vship's  caprice  to  inhabit, 
because  it  looked  a  :  Park  towards  the  Pala», 
which  still  in  those  >  ICensington.  its  godmother. 
The  Palace  ia  there  i  :tou  is  gone.  Look  about  for 
it  in  ihc  Dcighbourj  the  heart  to  do  so,  aud  see 
if  this  is  a  lie.  Yo  ntial  flats,  and  you  will  llnd 
Barker's,  and  you  wi  id  you  will  find  Toois'a.  1 
you  will  nol  find  Ke. 

"  You   may  wonder.  if  ever  yon  are  a   mnrrM 

woman  with  an  unmar ,     „..  ..,    daughter  in  England  an 

married  one  at  Vienna,  and  a  position  to  keep  up — I  suppose  that 
is  the  right  expression — jou  will  lind  how  impossible  everything 
is,  and  you  wilt  find  something  else  to  wonder  about.  Wh)' — only 
look  at  that  dress  you  ore  trying  on'."  The  grown-up  daughter 
was  Gweu's  older  sister,  Lady  Philippa,  the  wife  of  Sir  Theseus 
Brandon,  the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Austria.  Other- 
wise, her  ladyship  was  rather  enigmatical. 

Gwen  seemed  to  attach  a  meaning  to  her  words.  "I  don't 
think  we  shall  ever  have  a  daughter  married  to  an  Ambassador  at 
Vienna.  It  would  be  too  odd  a  coincidence  for  anj-thing."  This 
was  said  in  the  most  unconcerned  way,  as  a  natural  chat-sequeL 
What  a  mirror  was  saying  about  the  dres*.  a  wonderful  Oriental 
fabric  that  gleamed  like  green  diamonds,  was  absorbing  the  speak- 
er's attention.  The  modisle  who  wiis  fitting  it  had  left  the 
room  to  seek  for  pins,  of  which  she  had  run  dry.  A  low-class 
dressmaker  would  have  been  able  to  produce  them  from  her 
mouth. 

The  Countess  o-suined  a  freezing  import.  It  appeared  to  await 
explanation  of  sometliing  that  had  shocked  and  surprised  her. 
"  We!"  said  her  ladyship,  picking  out  the  gravamen  of  this  some- 
thing. "  Who  are  "  We '  in  this  case '.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  did  not 
understand  what  you  said?  .  .  ."'  And  went  on  awaiting  explana- 
tion, which  any  correct- minded  Briti--h  JIatron  wiil  see  was  im- 
peratively called  for.    Young  Indies  arc  exiicctcd  not  to  refer  too 
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freely  to  Human  Nature  at  any  time,  and  to  talk  of  ''having  a 
daughter"  was  sailing  near  the  wind. 

"Who  are  the  *We'?  Why — me  and  Adrian,  of  course!  At 
least,  Adrian  and  I! — because  of  grammar.  Whom  did  you  sup- 
pose?" 

The  Countess  underwent  a  sort  of  well-bred  collapse.  Her 
daughter  did  not  observe  it,  as  she  was  glancing  at  what  she 
mentioned  to  herself  as  "  The  usual  tight  armhole,  I  suppose ! " 
beneath  an  outstretched  arm  Helen  might  have  stabbed  her  for 
in  Troy.  Neither  did  she  notice  the  shoulder-shrug  that  came 
with  the  rally  from  this  collapse,  conveying  an  intimation  to  Space 
that  one  could  be  surprised  at  nothing  nowadays.  But  the  thing 
she  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  at  was  past  discussion.  De- 
cent interment  was  the  only  course.  "  Who  ?  I  ?  /  supposed 
nothing.    No  doubt  it's  all  right ! " 

Gwen  turned  a  puzzled  face  to  her  mother;  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment came  illumination.  "  Oh — I  see-ee !  "  said  she.  "  It's  the 
children — our  children !  Dear  me — one  has  such  innocent  parents, 
it's  really  quite  embarrassing!  Of  course  I  shouldn't  talk  about 
them  to  papa,  because  he's  supposed  to  know  nothing  about  such 
things.     But  really — one's  own  mother !  " 

"  Well — at  least  don't  talk  so  before  the  person.  .  .  .  She's  com- 
ing back — sh!" 

"  My  dear  mamma,  she's  got  six  children  of  her  own,  so  how 
could  it  matter?  Besides,  she's  French."  That  is  to  say,  an 
Anglo-Grundy  would  have  no  jurisdiction. 

The  dazzling  ball-dress,  which  the  Countess  had  professedly 
climbed  all  those  stairs  to  see  tried  on,  having  been  disposed  of 
satisfactorily,  and  carried  away  for  finishing  touches,  her  lady- 
ship showed  a  disposition  to  remain  and  talk  to  her  daughter. 
These  two  were  on  very  good  terms,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
strain  which  was  put  upon  their  relations  by  the  audacity  of  the 
daughter's  flights  in  the  face  of  her  old-fashioned  mother's  code 
of  proprieties. 

As  soon  as  normal  conditions  had  been  re-established,  and  Miss 
Lutwyche,  an  essential  to  the  trying  on,  had  died  respectfully 
away,  her  ladyship  settled  down  to  a  chat. 

"I've  really  hardly  seen  you,  child,  since  you  came  tearing  up 
from  Rocester  in  that  frantic  way  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
It's  always  the  same  in  town,  an  absolute  rush.  And  the  way  one 
has  to  mind  one's  JP's  and  Q's  is  trying  to  the  last  degree.  If  it 
was  only  Society,  one  could  see  one's  way.  One  can  deal  with 
Society,  because  there  are  rules.     But  People  are  quite  another 
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J.  .  .  ^'   'ell,  my  dear,  you  may  saj-  they  are  not,  but  IQ^I 
lutilde —    cre's  a  case  in  point  1    I  assure  you,  hnnlly  a  tninuto     j 


thing.  . 

at  Clotild*— 

of  the  day  tea  but  I  feel  I  ought  to  do  flomethiue.  But  what! 
One  may  hoj  it's  her  own  foull,  and  so  it  no  doubt  ia,  in  a  svnx. 
No  one  13  under  any  sort  of  obligation  to  go  into  these  borrihle 
plaees.  which  the  Authorities  ouglit  not  to  allow  to  exist.  Tb«re 
oui^ht  Id  be  proper  people  lo  do  this  kind  of  thing.  inoculotiMl 
or  something,  to  be  safe  from  infection.  .  .  .  Bui  slie  m  Kuidk 
on  all  right  r' 

"  They  wouldn't  lei  morning.    But  Dr.  Dalrym- 

pie  said  there  was  no  far  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  well,   BO  lo  complication,  that's  all  we 

can  expect."    The  C  an  excuse  to  breathe  freely. 

But  there  were  otti  ingcneica.    How  about  Con- 

stance  and  Couain  ^y've  got  to  be  got  marriei}, 

somehow,"  said  be'  rnpossiblc  to  shut  one*s  cy^ 

to  it.    1  ve  been  ta  about  it,  and  what  abe  aays 

is  certainly  true      «  has  chronic  gout,  and  one's 

stepnmdier  severe  nervouo  uci  n      ne  linows  without  furlliiT 

particulars  how  diffitult  it  nould  be  to  be  married  from  home. 
She  say-i  she  '•im[  Iv  woi  t  be  married  from  her  Porehhammer 
sister's,  btcau  e  she  gushes  and  it  i  nt  fair  to  Percy.  Her  other 
sister — the  one  with  a  name  like  Hattrap — doesn't  gush,  but  her 
husbands  g<ing  to  stand  for  Stockport." 

"I  suppose  said  Gwen  thee  are  both  good  reasons.  Any- 
how, you  II  ha\c  It  act  omniodate  the  happy  couple.  I  see  that.  I 
suppose  papa  will  ha\L  to  gne  her  awav.  If  she  allows  Madame 
Poiitet  to  groom  htr  shell  loik  eighteen.  I  wonder  whether  they 
couldn't  manage  to 

"  Couldn  t  manage  to  ? 

"Oh  no  I  s  e  it  would  te  out  of  the  (luestion,  because  of  the 
time.  I  was  going  to  «n\ — wait  f  r  us.  And  then  we  could 
all  have  been  marrie  1  logitliLr  (.  wen  had  rcincmbored  the 
Self-dcnuif,  Ordinnme  wh  th  na-.  ti  last  six  months,  and 
was  not  c^  en  inaugurak  t  She  looked  up  at  her  mother. 
"  Come,  dear  mother  of  niint.  tht.re  a  nothing  to  be  shocked  at  in 
that !  " 

The  Counters  had  risen  from  her  cat,  as  though  to  depart. 
She  stood  looking  across  the  wintry  exjanso  of  Hyde  Park,  seen 
through  a  bow  window  across  a  balconi  with  shrubs  in  boxes  get- 
ting the  full  binifit  of  a  seasonable  nor  caster:  and  when  at  length 
ehe  spoke  pa^e  no  direct  reply  I  came  up  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  it     she  said        But  I  see  it  would  not  be  of  any  use.    I 
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may  as  well  go.    Did  Dr.  Dalrymple  say  when  Clotilda  would  be 
out  of  danger?    Supposing  that  all  goes  well,  I  mean." 

"How  can  he  tell?  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  doctor  with  a  critical 
case,  and  everyone  trying  to  make  me  prophesy  favourable  re- 
sults.   It's  worse  for  him  than  it  is  for  us,  anyhow,  poor  man  I " 

"  Why?    He's  not  a  relation,  is  he? " 

"  No.  Oh  no !  Perhaps  if  he  were  one.  .  .  .  Well — ^perhaps  if 
he  were,  he  wouldn't  look  so  miserable.  .  .  .  No — they  are  only 
very  old  friends."  The  Countess  had  not  asked;  this  was  all  brain- 
wave, helped  by  shades  of  expression.  "  I'm  not  supposed  to  know 
anything,  you  know,"  added  Owen,  to  adjust  matters. 

"  Well — I  suppose  we  must  hope  for  the  best,"  said  her  mother, 
with  an  implied  recognition  of  Providence  in  the  background;  a 
mere  civility !    "  Now  I'm  going." 

"  Very  well  then — go ! "  was  what  Owen  did  not  say  in  reply. 
She  only  thought  that,  if  she  had  said  it,  it  would  have  served 
mamma  right.  What  she  did  say  was : — "  I  know  what  you  meant 
to  say  when  you  came  upstairs,  and  you  had  better  say  it.  Only 
I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  be  less  positive.  How  can  you 
know  what  I  meant  to  say?    Of  what  sort?" 

"Reconsidering  Adrian.    Jilting  him,  in  fact!" 

"  How  can  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  you  said  it  would  not  be  any  use  talking  to  me  about 
it.  Just  before  you  stopped  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  said 
you  might  as  well  go." 

Driven  to  bay,  the  Countess  had  a  sudden  accrs  of  argumenta- 
tive power.  "  Is  there  nothing  it  would  be  no  use  to  talk  to  you 
about  except  this  mad  love-affair  of  yours?" 

"  Nothing  so  big.  This  is  the  big  one.  Besides,  you  know 
you  did  mean  Adrian."    As  her  ladyship  did,  she  held  her  tongue. 

Presently,  having  in  the  meantime  resumed  her  seat,  thereby 
admitting  that  her  daughter  was  substantially  right,  she  went  on 
to  what  might  be  considered  official  publication. 

"  Your  father  and  I,  my  dear,  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
this  unfortunate  affair.  .  .  ." 

"  What  unfortunate  affair?  " 

"  This  unfortunate  .  .  .  love-affair." 

"Cousin  Percy  and  Aunt  Constance?" 

"  My  dear!  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous?  Of  course  I  am 
referring  to  you  and  Mr.  Torrens." 

"  To  me  and  Adrian.  Precisely  what  I  said,  mamma  dear  I 
So  now  we  can  go  on."     The  young  lady  managed  somehow  to 
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espref^,  \>j  seeting  herself  nogligeiitly  on  a  chair  with  its  back  to 
her  niolher,  that  she  meant  to  puy  no  attention  whatever  to  aw 
maternal  precept.  She  could  look  at  her  over  it,  to  comply  willi 
her  i.luties  as  a  respectful  listener.  But  not  to  overdo  them,  she 
couKI  i)Iay  the  treble  of  Haydn's  Gipsy  Rondo  on  the  chair  baH: 
with  fiiigers  that  would  have  put  a  finishing  tuuch  on  the  exas- 
peration of  Helen  of  Troy. 

H<^r  ladyship  continued: — ''We  a 
Your  father  and  I  hf^"  •""'  onvo^al  r 
buying  when  you  j 


c  speaking  of  the  same  thing. 
ions  about  iL  Aa  I 
-pray  do  not  do  so  again! — 
le  told  me  of  his  own  accord 
:th  me  for  six  months.  .  .  . 
Ind  thnt  it  should  be  quite 
engagement  exists  between 

)y thing  being  distinctly  nn- 

J  understood  that  it  duean't 

of  us.  .  .  ,    Yes — come  int 

.  was  to  Miss  Luta-yche.  who 


he  agrifs  with  r 
that  hi?  wished  you  ' 
Yes— sis!    Three's  i 
distinctly  understooo 
Mr.  Torrens  and  youi 

"  All  right    I've  n. 
derstooil,  so  long  lu 

make  a  particle  of  of  us.  . 

Put  them  on  the  wniiiib^p,„.v.  .  was  to 

came  in,  bearing  letters. 

"To  eithcT  of  jou!  You  answer  for  Mr.  Torrens,  my  dear, 
with  a  good  deal  of  eonlidenee.  Now,  do  consider  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  peculiar.     Suppose  lie  were   to  recover  his   eye- 

"  You  mean  he  wouldn't  bo  able  to  bear  the  shock  of  finding 
out  what  he'd  got  to  marry.  .  .  ."  She  was  interrupted  by  her 
mother  exhibiting  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Lutwyehe. 
whose  exit  was  overdue.  A  ver>-  trustworthy  young  woman,  no 
doubt;  but  a  line  had  to  be  drawn.  "  Wh.it  are  you  fiddling 
with  my  letters  for,  Lutwyehe? ''  said  Gwcn.  "  Do  please  get  done 
and  go ! " 

"Yes.  my  la<ly.''     Discreet  retirement  of  Miss  Lutwyehe. 

"  She  didn't  hear,  mamma.    You  needn't  fus^,"' 


"I  \ 


9  not  fussing,  n 


vith  what  :i 


tinct,  might  be  forgot toi 

Gwen  was  lookiu 
seen  herself  in  a  n 
diet    have   been  f 


t  it's  as  well  to.  .  .  ,    Yes,  go 
saying."     Because  Lutwyehe,  being  ex- 


le  mirriir.     If  Helen  of  Troy  had 
■,  all  else  being  alike,  whnt  would  her  yer- 
11    scemcl    fairly   satisfied.     "  You    meant 
Adrian  might  be  disgusted  i'"  said  she. 

The  mother  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  a  satisfied  glance 
at  her  daughter's  reflection,  which  w.as  not  looking  at  fter.  "I 
meant  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  said.     '"  Diit  your  father  agreed 
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with  me — indeed,  I  am  repeating  his  own  words — that  Mr.  Torrena 
may  have  a  false  impression,  having  only  really  seen  you  once, 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  only  human  nature, 
and  one  has  to  make  allowance  for  human  nature.  Now  all  that 
I  am  saying,  and  all  that  your  father  is  saying,  is  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  peculiar.  Without  some  sort  of  reasonable  guar- 
antee that  Mr.  Torrens  cannot  recover  his  eyesight,  I  do  contend 
that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  rash  to  take  an  irrevocable 
step,  and  to  condemn  one — perhaps  both,  for  I  assure  you  I  am 
thinking  of  Mr.  Torrens's  welfare  as  well  as  your  own — ^to  a  life- 
time of  repentance." 

^^  Mamma  dear,  don't  be  a  humbug!  Tou  are  only  putting  in 
Adrian's  welfare  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  Much  better  let  it 
alone ! " 

'^  My  dear,  it  is  not  the  point.  If  you  choose  to  think  me  inhu- 
mane, you  must  do  so.  Only  I  must  say  this,  that  apart  from 
the  fact  that  I  have  nothing  whatever  against  Mr.  Torrens  per- 
sonally— except  his  religious  views,  which  are  lamentable — that 
his  parents  .  .  ." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  never  kiiew  his  mother." 

"  No — perhaps  not  his  mother."  Her  ladyship  intensified  the 
parenthetical  character  of  this  lady  by  putting  her  into  smaller 
type  and  omitting  punctuation : — "  I  can't  say  I  ever  really  knew 
his  mother  and  indeed  hardly  anything  about  her  except  that  she 
was  a  Miss  Abercrombie  and  goes  plaguing  on  about  negroes. 
But " — here  she  became  normal  again — "  as  for  his  father  .  .  ." 

"As  for  his  father?" 

"  He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  my  mother's,  and  I  remember 
him  very  well.  So  there  is  no  feeling  on  my  part  against  him 
or  his  family."  Her  ladyship  felt  she  had  come  very  cleverly 
out  of  a  bramble-bush  she  had  got  entangled  in  unawares,  but 
she  wanted  to  leave  it  behind  on  the  road,  and  pushed  on,  speak- 
ing more  earnestly : — "  Indeed,  my  dearest  child,  it  is  of  you  and 
your  happiness  that  I  am  thinking — although  I  know  you  won't 
believe  me,  and  it's  no  use  my  saying  anything.  .  .  ."  At  this 
point  feelings  were  threatened;  and  Gwen,  between  whom  and 
her  mother  there  was  plenty  of  affection,  of  a  sort,  hastened  to 
allay — or  perhaps  avert — them.  She  shifted  her  seat  to  the  sofa 
beside  her  mother,  which  made  daughterliness  more  possible.  A 
short  episode  of  mutual  extenuations  followed;  for  had  not  a  fla- 
vour of  battle — not  tigerish,  but  contentious — ^pervaded  the  inter- 
view? 

"  Very  well,  then,  dear  mother  of  mine,"  said  Gwen,  when  this 
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episfxle  hi  me  to  an  end.     "  Suppose  we  ronsider  it  scUln! 

that  wayl  i  to  be  tractability  itself,  on  the  distinct  under- 

standing  tl  t  comniite  mc  to  nothing  whatever.  As  for  the  six 
months'  pe.  lervitude,  you  and  papa. shall  have  it  jrour  own  way. 
Only  pluy  iBii — make  a  fair  start,  I  mean!  I  lilce  method.  You 
have  only  to  say  when — any  time  after  Christmas— and  Adrian 
and  I  will  tear  ourselves  asmidcr  for  six  months.  And  then  III 
accoinimny  my  mamma  to  Vienoa,  because  I  know  that's  what  abe 

wonts.     Only  mind-    ' i._:_i.»t     g^  soon  as  I  have  dutifully 

forgotten  Adrian  ft  le,  there's  to  be  an  em)  of 

the  nonsense,  and  i  ian  .  .  .  and  vice  vena,  nf 

course!     Oh  no — he  r — I  won't  allow  it  .  .  ." 

"  !My  dear  Gwen-  Id  persuade  you  to  be  more 

serious. ■'     But  her  se  to  depart,  was  congralu- 

latiii);  herself  on  n  ;  idea  of  any  young  lady's 

love-fanciee  aurvivii  enncse  lifel    She  knew  Owl 

fascinating  capital  r  also  what  n  powerful  all; 

she  would  find  in  ht.  the  AnibasEadress,  who  waa 

glitteriiiR  there  all  this  w oo  » net  constellation. 

She  might  just  as  well  hiivo  retired  satisfied  with  this  brilliant 
prospect;  only  that  she  had,  like  so  many  of  us,  the  postscript  vice. 
This  is  the  one  that  never  will  allow  a  conversation  to  be  at  an 
end.  She  turned  to  Gwen,  who  was  already  opening  a  letter  to 
read,  to  say:^ — "You  used  the  expressions  'reconsidering'  and 
'jilting'  just  now,  my  dear,  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  I  think 
you  were  forgetting  that  it  is  impossible  to  'jilt'— if  I  understand 
that  term  rightly — any  man  until  after  you  have  become  formally 
engaged  to  him,  and  therefore.  .  .  .  However,  if  your  letter  is  so 
very  important,  I  can  go.  We  can  talk  another  time."  This  rather 
stiffly,  Gwen  having  ojwncd  the  letter,  and  h'xa  caught  and  held, 
apparently,  by  something  in  a  legible  handwriting.  Whatever  it 
was,  Cwcn  put  it  down  with  reluctance,  that  she  might  show  her 
sense  of  the  importance  of  her  mother's  departure,  whom  she  kissed 
and  olive- bran  died,  beyond  what  she  accounted  her  lawful  claims, 
in  order  to  wind  her  up.  She  went  with  her  as  far  as  the  landing, 
where  cramped  stairs  ended  and  gradients  became  indulgent,  and 
then  got  back  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  reading  of  that  letter. 

It  was  an  important  letter,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that, 
as  a  thick  one  from  Irene — practically  from  Adrian — lay  unopened 
on  the  table  while  she  read  through  something  on  many  pages 
that  made  her  face  go  paler  at  each  new  paragraph.  On  its  late 
envelope,  lying  opened  by  Irene's,  was  the  postmark  "  Chorlton- 
under- Brad  bury."     But  it  was  in  a  handwriting  Gwen  was  un- 
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familiar  with.  It  was  not  old  Mrs.  Picture's,  which  she  knew 
quite  well.  For  which  reasons  the  thought  had  crossed  her  mind, 
when  she  first  saw  the  envcloi)e,  that  the  old  lady  was  seriously 
ill — perhaps  suddenly  dead.  It  was  so  very  possible.  Think  of 
those  delicate  transparent  hands,  that  frame  whose  old  tenant 
had  outstayed  so  many  a  notice  to  quit.  Gwen's  cousin,  Percy 
Pellew,  had  said  to  her  when  he  carried  it  upstairs  in  Cavendish 
Square,  that  it  weighed  absolutely  nothing. 

But  this  letter  said  nothing  of  death,  nor  of  illness  with  danger 
of  death.  And  yet  Owen  was  so  disturbed  by  it  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  brilliant  visitor  to  her  mother's  that  afternoon  but 
said  to  some  other  brilliant  visitor: — "What  can  be  the  matter 
with  Gwen?  She's  not  herself!"  And  then  each  corrected  the 
other's  false  impression  that  it  was  the  dangerous  condition  of  her 
most  intimate  cousin  and  friend,  Miss  Clotilda  Grahame;  or  screws 
loose  and  jammed  bearings  in  the  machinery  of  her  love-affair, 
already  the  property  of  Rumour.  And  as  each  brilliant  visitor 
was  fain  to  seem  better  informed  than  his  or  her  neighbour,  a 
very  large  allowance  of  inaccuracy  and  misapprehension  was 
added  to  the  usual  stock-in-trade  of  tittle-tattle  on  both  these 
points. 

There  was  only  a  short  interregnum  between  the  last  departures 
of  this  brilliant  throng,  and  the  arrival  of  a  quiet  half-dozen  to 
dinner;  not  a  party,  only  a  soothing  half-dozen  after  all  that  noise 
and  turmoil.  So  that  Gwen  got  no  chance  of  a  talk  with  her 
father,  which  was  what  she  felt  very  much  in  need  of.  That  in- 
terregnum was  only  just  enough  to  allow  of  a  few  minutes'  rest 
before  dressing  for  dinner.  But  the  quiet  half-dozen  came,  dined, 
and  went  away  early;  perhaps  the  earlier  that  their  hostess's  con- 
fessions of  fatigue  amounted  to  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam ;  and 
Gwen  was  reserved  and  silent.  When  the  last  of  the  half-dozen  had 
departed.  Gwen  got  her  opportunity.  "Don't  keep  your  father 
up  too  long,  child,"  said  the  Countess,  over  the  stair-rail.  "It 
makes  him  sleep  in  the  day,  and  it's  bad  for  him."  And  vanished, 
with  a  well-bred  yawn-noise,  a  trochee,  the  short  syllable  being 
the  apology  for  the  long  one. 

The  Earl  had  allowed  the  quiet  three,  who  remained  with  him 
at  the  dinner-table  after  their  three  quiet  better-halves  had  re- 
tired with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  do  all  the  smoking,  and 
had  saved  up  for  his  own  cigar  by  himself.  It  was  his  way.  So 
Gwen  knew  she  need  not  hurry  through  preliminaries.  Of  course 
he  wantcil  to  know  about  the  Typhus  patient,  and  she  gave  a  good 
report,  without  stint.     "  That' 8  all  right,"  said  he,  in  the  tone 
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of  rejoicing  which  implies  a  double  salisfsction,  one  for  the  pt- 
tient's  sake,  one  for  one's  own,  as  it  is  no  longer  a  duty  to  be 

anxious. 

"  Why  are  you  glaring  at  mo  eo,  papa  darling?  "  »aid  bis  dau^ 
ter.     It  was  a  most  placid  glare.    She  should  have  said  "  locJciug." 

"  Your  mamma  tells  me,"  said  he,  without  modifying  the  g\m. 
"  that  she  has  persuaded  you  to  go  with  ber  to  Vicuna  foi  tax 
months," 

"  Slic  said  you  wished  me  to  go." 

"  She  wishes  you  d  I  wish  what  she  wishes." 

This  was  not  mere  >  It  was  just  as  much  loyally 

and    •.-hivaliy.     "  Is  ible    trial,    the    Self-denying 

Ordinance  I" 

Gwcn  answered  -  [t  isn't  pleasant,  but  if  yoo 

and  my  mother  tl  -why,  what  must   be.  must! 

I'm  ready  to  go  S"-  must  go  and  wind  up  with 

Adrian  first  .  .  .  i  a  little!    It's  worse  for  him 

than  for  me  I    Juv.  ne  for  sis  months  and  never 

seeing  mel  .  .  .     Oi.  iw  what  I  mean."     For  she 

had  Tiiiide  the  slip  that  was  so  usuui.  She  brushed  it  aside  as  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  helped,  and  would  even  be  sure  to  happen 
again,  and  continued: — "  Irene  has  just  written  to  me,  I  got  her 
letter  to-day." 

"WelU" 

"She  makes  what  I  think  a  verj-  good  suggestion — for  me  to 
go  to  Pensham  to  stay  a  week  after  Christmas,  and  then  go  in 
for  .  .  .  What  do  you  call  it?  .  .  .  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  in 
earnest  afterwards.     You  don't  mind?" 

"Not  in  the  least,  as  long  as  your  mother  agrees.  Is  that  Miss 
Torrens's- — Irene's — letter?  " 

"  Ko.  It's  another  one  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about.  Wait 
with  patience!  ...  I  was  going  to  say  what  eitasperating  par- 
ents I  have  inherited  .  .  .  from  somewhere!  " 

"From  your  grandparents,  I  suppose!     But  why!" 

"  Because  when  I  say,  may  I  do  this  or  may  I  say  that,  you  always 
say,  '  Yes  if  your  mother,'  etcetera,  and  then  mamma  quotes  you 
to  squash  me.    I  don't  think  it's  playing  the  game." 

"  I  think  I  gather  from  your  statement,  which  is  a  little  ob- 
scure, that  your  mamma  and  I  are  like  the  two  proctors  in  Dick- 
ens's novel.  Well! — it's  a  lime-honoured  arrangement  as  between 
parents,  though  I  admit  it  may  be  exasperating  to  their  young. 
What's  the  other  letter?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  it  first,"  said  Gwen.     She  then  told, 
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without  obscurity  this  time,  the  events  which  had  followed  the 
Earl's  departure  from  the  Towers  a  week  since.  **  And  then  comes 
this  letter,"  she  concluded.    "  Isn't  it  terrible  ?  " 

"Let's  see  the  letter,"  said  the  Earl.  She  handed  it  to  him; 
and  then,  going  behind  his  high  chair,  looked  over  him  as  he 
read.  No  one  ever  waits  really  patiently  for  another  to  read  what 
he  or  she  has  already  read.  So  Gwen  did  not.  She  changed  the 
elbow  she  leaned  on,  restlessly;  bit  her  lips,  turn  and  turn  about; 
pulled  her  bracelets  round  and  round,  and  watched  keenly  for 
any  chance  of  interposing  an  abbreviated  precis  of  the  text,  to 
expedite  the  reading.  Her  father  preferred  to  understand  the  let- 
ter, rather  than  to  get  through  it  in  a  hurry  and  try  back;  so 
he  went  deliberately  on  with  it,  reading  it  half  aloud,  with 
comments : 

"  At  STRmEs  Cottage, 
"  Guorlton-under-Bradburt, 
"  November  22,  1864. 
"  My  Lady, 

*'  I  have  followed  your  instructions,  and  brought  the  old  Mrs. 
Prichard  here  to  stay  until  you  may  please  to  make  another  ar- 
rangement. My  mother  will  gladly  remain  at  my  daughter's  at  her 
husband's  farm,  near  Dessington,  till  such  time  as  may  be  suitable 
for  Mrs.  Prichard  to  return.  This  I  do  not  wish  to  say  because  I 
want  to  lose  this  old  lady,  for  if  your  ladyship  will  pardon  the 
liberty  I  take  in  saying  so,  she  is  a  dear  old  person,  and  I  do  in 
truth  love  her,  and  am  glad  to  have  charge  of  her." 

"  She  seems  always  to  make  conquests,"  said  the  Earl.  "  I  ac- 
knowletlge  to  having  been  epris  myself." 

"  Yes,  she  really  is  an  old  darling.  But  go  on  and  don't  talk. 
It's  what  comes  next."  She  pointed  out  the  place  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  rub  his  cheek  against  her 
arm,  which  she  requited  by  kissing  the  top  of  his  head.  Ue 
read  on: 

"  Nor  yet  would  my  mother's  return  make  any  difference,  for  we 
could  accommodate,  and  I  would  take  no  other  children  just  yet  a 
while.  Toby  goes  home  to-morrow.  But  I  will  tell  you  there  is 
something,  and  it  is  this,  only  your  ladyship  may  be  aware  of  it, 
that  the  old  lady  has  delusions  and  a  strange  turn  to  them,  in  which 
Dr.  Nash  agrees  with  me  it  is  more  than  old  age,  and  recommends 
my  mother,  being  old  too,  not  to  come  back  till  she  goes,  for  it 
would  not  be  good  for  her,  for  anything  of  this  sort  is  most  trying 
to  the  nerves,  and  my  mother  is  eighty-one  this  Christmaa^  i\s&\.  ^V^ 
Mrs.  Pri chard's  own  age." 
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'■  1  thii  bafa  the  end  of  tlie  sentenpp,"  Bsid  the  EarL  "I 
take  it  tb  Jash,  who's  a  very  sharp  fellow  ia  bia  own  liiw,  i* 
quit«  ulivb  )  the  iiifltience  of  insanity  on  eome  tempeninieiiU, 
aad  knows  old  Mrs.  Marrable  well  enough  to  say  she  ought  not 
to  lie  in  the  way  of  a  lunatic.  ,  .  ,    What's  thul? " 

"A  luaaticl"  For  Gwen  had  starte<l  and  shuddered  al  the 
word. 

''  I  see  no  use  in  mincing  matters.  Thai's  what  the  good  womaD 
is  driving  at.    What  comes  uext!"    lie  n-ad  on: 


"  T  will  tell  all 
teri-d  the  house,  a.. 
was  lihowing 
ladysliip  saw 
but  did  not  | 
ever  poidd  it  —f" 
took  it  for  so  ma 
thought  it  only  . 
out  of  bed  beforw  au 
the  toy  with  her  haiL. 
not  have 


lal.  I>e 


■nig 


s   I   1 


1  th. 


lady,  from  when  site  fir^  cn- 
ly  length.  It  began  when  I 
lur  mnntel-ahelf,  which  yoitr 
loticed  she  was  very  agitated, 
of  this  toy  till  she  said  htnr 
ther's  mill,  and  then  I  ool; 
away  to  bed.  and  would  have 
t  morning,  when  I  found  ber 
g  up  but  me,  measuring  owr 
rl  oil  the  shelf,  and  I  shoi.li) 
;  calling  attention,  though  a 
yard  outside." 


"I  think  I  follow  that."  said  the  Earl.  "The  dog  pulled  her 
skirts,  and  had  a  lot  to  say  and  couldn't  say  it." 

"That  was  it,"  said  fiwen.  "Just  like  Adrian's  Achilles.  I 
don't  mean  he's  like  Achilles  personally.  The  moat  awful  bull- 
dog, to  look  at.  with  ttirn-up  tusks  and  a  nose  like  a  cup.  But 
go  on  and  you'll  see.     '  Yard  outside.' " 


"I  would  have  thought  her  sli-ep-walking,  but  she  saw  me  and 
spoke  clear,  saying  she  coidd  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  a  model  of 
her  father's  mill  in  Esses  as  like  this  as  two  peas,  and  thought  it 
muat  be  the  same  model,  only  now'  she  had  laid  her  hands  on  it 
again  she  could  see  how  small  it  was.  She  seemed  so  reasonable 
that  I  was  in  a  fright  directly,  particularly  it  frightened  me  she 
should  say  Esscji,  because  my  grandfather's  mill  was  in  Essex,  show- 
ing it  was  all  an  idea  of  her  own.  .  .  ." 

"I  can't  exactly  follow  that,''  said  the  Earl,  and  re-read  the 
words  deliberately. 

"  Oh.  cant  .vou  see? "  said  Owen.  "  /  see.  If  she  had  said  the 
other  mill  was  in  Lancashire,  it  would  have  seemed  possible.  But 
—both  in  Essex!" 
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''I  suppose  that's  it.  Two  models  of  mills  exactly  alike,  and 
both  in  Essex,  is  too  great  a  tax  on  human  credulity.  On  we  go 
again  I    Where  are  we  ?    Oh — *  idea  of  her  own.' " 

**  But  I  got  her  back  to  bed,  and  got  her  some  breakfast  an  hour 
later,  begging  she  would  not  talk,  and  she  was  very  good  and  said 
no  more.  After  this  I  moved  the  model  out  of  the  way,  that  noth- 
ing might  remind  her,  and  she  was  quiet  and  happy.  So  I  did 
not  send  for  Dr.  Nash  then.  But  when  it  came  to  afternoon,  I  saw 
it  coming  back.  She  got  restless  to  see  the  model  I  had  put  by  out 
of  sight,  saying  she  could  not  make  out  this  and  that,  particular 
the  two  little  girls.  And  then  it  was  she  gave  me  a  great  fright, 
for  when  I  told  her  the  two  little  girls  was  my  mother  and  my  aunt^ 
being  children  under  ten,  over  seventy  years  ago,  and  twins,  she  had 
quite  a  bad  attack,  such  as  I  have  never  seen,  shaking  all  over,  and 
crying  out,  '  What  is  it?— What  is  it?'  So  then  I  sent  Elizabeth 
next  door  for  Dr.  Nash,  who  came  and  was  most  kind,  and  Mrs. 
Nash  after.  lie  gave  her  a  sedative,  and  said  not  to  let  her  talk. 
He  said,  too,  not  to  write  to  you  just  yet,  for  she  might  get  quite 
right  in  a  little  while,  and  then  he  would  tell  you  himself." 

**Poor  darling  old  Mrs.  Picture!"  said  Gwen.  "Fancy  her  go- 
ing off  like  this!  But  I  think  I  can  see  what  has  done  it.  You 
know,  she  has  told  me  how  she  was  one  of  twins,  and  how  her 
father  had  a  flour-mill  in  Essex." 

"  Did  she  say  the  name  ? " 

"  No — she's  very  odd  about  that.  She  never  tells  any  names, 
except  that  her  sister  was  Phccbe.  She  told  me  that,  .  .  .  Oh 
yes — she  told  me  her  little  girFs  name  was  Ruth."  Owen  did  not 
know  the  christened  name  of  either  Granny  Marrable  or  Widow 
Thrale,  when  she  said  this. 

"  Phoebe  and  Ruth,"  said  the  Earl.  "Pretty  names!  But  what 
has  done  it?    What  can  you  see?  .  .  .    You  said  just  now?  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  I  understand.  Of  course,  it's  the  twins  and  the  flour-mill 
in  Essex.  Such  a  coincidence!  Enough  to  upset  anybody's  rea- 
son, let  alone  an  old  woman  of  eighty!  Poor  dear  old  Mrs.  Pic- 
ture!— she's  as  sane  as  you  or  I." 

"  Suppose  we  finish  the  letter.  Where  were  we?  *Tell  you  him- 
self'—is  that  it?     All  right!" 

"  Then  she  was  quiet  again,  quite  a  long  time.  But  when  we  was 
sitting  together  in  the  firelight  after  supper,  she  had  it  come  on 
again,  and  I  fear  by  my  own  fault,  for  Dr.  Nash  says  I  was  in  the 
wrong  to  say  a  word  to  her  of  any  bygones.  And  yet  it  was  but  to 
clear  her  mind  of  the  mixing  together  of  Darenth  Mill  and  this  oiilL 
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she  renieml  For  I  had  but  just  snid  the  nurae  of  oure.  and  that 

my  graridfi  ir'a  name  was  Isaac  Ruucimaii  when  I  saw  it  «■» 
eomiriR  on.  he  shaking  and  trembling  and  cryiDg  oul  Uks 
before,  'Oh,  'hat  is  it*  Only  tell  me  whul  it  «/*  And  UiCB 
'  Our  mill  wB8  Darenth  Mill,"  and  '  Isaac  Runeiman  was  my  fnthiT.* 
And  other  tbioga  she  could  nol  have  known  that  had  been  no  word 
of  mine,  onljr  Dr.  Nash  found  put  why,  all  these  things  baring 
been  told  to  ttle  Dave  Wanllu  lust  year,  and  doubtless  rrpralt^ 
childlike.    Ai  I  yet,  my  lady,  though  I  know  well  where  the  dear  oM 


soul  has  gottCi 

Bible,  it  is  I  do 

her  po  on  telling  u 

little  liov  we  had  '•■:i- 

like  ns  Mr.  Pitt      d 

bcred  the  foremii 

makes  my  head  i 

fort,  that  I  can  am  t 

makiiig.  but  only  D 

Uuggeridge  in  bis 

I  could  not.     And 

father's,  there  I  eouia  sec  was  our  oi 

sale,  now  stood  in  a  comer  here  wher 

I  had  the  old  lady  here  first.    I  am  ni 

ladyship  may  see  I  do  richt  to  keep 

till  Mrs.  I'ricliard  goes.     But  I  do  \ 

when  it  comes  will  be  a  sad  one  for  t 

that  is  the  truth,  though  it  is  but  a 

docs  not  wonder  at  this." 


iig  there  is  no  other  way  poa- 
tum  my  own  reason  to  boar 
ing  and  another  all  wbat  our 
des  for  his  amusement,  such- 
ies,  and  she  had  just  remcm- 
'  when  she  saw  the  model;  it 
>nly  I  take  this  for  my  com- 

0  know  the  tale  is  not  of  her 
said  Dare  must  have  meant 

lid  I  find  it  to  show  her,  only 
(cd  of  her  old  pianoat  her 
piauo  my  mother  bought  at  a 

1  bad  talked  of  it  the  evening 
niug  all  those  things  that  your 
riy  mother  away  from  Strides 
ish  to  snv  again  that  that  dav 
e.  for  I  .lo  love  her  dearly  and 
I'eck  and  a  day,  and  Dr.  Nasb 


"If  I  remember  right  said  the  Earl  stopping  Nash  has 
made  some  studv  if  IneBnit\ — \iritten  at  out  it  He  knows  how 
very  charming  luiiatici  can  be  \nu  know  \our  Great-Aunt 
Eileen  fairly  bewitched  the  Lord  CbanctUor  when  he  interviewed 
her.  .  .    ' 

'■Did  he  see  the  lunatic  him^ilf 

"When  thcv  were  fisimating  an  I  feninle — ve*;'  .  Well, 
what  happened  was  that  Mie  waitcl  to  be  sure  he  had  refused  to 
issue  the  Commission  and  then  went  straight  for  Lady  Lost- 
withiel's  throat— her  sistLr  in  law    \ou  know 

"  Did  that  show  she  was  ma  1 ' 

"Let  us  keep  to  the  print     A\  hit  does    Mupgcridge    mean!" 

"  I  was  thinking  Muggen  Igi  '  But  /  i  e  got  Dave  s  last  let- 
ter. I'll  got  it."  And  she  was  off  before  the  Earl  could  say  that 
to-morrow  would  do  as  well. 

He  went  on  smoking  the  bitter— and  bitten- — end  of  his  cigar, 
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which  had  gone  slowly,  owing  to  the  reading.  Instead  of  finishing 
up  the  letter,  he  went  back,  carefully  re-reading  the  whole  with 
absorbed  attention.  So  absorbed,  that  Gwen,  coming  in  quietly 
with  a  fresh  handful  of  letters,  was  behind  his  chair  unobserved, 
and  had  said : — "  Well,  and  what  do  you  make  of  it  ? "  before  ho 
looked  up  at  her. 

"  Verdict  in  accordance  with  the  medical  opinion,  I  thinh 
But  let's  see  Dave's  letter."  He  took  and  read  to  himself.  "/ 
see,"  said  he.  "  The  cross  stood  for  Dolly's  love.  A  mere  proxy. 
But  he  sends  the  real  article.  I  like  the  *  homliburst,'  too.  Why 
did  Dolly's  lady  want  to  towel  Mrs.  Spicture?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  see, 
it's  the  name  of  our  house  .  .  .  h'm — h'm — h'm !  .  .  .  Now  where 
do  we  come  to  Muggeridge?  .  .  .  Oh,  here  we  are!  I've  got  it. 
Well — that's  plain  enough.  Muggeridge.  M,  U,  one  G,  E,  R,  I, 
J  for  D,  G,  E.  That's  quite  plain.  Can't  see  what  you  want 
more." 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  all  very  easy  for  you,  now  you've  been  told.  / 
couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  And  I  don't  wonder  dear  old 
Mrs.  Picture  couldn't.  .  .  ." 

The  Earl  looked  up  suddenly.  "Stop  a  bit!"  said  he.  "Now 
where  was  it  in  Mrs.  Thrale's  letter.  I  had  it  just  now  .  .  .  here 
it  is!  *The  old  lady  had  just  remembered  the  foreman's  name 
when  she  saw  the  model.'    Got  that?" 

**  Yes— but  I  don't  see.  .  .  ." 

"No — but  listen!  Dr.  Nash  found  out  that  all  these  particu- 
lars were  of  Dave's  communicating.     Got  that?" 

"  Yes— but  still  I  don't  see.  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  chatterbox !  Listen  to  your  father.  Keep  those  two 
points  in  mind,  and  then  consider  that  when  you  read  her  Dave's 
letter  she  could  not  identify  his  misspelt  name,  which  seems  per- 
fectly obvious  and  easy  to  me,  now  I  know  it.  How  could  she 
forget  it  so  as  not  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  a  misspelt  version?  Can 
you  conceive  that  she  should  fail,  if  she  had  heard  the  name  from 
the  child  so  clearly  as  to  have  it  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  the 
moment  she  saw  the  mill  she  only  knew  from  Dave's  description  ?  " 

"No — it  certainly  does  seem  very  funny!" 

"  Very  funny.  Now  let's  see  what  the  rest  of  the  letter  says." 
He  went  on  reading: 

"  I  know  your  ladyship  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take  to  write  at 
such  lenpth,  seeing  the  cause  of  it,  and  also  if  I  may  suggest  that 
your  ladyship  mi^ht  send  for  Mrs.  Bird,  who  lives  with  Mrs,  Prich- 
ard,  or  for  the  parents  of  the  little  Dave  Wardle,  to  inquire  of  them 
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has  site  b  ibjecl  to  attacks  or  is  this  new.     I  sliouM  tell  you  thit 

ehc  has  i  i(.«n  free  from  any  aberration  of  mind,  ho  r>r.  Nuh 

saya.  for  i —  y  two  days,  mostly  knitting  quietly  to  herself,  without 
talk,  and  a  etimcs  laying  down  the  needles  like  to  tbtnk.  Dc. 
Nash  says  .-  talk  to  her  when  she  talks,  but  to  ke«p  her  ofi  of 
hy^iies,  and  the  like.  She  has  asked  for  thingE  to  write  you  « 
letter  herself  and  I  have  promised  as  boou  as  this  is  done.  But  1 
will  ijut  wail  'or  hers  to  post  this,  as  Dr.  Nash  nays  the  booim»  yon 
know  tho  be    ;r.     I  will  now  stop,  agvin  asking  pardon  for  so  long 

&  letttT,  and  I..-S"---  —  '-■* ^-^ient  and  faithful  servanL 

"  R.  Thbalk.' 

"How   Tory  like  else  docs!"   said   the  Ead. 

"This  good  womai  :o  economlr*  pBiwr  that  riw 

leaves  no  room  for  J  Roes  in  for  her  iniltaL    I 

was  ivauting  to  kno  ime.    Do  ymi  know  it)    And 

see — she  has  to  takt  all  I    Here's  a  postscript.'* 

"  P.S.— There  i  y  it  is  better  not  to  bare  sea 

mother  hack  till  1  he  herself  having  been  mu^fl 

upset  by  a  man  who  said  iie  was  Mrs.  I^rii-hanl's  son.  iind  was  look- 
ing for  his  mother.  My  son-in-liiw,  John  Costrcll.  came  over  to 
tell  nie.  This  man  had  startled  and  alarmed  my  mother  verg  much. 
I  should  he  sorry  he  should  come  here  to  make  Mrs.  Priehard  worse, 
but  niy  mother  is  no  doubt  best  away.  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  my- 
self, because  of  our  dog." 

"That  dog  is  a  treasure."  said  the  Earl,  re-enveloping  the  let- 
ter.   "What  are  those  other  letters'    Irene's?  .  .  .    And  what!" 

"I  was  trying  to  think  of  Mrs.  Thrale'a  Christian  name.  I 
don't  think  I  know  it.  .  .  .  Yes — Irene's,  and  some  papers  I  want 
you  to  lock  up.  for  me."  Gwen  went  on  to  tell  of  the  inroad  on 
Mrs.  Frichard's  secretaire,  and  explained  that  she  was  absolutely 
certain  of  forgiveness.  "Only  you  will  keep  them  safer  than  I 
shall,  in  your  big  ebony  cabinet.  I  think  I  can  trust  you  to  give 
them  back."  She  laid  them  on  the  table,  gave  her  father  an  af- 
fectionate double-barrelled  kiss,  and  went  away  to  bed.  It  was 
very  late  indeed. 

Mr.  Norbiiry.  in  London,  always  ont]ive<l  everyone  else  at  night 
The  Earl  rather  found  a  satisfaction,  at  the  Towers,  in  being  the 
last  to  leave  port,  on  o  voyasi'  '"''T  the  Oecnn  of  Sleep.  In  Lon- 
don it  was  otherwise,  but  not  explicably.  The  genesis  of  usage  in 
households  is  a  very  inlercsliiifr  subject,  but  the  mere  chronicler 
can  only  accept  facts,  not  iniiiiire  itilo  causes.  Mr.  Norbuiy 
always  did  give  the  Earl  a  send-off  towards  Dieamland,  and  saw 
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the  house  deserted,  before  he  vanished  to  a  secret  den  in  the  base- 
ment. 

"  Norbury,"  said  the  Earl,  sending  the  pilot  off,  metaphorically. 
"  You  know  the  two  widows,  mother  and  daughter,  at  Chorlton- 
under-Bradbury  ?     Strides  Cottage." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  my  lord !  All  ray  life.  I  knew  the  old  lady  when 
she  came  from  Darenth,  in  Essex,  to  marry  her  second  husband, 
Marrable."  Norbury  gave  other  particulars  which  the  story 
knows. 

"  Then  Widow  Thrale  is  not  Granny  Marrable's  daughter, 
though  she  calls  her  mother  ? " 

"  That  is  the  case,  my  lord.  She  was  a  pretty  little  girl — 
maybe  eleven  years  old — and  was  her  mother's  bridesmaid.  .  .  . 
I  should  say  her  aunt's." 

"Who  was  her  mother?" 

"  I  have  understood  it  was  a  twin  sister." 

"Who  was  her  father?" 

Mr.  Norbury  hesitated.  "  If  your  lordship  would  excuse,  I 
would  prefer  not  to  say.  The  story  came  to  me  through  two  per- 
sons. My  own  informant  had  it  from  Thrale.  But  it's  near  twenty 
years  ago,  and  I  could  not  charge  my  memory,  to  a  certainty." 

"  Something  you  don't  like  to  tell  ?  " 

"  Not  except  I  could  speak  to  a  certainty."  Mr.  Norbury,  evi- 
dently embarrassed,  wavered  respectfully. 

"  Was  there  a  convict  in  it,  certain  or  uncertain?" 

"  There  was,  my  lord.  Certain,  I  fear.  But  I  am  uncertain 
about  his  name.     Pevcrell,  or  Deverell." 

"What  was  he  convicted  of?    What  offence?" 

"  I  rather  think  it  was  forgery,  my  lonl,  but  I  may  be  wrong 
about  that.  The  story  said  his  wife  followed  him  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  died  there  ? " 

"  That  was  Thralc's  story  ? " 

"  Thralc's  story." 

"  He  must  have  known." 

"  Oh,  he  knew !  " 

"What  is  old  Mrs.  Marrable's  Christian  name?" 

"  I  believe  she  was  always  called  Phopbe.  Her  first  married  name 
was  a  very  unusual  one,  Cropredy." 

"And  Widow  Thrale's?" 

"  Ruth — Keziah  Solmes  calls  her,  I  think." 

His  lordship  made  no  reply;  and,  indeed,  said  never  a  word 
until  he  released  Mr.  Norbury  in  his  dressing-room  ten  minutes 
later,  being  then  as  it  were  wound  up  for  a  good  night's  rest,  and 
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safe  t(i  go  till  niorntDg.  Even  then  the  current  of  serious  thon^ 
into  which  he  seemed  to  have  plung^  seeuiect  too  cngrossiaK  to 
allow  of  his  makiug  a  start.  He  remained  sitting  in  the  eas^r-chair 
before  the  fire,  with  intently  knitted  browa  and  a  gaze  diTidnl 
betwet'ii  the  vigorous  flare  to  which  Mr.  Norbury^s  final  bcuedic- 
tioti  had  incited  it,  an<l  the  packet  of  letters  Gwen  bad  given  him, 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  table  beside  bira.  Behind  hlni  wis 
what  Ciwen  had  spoken  of  as  hia  big  d»ony  cabiaet.  If  a  ghost 
that  could  not  speak  was  then  and  there  haunting  that  ehaiober, 
its  tongue  must  havt  id  his  lordship  what  a  satis- 

faction it  would  be  t'  bystander  to  get  a  peep  into 

the  cinquecento  recefl  licated  storehouse  of  ancient 

documents,  which  w  in  the  presence  of  aajaue 

hut  its  owner. 

Gradually  Owen's  more  than  its  fair  shore  of 

the  Eurl's  attention;  o  engross  it  completely.    He 

ended  by  cutting  the  nking  tlie  contents  out,  and 

ptacintf  them  before  3,  assorting  them  in  groops, 

like  with  like. 

There  were  the  printed  formal  warrants,  variously  signed  and 
atteste<l,  of  some  assignments  or  transfers — things  of  no  interest 
or  moment.  Put  them  by !  There  wore  one  or  two  new  sheets 
covered  with  a  child's  printed  efforts  towards  a  handwriting  mani- 
festly the  same  as  the  one  recently  under  discussion,  even  with- 
out the  signature,  "  d-\ve  wAltdLc."  There  was  a  substantial 
accumulation  of  folded  missives  in  an  educated  man's  hand,  and 
another  in  a  woman's;  of  which  Inst  the  outermost — being  a  folded 
sheet  that  made  its  own  envelope — showed  a  receipt  postmark 
"  Macquarie.  June  24.  180T,"  and  a  less  visible  despatch -stamp 
"  Darenth.  Nov.  30,  180G."  telling  its  tale  of  over  six  months  on 
the  road.  Then  one,  directed  in  another  hand,  a  man's,  but  with 
the  same  postmarks,  both  of  180S,  with  the  months  undecipher- 
able. This  last  seemed  the  most  imporlnnt,  being  tied  with  tape. 
It  was  the  elder  Dai'erill's  successful  forgery,  treasured  by  old 
Alaisie  as  the  last  letter  from  her  family  in  England,  telling  of 
her  sister  Phoebe's  death.  All  the  letters  were  addressed  to  "'  Mrs. 
Thornton  Daverill,"  the  directions  being  only  partly  risible,  owing 
to  the  folding. 

Lest  the  reader  should  be  inclined  (o  blame  the  accidental  pos- 
sessor of  these  letters  for  doing  what  this  story  must  perforce  put 
on  record,  and  to  say  that  his  action  (lisgruced  the  Earldom  of 
Ancestor,  let  it  remind  him  what  the  facts  were  that  were  already 
in  his  lordship's  possession,  and  ask  him  whether  be  himself,  bo 
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circumstanced,  might  not  have  felt  as  the  Earl  did — that  the  case 
was  one  for  a  sacrifice  of  punctilios  in  the  face  of  the  issues  that 
turned  upon  their  maintenance.  Had  he  any  right  to  connive  at 
the  procrastination  of  some  wicked  secret — for  he  had  the  clue — 
when  a  trivial  sacrifice  of  self-respect  might  bring  it  to  light? 
He  could  see  that  Mrs.  Prichard  must  be  the  twin  sister,  some- 
how. But  he  did  not  see  how,  as  yet ;  and  he  wanted  confirmation 
and  elucidation.  These  letters  would  contain  both,  or  correction 
and  guidance.  Was  he  to  bewilder  Gwen  with  his  own  partial 
insights,  or  take  on  himself  to  sift  the  grist  clean  before  he  milled 
it  for  her  consumption?     He  was  not  long  in  deciding. 

Two  or  three  slippered  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  very  cau- 
tious lest  they  should  wake  her  ladyship  in  the  adjoining  one, 
were  all  the  case  required.  Then  he  resumed  his  seat,  and,  delib- 
erately taking  up  the  taped  letter,  opened  it  and  read: 

"  My  dear  daughter  Maisie, 

"  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  acquaint  you  of 
the  fatal  calamity  which  has  befallen  your  sister  Phoebe  and  her 
husband,  as  well  as  I  grieve  to  say  of  your  own  child  Ruth,  my 
granddaughter,  all  three  of  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  have 
lost  their  lives  at  sea  on  the  sailing-packet  Scheldt,  from  Antwerp  to 
London,  which  is  believed  to  have  gone  down  with  every  soul  on 
board  in  the  great  gale  of  September  30,  now  nearly  two  months 
since. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  that  your  sister  and  little  girl  should  be 
on  the  seas,  but  that  this  should  be  so  was  doubtless  the  Will  of 
God,  and  in  compliance  with  His  ordinances,  though  directly  con- 
trary to  my  own  advice.  Had  due  attention  been  paid  to  my  wishes 
this  might  have  been  avoided.  Here  is  the  account  of  how  it  hap- 
pened, from  which  you  may  judge  for  yourself: 

"  Your  brother-in-law  Cropredy^s  imprudence  is  no  doubt  to 
answer  for  it,  he  having  run  the  risk  of  travelling  abroad  to  put 
himself  in  personal  communication  with  a  house  of  business  at 
Malines,  a  most  unwholesome  place  for  an  Englishman,  though  no 
doubt  healthy  for  foreigners.  As  I  had  forewarned  him,  he  con- 
tracted fever  in  the  heat  of  August,  when  ill-fed  on  a  foreign  diet, 
which,  however  suitable  to  them,  is  fatal  to  an  English  stomach, 
and  little  better  than  in  France.  The  news  of  this  illness  coming 
to  your  sister,  she  would  not  be  resigned  to  the  Will  of  Providence, 
to  which  we  should  all  bow  rather  than  rashly  endanger  our  lives, 
but  took  upon  herself  to  decide,  contrary  to  my  remonstrance,  to 
cross  the  Channel  with  the  little  girl,  of  whom  I  could  have  taken 
charge  here  at  my  own  home.  Merciful  to  say,  the  fever  left  him, 
having  a  good  constitution  from  English  living,  and  all  was  promise 
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Q,  B(<einK'  the  weather  was  favourable  when  the  diip 
and  a  fair  wind.  But  of  that  ship  no  further  is 
e  has  nol  been  bcani  of  sinee,  and  doubtless  is  gam 
in  the  great  gale  which  sprung  up  in  mid  ■channel. 
iTO  done  the  like.  Even  as  the  ships  of  Jciiosaphat 
••at  they  were  not  able  to  go  to  Tarabisb  (Chron.  IL 


of  a  safe 
left  the  q. 
known,  on 
to  the  bot 
for  BO  ma^ 
wew  broken 
XX.  37). 

"  There  18,  I  fear,  no 
the  tica  will  not  give  up 

be  recovered,  bir' 

face  and  are  idc 

where  your  aaint . 

sure  and  certain  hop 

"  Believe  me,  my 
father 

"  I  have  no  tnesaagt 
ment  towarde  him,  1 
vi.  37). 

"  Dabenth  Uill, 

Oci.  16,  1801. 

The  Earl  read  this  letter  through  twice — three  times — and  ap- 
parently his  bewilderiuent  only  increased  as  he  re-read  it.  At 
last  he  refolded  it,  as  though  no  more  light  could  come  from  more 
reading,  and  sat  a  moment  still,  thinking  intently.  Then  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed  aloud: — "Amazing,"  adding  under  his  voice: — 
"But  perfectly  inexplicable!''  Then,  going  on  even  less  audi- 
bly:— "I  must  see  what  Hawtrey  can  make  of  this.  .  .  ,'"  At 
which  point  he  was  taken  aback  by  a  voii-e  through  the  door  from 
the  next  room: — "What  are  you  talking  to  yourself  so  for? 
Can't  you  get  to  bed?"  Palpably  the  voice  of  an  awakened 
Countess!  He  replied  in  a  coiicilialorj-  spirit,  and  accepted  the 
suggestion,  first  putting  the  letters  safely  away  in  the  ebony 
cabinet. 


n  for  hope  that,  short  of  a  miracle,  for 
a  dead  (Kev.  xx.  13),  any  remains  should 
-■■  that  if  any  come  to  the  8ur- 
nterred  in  the  family  gnre 
nd  reposes  in  the  Lord,  in  a 
Tcction  (Acts  xxiii.  6). 
o  remain  your  affcctioMte 

"  ISAAR  RUXCIU.UI. 

v,  nor  do  I  retain  any  rcwmt- 

[  wish  to  be  forgiven  (Luke 


Anyone  who  reads  this  forged  letter  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  circumstances  will  see  that  it  was  at  best,  from  the  literary 
and  dramatic  point  of  view,  a  bunglinfi  composition.  But  stj-le 
was  not  called  for  so  long  as  the  Btatements  were  coherent.  For 
what  did  the  forger's  wife  know  of  what  her  father's  style  would 
be  under  these  or  any  abnormal  circumstances?  Had  she  ever 
had  a  letter  at  all  from  him  before?  Even  that  is  doubtful.  The 
shock,  moreover,  was  enough  to  unbalance  the  most  critical 
judgment. 
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Two  things  are  very  noticeable  in  the  letter.  One  that  it 
fights  shy  of  stron  gexpressions  of  feeling,  as  though  its  fabricator 
had  felt  that  danger  lay  that  way;  the  other  that  he  manifestly 
enjoyed  his  Scripture  references,  familiar  to  him  by  his  long  ex- 
perience of  gaol-chaplains,  and  warranted  by  his  knowledge  of  his 
father-in-law.  We — who  write  this — have  referred  to  the  passages 
indicated,  and  found  the  connection  of  ideas  to  be  about  an  aver- 
age sample,  as  coherency  goes  when  quotation  from  Scripture  is 
afoot.  No  doubt  Maisie's  husband  found  their  selection  enter- 
taining. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  LEGAL  ACUMEN  OF  TnOTIIMES.  OF  COURSE  IT  WAS  ISAAC  RfJNCI- 
MAN's  SIGNATURE.  THE  ANTIPODEAN  INK.  HOW  LINCOLN'S  INN 
FIELDS  WAS  MADE  OF  WOOD.  HOW  GWEN  AND  HER  FATHER  CAME 
OFF  THEIR  P'S  AND  g's.  THE  RIDDLE  AS  GOOD  AS  SOLVED.  HOW 
GWEN  GOT  A  LII>^  TO  CAVENDISH  SQUARE  AND  HER  MOTHER  WENT 
ON  TO  1 1  ELI*  TO  ABOLISH  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  ANOTHER  LIFT,  IN  A 
PILL-BOX.  SAPPS  court's  VIEWS  OF  THE  WAR.  MICHAEL  RAQ- 
STROAR's  half-sister's  BROTHER-IN-LAW.  LIVE  EELS.  BALL's  POND. 
MRS.  RILEy'r  ELEVEN  RELATIVES.  MRS.  TAPPING's  NAVAL  CON- 
NECTIONS. OLD  BILLY.  RUM  SHRUB.  LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  KING 
SOLOMON.      A  PARTY  IN  THE  BAR.     WHICH  WAY  DID  HE  GO? 

Said  his  lordship  next  morning  to  Mr.  Norbury,  bringing  him 
preliminary  tea  at  eight  o'clock: — ^** I  want  to  catch  Mr.  Hawtrey 
before  he  goes  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Send  round  to  say.  .  .  .  No — 
give  me  one  of  my  cards  and  a  pencil.  .  .  .  There  1 — send  that 
round  at  once,  because  he  goes  early." 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  announced  while  the  Earl 
was  having  real  breakfast  with  Owen  and  her  mother  at  ten,  and 
was  shown  into  the  library.  Also  that  the  real  breakfast  was 
hurried  and  frustrated,  that  Mr.  Hawtrey  should  not  be  kept  wait- 
ing. For  the  Earl  counter-ordered  his  last  cup  of  tea,  and  went 
away  with  his  fast  half  broken.  So  her  ladyship  sent  the  cup 
after  him  to  the  library.  He  sent  a  message  back  to  Gwen.  Would 
her  ladyship  be  sure  not  to  go  out  without  seeing  him?  She 
would. 

Mr.  Hawtrey  was  known  to  Gwen  as  the  Earl's  solicitor,  a  man 
of  perfectly  incredible  weight  and  importance.  He  was  deep  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  confidence,  and  had  boxes  in  tiers  in  his 
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office,  to  read  the  nnmes  on  which  was  a  Whig  and  Tory  educa- 
tion. If  all  the  acres  of  land  that  had  made  Mr.  Hawtrey's  iie- 
quaintanoe,  somehow  or  other,  had  been  totalled  on  condition  that 
it  was  fair  to  count  twice  aver,  the  total  total  would  have  been 
as  largr?  as  Asia,  at  a  rough  (^ess.  His  clerks — or  his  Ann's, 
Humphrey  and  Hawtrey's — had  witnessed  leases,  wills,  transfers, 
and  powers  of  attorney,  numerous  enough  to  fill  the  Rolls  Office, 
but  so  fur  ae  was  known  none  of  them  had  ever  been  called  on  to 

attest  Ilia  own  aignat' —      " "~,  Mr.  Hawtrey  had  alwaya 

seemed  to  Qwen  very  ian  God  or  King,  and  she 

would  speak  of  him  as  Barneses  freely.    Her  father 

admitted  the  likeness,  i  ainst  her  levity,  as  this  gen- 

tleman was  his  most  t  inherited  with  his  title  and 

estates.     The  Earldon"  id  always  been  in  the  habit 

of  consulting  Mr.  Hi  sorts  of  things,  not  ne«a- 

earily  legal. 

So  when  Owen  was  father's  sanctum,  and  went, 

she  W.1S  not  surpriaed  had  given  Hr.  Hawtrey  kII 

the  particulars  she  had  tola  mm  oi  itira.  Prichnrd's  histr>ry.  and 
a  clear  outline  of  the  incidents  up  to  that  dnte,  ending  with  the 
seeming  insauity  of  the  old  lady.  "  Bui,"  said  the  Earl,  who 
appeared  very  serious.  "  I  have  given  no  names.  I  have  sent  for 
you  now,  Gwen,  to  get  your  consent  to  my  making  no  reserves 
with  Mr.  Hawtrey,  in  whose  advice  I  have  great  confidence."  Mr. 
Hawtrey  acknowledged  this  testimony,  and  Gwen  acknowledged 
that  gentlonian's  desert;  each  by  a  bow,  but  Gwen's  was  the  more 
flexible  performance. 

She  just  hung  back  perceptibly  over  giving  the  carle  hianche 
asked  for.  "  I  suppose  no  harm  can  come  of  it — to  anybody '( " 
said  she.     None  whatever,  apparently ;  so  she  assented. 

"  Very  good."  said  the  Earl.  "  And  r 
before  I  show  it  to  Mr.  Hawtrey,  to  rea. 
opened  on  my  own  responsibilit.v — nobody  to  blame  but  me!  I 
found  it  among  your  old  lady's  letters  you  gave  me  to  take 
care  of." 

"Oh  dear!"  said  Gwen. 

"I  shall  not  show  it  to  Mr.  Hawtrey.  unless  you  like.  Take 
it  and  read  it.  No  hurry."  Gwen  was  conwious  that  the  solicitor 
sat  as  still  as  his  prototype  Tliothmes  at  the  Itrilish  Museum,  and 
with  as  immovable  a  countenance. 

She  took  the  letter,  glancing  at  the  cover.  "  Who  is  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton DaverillT'  said  she.  iiuitc  in  the  dark. 

"  Go  on  and  read,"  said  the  Earl. 
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Gwen  read  half  to  herself : — "  *  My  dear  daughter  Maisie,' "  and 
then  said  aloud : — "  But  that  is  Mrs.  Prichard's  name  I  " 

"  Read  through  to  the  end,"  said  the  Earl.  And  Gwen,  with  a 
painful  feeling  of  bewilderment,  obeyed  orders,  puzzling  over 
phrases  and  sentences  to  find  the  thing  she  was  to  read  for,  and 
staggered  a  moment  by  the  name  "  Cropredy,"  which  she  thought 
she  must  have  misread.  There  was  no  clue  in  the  letter  itself,  as 
she  did  not  know  who  "  Phoebe  "  and  "  Ruth  "  were. 

Her  father's  observation  of  her  face  quickened  as  she  visibly 
ncareil  the  end.  She  was  quite  taken  aback  by  the  signature,  the 
moment  it  caught  her  eye.  '^  Isaac  Runciman  I "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Why— that's— that's  .  .  ." 

"  That's  the  name  of  Mrs.  Marrable's  father  that  old  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard  lays  claim  to  for  hers,"  said  the  Earl  quietly.  ^^  And  this 
letter  is  written  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thornton  Daverill,  whose 
name  is  Maisie.  .  .  .  And  old  Mrs.  Prichard's  name  is  Maisie.  .  .  . 
And  this  letter  is  in  the  keeping  of  old  Mrs.  Prichard."  He  left 
gaps,  for  his  hearer  to  understand. 

"  Good  God !  "  exclaimed  Gwen.  "  Then  old  Mrs.  Prichard  is 
not  mad."  She  could  only  see  that  much  for  the  moment — ^no 
details.  "  Oh,  be  quiet  a  moment  and  let  me  think."  She  dropped 
the  letter,  and  sat  with  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  though  to  shut 
thought  in  and  work  the  puzzle  out.  Her  father  remained  silent, 
watching  her. 

Presently  he  said,  quietly  still,  as  though  to  help  her: — "  Nor- 
bury  told  me  last  night  what  we  did  not  know,  that  old  Mrs.  Mar- 
rable's name  is  Phcebe,  and  that  Widow  Thrale's  is  Ruth.  .  .  ." 

''  That  old  Mrs.  Marrable  is  Phoebe  and  her  daughter  is  Ruth." 
Gwen  repeated  his  words,  as  though  learning  a  lesson,  still  with 
her  fingers  crushing  her  eyes. 

'^  And  that  Ruth  is  not  really  Phoebe's  daughter  but  her  niece. 
And,  according  to  Norbury,  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  twin  sister, 
whose  husband  was  transported  for  forgery,  and  who  followed 
him  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  died  there."  He  raised  his  voice 
slightly  to  say  this. 

A  more  amazed  face  than  Gwen's  when  she  withdrew  her  fingers 
to  fix  her  startled  eyes  upon  her  father,  would  have  been  almost 
as  hard  to  find  as  a  more  beautiful  one. 

*'  But  that  is  Mrs.  Prichard,  papa  dear,"  she  gasped.  "  Don't 
you  know?    The  story  I  told  you!" 

"  Exactly !  "  said  the  Earl. 

"But  the  letter— the  letter!  Phoebe  and  Ruth  in  the  letter 
cannot  be   drowned,   if  they  are  Granny  Marrable   and  Widow 
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Thrale."  apid  pliantasmugDria  of  possibilities  aud   impcsd- 

bilities  shi  irough  her  mitid.  How  could  order  come  of  aoch 
a  chaos? 

"  Excuse  m  ,"  said  Thotlimes,  speaking  for  the  firat  time.  "  Dn 
I  understand — I  assume  I  am  admitted  to  confidenee — do  I  un- 
derstuiid  that  the  letter  8tat«s  that  these  two  wonico  wpid 
drowned  ? " 

"  Crossing  from  Antwerp.     Yes!  " 

"Then  the  let'"  '"  "  '-^--'-  '  -  robably  written  with  a  bad 
motive." 

*'  But  by  their  fa*'  Imposaiblel  " 

"  How  does  your  aa  written  by  their  fatherl" 

"  It  is  signed  ^■'  ireotb  Mill  in  Essex.    Both 

eay  Isaac  Runci     i-  ' 

"  It  is  signed  n's  name — so  I  underBUad. 

Is  it  certain  that  ac  Rtincimanl    May  I  now 

sec  the  letter?    Aitd  ise! — oh,  the  direction  is  on 

the  back,  of  courae."  .er  in  front  of  him.  but  ap- 

parently took  very  lifiii.-  uvmc  ui  n.  "  As  if."  thoueht  Gwcii  1o 
herself.  ''  he  was  thinking  about  his  Dynasty." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it.  Hawtrey?"  said  the  Earl,  but,  get- 
ting no  answer,  waited.     Silence  endued. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  breaking  it  suddenly.  He  seemed  to 
hove  seen  his  way.  "  Now  may  I  ask  whether  we  have  any  means 
of  knowing  what  the  forgery  was  for  which  this  man  was  trans- 
ported '< " 

"Oh  yes!"  said  Owen.  "Old  Mrs.  Prichard  told  me  what  he 
was  accused  of,  at  least.  Forging  an  acceptance — if  that's  right! 
I  think  that  was  it." 

"But  whose  signature?    Did  she  say?" 

"Oh  yes — I  made  her  tell  me,  her  father's."  Then  Gwen  fitted 
the  name,  just  heard,  into  its  place  in  old  Mrs.  Prichard's  tale, 
and  was  illuminated.  "I  sec  what  yoii  think,  Mr.  Hawtrey,"  said 
she,  interrupting  herself.  The  lawj'er  was  examining  the  direc- 
tion on  the  letter-sheet. 

"I  think  I  did  right  to  pry  into  the  letter,  Gwennie,"  said  her 
father;  seeking,  nevertheless,  a  snlve  for  conscience. 

"Of  course  you  did.  you  darling  old  thing!  .  .  .  What,  Mr, 
Hawtrey  ?    You  were  going  to  say '...." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  had  you  seen  an  odd  thing  in  the  direction. 
Have  you  noticed  that  the  word  lloharl  has  kept  black,  and  all  the 
rest  has  faded  to  the  colour  of  the  writing  inside?"  So  it  had. 
without  a  doubt,  inexplicably.    Mr.  Hawtrey's  impression  was  that 
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the  word  was  written  in  a  different  hand,  perhaps  filled  in  hy  some- 
one who  had  been  able  to  supply  the  name  correctly,  having  been 
entrusted  the  letter  to  forward. 

"  But,"  said  he,  '^  the  person  who  wrote  Hobart  must  have  been 
in  England,  and  the  forger  of  the  letter  was  certainly  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land." 

"  Why  *  must  have  been  in  England '  ?  " 

"  Bless  the  girl !  "  said  the  girl's  father.  "  Why — I  can  see 
that!  Of  course,  an  Australian  convict,  who  could  do  such  a 
fine  piece  of  forgery,  would  never  ask  another  person  to  spell  the 
name  of  an  Australian  town.  Do  you  suppose  he  sent  it  to  Eng- 
land to  get  an  accomplice  to  spell  *  Hobart '  right  for  him  ?  No — 
no,  Hawtrey,  your  theory  won't  hold  water." 

'^  That  is  the  case,"  said  Thothmes,  more  immovably  than  ever. 
''  I  see  I  was  mistaken.  That  point  must  wait.  Or  .  .  .  stop  one 
minute!  .  .  .  may  we  examine  the  other  letters?" 

**  I  had  thought,"  said  the  Earl,  **  of  leaving  them  unopened. 
We  have  got  what  we  want." 

"  Very  proper.  But  I  only  wish  to  read  the  directions."  No 
harm  in  this,  anyhow.  A  second  packet  was  opened.  It  was 
the  one  in  the  woman's  hand,  all  postmarked  **  Darenth  Mill " 
and  **  Macquarie."  Then  it  was  that  Thothmes,  with  impassive 
shrewdness,  made  up  for  his  blunder,  with  interest  He  saw 
why  the  ink  of  one  word  of  the  forged  direction  was  black.  It 
was  the  same  ink  as  the  English  directions,  and,  on  close  examina- 
tion, the  same  hand.  This  had  not  been  clear  at  first,  as  the  word 
was  mixed  with  the  English  postmark,  '^  Darenth  Mill " — so  much 
so  as  not  to  clash  with  the  pale  hand  of  the  forgery.  ''  That  word," 
said  Thothmes,  **  was  never  written  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
English  stamp  is  on  the  top  of  it." 

Gwen  took  it  from  him,  and  saw  that  this  was  true.  '^  But 
then  the  rest  of  the  direction  was  written  in  Australia,"  said  she, 
**  if  this  man  wrote  it  at  all !  Oh  dear,  I  am  so  puzzled."  And 
indeed  she  was  at  her  wit's  end. 

"  I  won't  say  another  word,"  said  Mr.  Hawtrey.  "  I  have  made 
one  blunder,  and  won't  run  any  further  risks.  I  must  think  about 
this.  If  you  will  trust  me  with  the  letter,  you  shall  have  it  back 
to-morrow  morning.  I  dare  say  your  lordship  will  now  excuse 
me.  I  have  an  appointment  at  the  High  Court  at  eleven,  and  it's 
now  a  quarter  past.  .  .  .  Oh  no — it's  not  a  hanging  matter.  .  .  . 
I  shall  make  my  man  drive  fast.  ...  So  I  will  wish  your  lady- 
■hip  a  very  good  morning.  I  wish  those  two  old  ladies  could  have 
known  this  earlier.    But  better  late  than  never  1" 
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The  Ear)  oeompanied  his  logal  adviser  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  to  givi  him  a  civil  send  off,  while  bis  daughter,  white  with 
tension  of  excitement  and  impatiem-e.  awaited  his  reluni.  Com- 
ing buck,  he  waa  not  the  least  surprised  that  she  should  fall  into 
his  orms  with  a  teropest  of  tears,  crying  out: — "Oh,  papa  dearest 
— fifty  years! — think  of  it!  AU  their  lives!  Oh,  my  darling  old 
Mrs.  Prichard!  and  Granny  Marrable  too — it's  the  same  for  both! 
Oh,  think,  that  they  were  girls — yea,  nearly  girls,  only  a  few  years 
older  than  me,  «*"»"  tk™,  nartul  1  \nd  the  horrible  wickedness 
of  the  trick — the  kednessl    And  then  the  dear 

old  darling's  ow-  ilmost  never  seen  her.  thinks 

her  mad!  .  .  .  shish  me  down,  because  trs 

I  must!     Let  me  i  'er  it,  and  I  shall  be  better. 

Sit    down  by  me,  —there! — here   on   the  aofs, 

like  that-  ,  .  .  Oh  Q  is  made  of  wood,  like  some 

people,   and  could  b  lan  never!"     This   was   ibc 

wiud-up  of  a  good  c  tnilar,  expression  of  feeling. 

For  tenra  and  speech  a  generous  impulsive  nature 

like  Gwi'n'a,  when  stro„„  ~,  d  sorrow  for  others  bid  them 

come,  thoiifth  its  own  affliction  nugnt  have  made  it  stupefied  and 

Her  fattier  soothed  and  calmed  her  as  he  would  a  child ;  for  was 
she  not  a  child  to  him — in  the  nursery  only  the  other  day?  I'm 
not  made  of  wood,  darling,  am  I?"  said  be.  And  Owen  replie.1, 
refitting  spars  in  calmer  water: — "No,  dear,  that  you  are  not, 
but  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is,  .Sitting  there  like  an  Egyptian  God. 
with  bia  bands  on  bis  knees!"  She  repacked  a  stray  flood  of 
gold  that  bad  escaped  from  its  restraints — the  most  conspicuous 
record  of  the  recent  gale — and  reassured  her  father  with  a  liberal 
kiss.  Then  she  thawed  towards  the  legal  mind.  "I'm  sure  he's 
very  good  and  kind  and  all  that — ^Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  I  mean, 
is — because  people  are.  Only  it's  at  heart  they  are,  and  1  want  it 
to  come  out  like  a  rash."  No  doubt  an  interview  with  Dr.  Dalrym- 
ple  yesterday  was  answerable  for  this,  having  reference  to  the 
Typhus  Fever  patient.  The  eruption,  he  said,  was  subsiding  fa- 
vourably, and  be  was  hourly  expecting  a  fall  in  the  temperature. 
But  he  had  made  a  stand  against  her  seeing  the  patient. 

"  If  Hawtrey  came  out  in  a  rash  over  all  his  clients'  bothera- 
tions," said  the  Earl,  "  he  would  very  soon  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
fluent smallpox.  What  he's  wanted  for  now  is  his  brains.  You'll 
see  we  shall  have  a  letter  from  him.  clearing  it  all  up.  .  .  ." 

"And  you  know  what  he'll  say,  I  suppose?  That  is,  if  he's 
as  clever  as  you  think  him!" 
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"I  can't  say  that  I  feel  absolutely  certain.  What  do  you 
suppose  ? " 

Then  Owen  gave  a  very  fair  conjectural  review  of  the  facts  as 
this  story  knows  them;  saying,  whenever  she  felt  the  ground  inse- 
cure beneath  her  feet,  that  of  course  it  was  this  way  and  not  the 
other.    A  blessed  expression  that,  to  reinforce  one's  convictions! 

However,  she  was  not  far  wrong  on  any  point,  if  the  letter 
her  father  received  next  day  from  "  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields "  was 
right.  It  came  by  messenger,  just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down 
to  lunch  with  two  or  three  friends,  and  his  lordship  said,  "  Will 
you  excuse  me  ? "  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  though  one  of 
his  guests  was  a  Rajah.  Then  he  read  the  letter  through,  intently, 
while  his  Countess  looked  thunderclouds  at  him.  "  'Fore  God, 
they  are  both  of  a  tale!"  said  he,  quoting.  Then  he  sent  it  to 
Gwen  by  Norbury,  who  was  embarrassed  by  her  ladyship  the 
Countess  saying  stiffly : — "  Surely  afterwards  would  do."  But 
Gwen  cut  in  with : — "  No — I  can't  wait.  Give  it  to  me,  Nor- 
bury I "  And  took  it  and  read  it  as  intently  as  her  father  had 
(lone.  Having  finished,  she  telegraphed  to  him,  all  the  length  of 
the  table: — "  Isn't  that  just  what  I  said?"  And  then  things  went 
on  as  before.  Only  the  Earl  and  his  daughter  had  come  off  their 
P's  and  (^'s,  most  lawlessly. 

Here  is  the  letter  each  had  read,  when  off  them: 


"  My  okar  Lord  Ancester, 
"I  have  thoroughly  considered  theletter,and  return  it  herewith. 
I  nm  satisH<Ml  (hat  it  is  a  forgery  by  the  hand  of  the  convict  Dav- 
vtWU  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  his  object  can  have  been,  malice 
apart.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  to  influence  his  wife,  to 
what  end  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

"  The  only  theory  I  can  have  about  the  black  ink  is  far-fetched. 
It  is  that  a  letter  from  England  of  that  date  was  erased  to  make 
way  for  the  forgerj',  these  few  black  letters  having  been  allowed  to 
remain,  not  in  disturb  the  English  postmark,  which  partly-obscures 
them.  Vou  may  notice  some  compromise  or  accommodation  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  direction,  evidently  to  slur  over  the  difference. 
I  suggest  that  the  letter  should  be  referred  to  some  specialist  in 
palimps<'sts,  who  may  be  able  to  detect  some  of  the  underlying 
original,  which  is  absolutely  invisible  to  me. 

**  U  you  nu'ct  with  any  other  letter  written  by  this  ingenious  pen- 
man, I  Hiispoct  it  will  be  in  the  pale  ink  of  the  forgery,  which  no 
doubt  was  as  black  as  the  English  ink,  when  new. 

"  Brlirve  me,  my  lord,  your  very  faithful  and  obedient  aet^^jo^.^ 

"  3  kui;&  'fiANrt^Kir 
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"  There  't  be  atiotb^r  teller  of  the  ingonioiLS  peoraan^i  ii 
the  lot  wt;  t  ti«]  up,  because  he  and  his  wife  were?  Hviag  Vr 
gettwr.  and  ftt  writing  eaeh  other  letters."  So  said  Gwen  »ftef 
wunli'.  depK  itiiig  a  susfrestion  of  her  fathers  that  the  p«M 
ehoulil  be  opt  led  and  examined.  But  lie  rei'lied: — "  It  »  onlj  u 
look  at  the  eoJoui-  of  the  ink.  Wo  won't  read  old  Mrs.  PriiJiARlV 
love-leltetB."  However,  nothing  wae  found,  all  tbese  letters  banng 
been  written  in  England  except  the  one  from  Sydney  inviting  htf 
to  come  out,  which  was  referred  to  early  in  this  story.  Tho  SjJ- 
ney  ink  had  b»j.      '  ~  all. 

So  ull  the  letf  n  and  plocod  pro  tern,  in  At 

cinqueceoto  cp^     ■■  The.v  had  bcea  just  alioal 

to  vanish  thei  de  his  suggestion.     NotliiK 

having  come  Oi  ro  put  away,  hooourabtj  un- 

read, iuid  Owen  )"  a  n  lift  to  Cavendi^  Siinaft 

by  her  mother.  i  promise  from  ber  that  ihe 

would  not  forep  lalryinptc  into  the  psttenft 

presence,  conie  lompanied  iter  mother  in  tbt 

carriage  aa  far  t  m.    The  Countess  was  on  k 

card-leaving  misi^ion  i„ ,  et.  and  devoutly   hnp<Hl  that 

Lady  Blank  woulil  not  be  at  home.  In  that  case  she  tnig'ht  take 
advantiipe  of  her  liberty  to  go  to  a  meeting  at  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland's  to  abolish  this  horrible  negro  slavery  in  America,  bo 
as  not  to  be  exueplional.  wliich  was  otlious;  and  your  father — 
Gwen's  to  wit — never  would  exert  himself  about  anything,  and  was 
simply  wrap|H.'d  up  in  old  violins  and  majolica.  Of  course  it  was 
right  to  put  an  cud  to  slavery,  and  people  ought  to  exert  them- 
selves. Her  ladyship  waited  in  the  carriage  at  the  door  till  Owen 
could  suppl.v  an  intensely  auliienlic  report — ^not  what  the  serv- 
ants were  told  to  say  lo  evcrylindy;  that  was  no  use — of  the  precise 
condition  of  the  patient,  including  the  figures  of  the  pulse  and 
teni)>erature,  and  vvbelber  she  had  had  a  good  nighL  Gwen 
canie  bock  with  a  report  from  the  nurse,  to  find  Dr.  Dalrymple 
conversing  with  her  motiier  at  the  carriage  door,  and  to  be  exhorted 
by  him  to  follow  her  maternal  example  in  matters  of  prudence. 
For  the  good  lailj-  hnd  furnished  herself  with  a  smelling-bottle  and 
was  inhaling  it  religiously,  as  a  prophjlactic. 

When  she  had  departed,  leaving  fiweii  wondering  why  on  earth 
she  was  seized  with  such  a  de?ire  just  now  to  abolish  negro  slavery, 
Gwen  returned  into  the  house  to  await  the  doctor's  last  word  about 
her  friend.  Waiting  for  him  in  the  sitting-room,  she  read  the 
Times,  and  naturally  fumed  to  the  news  from  the  Seat  of  War- 
it  was  then  at  its  height — and  became  engrossed  in  the  details 
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of  the  Balaklava  charge,  a  month  since.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Crimea — every  war  is  a  tragedy — was  at  this  time  the  all-engross- 
ing topic  in  London  and  Paris,  and  men  hung  eagerly  on  every 
word  that  passed  current  as  news.  The  reason  it  has  so  little 
place  in  this  story  is  obvious — none  of  the  essential  events  inter- 
sect. All  our  narrative  has  to  tell  relates  to  occurrences  prede- 
termined by  a  past  that  was  forgotten  long  before  Sebastopol  was 
anticipated. 

Gwen  read  the  story  of  the  great  historical  charge  with 'a  breath- 
less interest  certainly,  but  only  as  part  of  the  playbill  of  a  ter- 
rible drama,  where  the  curtain  was  to  fall  on  fireworks  and  a  tri- 
umph for  her  own  nationality;  and,  of  course,  its  ally — ca  se  vit. 
Dr.  Dalrymple  reappeared,  looking  hopeful,  with  a  good  report, 
but  too  engrossed  in  his  case  to  be  moved  even  by  the  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  or  the  state  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari.  Where 
was  Gwen  going?  To  Sapps  Court — where  was  that?  Oh  yes, 
just  beyond  his  own  destination,  so  he  could  g^ive  her  a  lift.  And 
the  carriage  could  take  her  on  to  hers  and  wait  for  her,  just  as 
easily  as  go  home  and  come  back  for  him.  He  might  be  detained 
a  long  time  at  the  Hospital.  Gwen  accepted  his  offer  gratefully, 
as  a  private  brougham  and  a  coachman  made  a  sort  of  convoy. 
In  those  days  young  ladies  were  not  so  much  at  their  ease  with- 
out an  escort,  as  they  have  been  of  late  years.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  new  regime  is  entirely  due  to  the  bicycle. 

Sapps  Court  had  not  been  itself  since  the  exciting  event  of  the 
accident;  at  least,  so  said  Aunt  M'riar,  referring  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Priehard  chiefly.  For  the  identity  of  Sapps  de- 
pended a  good  deal  on  the  identity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  inter- 
ests penetrated  very  little  into  the  great  world  without.  It  was 
very  little  affected  even  by  the  news  of  the  War,  favourable  or 
the  reverse:  its  patriotism  was  too  great  for  that.  This  must 
be  taken  to  mean  that  its  confidence  in  its  country's  power  of 
routing  its  foes  was  so  deep-seated  that  an  equally  firm  belief 
that  its  armies  were  starving  and  stricken  with  epidemics,  and 
armed  with  guns  that  would  not  go  off,  and  commanded  by  the 
lame,  halt,  and  blind  in  their  second  childhood,  did  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  its  stability.  Whatever  happened,  the  in- 
domitable courage  of  Tommy  Atkins  and  Jack  would  triimiph  over 
foes,  who,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  were  only  foreigners.  Sapps 
Court's  faith  in  Jack  was  so  great  that  his  position  was  even 
above  Tommy's.  When  Jack  was  reported  to  have  gone  ashore 
at  Balaklava  to  help  Tommy  to  get  his  effete  and  useless  artillery 
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argument;  acts,  so  to  speak,  as  an  aperient  to  the  mind — a  sort 
of  intellectual  Epsom  Salts.  Uncle  Mo,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  went  every  day  for  an  hour  to  The  Sun  parlour,  taking 
with  him  a  profound  belief  in  the  latest  news  from  the  Seat  of 
War,  to  have  it  shattered  for  him  by  the  positive  statements  of 
persons  who  had  probably  not  read  the  papers  at  all,  and  some- 
times couldn't.  For  in  those  happy  days  there  were  still  people 
who  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 

Perhaps  the  only  other  customer  in  the  parlour  at  The  Sun, 
when  Uncle  Mo  was  smoking  his.  pipe  there,  on  the  afternoon 
which  saw  the  Countess  interest  herself  in  negro  slavery,  was  able 
to  read  and  write,  unknown  to  his  friends,  who  had  never  seen  him 
do  either.  They,  however,  knew,  or  professed  to  feel  assured,  that 
old  Billy — for  that  was  his  only  ascertainable  name — knew  every- 
thing. This  may  have  been  their  vulgar  fun;  but  if  it  was,  old 
Billy's  own  convictions  of  his  omniscience  were  not  shaken  by  it, 
any  more  than  a  creed  he  professed,  that  small  doses  of  rum  shrub, 
took  reg'lar,  kept  off  old  age.  In  a  certain  sense  he  took  them 
regularly,  counting  the  same  number  in  every  bar,  with  nearly 
the  same  pauses  between  each  dose.  Whether  they  were  really 
helping  him  against  Time  and  Decay  or  not,  they  were  making  him 
pink  and  dropsical,  and  had  not  prevented,  if  they  had  not  helped 
to  produce,  a  baldness  as  of  an  eggshell.  This  he  would  cover  in, 
to  counteract  the  draughty  character  which  he  ascribed  to  all  bar 
parlours  alike,  with  a  cloth  cap  having  ear-flaps,  as  soon  as  ever 
he  had  hung  up  a  beaver  hat  which  he  might  have  inherited  from 
a  coaching  ancestor. 

This  afternoon  he  was  eloquent  on  foreign  policy.  Closing  one 
eye  to  accentuate  the  shrewd  vision  of  the  other,  and  shaking  his 
head  continuously  to  express  the  steadiness  and  persistency  of  his 
convictions,  he  indicted  Louis  Napoleon  as  the  hete  noire  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  "  Don't  you  let  yourself  be  took  in,  Mr.  Moses," 
he  said,  "by  any  of  these  here  noospapers.  They're  a  bad  lot 
This  here  Nicholas,  he's  a  Rooshian — so  him  I  say  nothin'  about. 
Nor  yet  these  here  Turkeys — them  and  their  Constant  Eye  No 
Pulls !  " — this  with  great  scorn.  "  None  of  'em  no  better,  I  lay, 
than  Goard  A'miphty  see  fit  to  make  'em,  so  it  ain't,  so  as  you 
might  say,  their  own  fault,  not  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  But  this 
Louis  Sneapoleum,  he's  your  sly  customer.  He's  as  bad  as  the 
whole  lot,  all  boiled  up  together  in  a  stool  Don't  you  be  took  in 
by  him,  Mr.  Moses.  Calls  hisself  a  Coodytar!  /  call  him  .  .  ." 
etcetera  de  rigueur,  as  some  of  old  Billy's  comparisons  vet^  >axiL- 
savoury. 
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"  Can'''  er  you  all  tlie  way  down  the  lane.  WUIy-um,"  eaij 
Uncle  M  o  could  hardly  be  expected  to  identify  Billy's  vmnanl 

of  Coup  ai.     "Ain't  he  our  aUy?" 

"  That's  IDC  p'int,  Mr.  Moses,  the  very  p'int  to  not  loae  sight 
OD,  or  where  are  we!  He's  got  hisself  made  our  ally  for  to  gtit 
between  him  and  the  Rooshians.  What  he's  a-drivin'  at  is  to  get 
TIB  to  fight  his  battles  for  him.  und  him  to  sit  snug  and  Dccooma- 
late  cucumbera  like  King  Solomoiia." 

Uncle  Moaes  fel*  ' '"*  '"  '-'-riKiae  on  this  revision  of  iho 

Aulhorisod  Verp^"-  You  haven't  hit  the  word  in 

the   middle,   ma  ipplied    it.  correctly  rnough. 

"  You  can  keep  king  of  them  spiky  bcggan 

at  the  Ko-logicai  les — them  as  get  their  bads 

up  wlieii  wexed  a 

'■  Well — corkupiu  it  your  own  way.  oW  Mo! 

My  baok'd  get  up  o-  s  Rome  of  them!    Only  when 

it's  womankind,  tl  »ige,  espedally  when  French. 

All   I  can  say  ia,  .  ;ot  to  settle  it  between  'em. 

and  if  lliep  can  stanrt  j....  ^  .noostnrsh,  why.  it's  mi  affair 

of  mine."'  Which  was  so  obviously  true  that  old  Billy  need  not 
have  pone  on  muttering  to  himself  to  the  same  effect.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  Tuileries  had  applied  to  him  to  accept  an 
uii|>ointment   as  Censor  Morum. 

"Wliafs  old  Billy  grizzliu'  on  about?"  said  Mr.  Jeffcoat,  the 
host  of  The  Kun.  bringing  in  another  go  of  the  shrub,  and  a  mod- 
est small  iiewter  of  mild  for  Uncle  Mo,  wlio  was  welcome  at  this 
hostelry  even  when,  as  sometimes  hapjieiied,  he  drank  nothing;  so 
powerful  was  his  moral  influence  on  its  status.  In  fact,  the 
Sporting  World,  which  drank  freely,  frequented  its  parlour  merely 
to  touch  the  hand  of  the  great  heavyweight  of  other  days,  however 
much  he  was  faded  and  all  his  glories  past.  Then  would  Uncle 
Mo  give  a  sketch  of  his  celebrated  scrap  with  Bob  Brettle,  which 
ended  in  neither  coming  to  Time,  simultaneously.  Mo  would 
complain  of  an  absurd  newspaper  report  of  the  fight,  which  said 
the  Umpires  stopi>ed  the  fight.  "No  such  a  thingi"  said  Uncle 
Mo.  ■'!  stop[>ed  Bob  and  he  stopped  me,  fair  and  square.  And 
there  we  was,  conic  to  grass,  and  stopping  there."  Perhaps  the 
old  boy  was  dreaming  back  on  something  of  this  sort,  rather 
than  listening  to  boo;!y  ohl  Billy's  retlwtions  on  Imperial  Morality. 
that  Mr,  Jeffcoat  r^hould  have  repented  again; — "What's  old  Billy 
grizzling  about?  You  pay  for  bolh,  Mr.  Moses?  Fourpence  half- 
penny, thank  you!" 

'■  He's  letting  out  at  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  is  Billy,    He'd 
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do  his  dags  for  him,  Billy  would,  if  he  could  get  at  him.  Wouldn't 
you,  Billy?  I  say,  Tim,  whose  voice  was  that  I  heard  in  the  Bar 
just  now,  naming  me  by  name?" 

'^  Ah,  I  was  just  on  telling  you.  He  walks  in  and  he  says 
to  me,  when  does  Moses  Wardle  come  in  here,  he  says,  and  how 
long  does  he  stop,  mostly?    And  I  says  to  him  .  .  ." 

"  What  sort  of  a  feller  to  look  at  ? "  said  Uncle  Mo,  interrupt- 
ing. "Old  or  young?  Long?  Short?  Anything  about  him  to 
goby?" 

This  called  for  consideration.  "  Not  what  you  would  call  an 
average  party.  His  gills  was  too  much  slewed  to  one  side."  This 
was  illustrated  by  a  finger  hooking  down  the  comer  of  the  mouth. 
"  Looked  as  if  his  best  clothes  was  being  took  care  of  for  him." 

"  What  did  he  want  o'  me  ? "  Uncle  Mo's  interest  seemed 
roused. 

"  I  was  telling  of  you.  When  did  you  come  and  how  long  did 
you  stop?  Best  part  of  an  hour,  I  says,  and  you  was  here  now. 
You'll  find  him  in  the  parlour,  I  says.  Qo  in  and  see,  I  says.  And 
I  thought  to  find  him  in  here,  having  took  my  eyes  off  him  for 
the  moment." 

"  He's  not  been  in  here,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  emptying  his  pipe  pre- 
maturely, and  apparently  hurrying  off  without  taking  his  half  of 
mild.     "Which  way  did  he  go?" 

"  Which  way  did  the  party  go,  Soozann  ? "  said  the  host  to  his 
wife  in  the  bar.  Who  replied : — "  Couldn't  say.  Said  he'd  be  back 
in  half  an  hour,  and  went.  Fancy  he  went  to  the  right,  but 
couldn't  say." 

"  He  won't  be  back  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Uncle  Mo.  **  Not 
if  he's  the  man  I  take  him  for!  You  see,  he's  one  of  these  hero 
chaps  that  tells  lies.  You've  heard  o'  them;  seen  one,  p'r'aps?" 
Mr.  Jeffcoat  testified  that  he  had,  in  his  youth,  and  that  rumours 
of  their  existence  still  reached  him  at  odd  times.  Those  who  listen 
about  in  the  byways  of  London  will  hear  endless  conversation  on 
this  model,  always  conducted  with  the  most  solemn  gravity,  with 
a  perfect  understanding  of  its  inversions  and  perversions. 

Uncle  Mo  hurried  away,  leaving  instructions  that  his  half-pint 
should  be  bestowed  on  any  person  whose  tastes  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Jeffcoat  might  meet  with  such  a  one.  You  never  could 
tell.  He  hastened  home  as  fast  as  his  enemy  Qout  permitted,  and 
saw  when  he  turned  into  the  short  street  at  the  end  of  which  Sapps 
lay'  hidden,  that  something  abnormal  was  afoot  There  stood  Dr. 
Dalrymple's  pill-box,  wondering,  no  doubt,  why  it  had  carried  a 
segment  of  an  upper  circle  to  such  a  Court  as  this.    If  it  bad  been 
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the  staircase;  it  nas  white  nitli  terror  She  gasjied  out: — "Let 
him  go;  I'll  come  directh  '  and  ran  up-itair-.  Gwen  heard  her 
call  to  the  children,  more  collcctedlj,  to  come  down,  as  the  lady 
was  there,  and  then  apparently  retreat  into  her  room,  shutting 
the  door.  Thereon  the  children  came  rushing  down,  and  before 
she  could  get  attention  to  her  imiuiry  as  to  who  that  hideous  man 
was.  Uncle  Mo  had  pushed  the  door  open.  He  had  not  asked  that 
pill-box  to  explain  itself,  but  hail  pone  straight  on  to  No.  7.  Dave 
met  him  on  the  threshold,  in  a  tempest  of  cxcitcnieut,  exclaim- 
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ing: — "  Oy  say,  Uiicle  Mo! — the  lady's  here.  The  shoyny  one. 
And  oy  say,  Uncle  Mo,  the  Man's  been."  The  last  words  were 
in  a  tone  to  themselves,  quite  unlike  what  came  before.  It  was  as 
though  Dave  had  said : — **  The  millennium  has  come,  but  the  crops 
are  spoiled."  He  added : — "  Oy  saw  the  Man,  out  of  the  top  win- 
dow, going  away." 

Uncle  Mo  let  the  millennium  stand  over.  "Which  man,  old 
Peppermint  Drops?"  said  he,  improvising  a  name  to  express  an 
aroma  he  had  detected  in  his  nephew,  when  he  stooped  to  make 
sure  he  was  getting  his  last  words  right. 

"  Whoy,  the  Man,"  Dave  continued,  in  an  undertone  that  might 
have  related  to  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  "  the  Man  me  and 
Micky  we  sore  in  Hoyde  Park,  and  said  he  was  a-going  to  rip 
Micky  up,  and  Micky  he  said  he  should  call  the  Police-Orficers, 
and  the  gentleman  said  .  .  ." 

"  That'll  do  prime !  "  said  Uncle  Mo.  For  Dave's  torrent  of 
identification  was  superfluous.  *^  I  would  have  laid  a  guinea  I 
knew  his  game,"  added  he  to  himself.  Then  to  Owen,  inside  the 
house  with  Dolly  on  her  knee: — "You'll  excuse  me,  miss,  my 
lady,  these  young  customers  they  do  insert  theirselves — it's  none 
so  easy  to  find  a  way  round  'em,  as  I  say  to  M'riar.  .  .  .  M'riar 
gone  out? "  For  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  the  children  alone  enter- 
taining company — and  such  company! 

"There,  Dolly,  you  hear?"  said  Owen.  "You're  not  to  insert 
yourself  between  me  and  your  uncle.  Suppose  we  sit  quiet  for 
five  minutes!"  Dolly  subsided.  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  War- 
die!  ..  .  No,  Aunt  Maria  isn't  here,  and  I'm  afraid  that  man 
coming  worried  her.  Dave's  man.  .  .  .  Oh  yes — I  saw  him.  He 
came  out  as  I  came  in,  three  minutes  ago.  What  is  the  man? 
Didn't  I  hear  Dave  telling  how  Micky  said  he  should  give  him 
to  the  Police?  I  wish  Micky  had,  and  the  Police  had  found  out 
who  he's  murdered.  Because  he's  murdered  somebody,  that  man! 
I  saw  it  in  his  eyes." 

"  He's  a  bad  character,"  said  Mo.  "  If  he  don't  get  locked  up, 
it  won't  be  any  fault  of  mine.  On'y  that'll  be  after  I've  squared 
a  little  account  I  have  against  him — private  affair  of  my  own.  If 
you'll  excuse  me  half  a  minute,  I'll  go  up  and  see  what's  got 
M'riar."  But  Uncle  Mo  was  stopped  at  the  stair-foot  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  Aunt  M'riar  at  the  stair-top.  As  they  met  halfway 
up,  both  paused,  and  Gwen  heard  what  it  was  easy  to  guess  was 
Aunt  M'riar's  tale  of  "  the  Man's "  visit,  and  Uncle  Mo's  indig- 
nation. They  must  have  converseil  thus  in  earnest  undertones  for 
full  five  minutes,  before  Aunt  M'riar  said  audibly : — ^"  Now  we 
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mustn't  kc  be  lady  wnittng  no  longer.  Mo";  and  both  returned. 
making  prui  e  apologies.  The  intcrcal  of  their  absence  had  bet^a 
euccesef  ully  d  profitably  filled  in  by  an  accouiit  of  bow  Mrs.  Pic- 
ture iiail  bevu  taken  to  seo  Jones's  Bull,  with  a  rough  sketeh  of 
the  Bull's  demeanour  in  her  company. 

Aunt  M'riar  made  amends  to  the  best  of  hei-  abilities  for  ber 
desertiim.  Perhaps  the  young  lady  knew  what  she  meant  when  she 
said  she  had  been  giv'  rather  a  turn  j  The  young  lady  did  indeed. 
Aunt  ^I'riar  hoped  she  had  not  been  alarmed  by  her  exit.  Nor 
by    the    person    .  No — G wen's    nerves    bad 

survived    both,    tl—  person    wasn't    a    beauty. 

She    went    OB  ecta    of    the    turn    ho    had 

given  Aunt  1        i   >  nanent.     These  being  pooh- 

poiihtHJ  by  both  uncli  'riar,  became  negligible  and 

tap»Ml. 

"The  chJldreD  cb  q   directly   after  you   went. 

Aunt  Maria,"  said  '  tn  assure  you  I  didn't  lose 

my  temper  at  beinif  'asn't  alone  two  minutes!" 

Then   slie  gave,   in    i  'al   inquiry   after  the   fever 

patient,  inaufniratpil  n,v  I'nvc  wiui ; — '  O.v  ^illv.  !io«'?  .'^iilor 
jjora?" — the  very  favouruble  report  she  had  just  received  from 
Dr.  Dalrymple. 

Then  Mrs.  Prichard  was  rushed  into  the  conversation  by  a  sud- 
den inexplicable  statement  of  Dolly's.  "  When  Mrs.  Spieture 
comes  back,"  said  she,  "Granny  Marrowbone  is  to  pour  out  Mrs. 
Spicture's  tea.  And  real  Cake.  And  stoast  cut  in  sloyces  wiv 
real  butter." 

"Don't  get  excited,  Dolly  dear,"  said  Gwcn,  protesting  against 
the  amount  of  leg-action  that  accompanied  this  ukase.  "Tell  us 
again!  Why  is  Granny  Marrable  to  make  tea?  Granny  Jlar- 
rable's  at  her  house  in  the  country.  She's  not  coming  here  with 
Mrs,  Spieture." 

"There,  now,  Dolly!"  said  Aunt  M'riar.  "  \Vhy  don't  you  tell 
clear,  a  bit  at  a  time,  and  get  yourself  understood?  Granny  Mar- 
rowbone's the  new  name,  my  lady,  she's  christened  her  doll,  Dolly. 
So  she  should  be  known  apart,  Dolly  being,  as  you  might  say, 
Dolly  herself.  Because  her  uncle  he  pointed  out  to  her,  '  Dolly,' 
he  said,  'you're  in  for  thinkiii'  out  some  new  name  for  this  here 
baby  of  yours,  to  say  which  is  which.  Or  'us  you'll  get  that  mixed 
up,  nobo<ly'll  know ! '  " 

"  I  put  my  oar  in,"  said  Uncle  Mo.  ''  fi>r  to  avoid  what  they 
call  coarni plications  noivadays."  lie  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  hinting  at  the  fallings  off  of  the  Age.    "  So  she  and  Dave  they 
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turns  to  and  thinks  one  out.  I  should  have  felt  more  like  Sally 
or  Sooky  or  Martilda  myself.  Or  Queen  Wictoria."  The  last 
was  a  gracious  concession  to  Her  Majesty;  who,  in  the  eyes  of 
Uncle  Mo,  had  recently  come  to  the  throne. 

"Nof*  said  Dolly  firmly.  "  Gwanny  Mawwowbonel"  This 
was  very  articulately  delivered,  the  previous,  or  slipshod,  pronun- 
ciation having  been  more  nearly  Qranny  Mallowbone. 

"Certainly!"  said  Owen,  assenting.  "Dolly's  dolly  Dolly  shall 
be  Granny  Marrowbone.     Only  it  makes  Dolly  out  rather  old." 

Dolly  seemed  to  take  exception  to  this.  "  I  w<u  four  on  my 
birfday,"  said  she.  "  I  shan't  be  five  not  till  my  next  birfday,  such 
a  long,  long,  long,  long  time." 

"  And  you'll  stop  four  till  you're  five,"  said  Gwen.  "  Won't 
you,  Dolly  dear?  What  very  blue  eyes  the  little  person  has!" 
They  were  fixed  on  the  speaker  with  all  the  solemnity  the  con- 
templation of  a  geological  period  of  Time  inspires.  The  little  per- 
son nodded  gravely — about  the  Time,  not  about  her  eyes — and 
said :— "  Ass  I  " 

Dave  thrust  himself  forward  as  an  interpreter  of  Dolly's  secret 
wishes,  saying,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  aunt  and  uncle: — 
"  Dorly  wants  to  take  her  upstairs  to  show  her  where  the 
tea's  to  be  set  out  when  Mrs.  Spicture  comes  back." 

Remonstrance  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  what  form  could 
it  take?  Aunt  M'riar  was  forced  back  on  her  usual  resource, 
her  lack  of  previous  experience  of  a  similar  enormity : — "  Well, 
I'm  sure,  a  big  boy  like  you  to  call  a  lady  her!  I  never  did,  in 
all  my  bom  days  I  "  Uncle  Mo  meanly  threw  the  responsibility  of 
the  terms  of  an  absolutely  necessary  amendment  on  the  culprit 
himself,  saying : — "  You're  a  nice  young  monkey  I  Where's  your 
manners?  Is  that  what  they  lam  you  to  say  at  school?  What's 
a  lady's  name  when  you  speak  to  her?"  He  had  no  one  but  him- 
self to  thank  for  the  consequences.  Dave,  who,  jointly  with  Dolly, 
was  just  then  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  young  lady, 
responded  point-blank : — "  Well — Owen,  then  I  She  said  so.  Sis- 
ter Gwen." 

Her  young  ladyship's  laugh  rang  out  with  such  musical  cor- 
diality that  the  two  horror-stricken  faces  relaxed,  and  Uncle  Mo's 
got  so  far  as  the  beginning  of  a  smile.  "  It's  all  quite  right," 
said  Gwen.  "  I  told  Dave  I  was  Gwen  just  this  minute  when  you 
were  upstairs.  He's  made  it  *  sister ' — so  we  shan't  be  compro- 
mised, either  of  us."  Whereupon  Dave,  quite  in  the  dark,  as- 
sented from  sheer  courtesy. 

Aunt  M'riar  seemed  to  think  it  a  reasonaVAe  artttti^TCi^siV  veA 
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Uncie  Mo,  -      i  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  naid : — "  It's  better  thaa  hol- 

leriii"  out  '        '  nnd  '  lier,'  like  a  porter  at  a  railwoj-station." 

But  her  iHuyahip  had  not  come  solely  to  have  a  symposium  with 
Davf  mid  Dolly.  So  she  sugffeated  that  both  shouJd  go  upstairs 
and  rchi'arse  the  slauehtcr  of  the  fatted  calf;  that  ia  to  say,  dis- 
tributi'  the  apparatus  of  the  banquet  that  was  to  welcome  Mra. 
Picture  bock.  Dave  demurred  at  first,  on  the  score  of  his  ma- 
turity, but  gave  way  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  some  equivalent 

of  pntrintiam  whose  — '-^ *"ken  for  granted;  and  «in- 

sentcd.  as  it  were,  tr  aittee. 

"  Now,  don't  you  i  ii  to  say  it's  ready,  not  till 

I  grive  ]cave,"  said  a  ng  misgivings  that  the  ap- 

paratus  miglit   not  b  ippoee  we    atTect    a   knowl- 

edge   of    Horace,    and  " — to   keep   the   Committee 

employed. 

"  They'll  be  quiet  it,"  said  Uncle  Mo.     Who 

showed  insight  by  ac  on't  agree  about  where  the 

thinpa  nre  to  be  put,  »e  the  cake."     For  a  proJty 

had  to  he  found,  to  rci>rescnt  inc  cnKc.  Even  ?o  Lnnrclol  sloixl 
at  the  altar  with  Guinevere,  as  Arthur's  understudy  for  the  part 
of  bridegrooTn. 

"  Do  please  now  all  sit  down  and  be  comfortable."  said  Gwen, 
as  soon  as  tranquillity  reigned.  "  Been  use  I  want  to  talk  a  great 
deal.  .  .  .  Yes — about  Mrs,  Prichard.  I  really  should  be  com- 
fortnbler  if  you  sot  down.  .  .  .  Well— Mr.  Wardle  can  sit  on  the 
table  if  he  likes."  So  that  compromise  was  made,  and  Owen  got 
to  business.  "  I  really  hardly  know  how  to  begin  telling  you," 
she  said.  "  What  has  happened  is  so  very  odd.  ,  .  .  Oh  no — I 
have  seen  to  Ihat.  The  woman  she  is  with  will  take  ever.v  care 
of  her.  .  .  .  You  know — Widow  Thrale,  Dave's  Granny's  daugh- 
ter, who  had  charge  of  Dave — Strides  Cottnge.  of  course !  I'm 
sure  she'll  all  right  as  far  as  that  goes.  But  the  whole  thing  is  so 
odd.  .  .  .  Stop  a  minute! — perhaps  the  best  way  woidd  be  for  me 
to  read  you  Jlrs,  Throle's  letter  that  she  has  written  me.  She 
must  be  very  nice."  This  throwing  of  the  burden  of  disclosure 
on  her  correspondent  seemed  to  Owen  lo  bo  on  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  She  was  feeling  bewildereil  nlreaiiy  as  to  how  on  earth 
the  two  old  sisters  eould  be  revealed  to  one  another,  anil  her  mind 
was  casting  about  for  any  and  every  guidance  from  any  quarter 
that  eonld  lead  her  to  the  reveliition  naturally.  There  was  no 
quarter  but  Sapps  Court.     So  try  it.  nt  least! 

She  read  straight  on  without  interruption,  except  for  espresaiona 
of  approval  or  concurrence  from  her  hearers  when  they  heard  the 
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writer's  declaration  of  how  impressionnee  she  had  been  by  the 
old  lady,  until  she  came  to  the  first  reference  to  the  gist  of  the 
letter,  her  mental  soundness.  Then  both  broke  into  protest.  *^  De- 
lusions ! "  they  exclaimed  at  once.  Old  Mrs.  Prichard  subject  to 
delusions?  Not  she!  Never  was  a  saner  woman,  of  her  years, 
than  old  Mrs.  Prichard! 

"  I  only  wish,"  said  Uncle  Mo,  "  that  I  may  never  be  no  madder 
than  Goody  Prichard.  Why,  it's  enough  to  convince  you  she's 
in  her  senses  only  to  hear  her  say  good-arternoon ! "  This  meant 
that  Uncle  Mo's  visits  upstairs  had  always  been  late  in  the  day, 
and  that  her  greeting  to  him  would  have  impressed  him  with  her 
sanity,  had  it  ever  been  called  in  question. 

"  On'y  fancy !  "  said  Aunt  M'riar  indignantly.  "  To  say  Mrs. 
Prichard's  deluded,  and  her  living  upstairs  with  Mrs.  Burr  this 
three  years  past,  and  Skillicks  for  more  than  that,  afore  ever  she 
come  here ! "  This  only  wanted  the  addition  that  Mrs.  Burr  had 
seen  no  sign  of  insanity  in  all  these  years,  to  be  logical  and 
intelligible. 

Gwen  found  no  fault,  because  she  saw  what  was  meant.  But 
there  was  need  for  a  caution.  '^  You  won't  say  anything  of  this 
till  I  tell  you,"  said  she.  "  Not  even  to  Mrs.  Burr.  It  would 
only  make  her  uncomfortable."  For  why  should  all  the  old  lady's 
belongings  be  put  on  the  alert  to  discover  flaws  in  her  under- 
standing? Uncle  Mo  and  Aunt  M'riar  gave  the  pledge  asked  for, 
and  Gwen  went  on  reading.  They  just  recognised  the  water-mill 
as  an  acquaintance  of  last  year — not  as  a  subject  of  frequent  con- 
versation with  Dave.  Aunt  M'riar  seemed  greatly  impressed  with 
the  old  lady's  excursion  out  of  bed  to  get  at  the  mill-model,  espe- 
cially at  its  having  occurred  before  six  in  the  morning.  Also 
by  the  dog. 

Uncle  Mo  was  more  practically  observant.  When  the  reading 
came  to  the  two  mills  in  Essex,  he  turned  to  Aunt  M'riar,  say- 
ing : — "  She  said  summat  about  Essex — you  told  me."  Aunt  M'riar 
said: — "Well,  now,  I  couldn't  say!"  in  the  true  manner  of  a  dis- 
appointing witness.  But  when,  some  sentences  later,  the  reference 
came  to  the  two  little  girl  twins,  Uncle  Mo  suddenly  broke  in 
with: — "Hullo!  .  .  .  Never  mind! — go  on";  as  apologizing  for 
his  interruption.  Later  still,  unable  to  constrain  himself  any 
longer : — "  Didn't — you — tell — me,  M'riar,  that  Mrs.  P.  she  told 
you  her  father  lived  at  Darenth  in  Essex  ? " 

"  No,  Mo,  that's  not  the  name.  Durrani  was  the  name  she 
said."  Aunt  M'riar  was  straining  at  a  gnat.  However,  solenm 
bigwigs  have  done  that  before  now. 
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"  Nigh  gh  for  most  folks,"  said   Uncle   Mo.     "  Just  yoa 

think  a  bit  ,  see  what  tthe  sBi<l  her  father's  name  was." 

"  She  nbi  said  his  uanie,  Mo.     She  never  said  a  single  uame 

to  me,  not  .  1  can  call  to  mind,  not  except  it  was  Durrnnt." 

"Very  wi  then,  M'riar!     Now  I  come  to  my  point.     Didn't 

— you— tell —  e — a'most  the  very  first  time  you  did  anything — 

didn't  you  U  me  Mrs.  P.  she  said  she  was  a  Iwia.  And  Dave 
he  made  enquiries." 


'*  She  wag  a  *""""  " 

"  I'm  atum 

I  was  always  groggy  over 

the  Rueasing 

mise— my  lady— what  does 

your  ladyship  m      i 

"Let  me  re- 

wen.     "It's  not  very  long 

now.     Then  I' 

on  and  finished  the  letter. 

all  but  the  potxw 

g  to  herself  :-"H  I  stick 

so  over  telling  the 

what  will  it  he  when  the 

crisis  fomral"     It 

actice,  anyhow,  t«  drive  it 

homo  to  Aunt  M'nai 

d  quite  finished  what  she 

mount  to  read,  she  weni  =ii».niiv  on.  -^ 

she  had  promised,  igiinring 

obHtacIes: — "The   explanation    is   that 

Mrs.   Marrablo   and    Mrs. 

Prichatd  are  twin  sisters,  who  parted  fifty  years  ago.  About  five 
years  later  Mrs.  Prichard  was  deceived  by  a  forged  letter,  telling 
her  that  her  sister  was  drownod.  My  father  and  1  found  it  among 
her  paiwrs,  and  read  it.  This  Mrs.  Tlirale  who  writes  to  me  is 
her  own  daughter,  whom  she  left  in  England  nearly  fifty  years 
aincc — a  baby!  .  .  .  And  now  she  thinks  her  mother  mad — her 
own  mother!  .  .  .  Oh  dear! — how  will  they  ever  know?  Who  will 
tell  them?" 

A  low  whistle  and  a  gaip  respectively  were  all  that  Uncle  Mo 
and  Aunt  M'riar  were  good  for.  A  reissue  of  the  pasp  might  have 
become  "  ilereiful  Gracious!"  or  some  equivalent,  if  Uncle  Mo 
had  not  nipped  it  in  the  bud,  thereby  to  provide  a  fulcrum  for  his 
own  speech.  " 'Arf  a  minute,  M'riar!  Your  turn  nest.  I  want 
to  be  clear,  mi.«s — my  lady^ — that  I've  got  the  record  ack-rate. 
Those  here  two  ladies  have  been  twins  all  their  lives,  unbe- 
known. .  ,  ,"  Uncle  Mo  was  So  bewildered  that  this  amount  of 
confusion  was  excusable. 

Owen  took  his  meaning,  instead  of  criticizing  his  form.  "Not 
all  their  lives."  she  said.  "  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  thirty,  and 
it's  all  happened  since  then."'  She  went  over  the  ground  again, 
not  letting  her  hearers  off  even  the  nmst  incredible  of  the  facts. 
She  was  surprised  and  relieved  to  find  that  they  seemed  able  to 
receive  them,  only  noticing  that  they  appeared  to  leau  on  her  su- 
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peri  or  judgment.  They  were  dumfoundered,  of  course;  but  they 
could  believe,  with  such  a  helper  for  their  unbelief.  Were  not  the 
deep-rooted  faiths  of  maturity,  once,  the  child's  readiness  to  be- 
lieve its  parents  infallible,  and  would  not  any  other  indoctrination 
have  held  as  firmly  ?  £ven  so  the  rather  childish  minds  of  Dave's 
guardians  made  no  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  tale,  coming 
as  it  did  from  such  an  informant — one  without  a  shadow  of  in- 
terest in  the  fabrication  of  it. 

Aunt  M'riar  made  no  attempt  at  anything  beyond  mere  excla- 
mation ;  until,  after  the  second  detailed  review  of  the  facts,  Owen 
was  taken  aback  by  her  saying  suddenly: — "Won't  it  be  a'most 
cruel,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it?  .  .  ." 

"Won't  what  be  cruel.  Aunt  M'riar?" 

"  For  to  tell  'em.  Two  such  very  elderly  parties,  and  all  the 
time  gone  by!  /  say,  let  the  rest  go!  I  should  think  twice  about 
it.  But  it  ain't  for  me  to  say."  She  seemed  to  have  a  sudden 
inspiration  towards  decision  of  opinion,  a  thing  rare  with  her. 
It  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  her  own  recent  experience  of  an  unwel- 
come resurrection  from  the  Past. 

"  'Tain't  any  consam  of  ours  to  choose,  M'riar.  Just  you  go 
over  to  their  side  o'  the  hedge  for  a  minute.  Suppose  you  was 
Goody  Prichard,  and  Goody  Prichard  was  you ! " 

"Well!    Suppose!" 

"Which  would  you  like?  Her  to  bottle  up,  or  tell?"  Aunt 
M'riar  wavered.  A  momentary  hope  of  (ilwen's,  that  perhaps  Aunt 
M'riar's  way  out  of  the  difficulty  might  hold  good,  died  at  its 
birth,  killed  by  Uncle  Mo's  question. 

Which  would  Gwen  have  liked,  herself,  in  Mrs.  Prichard's 
place?    Aunt  M'riar  was  evidently  looking  to  her  for  an  answer. 

"I'm  afraid  there's  no  help  for  it.  Aunt  Maria,"  said 
she.  "  She  must  be  told.  But  don't  be  afraid  I  shall  leave  the 
telling  to  you.  I  shall  go  back  and  tell  her  myself  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  Will  she  come  back  here? "  This  question  raised  a  new  doubt. 
Would  either  of  the  two  old  twins  care  to  leave  the  other,  after 
that  formidable  disclosure  had  been  achieved?  It  was  looking 
too  far  ahead.  Gwen  felt  that  the  evil  of  the  hour  was  sufficient 
for  the  day,  or  indeed  the  next  three  weeks  for  that  matter,  and 
evaded  the  question  with  an  answer  to  that  effect. 

Then,  as  no  more  was  to  be  gained  by  talking,  seeing  that  she 
could  not  give  all  her  proofs  in  detail,  she  suggested  that 
she  should  go  up  to  Mrs.  Prichard *s  room  to  say  good-bye  to 
Dave  and  Dolly.    Promises  could  not  be  ignored  between  hon- 
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ounilik'    pi        ■.     Unclp    Mo    and    Aunt    M'riar    quite    coneurreA 
"  But,"  sai,       ey,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  "'  are  the  children  to 

Gweii  had  E  at  considered  the  point.  "  No— yes — not"  she  said, 
and  then  revoKcd,  "Reall,v,  though,  I  don't  know,  after  all,  why 
they  shouldn't  I     What  harm  can  it  do!" 

VVlint  harm  indeed  ^  Ho  and  M'riar  looked  the  queetioD  at  each 
other,  and  neither  looked  a  negative  reply.  Very  good,  then! 
Dave  and  Dolly  wer"  *"  ''"""'  •"■•  "-^o  was  to  telll 

Gwcn  considei  ashed  across  her  mind  ifaat 

the  disclosure  '  ds  two  Grannies  could  have 

no  JistresBing  and  Chnnge  and  Death  are 

only  mimes,  to  .  rs  old,  and  nothing  need  be 

told  of  the  mear.„  's'  lives  had  been  cut  apart. 

As  for  Dolly,  she  >r  laugb  at  a  piece  of  news, 

according  to  the  i  nformant.     Passionless  nar- 

rative would  leam  it  way.     Told  as  good  news, 

thia  would  be  ace  .  would  be  a  pleasure  to  t«II 

it  to  those  babiea. 

"I'll  tell  them  myself,"  said  she.  "Don't  yoii  come  up.  Is 
Mrs.  Burr  there?"  No— Mrs.  liurr  was  at  Mrs.  Riigstroar's,  at- 
tending to  a  little  job  for  her,  Uwen  vanished  up  the  stairs,  and 
her  welcome  was  audible  below. 

She  did  not  mince  matters,  anil  the  two  young  folks  were  soon 
crowing  with  delight  at  her  statciiicnt,  made  with  ei|Uonimity,  that 
she  knew  that  Cranny  Marrowbone  was  really  .old  Mrs.  Pictures 
sister.  She  saw  no  reason  for  nmkinp  the  announcpment  thrilling. 
It  was  enough  to  soy  that  each  of  ihi'in  bad  been  told  wicked 
lies  about  the  other,  and  been  dceeiveil  by  bud  peo|ile.  such  as 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope  were  not  to  be  found  in  Sapps 
Court,  or  the  neighbourhood.  "  And  each  of  them."  she  added. 
"thought  the  other  was  dead  and  buried,  a  long  time  ago!'"  In- 
explicably, she  felt  it  easier  to  say  dead  and  buried,  than  merely 

Dolly,  having  been  recently  in  collision  with  Time,  saw  her  way 
to  profitable  comparison.  "  A  long,  long,  long  time,  like  my  birf- 
day!"  she  said,  suggestively  but  nnstructurnlly, 

"Heaps  longer."  said  Gwen.  "Heaps  am!  heaps!"  Dolly  was 
impressed,  almost  cowed.  She  could  not  be  even  with  these  spons 
and  eras  and  epoclis.  at  her  time  of  life, 

Dave  burst  into  a  shout  of  unrcstrnincd  gico  at  the  discovery 
that  his  London  and  country  Ornnnies  wi^re  sillers.  "  Oy  shall 
wroytc  to  say  me  and  Dolly  are  glad.     Ever  such  long  letters  to 
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bof e."  A  moment  later  his  face  had  clouded  over.  "  Oy  say  I  " 
said  he,  "  will  they  be  glad  or  sorry  ? " 

"  Glad,"  said  Gwen  venturesomely.  "  Why  should  they  be 
sorry?  You  must  write  them  very,  very  long  letters."  The  mine 
would  be  sprung,  she  thought,  before  even  a  short  letter  was  fin- 
ished.    But  it  was  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Dave  was  feeling  the  germination  in  his  mind  of  hitherto  unex- 
perienced thoughts  about  Death  and  Time,  and  he  remained  speech- 
less. He  shook  his  head  with  closed  lips  and  puzzled  blue  eyes 
fixed  on  his  questioner.  She  saw  a  little  way  into  his  mind  as 
he  looked  up  at  her,  and  pinched  his  cheek  slightly,  for  sympathy, 
with  the  hand  that  was  round  his  neck,  but  said  nothing.  Chil- 
dren are  so  funny! 

"  I  fink,"  said  Dolly,  "  old  Mrs.  Spicture  shall  bring  old  Granny 
Marrowbone  back  wiv  her  when  she  comes  back  and  sets  in  her 
harm-chair  wiv  scushions,  and  Mrs.  Burr  cuts  the  reel  cake,  wiv 
splums,  in  sloyces,  in  big  sloyces  and  little  sloyces,  and  Mrs.  Burr 
pawses  milluck  in  my  little  jug,  and  Mrs.  Burr  pawses  tea  in  my 
little  pot — ass,  hot  teal — and  ven  Doyvy  shall  cally  round  the 
scups  and  sources,  but  me  to  paw  it  out " — this  clause  was  merely 
to  assert  the  supremacy  of  Woman  in  household  matters — "  and 
ven  all  ve  persons  to  help  veirself  to  shoogy  .  .  ."  etc.,  etc.  Which 
might  have  run  on  musically  for  ever,  but  that  a  difficulty  arose 
about  the  names  of  the  guests  and  their  entertainer.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  the  latter  should  have  been  rechristened  lately 
after  one  of  the  former.  Her  owner  interpreted  her  to  express 
readiness  to  accept  another  name,  and  that  of  Gweng  was  selected, 
as  a  compliment  to  the  visitor. 

Then  it  really  became  time  for  that  young  lady  to  depart.  Think 
of  that  doctor's  pill-box  waiting  all  this  while  roui^d  the  comer! 
So  she  ended  what  she  did  not  suspect  was  her  last  look  at  old 
Mrs.  Picture's  apartment,  with  the  fire's  last  spasmodic  flicker 
helping  the  gas-lamp  below  in  the  Court  to  show  Dolly,  unable 
to  tear  herself  away  from  the  glorious  array  of  preparation  on  the 
floor.  There  it  stood,  just  under  the  empty  chair  with  cushions, 
still  waiting — waiting  for  its  occupant  to  come  again;  and  mean- 
while a  Godsend  to  the  cat,  who  resumed  her  place  the  moment 
the  intruder  rose  from  it,  with  an  implication  that  her  forbear- 
ance had  been  great  indeed  to  endure  exclusion  for  so  long.  There 
was  no  more  misgiving  on  the  face  of  that  little  maid,  putting 
the  fiftieth  touch  on  the  perfection  of  her  tea-cup  arrangements, 
that  her  ideal  entertainment  would  never  compass  realisation,  than 
there  was  on  the  faces  of  the  Royal  Pair  in  their  robes  and  deco- 
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rations,  ga  ;  firmly  acroes  at  Joan  of  Aro  and  St.  George,  in 
plaster,  bu  me  over  bronie  so  you  couldn't  tell;  precious  poa- 
sessions  of  's.  Burr,  who  was  always  iniiuiring  wbat  it  would 
coat  to  rcpBi  Foan's  swoni — which  bad  diaint^reted  and  laid  bare 
the  wiro  in  ii«  soul — and  never  getting  an  estimate.  Nor  on  lie 
face  of  Mrs.  Burr  herself,  coming  upstairs  from  her  job  out  at 
Mrs.  Hagstroar's.  and  beaming — prosaically,  but  still  beamiug — 
on  the  jouug  lady  that  had  come  to  see  her  at  the  Hospital 

"  Oh.  I  rema  that  young  lady,  three  min- 

utes later,  har  H  round  to  the  family;  id' 

eluding  Dolly,  ikened  to  the  position,  aod 

overtnken  her  i  's.    "  I  remember  there  khm 

something  else  i.   Aunt    Maria.     Did    Uta. 

Prichnrd  ever  ont" 

Was  it  won  should  start  and  flinch  from 

speech,  and  tnai  ik  preoccupied  about  every- 

thing  outside  tbii  .  n  you   imagine  the  sort  of 

feeling  an  intensely  tn  ike  Aunt  M'riar  would  have 

under  such  circumstances?  How  eoukl  she,  without  feeling  like 
duplicity  itself,  talk  about  this  son  as  though  he  were  unknown 
to  her,  when  his  foul  presence  still  hung  about  the  room  he  had 
quitted  less  than  nn  hour  siniie?  That  fact,  and  that  she  had 
seen  him,  then  and  there,  face  to  face  with  her  beautiful  ques- 
tioner, weighed  heavier  on  her  at  that  moment  than  her  own  ter- 
rible relation  to  him.  a  discarded  wife  oppressed  hy  an  uncan- 
celled marriage. 

She  had  got  to  answer  that  question.  "  Mrs.  Prichard  Has  a 
son,"  she  said.  "  But  he's  uo  good."  This  came  with  a  jerk- 
perhaps  with  a  weak  hojie  that  it  might  eject  him  from  the 
conversation. 

"She  hasn't  set  eyes  on  him.  didn't  she  say.  for  years  past!" 
said  old  Mo,  seeing  that  M'riar  wanted  help.  Also  with  a  hope 
of  eliminating  the  convict.  "  Didn't  even  know  whether  he  was 
living  or  dead,  did  she?" 

The  reply,  after  consideration,  was: — "  No-o!     She  said  that." 

And  then  Gwen  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  "  Oh-h !  "  said 
she.  "  Then  probably  the  man  ivas  her  son.  .  .  .  Look  here !  I 
must  read  you  the  postscript  I  left  out."  She  reopened  Mrs, 
Thrale's  letter,  and  read  that  the  writer's  mother  had  been  much 
upset  by  a  man  who  laid  claim  to  being  Mrs.  Prichard's  son.  As 
her  eyes  were  on  the  letter,  she  did  not  see  the  glance  of  recip- 
rocal   intelligence   that   passed   between    her  two   listeners.     But 
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she  looked  up  after  the  last  word  of  the  postscript  in  time  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  dog  at  Strides  Cottage.  Even  as  her  father  had 
been  influenced,  so  was  Uncle  Mo.  He  appeared  to  breathe  freer 
for  that  dog.  It  struck  Gwen  that  Aunt  M'riar  seemed  a  little 
unenquiring  and  uncommunicative  about  this  son  of  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard's,  considering  all  the  circumstances. 

When  Gwen  had  departed,  Aunt  M'riar,  seeing  perhaps  inter- 
rogation in  Mo's  eyes,  stopped  it  by  saying: — "Don't  you  ask 
me  no  more  questions,  not  till  these  children  are  clear  off  to  bed. 
I'll  tell  after  supper."  And  then,  just  that  moment,  Mr.  Alibone 
looked  in,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  Dave  and  Dolly's  dra- 
matic account  of  their  visitor.  "I've  seen  her,  don't  you  know?" 
he  said.  "  When  you  was  put  about  to  get  that  lock  open  t'other 
day.  She's  one  among  a  million.  If  I  was  a  blooming  young 
Marquish,  I  should  just  knock  at  her  door  till  she  had  me  moved 
on.  That's  what.  Mo.  So  might  you,  old  man."  To  which  Uncle 
Mo  replied : — "  They've  stood  us  over  too  •  long,  Jerry.  If  they 
don't  look  alive,  they  won't  get  a  chance  to  make  either  of  us  a 
Marquish.  I  expect  they're  just  marking  time."  Which  Dave  lis- 
tened to  with  silent,  large-eyed  gravity.  Some  time  after  he  ex- 
pressed curiosity  about  the  prospects  of  these  Marquisates,  and 
made  inquiry  touching  the  relation  "  marking  time  "  had  to  them. 
Uncle  Mo  responded  that  it  wouldn't  be  so  very  long  now,  and 
described  the  ceremonies  that  would  accompany  it — something  like 
Lord  Mayor's  Show,  with  a  flavour  of  Guy  Fawkes  Day. 

However,  Dave  and  Dolly  went  to  bed  this  evening  without 
even  that  inaccurate  enlightenment.  And  presently  Mr.  Alibone, 
detecting  his  friend's  meaning  when  he  said  he  was  deadly  sleepy 
somehow  to-night,  took  his  leave  and  went  away  to  finish  his  last 
pipe  at  The  Sun. 

And  then  Mo  and  M'riar  were  left  to  resume  the  day,  and  make 
out  its  meaning.  "  How  long  had  the  feller  been  here? "  he  asked, 
in  order  to  begin  somewhere. 

Aunt  M'riar  took  the  question  too  much  to  heart,  and  embarked 
on  an  intensely  accurate  answer.  "  I  couldn't  say  not  to  a  min- 
ute," she  said.  "  But  if  you  was  to  put  it  at  ten  minutes,  I'd  have 
felt  it  safer  at  seven.    The  nearer  seven  the  better,  /  should  say." 

"  Anyhow — not  a  twelvemonth !  "  said  Mo.  "  And  there  he  was 
skearing  you  out  of  your  wits,  when  the  lady  came  in  and  di-verted 
of  him  off.  Where  was  the  two  young  scaramouches  all  the 
while?" 

"  Them  I'd  sent  upstairs  when  I  see  who  it  was  outside.  Dave 
be  never  see  him,  not  to  look  at  I " 
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"  lie  see  h  out  of  the  top  window,  ami  knew  him  BKain,  What 
bad  the  be  got  to  say  for  bisself !  "    This  was  the  gist  of  the 

matter,  am.       icle  Uo  settled  down  to  hear  it. 

"  He'd  betia  lO  look  after  his  mother  in  the  countr.v,  at  the  pU«e 
I  toid  him^ — aud  the  more  fool  me  for  telling — and  he  ihougbt 
he  spotted  her,  but  it  was  some  other  old  woman,  and  while  he 
was  talking  to  her.  there  to  be  sure  aiid  if  be  didn't  se«  a  police- 
officer  after  him  I " 

"What  did  he  d«  -  "--"" 

"  Oh,  he  run  f"'  it  took.     But  he  got  away 

to  the  railway,  a  d  him.     And  when  be  saw 

him  coming  up,  he  ju  g  train,  that  was  just  start- 

ing, and  got  carried  1  Kad  he  got  back  to  London 

by  the  night  train." 

"  And  then  he  come  und  I  was  in  the  parlour — 

round  at  Joe  Jeffcoa'  he  see  his  way  to  another 

faalf-u-i$avereign  out  a  id  that's  what  he  come  for. 

He  thought  I  was  safe  ration  of  a  pipe  or  two." 

"What  brought  you   onvn.,  jii.-oi 

"Well,  ye  see,  I  heard  his  ugly  voice  out  in  the  front  bar, 
askin'  for  me.  And  I  only  thought  he  was  a  sporting  cVackter 
come  to  see  what  the  old  scrapper  looked  like  in  his  old  age.  Then 
I  couldn't  think  for  a  minute  or  two  beeanse  of  old  ISillj-'s  clapper 
going,  but  when  I  did,  his  face  came  back  to  me  iitop  of  his 
voice.  More  by  token  when  he  never  showed  np!  Ye  see?"  Aunt 
M'riar  nodded  an  exact  understanding  of  what  had  happened. 
"And  then  I  take  it  he  eonio  sneaking  down  here  to  see  for  some 
cash,  if  he  conld  get  it.  He'll  come  again,  old  girl,  he'll  come 
again!  And  Siracon  Rowc  shall  put  on  a  man  in  plain  clolhes, 
to  watch  for  him  when  I'm  away." 

"Oh,  JIo,  don'tee  say  thatl  It  was  only  his  make-believe  to 
frighten  me.  Anyone  could  tell  that  only  to  see  him  flourishiu' 
out  his  knife." 

"Hay— what's  that?— his  knife?    You  never  told  me  o'  that." 

"Why,  Mo,  don't  ye  see,  I  only  took  it  for  bounce." 

"What  was  it  about  his  knife?" 

"Just  this.  Mo  dear!  Xow,  don't  yon  be  excited.  He  says  to 
me  again:— 'What  ore  you  good  for.  Polly  DaverilH'  And  then 
I  sec  he  was  handling  a  big  knife  with  a  bnekliorn  handle."  M'riar 
was  tremulous  and  tearful.  ''  Oh.  JIo!  "  she  said.  "  Da  consider! 
He  wasn't  that  earnest,  to  be  took  at  n  chHiice  wonl.  He  ain't 
so  bad  as  you  think  of  him.  He  was  only  siiowin'  off  like,  to  get 
the  most  he  could." 
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"That's  a  queer  way  of  showin'  off — with  a  knife!  PYaps  it 
wam't  open,  though  ? "  But  it  was,  by  M'riar's  silence.  "  Any- 
ways," Mo  continued,  ^'he  won't  come  back  so  long  as  he  thinks 
I'm  here.  To-morrow  morning  first  thing  I  shall  just  drop  round 
to  the  Station,  and  tip  'em  a  wink.  Can't  have  this  sort  o'  thing 
goin'  on  I " 

M'riar's  lighting  of  a  candle  seemed  to  hang  fire.  Said  she: — 
"You'd  think  it  a  queer  thing  to  say,  if  I  was  to  say  it.  Mo!" 
And  then,  in  reply  to  the  natural  question: — "Think  what?" 
she  continued : — "  A  woman's  husband  ain't  like  any  other  man. 
She's  never  quite  done  with  him,  as  if  he  was  nobody.  It  don't 
make  any  odds  how  bad  he's  been,  nor  yet  how  long  ago  it 
was  ...  It  makes  one  creep  to  think.  .  .  ."  She  stopped 
abruptly,  and  shuddered. 

"What  he'll  catch  if  he  gets  his  deserts."  Mo  supplied  an 
end  for  the  sentence,  gravely. 

"Ah! — he  might  be.  .  .  .  What  would  it  be,  Mo,  if  he  was 
tried  and  found  guilty?" 

"Without  a  recommendation  to  mercy?  It  was  a  capital  of- 
fence.   I  never  told  it  ye.    Shall  I  tell  it  ? " 

"  No — for  God's  sake !  "  Aunt  M'riar  stopped  her  ears  tight 
as  she  had  done  before.  "  Don't  you  tell  me  nothing,  Mo,  more 
than  I  know  already.  That's  plenty."  Uncle  Mo  nodded,  pointed 
to  tightly  closed  lips  to  express  assent,  and  she  resumed  speech 
with  hearing.    "Capital  offence  means  .  .  .  means?  .  .  ." 

"  Means  he  would  go  to  the  scragging-post,  arter  breakfast 
one  morning.  There's  no  steering  out  o'  that  fix,  M'riar.  He's 
just  got  to,  one  day,  and  there's  an  end  of  it! " 

"  And  how  ever  could  I  be  off  knowing  it  at  the  time  ?  Oh, 
but  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of!  The  night  before — the  night 
before,  Mo!  Supposin'  I  wake  in  the  night,  and  think  of  him, 
and  hear  the  clocks  strike!    He'll  hear  them  too.  Mo." 

"Can't  be  off  it,  M'riar!  But  what  of  that?  He  won't  be  a 
penny  the  worse,  and  he'll  know  what  o'clock  it  is."  Remember 
that  Uncle  Mo  had  some  particulars  of  Daverill's  career  that  Aunt 
M'riar  had  not.  For  all  she  knew,  the  criminal's  capital  offence 
might  have  been  an  innocent  murder — a  miscarriage  in  the  redis- 
tribution of  some  property — a  too  zealous  garrotting  of  some  fat 
old  stockjobber.  "  I'm  thinkin'  a  bit  of  the  other  party,  M'riar," 
said  Mo.  He  might  have  said  more,  but  he  was  brought  up  short 
by  his  pledge  to  say  nothing  of  the  convict's  last  atrocity.  How 
could  he  speak  the  thought  in  his  mind,  of  the  mother  of  the  vic- 
tim in  a  madhouse?    For  that  had  made  part  of  the  tale,  as  it  had 
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reached  hii  rough  tlie  poUce-sergeant.  So  he  ended  his  speech 
by  saying:  Vhat  I  do  lies  at  my  own  door,  M'riar.  You're  out 
of  it.     So  an't  say  another  word  o(  what  I  will  do  or  won't 

do.  Only  1  i  1  you  this,  that  if  I  could  get  a  quiet  half  an  faoiu 
with  the  gen>'»man.  I'd  .  .  .  What  would  I  do?  .  .  .  Well!— 
I'd  save  liim  om  the  gallows — I  icouldl  Ah ! — and  old  as  I  am, 
I'd  let  him  ki  p  a  hold  on  his  knife.  .  .  .  There — there,  old  lass! 
I   do   wrong   vi  frighten  ye,  givin'   way   to  bad   temper.      Easy 

For  a  dou**!"  position  was  bred  of  that 

mysteriouB,  i  never  turns  to  hate,  how- 

ever hateful  II  and  her  dread  that  if  thia 

good,  unwieldy  o  seemed— crossed  his  path, 

that  juck-knife  i  ler  husband's  many  crimes. 

This  dread  an  at  all  Aunt  M'riar's  blood 

to  her  heart,  ai.  ,  but  that  Mo's  strong  hand 

caught  her  ia  ti  a  chair.    "  I  was  wrong — I 

was  wrongt"  aaia  m  fires  had  died  down  before 

the  pallor  of  her  fact, .,  ...Jiight  was  how  could  she  be 

spared  if  the  destroyer  of  her  life  was  brought  to  justice. 

They  said  no  more;  what  more  was  there  to  be  saidf  Aunt 
M'riar  came  round,  refusing  restoratives.  Oh  no.  she  would  be 
all  right!  It  was  only  a  turn  she  Kot — that  common  event!  They 
adjourned,  resjiectively.  to  where  Dolly  and  Dave  were  sleeping 
balmily,  profoundly. 

But  Uncle  Mo  was  discontented  with  the  handiwork  of  Crea- 
tion. Why  should  a  cruel,  two-edged  torture  be  invented  for.  and 
inflicted  on,  an  inoffensive  person  like  il'riar?  There  didn't  seem 
any  sense  in  it.  "If  only,"  said  he  to  his  inner  soul,  "they'd 
a-let  me  be  God  A'inighty  for  five  minutes  at  the  iirst  go-oflf.  I'd 
a-seen  to  it  no  such  a  thing  shouldn't  hapiwn."  Less  than  five 
minutes  would  have  been  necessary,  if  a  full  and  unreserved  con- 
cession of  omnipotence  had  been  made. 

Dave  was  a  man  of  his  word,  though  a  very  young  one.  He 
seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  imiitc  two  letters  of  congratu- 
lation to  his  honorary  grandmothers,  including  Dolly  in  his  re- 
joicing at  the  discovery  of  their  relationship,  lie  wrote  as  thou^ 
sueh  discoveries  were  an  everj'day  occurrence. 

His  mistakes  in  spelling  wore  few.  the  principal  one  arising 
from  an  old  habit  of  thought  connecting  the  words  sister  and  cis- 
tern, which  had  survived  Aunt  M'riar's  frctjuent  attempts  at  cor- 
rection.   When  he  eshibiled  his  Identical  Notes  to  the  Powers  for 
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their  sanction  and  approval,  this  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  an 
aUegation  that  he  was  acting  up  to  previous  instructions  disal- 
lowed nem.  con.  He  endeavoured  to  lay  to  heart  that  for  the 
future  cistern  was  to  be  spelt  sister,  except  out  on  the  leads.  A 
holographic  adjustment  of  the  c,  and  erasure  of  the  n,  was  scarcely 
a  great  success,  but  the  Powers  supposed  it  would  do.  Uncle 
Mo  opposed  Aunt  M'riar's  suggestion  that  the  two  letters  should 
go  in  one  cover  to  Strides  Cottage,  for  economy,  as  mean-spirited 
and  parsimonious,  although  he  had  quite  understood  that  the  two 
Grannies  were  under  one  roof;  otherwise  Dave  would  have  di- 
rected to  Mrs.  Picture  at  the  Towers.  So  to  Strides  Cottage  they 
wenty  some  three  days  later. 
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HOW  THE  CX)UNTES8  AND  HER  DAUGHTER  WENT  BACK  TO  THE  TOWERS, 
AND  GWEN  READ  HER  LETTERS  IN  THE  TRAIN.  THE  TORPETS,  THE 
RECTOR,  AND  THE  BISHOP.  HOW  THE  COUNTESS  SHUT  HER  ETES, 
AND  GWEN  HARANGUED.  WHO  WAS  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS?  THE 
UP-EXPRESS,  AND  FTS  VIRUS.  HOW  GWEN  RESOLVED  TO  RUSH  THE 
POSmON.  AT  STRIDES  COTTAGE.  HOW  GWEN  BECAME  MORE  AND 
MORE  ALIVE  TO  HER  DIFFICULTIES.  HOW  SHE  WENT  TO  SEE  DR. 
NASH.  HIS  INCREDULITY.  AND  HIS  CONVERSION.  HOW  HE  WOULD 
SEE  GRANNY  MARRABLE,  BY  ALL  MEANS.  BUT  I  HOWEVER,  BY  GOOD 
LUCK,  MUOGERIDGE  HAD  FORGOTTEN  HIS  MARRIAGE  VOWS,  HALF  A 
CENTURY  AGO  AND  MORE 

It  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  and  printed  in  the  Morning 
Post,  that  the  Countess  of  Ancester  was  leaving  for  Rocester- 
shire,  and  would  remain  over  Christmas.  After  which  she  would 
probably  pay  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  Lady  Philippa  Brandon,  at 
Vienna.  The  Earl  would  join  her  at  the  Towers  after  a  short 
stay  at  Bath,  according  to  his  lordship's  annual  custom.  The  Post 
did  not  commit  itself  as  to  his  lordship's  future  movements,  be- 
cause Fate  had  not  allowed  the  Editor  to  look  in  her  Book. 

And  the  Countess  herself  seemed  to  know  no  more  than  the 
Post.  For  when  her  daughter,  in  the  railway-carriage  on  the 
way  to  the  Towers,  looked  up  from  a  letter  she  was  reading  over 
and  over  again,  to  say: — "I  suppose  it's  no  use  trying  to  per- 
suade papa  to  come  to  Vienna,  after  all  ? "  her  mother's  answer 
^35* — ^''You  can  try,  my  dear.     You  may  have  some  influence 
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with  him.  I  lavc  none.  I  suppose  when  we're  gone,  hell  jost 
get  wriipi>ed  i  in  his  fiddles  and  books  an<l  old  gim-cracks,  as  he 
alwuy-!  does  le  minute  ntf  eyes  are  off  him.''  Owen  made 
no  comment  upon  inconsistencies,  becoming  reabeorbed  in  her 
letter.  Hut  surely  a  Countess  whose  eyes  prevent  an  Earl  getting 
wrapped  up  in  fiddlce  is  not  absolutely  without  influence  over 

G  wen's  abeorbing  letter  was  from  Irene,  incorporatiuK  dicta- 
tion, from  Adrian.  TKp  vriter  ho.l  foimd  the  accepted  Official 
form ; — '■  I  am  '-  ractiee.    Thus,  for  instance, 

"  I  am  to  say  the  hours  till  your  return, 

as  it  seems  to  ]         ti  i  reaehed,  will  be  of  no  nan 

to  bini  or  anyone  tJsi;  accept  our  estimate  of  the 

interval  as  authentic,  ach  hour  as  it  passes.     He 

is  at  ei(fhty-six  now-  '  e  at  sisty-two  at  this  time 

to-niorrow,  aBSumin)  tlte  clock  while  he's  asleep." 

Gwi_'ii  inferred  that  id  protested,  to  go  on  to  a 

more  iiileresting  poii  ontinued:^ — "Adrian  and  I 

havt  been  talking  ovt.    ..„  ,  link.  Gwcn  dear!    Tri,-  and 

guess  before  you  turn  over  this  pafre  I'm  just  jit  the  end  of.  .  .  ." 
Dots  ended  the  page,  aad  the  next  begun: — "Give  it  up?  Well — 
only,  if  I  tell  you,  you  must  throw  this  letter  in  the  fire  when  you 
have  read  it — I'm  more  than  hiilf  convinced  that  there  was  once 
a  lendresse,  to  put  it  mildly,  between  our  respective  papa  and 
mamma — that  is,  our  respective  papa  and  your  res|»eetive  mamma 
— not  the  other  way,  that's  ridiculous!  And  Adrian  is  coming  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  after  what  happeiie«l  ye^tenlay.  It  was  at 
dessert,  and  papa  was  (juite  loiiuatioup,  for  him — in  his  best 
form,  saying; — '  Xiggcrs,  niggers,  niggers!  What  does  that 
blessed  Duchess  of  Sutherland  want  to  liberate  niggers  for?  iluch 
better  wollop  'em!"  The  Dnchess  was.  he  said,  an  hysterical 
female,  ^lamina  was  unmoved  and  superior.  Perhaps  papa  would 
call  Lady  Ancester  hysterical,  too.  6'ftF  was  at  Stafford  House, 
and  was  most  enfhusiasHc.  She  bad  promised  to  drive  over  as 
soon  as  she  came  back,  to  talk  about  Segro  slavery,  and  see  if 
something  could  not  be  done  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mamma  hoped 
she  would  interest  the  Torpeys  and  the  Rector  and  the  Bishop. 
Only  the  point  was  that  the  moment  our  mntiima  mentioned  yotirs, 
papa  shut  up  with  a  snap,  and  never  said  another  word.  It  struck 
me  exactly  as  it  struck  Adrian.  And  when  we  camp  to  talk  it 
over  we  agreed  thai,  if  it  were,  it  would  account  for  our  having 
been  such  strangers  till  last  year." 

Gwen  was  roused  from  weighing  the  possibilities  of  the  truth 
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of  this  sunnise  by  the  voice  of  one  of  its  subjects.  "  How  very 
engrossing  our  letters  seem  to  be  this  morning ! ''  said  the  Countess, 
with  a  certain  air  of  courteous  toleration,  as  of  seniority  on 
Olympus.  "  But  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  inquire."  This  with 
empressement. 

"  Don't  be  so  civil,  mamma  dear,  please  I "  said  Owen.  "  I  do 
hate  civility.  .  .  .  No,  there's  nothing  of  interest.  Yes — there 
is.  Lady  Torrens  says  she  hopes  you  won't  forget  your  promise 
to  come  and  talk  about  abolishing  negroes.  I  didn't  know  you 
were  going  to." 

The  Countess  skipped  details.  ''Let  me  see  the  letter,"  said 
she,  forsaking  her  detached  superiority.  She  began  to  polish  a 
double  eyeglass  prematurely. 

"  Can't  show  the  letter,"  said  Owen  equably,  as  one  secure  in 
her  rights.  "  That's  all — what  I've  told  you !  Says  you  promised 
to  drive  over  and  talk,  and  she  hoped  to  interest  you — oh  no! — 
it's  not  you,  it's  the  Torpeys  are  to  be  interested." 

"  Oh — the  Torpeys,"  said  the  Countess  f  reezingly.  Because  it 
was  humiliating  to  have  to  put  away  those  double  eyeglasses. 
"  Perhaps  if  there  is  anything  else  of  interest  you  will  tell  me. 
Do  not  trouble  to  read  the  whole." 

"  But  did  you  promise  to  drive  over  to  Pensham  ?  Because, 
if  you  did,  we  may  just  as  well  go  together.  With  all  those  men 
at  the  Towers,  I  shall  have  to  bespeak  Tom  Kettering  and  the 


mare." 


ii 


I  think  something  was  said  about  my  going  over.  But  I  cer- 
tainly made  no  promise."  Her  ladyship  reflected  a  moment,  and 
then  said : — "  I  think  we  had  better  be  free  lances.  I  am  most 
uncertain.  It's  a  long  drive.  If  I  do  go,  I  shall  lunch  at  the 
Parysforts,  which  is  more  than  half-way,  and  go  on  in  the  after- 
noon to  your  aunt  at  Poynders.  Then  I  need  not  come  back  till 
the  day  after.    I  could  call  at  Pensham  by  the  way." 

"  I  won't  go  to  old  Goody  Parysforts — so  that  settles  the  mat- 
ter I     When  shall  I  tell  Adrian's  mamma  you  are  coming?" 

"  Are  you  going  there  at  once  ? " 

"  Yes — to-morrow.  I  must  see  Adrian  to  talk  to  him  about  my 
old  ladies,  before  I  talk  to  either  of  them."  Thereupon  the 
Countess  became  prodigiously  interested  in  the  story  of  the  twins, 
a  subject  about  which  she  had  been  languid  hitherto,  and  her 
daughter  was  not  sorry,  because  she  did  not  want  to  be  asked  again 
what  Irene  had  said,  which  might  have  involved  her  in  reading 
that  young  lady's  text  aloud,  with  extemporised  emendations,  pos- 
sibly complex.     She  put  that  letter  away,  to  re-read  another  time. 
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and  took  ou 
Mrs.  Pricha 

"  N  othing 
"  Nothing 
about  Alra. 
Tho  Coi 
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inotbcr  one.    "  I've  hod  Ihi 
But  there'E  nothing 

itV 


'  she  said,  "  from  old 


it!" 


1  here.    Nothing 


wut  what  Widow  Thrale  told  u 

ra]e  thinking  she  had  gone  dotty." 
ciiS,  with  a  passing  rebuke  of  her  daughter's  phrase- 
ology, asked  to  be  reminded  of  the  story.  Gnen,  embarking  on  a 
resume,  waa  ■'iterrupted  by  a  tunnel,  and  then  had  hardly  begun 
again  when  e  train  rushed  into  a  second  section  of  it,  which 
had  slipped  or  g  the  line.    However,  Peace 

ensue<l,  in  a  li.  nee,  notice-boards  were  dic- 

tating slow  spi  itives,  as  there  was  no  rea- 

son in  life  ai  took  advantage  of  it  to  read 

Mrs.    Prichai  commenta.      This    waa    ihe 

letter  :— 


"'Mv  DRAB  I 

"  '  I  am  loo, 

I  havf  much  to  ., 

you  what  is  sufh  a  nappineso  •.••  n-[], 
dear  young  woman  who  takes  such  ca 
very  very  kind  to  me,  and  what  letu 
dear  husband  died  V  .  .  . 


turn,  and  longing  for  it,  tar 
of  it  all  now,  but  I  can  tell 

nf  th.-  swivt  kindnr'ss  of  this 
■f  of  nio.  A  niauy  have  been 
'n  have  I  to  make,  since  my 


"  Iler  dear  husband,  don't  you  see,  mamma,  was  the  infamous 
monster  that  wrote  the  forged  letter  that  did  it  all.  .  .  .  Papa 
read  it  to  you,  didn't  lie?  " 

"  My  dear,  it's  no  use  asking  me  what  your  father  read  or  did 
not  read  to  me.  for  really  the  last  few  days  hare  been  such  a  whirl. 
It  always  is,  in  London.  However,  go  on !  I  know  the  tetter  you 
mean — what  you  were  telling  me  about.  Only  I  can't  say  I  made 
head  or  tail  of  it  at  the  time.  Go  on!"  Her  ladyship  composed 
herself  to  listen  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  Gwen  read  on: — 

" '  But  never,  no  never,  was  such  patient  kindness  to  a  tiresome 
old  woman,  because  that  is  what  I  am.  and  I  know,  my  dear.  I 
know,  my  dear,  that  I  owe  ibis  to  you,  and  it  is  for  your  sake,  but 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  is  right.  I  do  not  say  things  always  like  I 
want  to.     She  says  her  own  mother  is  no  use  to  her,  l)ecause  she  is 


o  strong  and  n 
back  very  soon. 
Granny,  you  knot 
more,  hut  oh,  ho^ 


1  am  pood  to  nurse.     But  she  is  coming 
all   see  her.     She   is  my   Davy's  other 

0  sure  she  must  be  good.     I  cannot  write 

1  have  been  to  me! 

"  '  Your  loving  and  dutiful 

" '  Maisie  Prich-uid. 
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'^'I  must  say  this  to  you,  that  she  lets  me  call  her  her  name 
Ruth.  That  was  my  child's  I  left  at  our  Dolly's  age,  who  was 
drowned.' 

''  Now  are  you  sure,  mamma,"  said  Owen,  not  without  severity, 
'*  that  you  quite  understand  that  it's  the  same  Ruthf  That  this 
Widow  Thrale  is  the  little  girl  that  old  Mrs.  Prichard  has  gone 
on  believing  drowned,  all  these  years?  Are  you  quite  clear  that 
old  Oranny  Marrable  actually  is  the  twin  sister  she  has  not  seen 
for  fifty  years  ?    Are  you  certain  ...  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Owen,  I  beg  you  won't  harangue.  Besides,  I  can't 
hear  you  because  the  train's  going  quick  again.  It  always  does, 
just  here.  .  .  .  No — I  understand  perfectly.  These  two  old 
persons  have  not  seen  each  other  for  fifty  years,  and  it's  very 
interesting.  Only  I  don't  see  what  they  have  to  complain 
of.  They  have  only  got  to  be  told,  and  made  to  understand  how 
the  mistake  came  about.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  told,  you 
know." 

''Oh  dear,  what  funny  things  maternal  parents  are!  Mamma 
dear,  you  are  just  like  Thothmes,  who  said: — ^'Better  late  than 
never ' ! " 

"  Who  is  '  Thothmes '  ? "    Her  ladyship  knew  perfectly  well. 

"Well — Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — if  you  prefer  it!  Mr.  Havrtrey. 
He's  like  a  cork  that  won't  come  out.  I  cannot  understand  people 
like  you  and  Mr.  Haw  trey.  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  you  and 
he  are  not  in  it,  and  I  am  ? " 

"  I  shall  say  nothing,  my  dear.  I  never  do."  The  Countess  re- 
tired to  the  Zenith,  meekly.  The  train  was  picking  up  its  spirits, 
audibly,  but  cautiously.  The  flank  fire  of  hints  about  speed  had 
subsided,  and  it  had  all  the  world  before  it,  subject  to  keeping 
on  the  line  and  screeching  when  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  Company. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Owen,  "  whether  you  have  realised  that  that 
dear  old  soul  is  calling  her  own  daughter  Ruth  '  Ruth,'  without 
knowing  who  she  is." 

**  Oh  dear  yes — perfectly !  But  suppose  she  is — ^what  does  it  mat- 
ter ?  "  The  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  more  than  hysterical 
violence  of  the  up-express,  which  was  probably  the  thing  that 
passed,  invisible  owing  to  its  speed,  before  its  victims  could  do 
more  than  quail  and  shiver.  When  it  had  shrieked  and  rattled 
itself  out  of  hearing,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  bitten  Owen's 
engine  and  poisoned  its  disposition,  for  madness  set  in,  and  it 
dragged  her  train  over  oily  lines  and  clicketty  lines 
speed  that  made  conversation  impossible. 
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Gwcn  w  lanting  to  start  upon  the  bewildering  task  she  had 
before  her  t  only  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  nnd  end  the  tension. 
It  was  inifu.  Ale  to  keep  the  two  old  twins  in  the  dark,  and  it 
seemed  to  hei  that  delay  might  make  matters  worse.  As  for  in- 
genious schemes  to  reveal  the  Strang  story  gradually,  some  did 
occur  to  her,  but  none  bore  reeon  si  deration.  Probably  disaster 
lay  in  nmbush  behind  over-ingenuity.  Go  gently  but  firmly  to  the 
point— that  eeenied  to  her  a  safe  rule  for  guidance.  If  ahe  could 
only  anchor  her  Hear  nl'!  -Tairv  irni^iuother  in  a  haven  of  calm 
knowledge  of  thf  istrcssingly  concerned  about 

the   sister   ant"  er  of   these    was    the   more 

prickly  thom  <      "'  'as  a  wonderfully  strong  old 

ladj— not    like  aerai-in valid.     Aa    for    the 

latter,  she  Bcarc-v    ■  lought  a  thom  at  all.     She 

might  even  be  reliei  feelings  in  her  pocket  and 

help. 

Yes— that  was   a  luld   it  be  to  make   Widow 

Thralc  know  the  t]  n  simply  tell  her  that  help 

she  must,  and  there  un  i...>..  ^.■^..  acted  on  the  impulse  pro- 
duced in  her  mind  during  the  last  twenty  minutes  of  her  journey, 
in  which  conversation  with  her  mother  continued  a  discomfort, 
owing  to  the  strong  effwt  which  tjie  poiiioned  tooth  or  bad  ex- 
ample of  the  down-train  exjiress  had  produced  on  her  own  hitherto 
temperate  and  reasonable  engine.  On  arriving  at  Oraiitley  Thorpe 
she  changed  her  mind  about  seeing  Adrian  before  visiting  Strides 
Cottage,  and  petitioned  Mr.  Sandys,  the  Station-master,  for 
writing  materials,  nnd  asked  him  to  seuil  the  letter  *he  then  and 
there  wrote,  by  bearer,  to  Widow  TbraJe  at  Chorlton;  not  be- 
cause the  distance  of  Strides  Cottage  from  the  main  rood  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  its  personal  delivery  on  the  way  home,  but 
because  she  wished  to  avoid  seeing  aii.v  of  its  occupants  until  a 
full  interview  was  possible.  Also,  she  wanted  Widow  Thrale  to 
be  prepared  for  something  unusual.  Ilcr  letter  was; — ''  I  am  com- 
ing to  you  to-morrow.  I  want  to  talk  about  dear  old  ilrs,  Prich- 
ord,  but  do  not  show  her  this  or  say  anything  till  I  see  you.  And 
do  not  be  uneasy  or  alarmed.''  She  half  fancied  when  she  bad 
written  it  that  the  last  words  were  too  soothing.  I!ut  this  was 
a  mistake.    Xothing  rouses  alarm  alike  reassunnice. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her,  between  this  and  iiii  early  start  for  Chorl- 
ton next  day.  to  he  dragged  forcibly  away  from  lier  dominant 
anxiety.  The  ColoneVs  shootiug-party  was  still  in  possession  at 
the  Towers,  though  its  numbers  were  dwinilling  daily.  It  had 
never  ha<l  its  full  complement,  as  so  many  who  might  have  gone 
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to  swell  it  were  fighting  in  the  ranks  before  Sebastopol,  or  in 
hospital  at  Balaklava,  cholera-stricken  perhaps;  or,  nominally, 
waiting  till  resurrection -time  in  the  cemetery  there,  or  by  the 
Alma,  for  the  grass  of  a  new  year  to  cover  them  in;  but  maybe 
actually — and  likelier  too — in  some  strange  inconceivable  Hades; 
poor  cold  ghosts  in  the  dark,  marvelling  at  the  crass  stupidity  of 
Cain,  and  even  throwing  doubts  on  "glory." 

The  Colonel's  party,  belonging  to  the  class  that  is  ready  to  send 
all  its  sons  that  can  bag  game  or  ride  to  hounds,  to  be  food  for 
powder  themselves  in  any  dispute  made  and  provided,  was  sadly 
denuded  of  the  young  man  element,  and  he  himself  was  fretting 
with  impatience  at  the  medical  verdict  that  had  disqualified  him 
for  rejoining  his  regiment  with  a  half-healed  lung.  But  the  mid- 
dle-aged majority,  and  the  civilian  juniors — including  a  shooting 
parson — could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  War. 

Some  of  us  who  are  old  enough  will  recall  easily  their  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  universal  war-cloud  at  this  time,  when  reminded 
that  the  details  of  Inkcrman  were  only  lately  to  hand,  and  that 
Florence  Nightingale  had  not  long  begun  to  work  in  the  hospital 
at  Scutari.  But  the  immediate  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
the  two  ladies  joined  the  dinner-party  that  evening  at  the  Towers, 
was  the  frightful  storm  of  which  Gwen  had  already  had  the  first 
news,  which  had  strewn  the  coast  of  the  Chersonese  with  over 
thirty  English  wrecks,  and  sent  stores  and  war  material  costing 
millions  to  the  bottom  of  the  Black  Sea.  She  was  glad,  however, 
to  hear  that  it  was  certain  that  the  Agamemnon  had  been  got  off 
the  rocks  at  Balaklava,  as  she  had  understood  that  Granny  Marra- 
ble  had  a  grandson  on  the  ship. 

The  time  was  close  at  hand,  within  an  hour,  when  Gwen  would 
have  to  find  words  to  tell  her  strange  impossible  story,  if  not  to 
that  dear  old  silver  hair — to  those  grave  peaceful  eyes, — at  least 
to  one  whose  measure  of  her  whole  life  must  perforce  be  changed 
by  it.  What  would  it  mean,  to  Widow  Thrale,  to  have  such  a  sub- 
versive fact  suddenly  sprung  upon  her? 

More  than  once  in  her  ride  to  Chorlton  it  needed  all  her  courage 
to  crush  the  impulse  to  tell  Tom  Kettering  to  turn  the  mare 
round  and  drive  back  to  the  Towers.  It  would  have  been  so  easy 
to  forge  some  excuse  to  save  her  face,  and  postpone  the  embar- 
rassing hour  till  to-morrow.  But  to  what  end?  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question  to  leave  the  sisters  in  ignorance  of  each 
other,  even  supposing  the  circumstances  made  continued  ig^norance 
possible.    The  risks  to  the  health  or  brain-power  of  either  would 
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Burely  be  ter  if  the  eetaircissemenl  were  left  to  haphazuni, 

thfln  if  gi  ;re  coatrolling  it  with  a  previous  knowledge  of  a]) 
tbc  facts.  rbops  Gwen  was  not  aware  how  muoh  her  inborn 

teinperumei  lad  to  do  with  her  conclusions.  Had  she  bern  S 
soldier,  she  luld  have  volunteered  to  go  on  every  forlorn  hope, 
on  priiLciple.  No  doubt  an  "hysterical''  temperament,  as  il  is 
so  euMimon  among  women  I  But  it  is  a  form  of  hysteria  that  eusts 
also  amoiig  men. 

Whether  or  no  *•"—  "'■"  ""~  ~*  'he  gate  of  Strides  Cotts^, 
and  it  was  now  t<  roing  hack.     Tom  Ketturing 

was   rctjuesting  tl-  anguage,  not  to  kiek  terra 

firma,  or  otherw  till  he  had  assisted  the  lady 

down.    She  va  ce  before  the  mare  was  con- 

vinced of  sin,  8-  raguely,  but  committed  him- 

self to  nothing,    iu.  irstand — as  be  didn't  say  he 

didn't,  when  inBtni-  to  wait  five  minutes;  and 

then,  if  nothing  >p  ary,  employ  himself  and  the 

marc  in  any  way  u  »n,  for  an  hour;  and  Uten 

return  to  pick  her  up. 

The  cat,  the  only  inmate  visible  at  Strides,  rose  from  the 
threshold  to  welcome  the  visitor,  with  explanations  perfectly  clear 
to  Gwen — who  understood  cats — that  if  it  had  been  within  her 
power  to  reach  the  door-ljitch,  slie  would  hiive  opened  the  door, 
entirely  to  accommodate  her  ladyship.  She  had  no  misturc  of 
motives,  arising  from  having  been  shut  out.  Gwen  threw  doubt 
on  this;  as.  having  rung  the  bell,  she  waited.  She  might  have 
rung  again  but  for  Elizuheth-uext-door ;  who,  coming  out  with  ad- 
visory powers,  said  that  Mrs.  Thrale  was  probably  engaged  with 
the  old  lady,  but  that  she  herself  would  go  straight  in  if  she  was 
her  ladyship.  Not  being  able  to  reach  the  latch  herself  over  the 
privet-hedge  between  them,  the  good  woman  was  coming  round 
to  open  the  door,  but  went  back  when  Gwen  anticipated  her,  and 
entering  the  empty  front-room,  heard  the  voices  in  the  bedroom 
behind.  How  strange  it  seemed  to  her,  to  wait  there,  overhearing 
them,  and  knowing  that  the  old  voice  was  that  of  a  mother  speak- 
ing to  her  unknown  daughter,  and  that  each  was  unsuspicious  of 
the  other. 

The  dog  who  trotted  in  from  the  passage  between  the  rooms 
or  beyond  it,  was  no  doubt  the  one  Gwen  had  heard  of.  He  ex- 
amined her  slightly,  seemed  satisfied,  and  disappcarei!  as  he  bad 
come.  The  cat  chose  the  most  comfortable  corner  by  the  fire,  and 
went  to  sleep  in  it  without  hesitation.  The  fire  erackjed  with  new 
dry  wood,  and  exploded  a  chance  wet  billet  into  jots  of  steam. 
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under  a  kettle  whose  lid  was  tremulous  from  intermittent  stress 
below. 

Otherwise,  nothing  interfered  with  the  two  voices  in  the  room 
beyond;  the  mother's,  weak  with  age,  but  cheerful  enough,  no 
unhappy  sound  about  it;  the  daughter's,  cheerful,  robust,  and 
musical,  rallying  and  encouraging  her  as  a  child,  perhaps  about 
some  dress  obstacle  or  mystery.  The  effect  on  Gwen  of  listening 
to  them  was  painful.  To  hear  them,  knowing  the  truth,  made  that 
knowledge  almost  unendurable.  Could  she  possess  her  soul  in  peace 
until  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  old  lady's  toilette  was  complete  ? 

The  question  was  decided  by  the  dog,  who  was  applying  for 
admission  at  the  door  beyond  the  passage,  somewhat  diffidently 
and  cautiously.  Gwen  could  just  see  him,  exploring  along  the 
door-crack  with  his  nose.  Presently,  remaining  unnoticed  from 
within,  he  made  his  voice  audible — barely  audible,  not  to  create 
alarm  needlessly.  It  was  only  to  oblige;  he  had  no  misgivings 
about  the  visitor. 

Then  Gwen,  conceiving  that  a  change  in  the  voices  implied 
that  his  application  had  been  heard,  helped  the  applicant,  by  a 
word  or  two  to  identify  herself;  adding  that  she  was  in  no  hurry, 
and  would  wait.  Then  followed  more  change  in  the  voices;  the 
mother's  exclamation  of  pleasure;  the  daughter's  recognition  of 
her  visitor's  dues  of  courtesy  and  deference,  and  their  claim  for 
a  prompt  discharge.  Then  an  opened  door,  and  Widow  Thrale 
herself,  not  too  much  overpowered  by  her  obligations  to  leave  the 
dog's  explanations  and  apologies  unacknowledged.  The  utter  un- 
consciousness this  showed  of  the  thing  that  was  to  come  almost 
made  Gwen  feel  that  the  strain  on  her  powers  of  self-control 
might  become  greater  than  she  could  bear,  and  that  she  might 
break  out  with  some  premature  disclosure  which  would  only  seem 
sheer  madness  to  her  unprepared  hearer. 

She  could  hold  out  a  little  yet,  though.  .  .  .  Weill — she  had 
got  to  manage  it,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  So — courage  I  Five  min- 
utes of  normal  causeries,  mere  currencies  of  speech,  and  then  the 
match  to  the  train! 

She  evolved,  with  some  difficulty,  the  manner  which  would  be 
correct  in  their  relative  positions;  accepted  the  curtsey  before 
stretching  out  a  hand,  guaranteed  Olympian,  to  the  plains  below. 
**  My  dear  Mrs.  Thrale,"  said  she,  choking  back  excitement  to 
chat-point,  ^  I  really  am  more  grateful  to  you  than  I  can  say  for 
taking  charge  of  this  dear  old  lady.  I  was  quite  at  my  wits'  end 
what  to  do  with  her.  You  see,  I  had  to  go  up  to  London,  because 
of  my  cousin's  illness — Sister  Nora,  you  know — and  it  was  in  the 
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middle  of         Di'Kbt.  and  I  was  afraid  the  deer  old  soul  would  be    < 
uncomfori        !  at  the  Toirers."     She  made  some  preteiiee  of  Ian-    i 
gutd  indi         ice  to  conveDtional  precisions,  and  of  complete  supe-    I 
riorrty  to  u      iples  about  confessing  nn  error,  by  adding: — "  Most    I 
likely  I  was  <  Tong.    One  is.  usually.    But  it  never  seems  to  mat- 
ler.  ,  ,  .     Let's  see — what  was  1  saying?     Oh— how  very  kind  it 
was  of  you  to  solve  the  difficulty  for  me.  ,  ,  .    Well — to  help  me    \ 
out  (if  the  scrape!  "    For  Mrs.  Thralc  had  looked  the  doubt  in  her    ' 
mind^couU  Gur**-  *''-  «--:-"*-"-J  "solve  a  difficulty"  for  Creur 
de  Lioiit     She  (  i-Saxon  things,  legitimately. 

The  point  was-  >■  twen'a  nmcndment. 

Mrs.  Thra'  f  approbation  at  the  phrase 

"  dear  old  lat  i  suspend  it  for  Sister  Nora's 

illness.     Tha.  -„  n  disposed  of.     The  revival 

flf  the  smile  wap  "  dear  old  soul."     She  was    . 

that,  there  waa  Mrs.  Thralc.  adding;: — "Tia 

for  me  to  be  gi  i  for  allowing  me  the  charge 

of  her.     I  hope  ;u  it  tic  thinking  of  taking  her    . 

away,  just  yet-a-wniit . 

"I  think  not.  just  at  present.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  able  to  talk 
of  that.  .  .  .  Tell  nie — how  bus  she  bt-en  ?  Becnuse  of  your 
letter." 

"There  now!— when  I  got  your  ladyshi|)"s  note  l.ist  night  I  felt 
a'most  ashamed  of  writing  that  I  liad  been  uneasy  or  alarmed." 
Gwen  saw  that  her  yesterday's  attempt  lit  premonition  had  missed 
fire,  and  Mrs.  Tbrale  added: — "Because — nut  a  word!" 

"How  do  you  mean'     I  don't  qnite  understand." 

"She's  never        1  1        ee.    Not  that  sort  of  word!     She's 

just  never  spoke    f    h  I   n  r  Aluggeridge,  nor  my  grandfather. 

And  I  have  sai  1        1     g        h  r,  b.v  reason  of  Dr.  Xash's  advice. 
'  Xever  you  tal  I  patient  about   their  delusions ! ' — 

that's  what  Dr.  N     h  SI  never  said  one  word." 

Gwen  felt  sor       h    h  rt  made  her  note  of  alarm  more  defi- 

nite.   For  the  ab    1        flf  the  speaker  in  her  own  belief  and 
Dr.   Nash's   prof  1       f  i!  btlity.   that  a   dropped  voice   and 

confidential  mann       eem  d         roct  as  a  barrier  to  enlightenment, 
made  her  feel  m  a  1         1  an  ever  how  to  net.    Would  it  not. 

after  all,  be  ea  k     I      wliole.  and  speak  at  onee  to  the 

old  lady  herself      Sh    p    fig      d  in  her  mind  the  greater  ease  of 
telling  her  storj  wh        h  Id  make  her  own  love  a  palliative 

to  the  shock  of    h  1  could  take  on  her  bosom  the  old 

head,  stunned  a  d  d  nf       d    ed;  could  sooihe  the  weakness  of 
the  poor  old  ha  d        h    he         ngth  and  youth  of  her  own.    But 
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into  that  image  came  a  disturbing  whim — call  it  so! — a  question 
from  without,  not  bred  of  her  own  mind : — "  Is  not  this  the  daugh- 
ter's right? — the  prerogative  of  the  flesh  and  blood  that  stands 
before  you  ?  "     Perhaps  Gwen  was  whimsical  sometimes. 

If  Widow  Thrale  had  said  one  word  to  pave  the  way — had 
spoken,  for  instance,  of  the  unaccountableness  of  the  old  lady's 
memories — Gwen  might  have  seen  daylight  through  the  wood.  But 
this  placid  immovable  ascription  of  the  whole  of  them  to  brain- 
disorder  was  an  Ituri  forest  of  preconceptions,  shutting  out  every 
gleam  of  suggested  truth. 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  her.  Her  father  had  spoken  well  of 
Dr.  Nash — of  his  abilities,  at  least — and  he  seemed  very  much 
in  Mrs.  Thrale's  good  books.  Could  she  not  get  him  to  help,  or 
at  least  to  take  his  measure  as  a  confidant  in  her  difficulty  before 
condemning  him  as  impossible? 

So  quickly  did  all  this  pass  through  her  mind  that  the  words 
"  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  Dr.  Nash  "  seemed  to  follow  natu- 
rally.    Mrs.  Thrale  welcomed  the  idea. 

"  But  he'll  be  gone,"  said  she.  "  He  goes  to  see  his  patient 
at  Dessington  Manor  at  eleven.  And  if  he  was  sent  for  it  is  very 
like  he  could  not  come,  even  for  your  ladyship.  Because  his 
sick  folk  he  sees  at  the  surgery  they  will  have  their  money's  worth. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  poor  man's  worked  off  his  legs." 

"  I  see,"  said  Gwen.  "  I  shall  go  and  see  him  myself,  at  once." 
She  breathed  freer  for  the  respite,  and  the  prospect  of  help.  "  But 
there's  plenty  of  time  if  I  look  sharp.  Would  you  tell  Tom  out- 
side that  he's  not  to  run  away.  I  shall  want  him?  May  I  go 
through  to  see  her?    Is  she  getting  up?" 

She  was  up,  apparently,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word; 
though  she  had  collapsed  with  the  effort  of  becoming  so;  and 
was  now  down,  in  the  literal  sense,  lying  on  the  bed  under  con- 
tract not  to  move  till  Mrs.  Thrale  returned  with  a  cup  of  supple- 
mentary arrowroot.  She  had  had  a  very  poor  breakfast  Cer- 
Uinly,  her  ladyship  might  go  in. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  I  "  It  was 
the  voice  of  a  great  relief  that  came  from  the  figure  on  the  bed; 
the  voice  of  one  who  had  waited  long,  of  a  traveller  who  sees  his 
haven,  a  castaway  adrift  who  spies  a  sail. 

"  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Picture,  you  are  not  to  get  up,  but  lie  still 
till  I  come  back.  I'm  going  to  try  to  catch  Dr.  Nash,  and  must 
hurry  off.    But  I  am  coming  back." 

"Oh — all  right  I"    There  was  disappointmeul  \ii\ket  \«fvei<»\sf>aX 
it  was  dociYity  itself.    She  added,  ho^evet,  V\\!ii  \!be  Vivwax  Vt^c» 
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of  i^nioDS  ice :— "  I'm  quite  veil,  you  know,  I  don't  tuant  the 
doetor." 

Gwen  la  lied.  "  Oh  no— it's  not  for  you  I  Vve  .  .  .  Tm  « 
inessuge  f&.  lim.  I  shall  soon  be  bade."  An  excusable  fiction, 
flhe  thought,  imder  the  circumstances. 

She  was  only  ju»t  in  time  to  cati^h  Dr.  Nash,  whose  fig  wu 
already  in  possession  of  him  at  his  garden-gate  with  B  p&Ipably 
meilicul  lamp  over  it,  and  a  "surgery  bell"  whose  polish 


to  guarantee  its  ' 

me  in  the  house," 

goinK  tn?    Anyot 

"  Only  Sir  f 

"  He  can  « 

"  Hell  havf- 

betweeii  the  | 

to   prevent  his 


get  r 


any  e 


18.     "  Get  down  and  talk  to 
rship.    "  Who  is  it  yon  wete 


B  doctor  found  time  to  add, 
I  go  to  see  him  every  day   ' 
f's  extremely  well.     1   don't   \ 
patients."     He  turned  round 
'  Tour  ladyship  doesn't  look 


nothing    to   do    with    me,"    she 
old    llrs.    Prichi^rd    at    Strides 


to  look  at  Owen, 
very  bad,"  said  he. 

Owen  shook  her  hcnd. 
said,  "  Nor  with  illness 
Cottage." 

The  doctor  stood  a  moment,  latchkey  in  hand.  "  The  old  lady 
whose  mind  is  giving  way'f"  said  lie.  lie  had  knitted  his  brows 
a  little;  and,  having  spoken,  he  knitted  his  lips  a  little. 

"  We  are  speaking  of  the  same  person,"  said  Owen.  She  fol- 
lowed the  doctor  into  his  parlour,  and  accepted  the  seat  he  offered. 
He  stood  fneing-  lier,  not  relaxing  his  expression,  which  worked 
out  as  a  sort  of  mild  grinmess.  tempered  by  a  tune  which  his 
thumbs  in  the  armpits  of  his  waisleoat  enabled  him  to  play  on  its 
top-i>oekots.  It  was  a  slow  tune.  Owen  continued: — "But  her 
mind  is  not  giving  way," 

The  doctor  let  that  expression  subside  into  mere  seriousness. 
He  took  a  chair,  to  say; — "Your  ladyship  has,  perhaps,  not  heard 
all  particulars  of  the  case." 

"  Every  word." 

"  You  surprise  me.     Are  y 
is  under  a  delusion  about  her 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  Rui 
the  mother  of  Widow  Thrale." 

"  She  is  his  daughter." 

The  doctor  nearly  sprang  out  of  his  chair  with  surprise,  but 
e  foothold  made  the  chair  jump  instead. 


aware  that  this  poor  old  person 
1  parentage?  She  fancies  herself 
the  father  of  old  Mrs.  Marrable, 
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"But  it's  impossible — it's  impossible!"  he  cried.  "How  could 
Mrs.  Marrable  have  a  sister  alive  and  not  know  it?'' 

"That  is  what  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you,  Dr.  Nash.  And 
Sir  Cropton  Fuller  will  have  to  wait,  as  you  said." 

"  But  the  thing's  impossible  in  itself.    Only  look  at  this  I  .  .  ." 

"Please  consider  Sir  Cropton  Fuller.  You  won't  think  it  so 
impossible  when  you  know  it  has  happened."  The  doctor  listened 
for  the  symptoms  with  perceptibly  less  than  his  normal  appear- 
ance of  knowing  it  all  beforehand.  Owen  proceeded,  and  told  with 
creditable  brevity  and  clearness,  the  succession  of  events  the  story 
has  given,  for  its  own  reasons,  by  fits  and  starts. 

It  could  not  be  accepted  as  it  stood,  consistently  with  male 
dignity.  The  superior  judicial  powers  of  that  estimable  sex  called 
for  assertion.  First,  suspension  of  opinion — no  hasty  judgments! 
"  A  most  extraordinary  story !  A  most  extraordinary  story  I  But 
scarcely  to  be  accepted.  .  .  .    You'll  excuse  my  plain  speech  ?  .  .  ." 

"  Please  don't  use  any  other  I    The  matter's  too  serious." 

"  Scarcely  to  be  accepted  without  a  close  examination  of  the 
evidence." 

"Unquestionably.    Does  any  point  occur  to  you?" 

Now  Dr.  Nash  had  nothing  ready.  "  Well,"  he  said,  dubiously, 
"  in  such  a  very  difficult  matter  it  might  be  rash.  .  .  ."  Then  he 
thought  of  something  to  say,  suddenly.  "  Well — yes!  It  certainly 
does  occur  to  me  that  .  .  .  No — perhaps  not — perhaps  not!  .  .  ." 

"What  were  you  going  to  say?" 

"  That  there  is  no  direct  proof  that  the  forged  letter  was  ever 
sent  to  Australia."  This  sounded  well,  and  appeared  like  a  tribute 
to  correctness  and  caution.    It  meant  nothing  whatever. 

"  Only  the  Australian  postmark,"  said  Owen.  "  I  have  got  it 
here,  but  it's  rather  alarming — the  responsibility." 

"  If  it  was  written,  as  you  say,  over  an  effaced  original,  it  might 
have  been  done  just  as  easily  in  England."  The  doctor  was  read- 
ing the  direction,  not  opening  the  letter. 

"  Not  by  a  forger  at  the  Antipodes  1 "  said  Owen. 

"  I  meant  afterwards — when — when  Mrs.  Pri chard  was  in 
England?" 

"  She  brought  the  letter  with  her  when  she  came.  It  couldn't 
have  been  forged  afterwards." 

The  doctor  gave  it  up.  Masculine  superiority  would  have  to 
stand  over.  But  he  couldn't  see  his  way,  on  human  grounds,  pro- 
fundity apart.  "  What  is  so  horribly  staggering,"  said  he,  "  is 
that  after  fifty  years  these  two  should  actually  sec  each  other  and 
atill  be  iu  the  daris.    And  the  way  it  came  about!    The  amazing 
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coincidences!"  The  doctor  spoke  as  if  such  unblushing  coind- 
doiiecs  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselTea. 

Gweii  took  this  to  be  hia  meaning,  apparently.  "/  can't  help 
it,  Dr.  Nash,"  she  said,  "If  they  had  told  mc  they  were  going 
to  happen,  I  might  have  been  able  to  do  something.  Besides, 
there  was  only  one,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it — the  little  boy  being 
sent  U)  Widow  Thrale's  to  convalesce.  It  was  my  cousin,  liias 
Grahaine,  who  did  it.  .  .  .  Tea,  thank  you ! — she  is  going  on  very 
well,  and  Dr,  Dali        '     '  '      will  make  a  very  good   re- 

covery.    He  fussed  -  it  her  lungs,  but  they  seem 

all   right.  ..."     Th  Suctuated   to    Typhus    Fever 

for  a  moment,  but  '  i  by  the  young  lady,  whose 

visit  had  a  definite  >  Dr.  Nash,  1  have  a  favoor 

to  ask  of  you,  which  for.    It  occurred  to  me  when 

I  heard  that  you  wn  )eesington  Manor  this  morn- 

ing."    The  doctor  idinesa,  or  eagerness,   to  do 

anythirig  in  bis  po  '  Gwendolen  Rivers,  hut  evi- 

dently had  no  idea  iibly  be,    "  You  will  be  clow 

to  Coslroll's  fami.  wnore  tfie  mncr  old  hidy  is  sta.viiig  with  her 
gran  ddn  ugh  tor  ? '' 

"I  shall.    But  what  can  I  do?" 

"You  can,  perhaps,  help  nie  in  the  very  difficult  job  of  making 
the  truth  known  to  her  and  her  sister.  I  say  perhaps,  because 
you  may  find  you  can  do  nothing.  I  shall  not  blame  you  if  you 
fail.    But  you  can  at  least  try." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  refuse  anything  to  the  animated 
beauty  of  his  petitioner,  even  if  she  had  been  the  humblest  of  his 
village  patients.  The  doctor  pledged  himself  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, without  hesitation,  saying  to  himself  as  he  did  so  that  this 
would  be  a  wonderful  woman  some  day,  with  a  little  more  experi- 
ence and  maturity.  "  But,"  snid  he,  "  I  never  promised  to  do  any- 
thing with  a  vaguer  idea  of  what  I  was  to  do,  nor  how  I  was  to  set 
about  it." 

Gweu's  earnestness  had  no  pause  for  a  smile.  "It  is  easier 
than  you  think,"  she  said,  "  if  you  only  make  up  your  mind  to 
it.  It  is  easy  for  you,  because  your  medical  interest  in  old  Mrs. 
Prichard's  case  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  entamer  the  conver- 
sation.   You  see  what  I  mean?" 

'•  Perfectly— I  Ikink.  But  I  don't  see  how  that  will  entamer 
old  Mrs.  Marrable.    Won't  the  conversation  end  where  it  began?" 

■■  I  think  not— not  necessarily.  I  will  forgive  you  if  it  does. 
Consider  that  the  apparent  proof  of  delusion  in  my  old  lady's  mind 
is  that  she  has  told  things  about  her  childhood  which  arc  either 
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hona-fide  recollections,  or  have  been  derived  from  the  little 
boy.  .  .  ." 

"  Dave  Wardle.  So  I  understood  from  Widow  Thrale.  She 
has  told  me  all  the  things  as  they  happened.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  able  to  call  in  every  day.  The  case  seemed  very  interesting 
as  a  case  of  delusion,  because  some  of  the  common  characteristics 
were  wanting.  It  loses  that  interest  now,  certainly,  but  .  .  . 
However,  you  were  saying,  when  I  interrupted?  .  .  ." 

*^  1  was  saying  that  unless  these  ideas  could  be  traced  to  Dave 
Wardle,  they  must  have  come  out  of  Mrs.  Prichard's  own  head. 
Is  it  not  natural  that  you  should  want  to  hear  from  Oranny  Mar- 
rable  what  she  recollects  having  said  to  the  child  ? " 

The  doctor  cogitated  a  moment,  then  gave  a  short  staccato  nod. 
"  I  see,"  said  he,  in  a  short  staccato  manner.  "  Yea.  That  might 
do  something  for  us.  At  any  rate,  I  can  try  it.  .  .  .  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

Owen  had  just  begun  again,  but  paused  as  the  doctor  looked  at 
his  watch.  She  continued: — ^' I  cannot  find  anything  that  she 
might  not  have  easily  said  to  a  small  boy.  I  wish  I  could.  Her 
recollection  of  not  having  said  anything  won't  be  certainty.  But 
even  inquiring  about  what  she  doesnt  recollect  would  give  an 
opening.  Did  Mrs.  Prichard  say  nothing  to  you  about  her  early 
life  at  the  mill?" 

"  She  said  a  good  deal,  because  I  encouraged  her  to  talk,  to 
convince  myself  of  her  delusion.  .  .  .  Could  I  recollect  some  of 
it?  I  think  so.  Or  stay — I  have  my  notes  of  the  case."  He  pro- 
duced a  book.  "  Here  we  are.  *  Mrs.  Maisie  Prichard,  eighty-one. 
Has  delusions.  Thinks  mill  was  her  father's.  It  was  Widow 
Thrale's  grandfather's.  Knows  horses  Pitt  and  Fox.  Knows 
Muggeridge  waggoner.  Has  names  correct.  Qy. : — from  child 
Wardle  last  year?  M.  was  dismissed  soon  after.  Asked  try  recol- 
lect what  for.'  I  am  giving  your  ladyship  the  abbreviations  as 
written." 

"  Quite  right.  Is  there  more?  "  For  evidently  there  was.  Owen 
could  see  the  page. 

"  She  remembered  that  he  was  dismissed  for  .  .  .  irregularity." 

Owen  suspected  suppression.  "What  sort?  Did  he  drink? 
Let  me  see  the  book.  I  won't  read  the  other  cases."  And  so  all- 
powerful  was  beauty,  or  the  traces  of  Feudalism,  that  this  middle- 
aged  M.R.C.S.  actually  surrendered  his  private  notes  of  cases 
into  these  most  unprofessional  hands.  Owen  pointed  to  the  un- 
read sequel,  triumphantly.  "  There  1"  she  exclaimed.  "The  very 
thing  we  want  I    You  may  be  sure  that  neither  Oranny  Marrable 
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en  years  (ilil  of   Ihal 
F  what  Gwen  had  not 


nor  her  Hi  ;bter  ever  told  b  chick  of  at 
defect  in  .  Muggeridge's  chai^cter."  Fi 
read  alou.       is: — "Mug.  brote  7th:  Comm:" 

The  dociot  was  perhaps  feeling  that  masculine  profunditj  had 
not  shone,  and  that  he  ought  to  do  aotnethiiig  to  redeem  its  creitit 
For  his  comiuent.  rather  judicial  in  tone,  was:— "Yea — hut  Widnw 
Thrale  was  not  able  to  confirm  this  .  ,  -  bleniith  on  Sir.  Mug- 
geridfje's  reputation." 

\ould  she  be  able  to  confirm 

Mr  was  ten  years  old  (  " 

ion — perhajis  resolved  no»  W 

male  intellect.     '*  Of  course 

Very  good!     I'll  try,  then. 

your  (^ject  to  he  that  M 

7  that  she  and  Mrs.  Prichard 

I  may  not  succeed,  but  til 

Now  I  suppose  I  ouf^t  to 


^  ow,  my  c- 
a  thin^  that  ha] 

The  doctor  s- 
repent  the  att" 
not!  *'  said  hi 
to  make  use  ui 
Granny  Marrable 
are  sisters,  bi 
do  tny  beat, 
look  after  Sir 

Five  minutes  alter  saying  wLicli  the  doetor's  gif:  was  doing  its 
best  to  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  that  valetudinarian  swallowing 
five  grains  of  calomel,  or  something  of  the  sort,  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

Gwcn  hnd  felt  n  misgiving  that  her  expedition  to  Dr.  Nash  had 
really  been  a  cowardly  undertaking,  Iwenuse  she  had  flinched  from 
her  task  at  the  critical  moment.  Well — suppose  she  hadl  It 
might  turn  out  a  fortunate  piece  of  poltroonery,  if  Dr.  Nash  con- 
trived to  break  the  ice  for  her  with  the  other  old  sister.  But  the 
cowardice  was  beginning  again,  now  that  every  stride  of  the  mare 
was  taking  her  nearer  to  her  formidable  task.  Desperation  wa« 
taking  the  place  of  mere  Resolve,  thrusting  her  aside  as  too  weak 
for  service  in  tlje  field,  useless  outside  the  ramparts.  Oh,  but  if 
only  some  happy  accident  would  pave  the  way  for  speech,  would 
enable  her  to  say  to  herself:—'"  I  have  said  the  first  word!  I  can- 
not go  back  now.  if  I  would!  " 

On  the  way  to  Strides  Cottane  nuain!  Nearer  and  nearer  now. 
that  moment  that  must  come,  and  put  an  end  to  all  this  puling 
hesitation.  She  could  not  help  the  thought  that  rose  in  her 
mind: — "  This  that  I  do — this  reuniting  of  two  souls  long  parted 
by  a  living  death — may  it  not  bo  what  Death  docs  every  day  for 
many  a  world-worn  survivor  of  a  half -foi^ot ten  parting  in  a  re- 
mote past?"  For,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  these  two  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  for  all  she  knew  each  might  say 
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of  the  other : — "  It  is  not  she."  For  what  is  Death  but  the  with- 
drawal from  sight  and  touch  and  hearing  of  the  evidence  of  Some 
One  Else?  What  less  had  come  to  pass  for  old  Maisie  and  Phoebe, 
fifty  years  ago?  How  is  it  with  us  all  in  that  mysterious  Beyond, 
that  for  the  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  a  Hereafter,  when 
ghost  meets  ghost,  and  either  lacks  the  means  of  recognition? 

She  knew  the  trick  of  that  latch  now,  and  went  in. 

The  room  was  empty  of  all  but  the  cat,  who  seemed  self- 
absorbed;  silent  but  for  a  singing  kettle  and  a  chirping  cricket. 
Probably  Widow  Thrale  was  in  the  bedroom.  Owen  crossed  the 
passage,  and  gently  opening  the  door,  looked  in.  Only  the  old 
lady  herself  was  there,  upon  the  bed,  so  still  that  Owen  half  feared 
at  first  she  had  died  in  her  sleep.  No — all  was  well!  She  won- 
dered a  moment  at  the  silver  hair,  the  motionless  hands,  alabaster 
but  for  the  blue  veins,  the  frailty  of  the  whole,  ancl  its  long  past 
of  eighty  years,  those  years  of  strange  vicissitude.  And  through 
them  all  no  one  thing  so  strange  as  what  she  was  to  know  on 
waking ! 


CHAPTER  XV 

HOW  GWEN  HEARD  WIDOW  THRALe's  REPORT  AND  HOW  SHE  ROSE  TO 
THE  OCXJASION.  HOW  WIDOW  THRALE  WAS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  SILENCE. 
HOW  GWEN  HAD  TO  SHOW  THE  FORGED  LETTER.  THE  LINSTOCK  AT 
THE  BREECH.  BUT  MT  NAME  WAS  RUTH  DAVERILL !  THE  GUN  GOES 
OFF.  GMHEN's  coolness  IN  ACTION.  BUT  WHY  IN  MRS.  PRICHARD's 
LETTER?  A  CRISIS  AND  AN  AWAKENING.  WHO  WILL  TELL  MOTHER? 
HOW  GWEN  GOT  FIRST  SPEECH  OF  MRS.  PRICHARD.  THE  DELUSION 
case's  REPORT  OF  ITSELF.  ANOTHER  IMPENETRABLE  FORTRESS.  THE 
STAGE  METHOD,  AS  A  LAST  RESOURCE.  AN  IMPASSE,  ^  BAS  AN  AIR 
EACHIN."  HOW  MRS.  PRICHARD  WANTED  TO  TELL  MRS.  MARRABLE 
ABOUT  HER  DEAD  SISTER,  STILL  ALIVE.  GWEN's  FORCES  SCATTERED, 
AND  A  RALLY.  ANOTHER  CRISIS,  AND  SUCCESS.  WHO  FORGED  THAT 
LETTER? 

That  had  been  a  quick  interview  with  Dr.  Nash  in  spite  of  its 
importance.  For  the  church  clock  had  been  striking  eleven  when 
the  mare,  four  minutes  after  leaving  Dr.  Nash,  reached  Strides 
Cottage.  A  great  deal  of  talk  may  be  got  through  in  a  very  little 
time,  as  the  playwright  knows  to  his  cost. 

Widow  Thrale  had  been  talking  with  Elizabeth-next-door  when 
the  mare  stopped,  disappointed  at  the  short  run.    She  heard  the 
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arriviil.  am  ome  out  to  find  that  her  ladyship  had  preceded  her 
into  the  \  ise.  Tom  KtHerinB,  having  t^ommunicated  this, 
stooped  dovru  from  bis  elevation  to  add  iu  confidence: — "  Iler  lad?- 
ship'ij  not  looking  her  best,  this  short  while  past.  You  have  an 
eye  to  her,  mistress.  Asking;  pardool"  It  was  a  concession  to 
speech,  on  Tom's  part,  and  he  seemed  determined  it  should  go  no 
farthiT.  for  he  made  a  whip-flick  tell  the  mare  to  walk  up  and 
down,  und  foiget  tlic  grass  rim  she  had  noticed  ou  the  footpath. 
Mrs.  Thrale  hnrried  into  the  honsc.  She.  too,  had  seen  how  whit« 
Gwen  «na  looking,  '    '         "  '  to  go  to  Dr.  Naah. 

She  met  her  con  room,  whiter  still  this  time 

Her  osi'lamation :—  ady,  howl  .  .  ."  was  stoppod 

by: — "  It  is  not  ill'"  I  am  perfectly  well,"  said 

with  self-command,  ibie  effort  to  achieve  it.    But 

it  w»s  clear. tliat  ku  is  not  illness  was  a  aniooB 

"  I  waa  afraid  for  said  Mrs.  Thrale.     And  sbe 

remained  uneasy  vis 

"  I    i^ee    she   is   ve  .     Will    she    remain    so  for 

flwhili-;  .  .  .  Has  iioi  dm-ii  Mt-eiFuiK  at  iiipbf,  did  you  say?  That 
rxphiius  it.  .  .  .  Xo,  I  won't  tiiko  jui.vlhiiig.  thimk  you!  .  .  . 
Ves.  I  will.  I'll  have  some  water.  1  see  it  on  the  dresser.  That's 
plenty— thanks!"  Thus  Owen's  i>art  of  what  followed.  She 
moistened  her  lips,  and  speech  was  easier  to  her.  They  had  been 
so  dry  and  hot.  She  continued,  feeling  that  the  moment  liad 
come :— "  I  want  your  help.  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  have  something  I  must 
tell  you  about  Mrs.  Prichard." 

The  convict,  nearly  forgotten  sinee  last  year,  and  of  course 
never  revived  for  Widow  Thrale,  suddenly  leai>«l  into  her  mind 
out  of  the  past,  and  menaced  evil  to  her  ideal  of  Mrs.  Prichard. 
She  was  on  her  defence  directly.  "  Xay,  then — if  it  is  bad,  'tis 
no  fault  of  the  dear  old  soul's.     That  I  lie  mortal  sure  of!" 

"Fault  of  hers.  No,  indeed!  It  is  something  I  have  to  fell 
her.  And  to  tell  you."  This  was  the  first  real  attempt  to  hint  at 
her  hearer's  personal  concern  in  the  something.  Would  it  reach 
her  mind? 

Scarcely.  To  judge  by  her  pu^.zled  eyes  fixed  on  Gwen.  and 
the  grave  concern  of  her  face,  her  heart  was  rich  with  ready 
sympathy  for  whoever  should  suffer  by  this  unknown  thing,  but 
without  a  clue  to  its  near  connection  witii  herself.  "  Will  it  be 
a  great  sorrow  to  her  to  be  told  iii  "  said  she  uneasily.  But  all 
on  her  oki  guest's  account — none  on  her  riwn. 

Gwen  felt  that  her  first  attempt  to  breach  tlio  fortress  of  uncon- 
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sciousness  had  failed.  She  must  lay  a  new  sap,  at  another  angle; 
a  slower  approach,  but  a  surer. 

"  Not  a  great  sorrow  so  much  as  a  great  shock.  You  can  help 
me  to  tell  it  her  so  as  to  spare  her."  Gwen  felt  at  this  point 
the  advantages  of  the  Feudal  System.  This  good  woman  would 
never  presume  to  hurry  disclosure.  "  You  can  help  me,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole.  But  I  want  to  know  one 
or  two  things  about  what  she  said."  Gwen  produced  Mrs.  Thrale's 
own  letter  from  a  dainty  gilded  wallet,  and  opened  it.  "  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  very  first  appearance  of  these  delusions — or  what- 
ever they  were — was  when  she  saw  the  mill-model.  Quite  the  very 
first?" 

"  That  was,  like,  the  beginning  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  recol- 
lecting. **  She  asks  me,  was  little  Dave  in  the  right  about  the 
wheel-sacks  and  the  water-cart,  and  I  say  to  her  the  child  is  rig^t, 
but  should  have  said  wheat-sacks  and  water-mill.  And  then  I  get 
it  down.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  get  it  down  and  show  it  to  her  " — this  slowly 
and  reminiscently.  "  And  then,  my  lady,  I  look  round,  and  there's 
the  poor  old  soul,  all  of  a  twitter ! "  This  was  accelerated,  for 
dramatic  force. 

"  You  did  not  put  it  down  to  her  seeing  the  mill  ? " 

^*  No,  my  lady;  I  took  it  she  was  upset  and  tired,  at  her  age. 
I've  seen  the  like  before.  Not  my  mother,  but  old  Mrs.  Dunage 
at  the  Rectory.  'Twas  when  the  news  came  her  mother  was  killed 
on  the  railway.  She  went  quite  unconscious,  and  I  helped  to  nurse 
her  round.    She  was  gone  of  seventy-seven  at  the  time." 

"  That  was  a  shock,  then  ?  "  Gwen  felt,  although  Widow  Thrale 
did  not  seem  to  have  connected  the  two  things  together,  that  the 
mill  had  been  the  agency  that  upset  Mrs.  Prichard. 

But  she  had  underestimated  the  strength  of  the  fortress  again. 
Mrs.  Thrale  took  it  as  a  discrimination  between  the  two  cases. 
"  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  she  quietly.  "  That  was  a  shock.  But  so 
you  might  say,  this  was  a  shock,  too.  By  reason  of  an  idea,  goc 
on  the  mind.    Dr.  Nash  said,  next  day,  certainly  I " 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Gwen.    "  But  what  came  next  ?  " 

"  Well,  now — how  was  it?  I  was  seeing  her  to  bed,  unconscious 
like,  and  she  says  to  me,  on  the  sudden: — '  Whose  mill  was  it?' 
And  then,  of  course,  I  say  grandfather's.  For  indeed,  my  lady, 
that  is  so!  Mother  has  had  this  model  all  her  life,  from  when 
grandfather  died,  and  it  could  be  no  one  else's  mill."  The  irre- 
sistible amusement  at  the  absurdity  that  spread  over  Ruth's  face, 
and  the  undercurrent  of  laughter  in  her  voice,  were  secret  mis- 
eries to  Owen,  so  explicit  were  they  in  their  la\»  oi  \3t»  >m5l^<2s«^- 
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t  allowed  them.  She  was  relieved  when  the  apcatteKa 
sk  to  its  tone  of  serious  concern.  "  And  then,  uaw 
— if  the  d«  jid  Boul  didn't  eay  to  me,  '  How  came  this  miU  to  be 
jour  gruni  her'a  mill)'!" 
"And  aiiv.  that*" 
"  Oh— then  I  saw  plain  I  But  I  thought — best  say  nothinfct  So 
I  got  her  off  to  bed.  and  she  went  nicely  to  sleep,  and  no  more 
troubli".  But  next  morning  early  there  she  was  out  of  bed,  hunt- 
ing for  the  mill,  and  feeling  round  it  on  the  mantelshelf," 

delusion)"     Owen  &aid  this 


"  And  you  at 
believing  that  it 
unconsciousness,    ■ 
of  it.  where  seen 

'■  Well.  I  did 
it  was  just  son.u  ^^ 
our^;  Olid  at  her 
eelf.^' 

"Said  herself?" 

"  Yes — touching  tb 
the  model.  But  ah— neiir  me! 
talking  quite  wild  like!"  A 
ended  in  a  sigh.  Then  came  a 
she  has  not  gone  back  to  it  no 
hopeful  it  may  pass  off." 

Gwcn  began  to  fear  for  her  o 
To  sit  there,  facing  this  cidm 
woman's  flesh  and  b]oo<l.  her  oi 
penetrable  ignorance;  to  bear 
what  she  must  soon  inevitably 


<n  of  her  object.  But  HgaJn 
d  immovable,  had  tlio  best 
;n  alert  in  its  defence, 
:  it  over  with  Dr.  Nash,  that 
ith  another's  mill,  a  bit  like 
i^BUse  of  what  ehe  said  ber- 


oill  betne  double    That  is, 

it  was  all  gone  next  day,  and  she 
lote  of  fresh  distress  iu  her  voice 
resurrection  of  ho|)efuhiess.  "But 
V  for  some  while,  and  Dr.  Nash  is 

i-ii  sanity  if  this  was  to  go  on  long, 
sweet  as.surnnce  of  that  dear  old 
11  daughter,  thick-panoplied  in  im- 
hcr  unfaltering  condemnation  of 
know  to  be  true;  to  note  above  all 
the  tender  solicitude  and  affection  her  every  word  was  showiuR  for 
this  unknown  mother — all  this  maile  Gwen's  brain  reel.  Unless 
some  natural  resolution  of  the  discord  came.  Heaven  help  her. 
and  keep  her  from  some  sudden  cruel  a]wii  operation  on  the  heart 
of  Truth,  some  unconvincing  vivisection  of  a  soul!  For  belief 
in  the  incredible,  however  true,  flies  from  forced  nurture  in  the 
hothouse  of  impatience. 

Gwcn  felt  for  a  new  opportunity,  "  When  you  ?ny  that  nest 
day  she  liegan  to  talk  wildly.  .  .  .     What  sort  of  wildly!     Are 

Jlrs.  Thrale  lowerp.1  her  voice  to  an  intense  assurance,  a  heart- 
felt certainty.  "Oh  yes,  my  lady— yes,  indeed!  There  was  no 
doubt  possihlt.  When  she  was  looking  at  the  mill  model  she  had 
got  sight  of  two  little  figures— just  dollies — that  were  meant  for 
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mother,  and  her  sister  who  died  in  Australia — my  real  mother, 
you  know,  only  I  was  but  four  years  old — and  the  dear  old  soul 
went  quite  mazed  about  it,  saying  that  was  herself  and  her  sister 
that  died  in  England,  and  they  were  twins  the  same  as  mother  and 
her  sister.  And  it  was  not  till  she  said  names  Dr.  Nash  found 
out  how  it  was  all  made  up  of  what  we  told  little  Davy  last 
year.  ..." 

"  And  you  made  sure,"  said  Owen,  interrupting,  "  that  you  re- 
membered telling  little  Davy  all  these  things  last  year?"  It  took 
all  Owen's  self-command  to  say  this.  She  was  glad  to  reach  the 
last  word. 

Widow  Thrale  looked  hurt,  almost  indignant.  "  Why^  my  lady," 
said  she,  '*  we  must  have !  Else  how  could  she  have  known  them  ?  " 
Do  not  censure  her  line  of  argument.  Probably  at  this  very 
hour  it  is  being  uttered  by  a  hundred  mouths,  even  as — so  says 
a  claimant  to  knowledge — thirteen  earthquakes  are  always  busy, 
somewhere  in  the  world,  at  every  moment  of  the  day. 

Gwen  could  never  give  up  the  attempt,  having  got  thus  far. 
But  she  could  see  that  hints  were  useless.  **  1  think  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  she.  And  then  she  pitied  the  dawn  of  bewilderment  on 
the  unconscious  face  before  her,  even  while  she  tried  to  fortify 
herself  with  the  thought  that  what  she  had  to  tell  was  not  bad 
in  itself — only  a  revelation  of  a  lost  past.  .  .  .  Well — why  not  let 
it  go?  Dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with!  .  .  .  But  this  vacil- 
lation was  short-lived. 

Mrs.  Thrale's  bewilderment  found  words.  "  You  can  .  .  .  ieU 
me ! "  she  said,  not  much  above  a  whisper.  How  could  she  hint  at 
calling  her  ladyship's  words  in  question,  above  her  breath? 

Gwen,  very  pale  but  collected,  rose  to  the  occasion.  "  I  can  tell 
you  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge  about  Mrs.  Prichard's  his- 
tory. I  cannot  doubt  its  correctness."  It  crossed  her  mind  then 
that  the  telling  of  it  would  come  easier  if  she  ignored  what  knowl- 
edge she  had  of  the  other  twin  sister.  So  far  as  Widow  Thrale 
knew,  there  was  nothing  outside  what  had  come  to  light  through 
this  incident.  She  went  steadily  on,  not  daring  to  look  at  her 
hearer.  "  Mrs.  Pri chard  was  one  of  two  sisters,  whose  father 
owned  a  flour-mill  near  London.  She  married,  and  her  husband 
committed  forgery  and  was  transported.  He  was  sent  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land — the  penal  settlement."  Gwen  looked  up  furtively. 
No  sign  on  the  unconscious  face  yet  of  anything  beyond  mere 
perplexity  I  She  resumed  after  the  slightest  pause: — "His  young 
wife  followed  him  out  there  " — she  wanted  to  say  that  a  cKvld  ol 
four  was   left   behind,  but  her   courage  iaWc^  Viet — -"^  «u\  \\s^ 
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I  out  of  ] 


with   hi 
leave. " 

She  Inoke^  p  again.  Still 
Thrale  had  ays  been  kept ; 
could  not  k>..  '  this,  and  was 
other  <<r)lutioL  to  the  problet 


it  noWbiit  to  get  o 
for 


irison  on   what  is  called   ticket-of- 

losigiit  But  then — coDsider!  Huth 
ri  the  dark  about  the  convict.  Gwen 
puuled.  Was  there,  after  all.  eonu! 
i?  Anyhow,  there  was  nothing  for 
"  She  lived  with  him  many  years,  and  then. 


some 


I   Ensland. 


in't  tell  what,  he  forged  a  letter 

r  that  her  sister  and  her  hua- 

eft  behind  were  all  drowned 


L  nbaek  by  Mrs.  Thrale  aay- 
"  It  stirred  up  a  wasps' 
she  saw  tliat  it  was  a  qnea- 
ad  only  said  the  letter  was 
[ow  could  she  vouch  for  the 
ing  knowledge  prematurely, 
uickly!  An  additional  em- 
je  looked  up  at  her  hearer. 
-not  eveci  additional  bewilder- 


band  and  her  own 
at  sea." 

At  this  point  Gi 
ing: — ■•  But 
nest  of  i>erpli        ' 
tion,  not  a  siaiei 
forged,  not  that  ik 
falsehood  of  the  !«>« 
and  rushing  into  hM 
barrassment  was  thai,   .. 
she  sBw  no  sitrn  of  a  clue  eaught- 
tnent;  rather  the  reverse. 

She  eould.  however,  reply  to  a  question: — -''Mrs.  Prichard  be- 
lieve.1  that  they  wore,  and  continued  to  believe  it.  My  father. 
whom  I  have  told  all  about  it — all  that  I  know — is  of  opinion 
that  her  hiisbiuid  nniiuiged  to  prevent  her  receiving  letters  from 
Ijer  sister,  and  destroyed  those  th.it  cnnie,  which  would  have  shown 
that  she  was  still  alive." 

"Oh.  (Jod  be  good  to  us!"  cried  Widow  Thrale,  "That  such 
wickedness  should  be!  " 

"  He  was  a  monster—o  human  devil!  And  ir/^y  he  did  it  Heaven 
only  knows.  Jly  father  can  think  of  nothius;  but  that  his  wife 
wanted  to  return  to  her  family,  and  he  wiuitcd  her  to  stay.  Xow, 
Widow  Thrale.  you  will  sec  why  I  wiint  you  to  help  me.    I  think 


t  the  dear  old 


you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  right  1 
lady  should  be  undeceived." 

Mrs.  Thrale  fidgeled  uneasily.  "  Your  Lidyship  knows  best," 
she  said. 

"You  think,  perhaps,"  said  Gwcn,  "that  it  wonld  only  give 
her  iieeilless  pain  to  know  it  now,  when  she  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  it?" 

"  Yes— that  is  right."  That  was  sni.l  as  though  Cwcu's  ques- 
tion had  worded  a  thought  the  s|ieaker  her^^elf  had  found  hard 
to  es press. 
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"  Has  she  nothing  to  gain  by  it?  I  do  so  want  you  to  think  over 
this  quietly.  ...  I  wish  you  would  sit  down.  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Thrale 
did  so.  "  Thank  you ! — that  is  eomfortabler.  Now,  just  consider 
this!  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  young  daughter  whom 
she  left  behind  with  her  sister  is  not  still  living,  though  of  course 
the  chances  are  that  the  sister  herself  is  dead.  This  daughter 
may  be.  .  .  .    What's  that  ? " 

"  I  thought  I  heard  her  waking  up.  Will  your  ladyship  excuse 
me  one  moment?  .  .  ."  She  rose  and  went  to  the  bedroonu  But 
the  old  lady  was,  it  seemed,  still  sleeping  soundly,  and  she  came 
back  and  resumed  her  seat. 

Of  all  the  clues  Owen  had  thrown  out  to  arouse  suspicion  of 
the  truth,  and  make  full  announcement  possible,  not  one  had 
entered  the  unreceptive  mind.  Was  this  to  go  on  until  the  sleeper 
really  waked?  Owen  felt,  during  that  one  moment  alone,  how 
painfully  this  would  add  to  the  embarrassment,  and  resolved  on 
an  act  of  desperation. 

*'  I  think/'  said  she,  speaking  very  slowly,  and  fighting  hard 
to  hide  the  effort  speech  cost  her.  ''  I  think  I  should  like  you 
to  see  this  horrible  forged  letter.  I  brought  it  on  purpose.  .  .  . 
Oh — here  it  is  1  .  .  .  By-the-by,  I  ought  to  have  told  you.  Prich- 
ard  is  not  her  real  name."  A  look  like  disappointment  came  on 
Widow  Thralc's  face.  An  alias  is  always  an  uncomfortable  thing. 
Gwen  interpreted  this  look  rightly.  "  It's  no  blame  to  her,  you 
know,"  she  said  hastily.  "  Remember  that  her  proper  name — that 
on  the  direction  there — ^belonged  to  a  convict!  You  or  I  might 
have  done  the  same." 

And  then,  as  the  eyes  of  the  daughter  turned  unsuspicious  to 
her  mother's  name — forged  by  her  father,  to  imitate  the  handwrit- 
ing of  her  grandfather — Gwen  sat  and  waited  as  he  who  has  fired 
a  t#ain  that  leads  to  a  mine  awaits  the  crash  of  the  rifted  rock 
and  its  pillar  of  dust  and  smoke  against  the  heavens. 

"  But  my  name  was  Daverill — Ruth  Daverill  I  "  Was  the  train 
ill-laid  then,  that  this  woman  should  be  able  to  sit  quite  still, 
content  to  fix  a  puzzled  look  upon  the  wicked  penmanship  of  fifty 
years  ago? 

"And  your  mother's,  Ruth  Daverill?    What  was  hers?" 

"  Maisic  Daverill."  She  answered  mechanically,  with  an  im- 
plication of  "And  why  not?"  unspoken.  She  was  still  dwelling 
on  the  direction,  the  first  name  in  which  was  not  over-legible,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  accommodation  due  to  the  non-erasure  of  the 
first  syllable  by  the  falsifier.  Gwen  saw  this,  and  said,  quietly 
but  distinctly :— "  Thornton." 
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The  end  gained,  for  better,  for  worse.    Ruth  Thrale  gave  s 

sudden  stt  id  cry,  uttering  almost  her  mother's  words  at  fifsl 

sight  of  tk,  .  II:—"  What  can  this  be!  What  con  this  be*  Tdi 
me,  oh,  tell       1 " 

Owen,  haiu  yal  to  it  during  suspense,  now  cool  and  self-posaesaecl 
at  the  ^rst  gunshot,  rose  and  stooil  by  the  paiiic'Stricken  woman. 
Notliiiig  could  soften  the  shock  of  her  amazement  now.  Pull  her 
throug)] ! — that  wae  the  only  chance.  And  the  sooner  she  knew 
the  ivliiile  now,  t"^-  "^  "  -• 

It  might  have  i  end  that  made  such  beauty 

BO  piiliL'  and  reso  e  said  without  faltering: — 

"  The   name    ia  —Mrs.    Thornton    DavenlL 

Your  father's  a  Now   open   the  letter  and 

read !  " 

"  Oh — my     ]a<i7-  fraid !  .  .  .    What     can     it 

he)" 

"  Open  the  li  Ruth  Thrale  could  Dot;  ber 

hand  was  too  '..  be  beating  too  fast.     Owen 

took  the  letter  iroiu  hit,  .,„.l-l.,i.  iirnily;  optiiod  it  before  her 
eyes;  stood  by  her,  pointing  to  the  words.  "Now  read!" — she 
said. 

And  then  Ruth  Thrale  read  as  a  child  reads  a  lesson: — 
"  My  ,  .  ,  dear  .  ,  ,  daughter  .  .  .  Maisie  .  .  ,"  and  a  few  words 
more,  her  voice  shiiking  badly,  then  suddenl.v  stopi«?d.  '"But  my 
mother's  name  was  Maisie,"  she  said.  She  had  wavered  on  some 
false  scent  caused  by  the  married  name. 

"  Read  on  !  "  said  Gwen  remorselessly.  Social  relation  said  that 
her  ladyship  must  be  obeyed  first;  madness  fought  against  after. 
Ruth  Throle  read  on,  for  the  moment  quite  mechanically.  The 
story  of  the  shipwreck  did  not  seem  to  assume  its  meaning.  She 
read  on,  trembling,  clinging  to  the  hand  that  Gwen  had  given  her 
to  hold. 

Suddenly  came  an  exclamation— a  crj'.  "  But  what  is  this  about 
Mrs.  Prichard!  This  is  not  Mrs.  Priehnrd.  Why  is  mother's  old 
name  in  this  letter?"  She  was  pointing  to  the  word  Cropredy, 
Phccbe's  first  married  name;  a  name  stagpering  in  the  force  of 
its  identity.    She  had  not  yet  seen  the  signature. 

Gwen  turned  the  page  and  pointed  to  it: — "Isaac  Runciman," 
clear  and  unmistakable.  Incisiveness  was  a  duty  now.  Said  she, 
deliberately: — "Why  is  this  forged  letter  signed  with  your  grand- 
father's name?"  A  pause,  wilh  only  a  sort  of  puzzled  moan  in 
answer.  "I  will  tell  you,  and  j-ou  will  have  to  hear  it.  Because 
it  was  forged  by  your  father,  fifty  years  ago."     Again  a  pause; 
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not  so  much  as  a  moan  to  break  the  silence  I  Gwen  made  her  voice 
even  clearer,  even  more  deliberate,  to  say : — **  Because  he  forged 
it  to  deceive  your  mother,  and  it  deceived  her,  and  she  believed 
you  dead.  For  years  she  believed  you  and  her  sister  dead.  And 
when  she  returned  to  Enlgand  .  .  ." 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  poor  dumfoundered  effort  at  speech, 
more  seen  in  the  face  she  was  intently  watching  than  heard.  She 
waited  for  it,  and  it  came  at  last,  in  gasps: — "But  it  is  to 
Mrs.  Prichard — the  letter — Mrs.  Prichard's  letter — oh,  why? — oh, 
why?  .  .  ."  And  Ruth  Thrale  caught  at  her  head  with  her  hands, 
as  though  she  felt  it  near  to  bursting. 

The  surgeon's  knife  is  most  merciful  when  most  resolutely  used. 

"  Because  old  Mrs.  Prichard  is  your  mother,"  said  Owen,  all 
her  heart  so  given  to  the  task  before  her  that  she  quite  forgot, 
in  a  sense,  her  own  existence.  "  Because  she  is  your  mother, 
whom  you  have  always  thought  dead,  and  who  has  always  thought 
you  dead.  Because  she  is  your  mother,  who  has  been  living  here 
in  England — oh,  for  so  many  years  past! — and  never  found  you 
out  I " 

Ruth  Thrale's  hands  fell  helpless  in  her  lap,  and  she  sat  on, 
dumb,  looking  straight  in  front  of  her.  Gwen  would  have  been 
frightened  at  her  look,  but  she  caught  sight  of  a  tear  running  down 
her  face,  and  felt  that  this  was,  for  the  moment,  the  best  that 
might  be.  That  tear  reassured  her.  She  might  safely  leave  the 
convulsion  that  had  caused  it  to  subside.  If  only  the  sleeper  in 
the  next  room  would  remain  asleep  a  little  longer! 

She  did  right  to  be  silent  and  wait.  Presently  the  two  motion- 
less hands  began  moving  uneasily;  and,  surely,  those  were  sighs, 
long  drawn  out?  That  had  the  sound  of  tension  relieved.  Then 
Ruth  Thrale  turned  her  eyes  full  on  the  beautiful  face  that  was 
watching  hers  so  anxiously,  and  spoke  suddenly. 

"  I  must  go  to  her  at  once." 

"But  think! — is  it  well  to  do  so?    She  knows  nothing." 

"My  lady — is  there  need  she  should?  Nor  I  cannot  tell  her 
now,  for  I  barely  know,  myself.  But  I  want  her — oh,  I  want  her! 
Oh,  all  these  cruel  years !  Poor  Mrs.  Prichard !  But  who  will  tell 
mother?"  She  was  stopped  by  a  new  bewilderment,  perhaps  a 
worse  one. 

"/  will  tell  mother."  Gwen  took  the  task  upon  herself,  reck- 
lessly. Well ! — it  had  to  be  gone  through  with,  by  someone.  And 
she  would  do  anything  to  spare  this  poor  mother  and  daughter. 
She  would  tell  Granny  Marrablel  She  did,  however,  hope  that 
Dr.  Nash  had  broken  the  ice  for  her. 
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A  souni]  came  from  the  otlier  room.  The  old  lady  liad  awaked 
end  wus  movini;.  Mrs.  Thrale  said  in  a  frightened  whisper: — 
"  She  will  come  in  here.  She  always  doea.  She  lik^  to  move 
about  a  little  by  herself.    But  she  is  soon  tired." 

Said  Gwen^— '•  Will  she  come  in  here*  Let  me  see  her  uioaet 
Do!  It  will  only  be  for  a  few  minutes.  Run  iu  next  door,  and 
leave  me  to  talk  to  her.  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  you."  She 
heard  the  bedroom  door  open,  beyond  the  paiwage. 

"When  shall  I  o  yt"     This  reluctance  to  go 

seemed  passing  Btrt  ut  it  yielded  to  pereuasiiw, 

or  to  feudal  inberiti  cJied  her  vanish  slowly  into 

Elizal>t.'th-next-door's ;  Ktivtng   that   the   mare  bad 

sighteil  the  traiisaeti  ring  down  towards  her,  she 

delayeil   a  moment  t  it.  Total     Wait  I" — and  re- 

turned into  the  hous" 

''  My  dear,  God  I:  let  you  come.    Oh.  how  I 

have  prayed  to  see  ;  and  hear  your  dear  vmoe!" 

Thus  old  Mrs.  Picture,  crying  wuli  joy.  She  coulJ  not  cling  close 
enough  to  that  beautiful  hand,  nor  kiss  it  quite  to  her  heart's 
content. 

Gwen  left  her  in  possession  of  it.  '"  But,  dear  Mrs.  Picture." 
she  said,  "  I  thought  your  letter  said  you  were  so  comfortable, 
and  that  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  kindi" 

"What,  my  Both !— that  is  how  I've  pot  to  call  her— my  Ruth 
is  more  than  kind.  Xo  daughter  could  he  kinder  to  a  mother. 
You  know — I  told  you — my  child  was  Ituth.  Long  ago— long, 
long  ago!  She  was  asleep  when  I  kissed  her.  I  can  feel  it  still." 
Gwen  fancied  her  speech  sounded  wandering,  as  she  sat  down  in 
Granny  Marrable's  vacant  chair. 

This  stor.v  often  feels  that  the  pen  thai  writes  it  must  resent 
the  improbabilities  it  is  called  on  to  chronicle.  That  old  Maisie 
should  call  her  own  child  by  the  name  she  gave  her,  and  think 
her  someone  else ! 

"Tell  me,  dear,  what  it  wa's— all  about  it!"  Thus  Gwen,  get- 
ting the  old  lady  eomfortahly  settled,  and  finding  a  footstool  for 
herself,  as  in  Francis  Quarles  at  the  Towers.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  tell  all  if  she  possibly  could.  But  it  had  to  be  all 
or  nothing.  It  would  be  better  not  to  speak  till  she  saw  her  way. 
Let  Mrs.  Picture  tell  her  own  tale  first! 

"I  want  to  tell  you."  She  possesse<i  herself  again  of  the  pre- 
cious hand,  surrendered  to  assist  in  resettling  a  strayed  bead- 
cushion.    "  Only,  tell  me  first— did  you  know  .  .  .  '<  " — She  paused 
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and  dropped  her  voice — ".  .  .  Did  you  know  that  they  thought 
me  ...  ? " 

"Thought  you  what?" 

"  Did  you  know  that  they  thought  me  madf  " 

"  They  were  wrong  if  they  did.  But  Mrs.  Thrale  does  not  think 
you  mad  now.     I  know  she  does  not." 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad."  Owen's  white  and  strained  look  then  caught 
her  attention,  and  she  paused  for  reassurance.  It  was  nothing, 
Owen  was  tired.  It  was  the  jolting  of  a  quick  drive,  and  so  on. 
Mrs.  Prichard  got  back  to  her  topic.  "  They  did  think  me  mad, 
though.  Do  you  know,  my  dear" — she  dropped  her  voice  almost 
to  a  whisper — "  I  went  near  to  thinking  myself  mad.  It  was  so 
strange!  It  was  the  mill-model.  I  wish  she  had  let  me  see  it 
again.  That  might  have  set  it  all  to  rights.  But  thinking  like 
she  did,  maybe  she  was  in  the  right.  For  see  what  it  is  when  the 
head  goes  wrong!  I  was  calling  to  mind,  all  next  day,  when  I 
found  out  what  they  thought  .  .  ." 

"  But  they  did  not  tell  you  they  thought  you  mad.  How  did 
you  know  ? " 

"  It  came  out  by  little  things — odd  talk  at  times.  ...  It  got 
in  the  air,  and  then  I  saw  the  word  on  their  lips.  ...  I  never 
heard  it,  you  know.  .  .  .    What  was  I  saying?" 

"  You  were  calling  something  to  mind,  all  next  day,  you  said. 
What  was  that  ?  " 

"  A  man  my  husband  would  talk  about,  in  Macquarie  Oaol, 
whose  head  would  be  all  right  so  long  as  no  cat  came  anigh  him. 
So  the  others  would  find  a  cat  to  start  him  off.  Only  my  Ruth 
thought  to  take  away  what  upset  me.  'Tis  the  same  thing,  turned 
about  like." 

Owen  allowed  the  illustration.  "  But  why  did  Mrs.  Thrale  think 
you  mad,  over  the  mill-model  ? " 

"  My  dear,  because  to  her  I  must  have  seemed  mad,  to  say  that 
was  my  father's  mill,  and  not  her  grandfather's." 

Owen  kept  a  lock  on  her  tongue.  How  easy  to  have  said: — 
"  Your  father  was  her  grandfather !  "    She  said  nothing. 

"  And  yet,  you  know,  how  could  I  be  off  the  thought  it  was  so, 
with  it  there  before  me,  seeming  like  it  did?  I  do  assure  you, 
there  it  seemed  to  be — the  very  mill !  There  was  my  father,  only 
small,  and  not  much  to  know  him  by,  smoking.  And  there  was 
our  man,  Muggeridge,  that  saw  to  the  waggon.  And  there  was  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  our  horses.  And  there  was  the  great  wheel 
the  water  shot  below,  to  turn  it,  and  the  still  water  above  where 
Phoebe  saw  the  heron,  and  called  me — but  it  was  gone !  "    Tears 
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wew  filling  )ld  oyes.  as  the  old  lips  recalled  tliat  1ong<forgotl«n 

past.  TheL,  she  went  on.  her  voice  broke  lo  a  sob.  and  failed 
of  utterance.  'vt  it  came.  "And  there — and  there— were  I  Mtid 
tny  darling,  Ph<d>e,  that  died  in  the  cruel  Eea!  Oh,  niy  dear 
— thai  I  mi  have  seen  her  once  again!  But  once  again!  ,  ,  ." 
She  stopped  vj  recover  calm  speech;  and  did  it,  bravely.  "  It  ww 
all  ill  the  seeming  of  it,  my  dear,  but  all  tlie  same  hard  for  lue 
to  understand.  Very  like,  my  dear  Ruth  here  was  right  and  wise 
to  keep  it  away  from  me.  It  mieht  have  set  me  off  again.  I'm 
not  what  I  was,  a.-  mintt  .  .  .     There  now — 

my  dear.    See  how  " 

Owen  felt  that  t.  much  longer  without  pro- 

ducing sonie  pret  ^r  overtaxed  patience;  but 

she  could  sit  still  a  little  tirae  yet,  eerlainly. 

"  I'm  not  crying,  said  she.     "  It  was  riding 

against  the  cold  v-  ne  more."    Then  a  thought 

oceurred  to  her-  "Tell  me  about  your  fa- 

ther.   You  have  m.    Whvn  did  he  die!" 

'■  My  father!  you,  my  dear,  for  certain. 

For  no  letler  reai^Hed  me  wnen  ne  iiieti,  nnr  yet  an.v  lifter  since 
his  own,  that  told  me  of  Pho-bc's  death.  Oh,  but  it  is  a  place 
for  letters  to  go  astray!  Why.  before  they  gave  my  husband 
charge  over  the  posts,  and  niade  him  responsible,  the  carrier  would 
leave  letters  for  the  farm  on  a  tree-stump  two  miles  away,  and 
we  were  bound  to  send  for  them  there — no  other  way!  And  there 
was  none  I  knew  to  write  to.  for  news,  ivlicn  Plui'be  was  gone,  and 
our  little  Rutli,  and  Uiicle  Kick.  Such  an  odd  name  he  had.  I 
never  told  it  you.     Nicholas  Cropredy." 

"  I  know  it."  said  Gwen  heitilcssly.  Tlien.  to  recover  her  foot- 
hold:— "Somehow  or  other!  You  must  have  told  it  me.  Else 
how  could  I  have  known  i '' 

"I  must  have.  .  .  .  No.  I  never  knew  when  my  father  died. 
But  I  should  have  known.  For  I  stood  h.v  his  grave  when  I  came 
back.  Such  a  many  years  ago  now — even  that !  But  I  read  it 
wrong.  'May,  ISDS.  .  .  .'  How  did  I  know  it  whs  wroiig.  what 
I  read?  Because  I  looked  at  his  own  letter,  telling  me  of  the 
wreck,  and  it  was  that  verj-  year — but  June,  not  Jlay.  .\nd  my 
son  was  with  me  then,  and  he  looked  at  the  letter,  too,  and  said 
it  must  have  been  ItilS — eighteen,  not  eight.'' 

Gwen  saw  tlie  way  of  this.  Pho'be's  letter,  effaced  to  make  way 
for  the  forgerj".  was  to  announce  Isaac  Runciman's  death,  and 
was  probably  written  during  the  first  week  of  Juno,  and  posted 
even   later.     The  English  postmark   showed  two   figures   for  the 
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date;  indistinct,  as  a  postmark  usually  is.  Could  she  utilise  this 
date  in  any  way  to  sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  letter?  She  saw  no  way  open.  The  letter  was  a  thing  familiar 
to  Mrs.  Prichard,  but  a  sudden  thunderbolt  to  Ruth  Thrale.  Had 
Gwen  been  in  possession  of  Daverill's  letter  announcing  Maisie's 
own  death,  she  might  have  shown  it  to  her.  But  could  such  old 
eyes  have  read  it,  or  would  she  have  understood  it? 

No — it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  but  speak.  The  next  op- 
portunity must  be  seized,  for  talk  seemed  only  to  erect  new 
obstacles ^  to  action.  The  perplexities  close  at  hand, 'there  in 
Strides  Cottage,  were  the  things  to  dwell  on.  Better  go  back 
to  them !  '^  But  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  think  you  mad  only  because 
you  thought  that  about  the  mill,"  Gwen  said  this  to  coax  the 
conversation  back. 

**  No,  my  dear  I  I  think,  for  all  I  found  to  say  that  night,  she 
might  have  thought  it  no  more  than  a  touch  of  fever.  And  little 
wonder,  too,  for  her  to  hear  me  doubt  her  grandfather's  mill  being 
his  own.  But  what  put  me  past  was  to  see  how  the  bare  truth 
I  told  of  my  father's  name,  and  my  sister's,  and  the  name  of  the 
mill  my  father  would  say  was  older  than  the  church-tower  itself — 
just  that  and  no  more — to  make  her" — here  the  old  lady  lowered 
her  voice,  and  glanced  round  as  though  to  be  sure  they  were  alone 
— *^  to  make  her  turn  and  run  from  mc,  quite  in  a  maze,  as  though 
I  was  a  ghost  to  frighten  her,  that  was  what  unsettled  mc  I "  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Gwen,  and  her  hands  were  restless  with  her  dis- 
tressing eagerness  to  get  some  clue  to  a  solution  of  her  perplexity. 

Gwen  could  say  nothing,  short  of  everything.  She  simply  dared 
not  try  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  with  a  rush,  to  a  hearer  so  frail 
and  delicate.  It  seemed  that  any  shock  must  kill.  The  musical 
voice  went  on,  its  appealing  tone  becoming  harder  and  harder  for 
her  hearer  to  bear.  "  Why — oh  why — when  I  was  telling  just  the 
truth,  that  my  father's  name  was  Isaac  Kunciman,  and  my  sister 
was  Phoebe,  and  our  mill  was  Darenth  Mill,  why  should  she  not 
have  heard  me  through  to  the  end,  to  make  it  all  clear?  Indeed, 
my  dear,  she  put  me  on  thinking  I  was  not  saying  the  words  I 
thought,  and  I  was  all  awake  and  clear  the  whole  time.  Was  I 
not?" 

Owen's  response : — "  I  will  ask  her  what  it  was,"  contained,  as 
a  temporary  palliative,  as  much  falsehood  as  she  dared  to  use; 
just  to  soothe  back  the  tears  that  were  beginning  to  get  the  better 
of  speech.  She  felt  vaguely  about  for  a  straw  to  catch  at — some- 
thing that  might  soften  the  revelation  that  had  to  oouv^  ^  ^v\. 
you  tell  her  your  sister  was  Pbcebel " 
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"  I    told  Phccbe— only  Phicbe.     I  never  aaid  her  married 

"  Did  you       1  her  you  and  your  sister  were  twins)  " 

"  Oh  yea-  told  her  that.  And  I  think  she  understood.  But 
she  dtd  not  Ba<f." 

"  I  think,  <  ar  Mrs.  Picture,  I  can  tell  you  why  she  was  aston- 
ished.    It  wa.   because  her  mother  had  a  twin  Bister." 

The  old  lad^'a  pathetic  look  of  perplexity  remained  unchanged. 
"Was   that  eno     -  ■-     ■  ■■      ~'  >  mure   coinoidejice  of   the 

twinsliip"  did  no.     f  ve  warranted   the  effect  it 

prcMiuced. 

"  I  tim  not  sure  here  are  other  things.    Did 

she  ever  tell  you  ]  I  suppose  she  told  you  she 

is  only  her  mother  oi  know  what  I  meant" 

"  Oh   yea,  per  is   not  told   me   that.     We 

have  iinl  talked  .  irrabie,  but  1  shall  see  her 

before  I  go  back  u  11  I  not!    My  Davy's  other 

Granii.v  in  the  courn.  good  to  think  and  speak  of 

Dave. 

"You  Khali  go  back  to  Da\>"  said  Owlii  '"Or  Daiy  shall 
come  to  you.    You  may  IiKl  to  staj  on  longer  with  Mrs  Thrale 

"  Oh.  indeed  I  should  .        if  onh  if  ouh 

"If  only  she  hadn't  thoii(.hl  i  u  bil  (lihi-uni-'— i-ii  t  that 
it?  .  .  .  Well,  let  tnc  gr  on  and  tdl  \oa  -  me  more  about  her 
mother— or  aunt,  really.  It  is  quite,  true  tluit  she  was  one  of 
twin  sisters,  and  the  sister  married  and  wmt  ahroid 

Mrs.  Prichard  was  immen-eh  relieved — alnn  st  1  luphed  '  There 
now! — if  she  had  tohl  mc  thai  in-teal  of  running  away  with 
ideas !    We  would  have  found  it  all  out  bv  now 

Gwen  felt  quite  despairing  ^he  had  a<.tuallv  lo-.t  ground 
Was  it  conceivable  that  llit  nhrk  tik  -hould  b.  come  known  to 
Mrs.  Prichard— or  to  botli  si  tirs  for  thjt  nuttfr— and  be  dis 
credited  on  its  merits,  with  applause  for  it-  aihmcititnts  in  coin 
cidence?  It  looked  like  it'  De-pair  breil  tu  i  ku  iii  htr  mnid 
a  mad  one,  perhaps,  a  slage\  one  certandv  Hi  w  would  it  be  to 
tell  Maisie  Phtpbc's  story,  seen  from  Phfbc  -  point  of  new' 

Whenever  an  exciting  time  comes  back  to  us  in  afterlife  the 
incident  most  vividly  reined  is  u-ufllh  one  of  it-,  lesser  ones 
Years  after,  when  Gwen's  thoughts  went  bick  to  thi«  trying  hour 
at  Strides  Cottage,  this  moment  would  outstep  it-  importance 
by  reminding  her  how,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  and  complcxitv  of 
her  embarrassment,  aii  absurd  memorj  uQuUI  intrude  itself  of  an 
operatic  tenor  singing  to  llic  ijoptatvo  \\\c  slivj  qf  haw  she  was 
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changed  at  birth,  and  so  forth,  the  diva  listening  operatically  the 
while.  It  went  so  far  with  her  now,  for  all  this  tension,  as  to 
make  a  comment  waver  about  her  innermost  thought,  concerning 
the  strange  susceptibility  of  that  soprano  to  conviction  on  insuffi- 
cient evidence.  Then  she  felt  a  fear  that  her  own  power  of  serious 
effort  might  be  waning,  and  she  concentrated  again  on  her  prob- 
lem. But  no  solution  presented  itself  better  than  the  stagey  one. 
Is  the  stage  right,  after  all  ? 

'^  The  sister  married  and  went  abroad.  Her  husband  was  a  bad 
man,  whom  she  had  married  against  the  consent  of  her  family." 
Gwen  looked  to  see  if  these  words  had  had  any  effect.  But  noth- 
ing came  of  them.  She  continued : — "  Poor  girl  I  her  head  was 
turned,  I  suppose. 

"  My  dear — 'twas  the  like  case  with  me  I  Tis  not  for  me,  at 
least,  to  sit  in  judgment." 

"  No,  dear  Mrs.  Picture,  nor  any  of  us.  But  if  she  had  been  as 
bad  as  the  worst,  she  could  hardly  have  deserved^  what  came  about. 
I  told  you  she  had  married  a  bad  man,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  how  bad  he  was."  It  was  as  well  that  Gwen  should  rouse 
her  hearer's  attention  by  a  sure  and  effective  expedient,  for  it 
was  flagging  slightly.  Dave's  other  Granny's  sister's  misadven- 
tures seemed  to  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  recent  mystery  of 
the  mill-model.    But  a  genuine  bad  man  enthrals  us  all. 

"  What  did  he  do? "  said  his  unconscious  widow. 

"  He  forged  a  letter  to  his  own  wife,  saying  that  her  sister  was 
dead,  and  she  believed  it." 

"But  did  her  sister  never  write,  to  say  she  was  alive?" 

"  Old  Mrs.  Marrable  ?  No — because  she  received  a  letter  at 
the  same  time  saying  that  her  sister  .  .  .  You  see  which  I 
mean?  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  yes — the  bad  man's  wife,  who  was  abroad." 

".  .  .  Was  also  dead.  Do  you  think  you  see  how  it  was?  He 
told  each  sister  the  other  was  dead." 

"Oh,  I  see  that!    But  did  they  both  believe  it?" 

"  Both  believed  it." 

"Then  did  Mrs.  Marrable's  sister  die  without  knowing?" 

Gwen  had  it  on  her  lips  to  say : — "  She  is  not  dead,"  before  she 
had  had  time  to  foresee  the  consequences.  She  had  almost  said 
it  when  an  apprehension  struck  across  her  speech  and* cut  it  short. 
How  could  she  account  to  Mrs.  Prichard  for  this  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Marrable's  sister  without  narrowing  the  issue  to  the  simple 
question: — "Who  and  where  is  she?"  And  if  those  i^ra^^  ^•^ 
eyes,  at  rest  now  that  the  topic  had  become  so  \Tav^T%oTi«\  V^  >^aewi^ 
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were  fixe^  >n  her  wniting  for  the  OHSwer,  how  eould  she  6nil 
it  ID  her  rt  to  make  the  01117  anEiwer  possihlc,  futile  fiction 
apart: — ",  i  you.  1  am  speaking  of — yoii  are  Mrs.  Uarnible'a 
sister,  aiM  ch  has  fslsely  thought  the  other  dead  for  a  life- 
time "  (  i  ler  elaborate  preparation  had  ended  in  an  impiuat, 
blocked  by  n  dead  wall  whose  removal  was  only  possible  to  the 
bluntest  dec.-TBtion  of  the  truth,  almost  more  emel  now  than 
it  would  have  been  be/ore  tbia  factitious  abatement  of  the  agita- 

tiou    in   which  Gwpn  hml   fminil  hfr. 

And  then  ad  kept  Gwen  on  the  radk 

more  or  less,  he  letter,  keenly  in  this  Iftst 

hour  or  so,  b^a  I  her  soul  came  through  into 

her  words.    "  0_  tfarrable's  sisttr  did  not  die 

without    know:  ...  I    mean    she    hue    not 

died.  .  .  .     8h.  1  stopped  by  the  danger  of 

inexplieable  te  ought. 

But  old  Un>  the  alert  for  her  Guardian 

Angel,  raugbt  x  of  her  voice,  and  was  alive 

with  ready  symi-o^.  hy — why  this)  .  .  ."  she  be- 
gan, wanting  to  say: — "Why  sueh  coiieom  on    Mrs.   Marrable's 

account?"  ami  finding  lier^lf  at  fault  for  wonl^,  caine  to  a  dead 

'•  You  mean,  why  should  /  fret  bei^aiise  of  Mrs.  Marrahle's  sis- 
ter?   Is  it  not  that?" 

"Ye-ea.     I  think  ...  I  think  that  is  what  I  moant  to  say." 

Gwen  nerved  herself  for  a  grrat  effort.  She  took  both  the  old 
hands  in  hera,  and  all  Iier  beauty  was  in  the  ryt's  that  looked  up 
at  the  old  faee.  as  she  said:—''  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because— /— 
have  to  tell  her  to-daj-  .  .  .  that  she  is  .  .  .  that  she  is  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Morrablc's  sister!"  The  last  words  might  have  boon  a  cry  for 
pity. 

Could  old  Maisic  fail  to  catch  a  gleam  of  the  truth?  She  did. 
She  only  saw  that  ber  sweet  (Juanh'an  .\ngel  was  in  trouble,  and 
thought  to  herself: — "Can  I  not  liflp  her?"  She  imnieiliately 
said,  quite  quietly  and  clonrly  :^"  My  dear— my  dear!  But  it 
win  give  you  siidi  pain.  Why  not  let  mc  lell  bcr?  I  am  old. 
and  my  time  is  at  band.  It  wnuld  l>c  iiothinj:  to  mc.  For  see 
what  trouble  I  have  h.id  niy-clf.    .\nd  I  couM  say  to  her  .  .  ." 

"What  eould  you  say  to  her?"  l)es|»i>riilion  was  in  Owen's 
voice.  How  could  this  awful  barrier  be  passed?  Could  it  he  past 
at  all— ever? 

"I  eould  tell  her  of  all  the  trouble  of  my  o«n  life,  long  ago. 
J  do  think,  if  1  told  her  and  said.  •  .^w^il   nii-ht  have  bi-en  me,* 
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that  might  make  it  easy."  The  suggestion  was  based  on  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  idea.  Gwen  felt  that  her  own  task  would  have 
been  more  achievable  had  her  own  record  been  one  of  sorrow  and  de- 
feat. Old  Maisie  took  her  silence — which  was  helplessness  against 
new  difficulties — for  an  encouragement  to  her  proposal,  and 
continued : — "  Why,  my  dear,  look  at  it  this  way  I  If  my  dear 
sister  Phoebe  had  lived,  anyone  bad  enough  out  there  in  the 
Colony,  might  have  written  a  lie  that  I  was  dead,  and  who 
would  have  known  ? . .  /  But,  my  dear,  you  are  ill  ?  You  are 
shaking." 

It  was  a  climax.  The  perfect  serenity,  the  absolute  unconscious- 
ness, of  the  speaker  had  told  the  tale  of  Gwen's  failure  more 
plainly  than  any  previous  rebuff.  And  here  was  the  old  lady 
trying  to  get  up  from  her  chair  to  sunmion  Widow  Thrale!  Gwen 
detained  her  gently;  as,  having  risen  from  the  stool  at  her  feet, 
she  kneeled  beside  her. 

"  No,  no — I  am  not  ill.  ...     I  will  tell  you  directly." 

Moments  passed  that,  to  Gwen's  impatience  for  speech  she  could 
neither  frame  nor  utter,  might  have  been  hours.  Old  Maisie's 
growing  wonderment  was  bringing  back  the  look  she  had  had  over 
that  mill-model.     But  she  said  nothing. 

Gwen's  voice  came  at  last,  audibly  to  herself,  scarcely  more. 
"  I  want  you — I  want  you  to  tell  me  something.  .  .  ." 

"What,  my  dear?  .  .  .  Oh — to  tell  you  something!  Yes — 
what  is  it? " 

Was  the  moment  at  hand,  at  last?  Gwen  managed  to  raise 
her  voice.  "I  want  you  to  tell  me  this: — Has  Mrs.  Thrale  ever 
told  you  her  mother's  name — I  mean  her  aunt's — Granny  Mar- 
rable's?" 

"  Her  christened  name  ? — her  own  name  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

"No!" 

"  Shall  I  tell  it  you  ? " 

"  Why  not  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  am  frightened  to  see  you  so  white.  My 
dear!" 

"  Listen,  dear  Mrs.  Picture,  and  try  to  understand.  Mrs. 
Thrale's  aunt's  name  is  Phoebe." 

"Is  Phcehe!" 

"  Is  Phoebe."  Gwen  repeated  it  again,  looking  fixedly  at  the 
old  face,  now  rapidly  resuming  its  former  utter  bewilderment 

"  Is  .  .  .  Phoebe ! "     Old  Maisie  sat  on,  after  echoing  back  the 
word,  and  Gwen  left  her  to  the  mercy  of  its  suggestion.    SbA  \2A^ 
done  her  best,  and  could  do  no  moro. 
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She  saw  t  some  new  tbought  was  at  work.  But  it  had  to 
plougli  its  v.«'  through  stony  ground.     Give  it  time! 

Wiitdiing  htr  iuteutly,  she  could  see  the  critical  moment  when 
the  now  light  l)Toke.    A  moment  later  the  hand  she  held  clutched 


at  hers  beyond  it£  strength,  and  its  owner' 
way  through  gasps.    "But 
name  i^  Ruth!" 

"  Is  Kuth."     Yea — leave  the  fact  there, 
Owen's  decision. 

A  moment  later  ^  'or  h 

8tart«l.  crying  out  ■-  tt  is 

she  hud  done  when  iiill-n 

den   a  iiaroxysm  sei. 
that  tiiT  heart  fairl, 

It  did  not  kia 
speei'h.     But  not  jusi 
ing  nhvays  in  a  moai 

Thou,  with  a  suddl 
that  forged  the  lettei 


but  . 


1  was  forcing  its 
.  Widow  Thrale's 


1  wait!     That  wu 

'or  had  come.     Old  Kaiste 

tt  is  this— what  m  it?"  af 

iiill-modcl.     Then  on  a  sud- 

ody,  so  terrifying  to  Owen 

it. 

IS.  and  leave  a   chance  for 

g-drawu  breath  or  two,  cnd- 


Who  was  it — who  was  it — 
!  came  lo  my  hushand  and 

mef  "  lU-r  voice  rose  lo  a  sones  unucr  the  sting  of  that  Icrrible 
new  kiiowlodge.  But  she  had  missed  a  main  |ioint  in  Gwcns  tale. 
Her  mind  had  received  the  forgery,  but  not  its  uiitlinrtihij). 

Gwen  saw  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this.  The  thing  was  done, 
and  that  was  enough.  "  It  was  your  husband  himself,"  said  she, 
and  would  have  gone  on  to  ask  forgiveness  for  her  own  half- 
distortion  of  the  facts,  and  told  how  she  came  to  the  knowledge. 
But  the  look  on  her  hearer's  face  showed  her  that  this  must  be 
told  later,  if  indeed  it  were  ever  told  at  all.  She  was  but  just  in 
time  to  prevent  old  ilaisio  falling  forward  from  hor  ehnir  in  a 
dead  swoon.    She  could  not  leave  her,  and  called  aloud  for  help. 

She  di  1  not  need  to  call  twice.  For  Widow  Thrnle,  unable  to 
keep  out  f  hear  i  g  tl  rough  an  interview  so  much  longer  than  her 
a  t     I  at  f    t    ha  1  come  into  the  liou<c  from  the  back,  and 

was  already  n  the  pa  age;  had,  indeed,  been  waiting  in  feverish 
an\  otv  for  lea  e  to  e    er. 

Take  h  r — take  her  "  cried  Gwen.  '■  Xii — never  mind  me!" 
And  then  she  a  v  al  no  t  as  in  a  dream,  how  the  daughter's  strong 
arm  da  pcd  her  m  tier  and  raising  the  slight  uiu^ouscious  figure, 
that  lav  as  f  dea  I  bore  it  away  towards  the  door.  "  Ves,"  said 
she      tl  at       r  gl  t      Loy  her  on  the  bed!  " 

\\  hat  foUou  ed  she  scarcely  knew,  except  that  slie  caught  at  a 
chair  to  save  herself  from  falling.  For  a  reaction  eauu'  upon  her 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  task  was  done,  and  she  felt  dizzy  and 
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sick.  Probably  she  was,  for  a  minute  or  more,  practically  uncon- 
scious; then  recovered  herself;  and,  though  feeling  very  insecure 
on  her  feet,  followed  those  two  strange  victims  of  a  sin  half  a 
century  old.  Not  quite  without  a  sense  of  self-reproach  for  weak- 
ness; for  see  how  bravely  the  daughter  was  bearing  herself,  and 
how  immeasurably  worse  it  was  for  her! 

She  could  not  but  falter  between  the  doors,  still  standing  open. 
How  could  she  dare  to  enter  the  room  where  she  might  find  the 
mother  dead?  That  was  her  fear.  And  a  more  skilful,  a  gentler 
revelation,  might  have  left  her  a  few  years  with  the  other  little 
twin  of  the  mill-model,  still  perhaps  with  a  decade  of  life  to 
come. 

She  heard  the  undertones  of  the  daughter's  voice,  using  the 
name  of  mother.    What  was  she  saying? 

"  My  mother — my  mother — my  mother !  "  And  then,  with  a 
strange  acceptance  of  the  name  in  another  sense : — **  But  when 
will  mother  know  ?  " 

Gwen  entered  noiselessly,  and  stood  by  the  bedside.  She  began 
to  speak,  but  shrank  from  her  last  word : — "  She  is  not  ...  ?  " 

Widow  Thrale  looked  up  from  the  inanimate  form  she  was  clasp- 
ing so  closely  in  her  arms,  to  say,  quite  firmly: — ^*  No,  she  is  not 
dead."  Then  back  again,  repeating  the  words: — "My  mother!" 
as  though  they  were  to  be  the  first  the  unconscious  ears  should 
hear  on  their  revival.  Then  once  more  to  Gwen,  as  in  discharge 
of  a  duty  omitted : — "  God  bless  you,  my  lady,  for  your  goodness 

to  Uft  I " 

Gwen's  irresistible  vice  of  anticlimax  nearly  made  her  say: — 
"  Oh  bother ! "  It  was  stopped  by  a  sound  she  thought  she  heard. 
"  Is  she  not  speaking  ? "  she  said. 

Both  listened,  and  Widow  Thrale  heard,  being  the  nearer,  "  Who 
called  you  her  mother?"  she  repeated.  "I  did."  And  then  Gwen 
said,  clearly  and  fearlessly : — "  Your  daughter  Ruth  I  " 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

SIB  CROPTON  rVLLEK's  LCNCll.      LAZARUb's  fAtllLV.      HOW   I 

GIUNNV  CATECHIZED  A  TOOTHLESS  IICWAN  PUPPV  TIURTEEN  VOUtU    \ 
OLD.      HOW  DR.  NASH  DBA<X;ED  URS.  IWCHARD  IN.      A  VEST  1 
OLD    l-ERSON,    Btrr   qiTITE   CLACKED.      GOO'S    UERCT    nf    UUTItia    DB 
OIR    NATURAL   r-""'— «»       -«.-  ™.3  4  SEFERE  CASK  AMONG   TBE 
TOMBS.      HOW   !  08    UODEL   STORT   OIT   ACAOt, 

Alsn    ABOUT    HUi  IKITIES.       URS.    PRICHAKD   HAD 

KKOWN   UAISIE,  TO  EXPLAINED.      THE  nTTtUTT 

OP   nVPOTHEdKB  '  HEK  MADMAS-CCNTICT  UAIIC 

01. [)  PlIOeBE  NATE  PATEIIMTy.      THE  UEAS- 

UREMBKT  OP  tE-HEASURKUENT !      KId's  JAR- 

GON.     UK.  a.  DELIVERED.      A  SUBT  OP  FAIKT. 

VINECAR.     DB.  JGHT  BAOS,     HOW  OLD  PUoeBS 

CAUE   TO   SSv  IH    A   child's  DIRECT  ePEBC31. 

ITKR   PRESENCE  "r  HE  WENT  STRAIGHT  HOME.  TT> 

LOOK  BACK  O.N   FIFTY  LOST  YEARS 

Thf  madman  nho  had  claimed  as  hi^  mrthtr  tlie  olj  wiman  at 
Stn.ies  Cottago  nlum  Graimv  Marnille  In  I  ii  t  \et  mhii  had 
certainly  no  statutory  poMCrs  to  ini|op  an  latJi  But  this  did 
not  stand  in  the  wa>  of  her  ketpinf-  htr=  nlipKush  That  is  to 
sav  she  kept  her  toiiKiie  silent  on  eieri  punt  that  ".he  could  rea 
Bonably  suppose  to  call  for  secreiv  nliethtr  from  his  point  of  view 
or  this  old  Mrs    Pnchards 

She  felt  at  libertv  to  repeat  what  she  rLinenibered  of  his  shock 
ing  ratings  about  his  prison  life  and  t  duill  on  the  fad  that 
he  appeared  to  haie  mistaken  her  for  hi  mtthcr  But  this  could 
be  told  without  connecting  him  with  aii\  per  n  in  or  near  the 
Tillage  He  was  a  returned  conritt  who  lud  in  t  -een  his  mother 
for  twentv  %ean  and  meiting  an  old  wonnn  who  iJtsel^  resera 
bled  her  or  his  idea  of  what  sht  must  hiM  1ki  ome  had  made  a 
decisiie  mistake  in  identitv 

As  to  the  name  he  had  written  donn  f  r  her  she  simpK  shrank 
from  it  and  destro\ed  it  promplh  a  =  <  n  i-  s!k  i  ijlecled  her 
faculties  after  the  shoek  it  gave  her  Mic  frini  1  ii  'atisfact>rv 
theon  to  account  for  it  out  of  material-  r  II  <  ti  1  l\  loragiiig 
among  her  memories  of  fifty  years  ngn.  It  tnrne<!  on  these  facts: — 
That  the  name  Ralph  Thornton  Daverill  wii^  the  baptismal  name 
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of  her  sister's  little  boy  that  died  in  England,  and  that  Maisie 
had  repeated  to  her  what  her  husband  had  said  after  the  child's 
death,  that  the  name  would  do  over  again  if  ever  she  had  an- 
other son;  but  had  added  that  she  herself  would  never  consent 
to  its  adoption.  Granny  Marrable  was  sure  on  both  these  points, 
but  so  uncertain  about  what  she  had  heard  of  the  christenings  of 
her  nephews  bom  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  she  had  no  scruple 
in  deciding  that  her  sister  had  dissuaded  her  brother-in-law  from 
his  intention.  For  this  madman  was  clearly  not  Maisie's  son,  if 
Mrs.  Prichard  was  his  mother.  But  what  would  be  more  natural 
and  probable  than  that  if  Daverill  married  again,  he  should  make 
use  of  the  name  a  second  time?  He  might  have  married  again 
more  than  once,  for  anything  Granny  Marrable  knew.  So  might 
his  widow — might  have  married  a  man  named  Prichard.  Why 
not?  Those  were  considerations  she  need  not  weigh  or  speculate 
about. 

Nevertheless,  though  she  had  destroyed  the  signed  name,  it  was 
a  cobweb  in  her  memory  she  would  have  gladly  brushed  away  alto- 
gether. How  she  would  have  liked  to  tell  the  whole  to  Ruth, 
when — as  once  or  twice  happened — she  walked  over  from  Chorlton 
to  get  a  report  of  progress,  leaving  old  Mrs.  Prichard  in  charge 
of  that  loyal  dog,  supported  by  Elizabeth-next-door,  if  need  were. 
But  she  was  sworn  to  silence  on  matters  she  dared  not  provoke 
inquiry  about.  So  her  tale  of  her  meeting  with  the  convict  was 
minimised. 

On  the.  other  hand,  Ruth  was  scrupulously  uncommunicative 
of  everything  connected  with  Mrs.  Prichard's  supposed  delusions. 
So  was  Dr.  Nash,  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  looked  in 
at  Costrell's  Farm,  prophylactically.  Where  was  the  use  of  up- 
setting Juno  Lucina  by  telling  her  that  her  daughter  had  taken 
a  lunatic  inmate?  All  the  circumstances  considered,  he  would 
have  much  preferred  that  Mrs.  Maisie's  mother  should  take  charge 
of  her.    But  this  young  woman  liked  to  have  her  own  way. 

The  doctor  was  almost  sorry,  after  Gwen  drove  away,  that  he 
had  not  pointed  out  what  an  unpropitious  moment  it  was  for  an 
upsetting  revelation,  and  suggested  postponement.  It  was  too 
late  to  do  anything,  by  the  time  he  thought  of  it.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  about  it,  and  perceived  that  what  was  done  couldn't 
be  undone.  Then  he  drove  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Sir  Cropton 
Fuller,  who  asked  him  to  stay  to  lunch.  This  meant  a  long  un- 
employed delay,  but  he  compromised.  He  would  see  another  pa- 
tient, and  return  to  lunch,  after  which  he  would  go  to  Coal\^% 
Farm.    It  was  only  a  short  drive  from  the  Maxiox  ^o>a9fc>  Vi>aX  >^ 
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ere  direct,  he  knew  the  inid-day  meal  at  the  Farm 
os»  what  might  prove  a  long  couversattoD  with 
I  l>le.  Suppose  circumstances  should  favour  a  fuD 
1  of  the  extraordiuaiy  disclosure  he  had  it  in  bb 
power  to  make  to  her,  he  would  not  feel  any  hesitation  about 
making'  it.  In  fact,  he  hoped  that  might  prove  the  natural  onJer 
of  evdiia,  although  he  was  quite  prepared  to  aet  on  Lady  Gwen- 
dolen's suggestion  that  be  should  merely  lay  the  train,  not  fire 
it,  if  that  should  prove  possible.  But,  said  be  to  himself,  that 
will  be  ueitlier  fia  rioua  bints — so  ran  his  K- 

flections — will  onl;  dy  out  of  her  seven  eenses 

and  gain  no  end.  — that  was  the  sacramental 

word.     It  took  bim  his  drire  to  Sir  Cropton's, 

and  all  the  blank  I  ription  aud  prescription,  to 

get — ii.s  it  were — to  music. 

But  by  the  riven  bim  luncb,  it  bad  be- 

come the  domianui  tions.    Get  tbe  job  done — if 

posxibjc !    iSoie  ea^,  did  not  want  Juno  Lucina's 

nerves  to  be  upset  a.  t,  and  that  was  exactly  what 

mi^ht  happen  if  the  revelation  were  delayed  too  long.  If  she  were 
told  now,  and  disnbld  by  tbe  shmk.  there  w.niUl  at  leat^t  be  time 
to  moke  sure  of  a  capable  substitute. 

However,  be  must  be  guided  by  his  prognosis  ou  arriving  at 
CostreJl's.  It  is  just  possible,  too,  that  tlie  diH-tor  was  alive  to 
tbe  interest  of  the  case  on  its  own  aceouiit,  and  nut  being  himself 
personally  involved,  felt  a  sort  of  scieutitic  curiosity  in  the  issue — 
What  would  the  old  lady  say  or  do,  in  face  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary revelation  ?  What  were  the  feelings  of  t!ie  family  of  Lazarus 
when  he  was  raised  from  the  tomb  i  Or  rather,  what  would  they 
have  been,  had  he  been  dead  hitlf  a  century  I 

The  maled  at  the  farm  would  be  away  at  this  time  of  day; 
that  was  satisfactory.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  Granny  Marrable 
alone,  if  possible.  He  could  easily  get  his  patieut  out  of  the  way — 
that  was  a  trifle.  But  it  would  be  a  bore  to  have  that  young 
brother  banging  round.  In  that  case  he  would  have  to  negotiate 
a  private  conversation  with  Juno  Lucina.  as  such,  and  to  use 
the  opportunity  professional  mystery  would  give. 

However,  events  smiled  upon  his  purpo.se.  Only  Mrs.  Maisie. 
a  perfect  image  of  roseate  henlth.  was  there  alone  with  Granny; 
the  two  of  them  appreciating  last  year's  output,  unconscious  in 
bis  cradle,  enjoying  the  fourteenth  moiith  of  bis  ciireer  in  this 
world,  having  postponed  teething  almost  beyond  prcecdent.  His 
young  mother  derided  ber  doctor's  advice  to  go  and  lie  down  and 
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rest,  but  ultimately  gave  way  to  it,  backed  as  it  was  by  public 
opinion. 

"  We  seem  to  be  going  on  very  well,  Mrs.  Marrable,''  said  the 
doctor,  when  this  end  was  achieved.  The  doctor  shared  a  first 
person  plural  with  each  of  his  patients.  "And  yourself?  You're 
not  looking  amiss." 

'^  No,  thank  Qod !  And  for  all  that  I  be  eighty-one  this  Christ- 
mas, if  I  live  to  see  the  New  Year  in,  I  might  be  twenty-eight.'' 
She  then  very  absurdly  referred  to  the  baby,  who  had  waked  up 
and  made  his  presence  felt,  as  to  whether  this  was,  or  was  not, 
an  exaggeration,  suggesting  that  he  had  roused  himself  to  confirm 
it.  Did  he,  she  asked,  want  to  say  his  great-Granny  was  as  young 
as  the  best,  and  was  he  a  blessed  little  cherub?  She  accommo- 
dated her  pronunciation  to  the  powers  of  understanding  she  im- 
puted to  him,  calling  him,  e,g,,  a  bessed  ickle  chezub.  He  seemed 
impatient  of  personalities;  but  accepted,  as  a  pipe  of  peace,  an 
elastic  tube  that  yielded  milk.  Whereupon  Granny  Marrable  made 
no  more  attempts  to  father  opinions  on  him.  ''  Indeed,  doctor," 
said  she,  speaking  English  again,  *'  I  wish  every  soul  over  fifty 
felt  as  young  as  I  do.  We  shouldn't  hear  such  a  many  com- 
plaints." 

"  Very  bad  for  the  profession,  Mrs.  Marrable  I  This  isn't  a  good 
part  of  the  world  for  my  trade,  as  it  is,  and  if  everyone  was  like 
you,  I  nhould  have  to  put  the  shutters  up.  Weill — ^you  see  how 
it  is?  Look  at  Miss  Grahamc — Sister  Nora  I  Goes  up  to  London 
the  picture  of  health,  and  gets  fever!  Old  lady  from  some  nasty 
unwholesome  comer  by  Tottenham  Court  Road  comes  down  to 
Chorlton,  and  gets  younger  every  day ! " 

**  I  was  going  to  ask  about  Sister  Nora,  doctor — ^what  the  latest 
news  was  saying." 

''  She'll  make  a  good  recovery,  as  things  go.  But  that  means 
she  won't  be  herself  again  for  a  twelvemonth,  if  then  I "  Granny 
Marrable  looked  so  unhappy  over  this,  that  the  doctor  took  in  a 
reef.  "  Less  if  we're  lucky — less  if  we're  lucky ! "  said  he. 
"  She's  being  very  well  looked  after.    Dalrymple's  a  good  man." 

"  I'm  glad  you  should  know  him  to  speak  well  of,  for  the  lady's 
sake.  She's  a  good  lady,  and  kind.  It  was  through  her  the  little 
boy  Davy  came  to  the  Cottage.  My  little  Davy,  I  always  call 
him." 

"  So  does  t'other  old  lady — she  your  daughter's  got  there  now. 
Youll  scratch  each  other's  eyes  out  over  that  young  monkey  when 
you  come  to  meet,  Mrs.  Marrable." 

"There  now,  doctor,  you  will  always  have  ^oui  \d«»*    '^>a5^D: — 
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my  datigh  is  quite  beside  her  judgment  about  the  old  suul. 

What  tike         he,  doctor,  to  your  thinkingl" 

"  Well — '  daughter's  right  about  her."     He  paused  a  mo- 

ment, and  Q  added,  meaningly: — "So  far  as  being  b  veiy— 
very  takin         rt  of  old  pereoo  goes." 

Granny  .rable,  rather  absorbed  in  her  descendant's  rclstiatis 
with  bis  hot  ;,  found  in  due  course  an  opportunity  to  ansiRcr, 
looking  up  al  .he  doctor: — "  A  very  taking  old  person!  But  what, 
then,  i^  to  seek  in  hert'  UJoIcbb  she  be  bad  of  heart  or  dishonest." 
Her   old  m<  me   influcuces.  revived,  bad 

more  »barc  '  tone  than  any  misgiving 

about  her  dk._  -re  the  awful  background  of 

the  convict  I 

"  Not  a  bit  of  Right  as  a  trivet,  I  should 

say,  OS  far  as  th  He  stopped  and  touched  Ids 

fore  hi' ad,  port 

"  Ah — the  E  true?" 

"  I  think  you at  is  bo."    The  doctor  thnrar 

his    professional  mi  After  a   moment  he  added, 

as  a  miTf  human  creotiire; — "ijn  nt'r  chump!  Looj^c  in  thu  lop 
story!"  A  moment  after,  for  professional  rcassurauee : — -"But 
quite  hannleas — quite  harmless!" 

Granny  Marrable  was  grave  and  oppressed  by  this  news.  "The 
poor  old  soul! — think  of  it!"  said  she.  "Oh,  but  how  many's  the 
time  I've  thanked  (!od  in  His  mercy  for  sparing  me  my  senses! 
To  think  ne  might  any  of  us  he  no  better  off.  hut  for  Him,  than 
the  man  our  Lord  found  naked  in  the  tombs,  in  the  country 
of  the  Gadarcnes!  But  she  is  not  bod  like  that,  this  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard  t " 

"'Oh  no! — that  was  a  severe  case,  with  complications.  Not 
a  legion  of  devila,  this  time!  One  or  two  little  ones.  Just  simple 
delusions.  Might  have  yielded  to  Treatment,  taken  younger.  Too 
late,  now,  altogether.  Wastage  of  the  brain,  no  doubt!  She's 
quite  happy,  you  know." 

Although  Dr.  Nash  had  not  shone  as  a  reasoner  forming  square 
to  resist  evidence,  he  had  shrewd  compartments  in  his  mind,  and 
in  one  of  them  a  clear  idea  that  he  would  do  ill  to  thrust  forward 
the  details  of  the  supposed  simple  delusions.  This  old  lady  must 
not  be  led  to  infer  that  ho  was  interested  in  thern — mere  scientific 
curiosities!  She  was  sure  to  ask  for  them  in  time;  he  knew  that. 
And  it  was  much  better  that  he  should  seem  to  attach  no  weight 
whatever  to  them. 

Granny  Marrable  seemed  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  patient's 
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happiness.    "  I  could  never  be  happy,"  she  said,  "  if  I  had  been 
in  a  delusion." 

"  Not  if  you  came  to  know  it  was  a  delusion.    Very  likely  not  I  " 

"  But  does  not — does  not — poor  old  Mrs.  Prichard  ever  come  to 
know  she  has  been  in  a  delusion  ?  " 

"  Not  she !  What  she  fancies  she  just  goes  on  fancying.  Sticks 
to  it  like  grim  death." 

"What  sort  of  things  now,  doctor?" 

This  was  a  bite.  But  the  doctor  would  play  his  fish.  No  hurry. 
"Perfectly  crazy  things!  Oh — crack-brained!  Has  not  your 
daughter  told  you?  .  .  .  Oh,  by-the-by! — ^yes! — ^I  did  tell  her  she 
had  better  not.  ...    I  don't  think  it  matters,  though." 

"  But  not  if  you  would  rather  not,  doctor  I  "  This  clearly  meant 
the  reverse. 

"  Well  now — there  was  the  first  thing  that  happened,  about  that 
little  model  thing  that  stands  on  your  mantelshelf  at  the  cottage." 

"  What — my  father's  mill  ?  Davy's  mill,  we  call  it  now,  be- 
cause the  child  took  to  it  so,  and  would  have  me  tell  him  again 
and  again  about  Muggeridge  and  the  horses.  .  .  ." 

"  Ah — ^you  told  him  about  Muggeridge  and  the  horses  I  " 

"  Yes,  sure !  And  I  lay,  now,  he'd  told  Mrs.  Prichard  all  about 
that!" 

"  Trust  him !  Anyhow,  he  did.  And  she  knew  all  about  it 
before  ever  she  came  to  Chorlton.  But  her  mind  got  a  queer 
twist  over  it,  and  she  forgot  it  was  all  Master  Dave's  telling,  and 
thought  it  had  happened  to  herself." 

"Thought  what  had?" 

"  I  mean,  thought  she  had  been  one  of  those  two  little  kiddies 
in  violet  frocks.  .  .  ." 

"  Ah,  dear  me — my  dear  sister  that  died  out  in  Australia — my 
darling  Maisie ! " 

"  Hay — ^what's  that?  Your  darling  what?  What  name  did  you 
say?" 

"  Maisie." 

"  There  we  have  it — Maisie !  "  The  doctor  threw  his  forefinger 
to  Granny  Marrable,  in  theory;  it  remained  attached  to  his  hand 
in  practice.  "  That's  her  name.  That's  what  it  was  all  cooked  up 
out  of.  Maisie ! "  He  was  so  satisfied  with  this  little  piece  of 
shrewd  detective  insight  that  he  forgot  for  the  moment  how  thor- 
oughly he  knew  the  contrary. 

Granny  Marrable  seemed  to  demur  a  little,  but  was  brought  tA 
order  by  the  drastic  argument  that  it  must  have  \>eeiv  \^a\.,>>eca>]L%« 
it  could  not  have  been  anything  else.     By  thia  Ivma  \!bfc  ^qcXs« 
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huii  reoollect  ]  that  he  i 
luxury   of   iDvredulity. 

''  At  least,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have  said  so,  only  it  doesn't 
do  to  be  rash.  One  has  to  look  at  a  thing  of  this  sort  all  round." 
He  paused  a  moment  with  his  ejes  on  the  niiling.  while  his  fingers 
playe<i  oa  the  arm  of  his  chair  the  tune,  possiblj,  of  a  Hymn  U) 
Gircuui selection.  Then  he  looked  suddenly  at  the  old  lady.  "You 
must  have  told  the  small  hoy  a  ereat  deal  about  tlic  ii)itl-modeI. 
You  told  him  ab  ii't  you  say,  and  the  horsesl     i 

Not  your  daugbtci, 

"Surel    Mr.  Pit! 

"Tell  him  ar  ^eridge?" 

"  Well,  now—  should  say  not  ...     I  was 

trying  to  think  w,  smembeivd  to  tell.     For  yow 

must  bear  in  mi  it  young  children  when  Uug- 

geridge  went  av-  ifter  that.  .  .  .    So.    I  conM 

not  si«ak  to  hav.  out  Uuggeridge,  beyond  hit 

bare  nnme.     That  j.  ..  ' 

The  doctor  did  not  interrupt  his  witness's  browsings  in  the 
pastures  of  memory;  but  when  she  deserted  them,  saying  she  had 
found  nothing  to  crop,  said  suddenly; — "Didn't  tell  him  about 
Muggeridge  and  the  other  lady,  who  wasn't  Mrs.  iluggeridge? " 

"  Now  Lard  a  mercy,  doctor,  whatever  do  ye  take  me  for*  And 
all  these  years  you've  known  me!  Only  the  idea  of  it! — to  tell  a 
young  child  that  story!  Why — what  would  the  baby  have  thought 
I  meant?  Fie  for  shame  of  yourself,  that's  what  /  say!"  A 
very  small  amount  of  indignation  leavened  a  gooil  deal  of  hilarity 
in  this.  The  old  lady  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely.  That  she. 
at  eighty,  should  tell  a  child  of  seven  a  tale  of  nuptial  infidelity! 
She  took  her  great-grandson  into  her  confidence  about  it.  asking 
him : — "  Did  they  say  his  great-grandmother  told  shocking  stories 
to  innocent  little  boys?" — and  so  forth. 

The  doctor  had  to  interpose  upon  this  utter  unconsciousness, 
and  the  task  was  not  altogether  an  easy  one;  indeed,  its  difficul- 
ties seemed  to  him  to  grow.  He  lei  her  have  her  laugh  out,  and 
then  said  quietly; — "But  where  did  Mrs.  Priohard  get  the  story!" 

Granny  Marrable  had  lost  sight  of  this,  and  was  disconcerted. 
"What — why — yes— where  did  she  pet  it?  llrs.  Prichard.  of 
course!  Now,  wherever  could  Mrs.  Prichard  have  got  it?  ,  ,  ." 
It  called  for  thought. 

Dr.  Nash's  idea  was  to  give  facts  gradually,  and  let  thera  work 
their  own  way.  "  Perhaps  she  knew  Mr.  Muggeridge  herself,"  said 
he.    "When  did  he  die?" 
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"  Mercy  me,  doctor,  where's  the  use  of  asking  me?  Before  you 
were  bom,  anyhow !  That's  him,  a  man  of  forty,  with  the  horses 
and  me  a  child  under  ten!  Seventy  years  ago,  and  a  little  to 
spare ! " 

"  That  cock  won't  fight,  then.  As  I  make  out,  old  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard  didn't  come  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  above  five-and-twenty 
years  ago." 

''  Where  did  Mrs.  Prichard  come  from  ?  " 

'^  From  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  Australia.  Where  the  con- 
victs go." 

"There  now!  Only  to  think  of  that!  Why— I  see  it  all!" 
Qranny  Marrable  seemed  pleased. 

"What  do  you  see,  Mrs.  Marrable?"  The  doctor  was  puzzled. 
He  had  quite  expected  that  at  this  point  suspicion  of  the  facts 
must  dawn,  however  dimly. 

"  Because  that  is  where  my  dear  sister  was,  that  died.  Oh,  so 
many  long  years  ago ! "  Whenever  old  Phcebe  mentioned  Maisie, 
the  same  note  of  pathos  came  in  her  voice.  The  doctor  felt  he 
was  operating  for  the  patient's  sake;  but  it  would  be  the  knife, 
without  an  anaesthetic.  He  had  not  indefinite  time  to  spare  for 
this  operation. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  what  will  seem  a  very  absurd  question," 
said  he,  in  the  dry,  professional  manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
intrude  upon  his  patients'  private  internal  affairs.  ^  But  you  must 
remember  I  am  an  outsider — quite  in  the  dark." 

A  slight  puzzled  look  on  the  strong  old  face  before  him,  with 
— ^yes — a  faint  suspicion  of  alarm!  But  oh,  how  faint!  Perhaps 
he  was  mistaken,  though.  For  Granny  Marrable  let  no  sign  of 
alarm  come  in  her  voice,  if  she  felt  any.  "  What  were  ye  wish- 
ing to  be  told,  doctor?"  she  cheerfully  said.  "If  it's  a  secret, 
I  won't  tell  it  ye.    You  may  take  my  word  for  that." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  attentively  on  her  face.  "  You  are  absolutely 
certain,"  said  he,  "  that  the  news  of  your  sister's  death  was  .  .  ." 
He  was  goi^g  to  say  "  authentic,"  but  was  arrested  by  an  ebulli- 
tion of  unpamlleled  fury  in  the  baby,  who  became  fairly  crumpled 
up  with  indignation,  presumably  at  being  unable  to  hold  more 
than  a  defii^ite  amount  of  milk.  It  was  a  case  that  called  for 
the  promptest  and  humblest  apologies  from  the  human  race,  rep- 
resented by  his  great-grandmother.  She  had  assuaged  the  natural 
exasperation  of  two  previous  generations,  and  had  the  trick  of 
it.  He  subsided,  accepting  as  his  birthright  a  heavenly  sleep,  with 
dreams  of  further  milk. 

Then  Granny  Marrable,  released,  looked  the  doctor  in  the  face, 
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saying: — "      hat  tlie  news  of  my  aisH^r'a  death  was!  .  .  .'"  and 
stopped  fc        tn  lo  finish  the  scntfuce. 

"  Autheni  ,''  said  he.  He  did  not  know  whether  her  look  DWftnt 
that  she  diu  not  understand  the  word,  and  added : — ''  Trust* 
worthy."' 

"  I  know  what  you  meau,"  she  said.     "  Go  oil  and  say  whyl " 

The  doctor  was  fairly  frightened  at  his  own  temerity.    Probdi);  . 
the   difficulties  of   his   task   had  never  fully   dawned    upon   him. 
Would  it  not  be      ^      '     '     <        '     '  it  now.  leaving  what  he  hud 
augrgt'Sted  to  fn  ave  fulfilled  his  promise  to 

Lady  Gwendolei  for  her  to  word  the  actual 

disclosure  of  t*"  ly  trying  to  think  what  any-    , 

one  would  sa;  >ut  that  this  old  Hra.  Prich- 

ard   was  not  W 

"The  poor  1  they  say,  indeed!"    Thia 

was  HI)  help.  .  Prichard  was  not  the  doc- 

tor's object.  mproTcd  when  she  added: — 

"  But  there's  ni  Jte  it  out." 

He  thinight  of  fiaymt, —  j^ui.  sujipope  iherc  werel"  and  gare 
it  up.  knowing  that  his  hearer,  though  fairl.v  educated,  would 
regard  hypotheses  as  intense  intelleclual  luxuries,  prized  aoa- 
demicatly,  but  without  a  place  in  the  sane  world  without.  He  de- 
cided on  saying: — "Of  course,  you  would  have  documentary  evi- 
dence." Then  he  felt  that  his  tone  had  been  ill-chosen — a  curfew 
of  the  day's  discussions,  a  last  will  and  testament  of  the  one  in 

So  it  was,  for  the  moment.  Granny  Mnrrahle  wanted  the  sub- 
ject to  drop.  On  whatever  pretext  it  wns  reviveit.  the  story  of 
her  sister's  life  ami  death  was  still  painful  to  her.  But  '■docu- 
mentary evidence"  was  too  sesquii>edaliyn  to  submit  to  without 
a  protest.  "  I  should  have  her  husband's  letter,"  said  she,  "  tell- 
ing of  her  death." 

"  Yes,  you  would  have  his  letters." 

"There  was  but  two."  Her  intense  truthfulness  could  not  let 
that  plural  pass.  "He  was  a  strange  man— and  a  bad  one.  doctor, 
if  ye  wont  to  know — and  he  never  wrote  to  nio  again,  not  after 
answering  my  letter  I  wrote  to  tell  him  of  my  father's  death.  But 
I've  a  long  letter  from  him,  saying  how  Maisic  died,  and  her  mes- 
sage to  me,  giving  me — like  you  might  say — her  girl  for  my  own. 
That  is  my  Ruth,  you  know,  at  Strides  Cottage,  this  little  man's 
own  granny.  But  I've  never  hoard  his  name  since  .  .  .  not  til) 
...  not  till  ,  .  ." 

"What's  the  matter?     Anything  wrung;"     For  Granny  Uar- 
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rable  had  stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  her  look  was  one  of  the  greatest 
bewilderment.  The  memory  of  the  name  the  madman  who  said 
he  was  Mrs.  Prichard's  son  had  given  her  as  his  own  had  come 
upon  her  with  a  sudden  shock,  having — strangely  enough — been 
dormant  throughout  this  interview.  She  was  confronted  with  a 
host  of  perplexities,  which — mark  you! — had  no  possible  solution 
except  the  one  her  mind  could  not  receive,  and  which  therefore 
never  presented  itself  at  all. 

*^  Indeed,  doctor,  I  think  I  be  bewitched  outright,"  said  she. 
**  I  never  was  so  put  to  it,  all  the  days  of  my  life.  .  .  .  No,  don't 
ye  ask  me  no  questions!  I  haven't  the  liberty  to  tell  above  half 
of  it,  and  maybe  better  say  nothing  at  all." 

"  I  see — matter  of  confidence  I  Well — I  mustn't  ask  questions." 
This  was  really  because  he  was  certain  the  answer  would  come 
without  asking.  Granny  Marrable  would  never  let  the  matter  drop, 
with  that  look  on  her  face. 

So  it  turned  out.  In  a  moment  she  looked  up  from  the  baby, 
whom  she  had  been'  redistributing,  to  his  advantage.  ''  I'll  tell 
ye  this  much,  doctor,"  she  said.  '^  There  was  a  cnu^  man  in 
yonder  field  near  by,  when  I  was  coming  back  from  Jane  Naun- 
ton's — ^just  a  few  days  since.  .  .  ." 

"  I've  heard  of  him." 

"  What  do  they  say  of  him  ? " 

"  I  only  heard  the  police  were  after  him.    Go  on." 

"  Well — the  name  he  called  himself  by  was  my  sister's  hus- 
band's, and  he  said  he  came  from  Australia." 

'^  That  might  be,  and  no  witchcraft.  When  did  your  siQter 
die?" 

"  Five-and-f  orty — six-and-f  orty — years  ago  I  " 

"  Any  children  left  ?    Boys  ?  " 

"  Boys  ? — Lord,  no  I  At  least,  yes — two  boys  I  What  I  mean  is, 
not  by  this  name." 

"  What  were  the  boys'  names  ?  " 

''  One,  I  call  to  mind,  was  Isaac.  For  Maisie  wrote  me  what 
work  she  had  to  persuade  her  husband  to  the  name.  .  .  ."  She 
had  meant  to  say  more,  giving  reasons  why,  but  changed  her 
speech  abruptly.  **  The  youngest  boy's  name  I  let  slip.  But 
I  know  it  was  never  this  name  that  man  gave  me." 

"  You  remember  it  near  enough  for  that  ? " 

Granny  Marrable's  intense  truthfulness  would  not  allow  mar- 
gins. *^  No — it's  clean  slipped  my  memory,  and  I  could  not  make 
oath  I  never  knew  it.    It  was  all  out  of  reach,  beyond  the  seas." 

"  That  seems  reasonable.     Five-and-f  orty  years  I     Now,  can  I 
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remember  i  thing  as  long  back  as  that!  .  .  .  However,  I  was 
two,  so  thav    ocsn't  count." 

"  ^Iiiisie's  son  never  bore  this  name.    That's  out  of  doubtl " 

"Why!" 

"  Because  her  first  was  christened  by  it,  and  died  at  Darentb  Mill, 
after  ,  .  ,  after  his  father  went  away." 

"  Roper  Trufitt's  son  is  Roger.  But  both  his  brothers  who  dioi 
brforc  he  was  born  were  named  Roger,  There's  no  law  against 
it  You  know  old  '^—"-^  "--  '—-"ord  at  the  Five  Bells)  Ue 
says  that  if  this  sor  narry  again  to  have  another 

anii  call  him  Rc^i  :inate  man,  old  Trufitt." 

G  runny  MarrabL  the  doctor  chatted,  watching 

her    chaogea   of   coi  conscience    was    vacillating. 

CouM   rilie  interpret  ance  as  leaving  her  free  (o 

speak  of  the  convict  Prichard  as  a  parent  f    The 

extenuation  of  bad  i  the  purely  exceptional  na- 

ture of  the  depositor  Could  a  disclosure  to  a  pro- 

fessional ear,  which  m  try  day,  be  accounted  "  split- 

ting "  ?  She  thought  sue  =n-.  uc.  way  to  n  limited  revelation, 
which  would  meet  the  case  without  hrfar'h  of  confidence. 

"Maybe!"  said  she,  putting  old  Trufitt  out  of  court,  "But 
I  can  tell  ye  another  reason  why  he's  no  son  of  my  sister's.  Though 
he  might  he,  mind  you.  a  son  of  her  husband.  My  brother-in-law, 
most  like,  married  again.    How  should  I  knowf " 

"  What's  the  other  reason?  " 

"  He  told  me  his  mother's  name.  But  I  atn  not  free  to  tell  it, 
by  reason  I  promised  not  to." 

This  struck  the  doctor  as  odd.  "  IIow  came  you  to  be  talking 
to  a  stray  tramp  about  his  mother.  Granny  Marrable?"  he  asked 
shrewdly. 

"  Because  he  took  me  for  his  mother,  and  would  have  it  I  should 
know  him."  This  was  no  doubt  included  in  what  she  had  prom- 
ised not  to  tell,  but  the  question  had  taken  her  by  surprise. 

A  light  broke  on  Dr.  Nash.  All  through  the  interview  he  had 
been  wondering  at  himself  for  never  having  before  observed  the 
likeness  between  the  two  old  women,  which  ho  now  saw  plainly 
by  the  light  of  the  information  Owen  had  given  him.  He  might 
have  seen  it  before,  had  he  heard  of  the  (lipsy's  mistake,  but  Ruth 
Thrale  had  never  mentioned  this.  Ho  remembered,  too,  in  Gwen'a 
story,  some  slight  reference  to  a  son  of  llrs.  Prichard  who  was 
a  mavvais  sujel.  He  determined  on  a  daring  coup.  "  A.Te  you 
sure  Mrs.  Prichard  is  not  the  mother  he  was  looking  for!" 
said  he. 
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Granny  Marrable  was  struck  with  his  cleverness.  ''Now,  how 
ever  did  you  come  to  find  that  out,  doctor!"  said  she. 

**  We're  a  clever  lot,  us  doctors !  WeVe  got  to  be  clever.  .  .  . 
Let's  see,  now — where  are  we?  Mrs.  Prichard  has  a  son  who  is 
called  by  your  brother-in-law's  name,  but  who  is  not  your  sister's 
son.  Because  if  he  were,  Mrs.  Prichard  would  be  your  sister. 
Which  is  impossible.  But  Mrs.  Prichard  has  got  muddled  about 
her  own  identity,  and  thinks  she  is.  What  can  we  do  to  cure  such 
a  delusion?  I've  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing — I've  had 
charge  of  lunatics — and  the  only  thing  I  know  of  for  the  case 
is  to  stimulate  memory  of  the  patient's  actual  past  life.  But  we 
know  nothing  about  Mrs.  Prichard.  Who  the  dickens  %$  Mrs. 
Prichard?" 

Granny  Marrable  had  looked  really  pleased  at  the  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum — always  exhilarating  when  one  knows  what's  impossi- 
ble— but  looked  perplexed  over  Mrs.  Prichard's  real  identity.  "  No, 
indeed,  poor  dear  «oul  I "  she  said.  "  'Tisn't  as  if  there  was  any 
would  tell  us  about  her." 

''  I  have  found,  and  so  has  your  daughter,  that  she  goes  back 
and  back  in  these  dreams  of  her  own  childhood,  which  no  doubt 
are  made  up  of  .  .  .  which  no  doubt  may  have  been  told  her 
by  .  .  ."  He  stopped  intentionally.  He  wanted  to  stagger  her 
immobility  by  making  her  recite  the  nonsense  about  Mrs.  Prich- 
ard's informants. 

She  was  quite  amenable.    "  By  little  Davy,"  said  she  contentedly. 

**  And  what  she  had  from  your  sister  in  Australia,  years  ago," 
said  the  doctor,  and  saw  her  content  waver.  He  had  his  clue, 
and  resolved  to  act  on  it  ^*  For  instance,  Mr.  Muggeridge's  galli- 
vantings.    You're  sure  you  never  told  the  child?" 

"Sure?  .  .  .     Merciful  gracious  me!    That  baby?" 

"  And  how  you  and  she  measured  the  mill-model  ?  That  must 
have  come  from  your  sister." 

She  started.  "What  was  that?"  she  said.  "You  never  told 
me." 

He  did  not  look  at  her — only  at  his  watch.  He  really  had  to 
be  off,  he  said,  but  would  tell  her  about  the  measurements. 
Thought  she  knew  it  before.  He  went  on  to  narrate  the  incident 
referred  to,  which  is  already  familiar  to  the  story.  Then  he  got 
up  from  his  chair  as  though  to  take  leave.  If  this  did  not  land 
the  suspicion  of  the  truth  in  her  unreceptive  mind,  it  could  only 
be  done  by  a  sort  of  point-blank  directness  that  he  shrank  from 
employing,  and  that  he  had  made  it  difficult  to  adopt  by  his  implied 
pretence  of  unconcern.     He  would  sooner,  if  that  was  to  be  the 
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way  of  it  ""  ne  to  her  at  the  outset  as  the  herald  of  something 
serious,  a  lek  her  to  prepare  herself  for  a  great  shock.  His 
manner  haa  not  pointed  to  an  open  operation,  and  such  a  varia- 
tion of  it  would  be  the  sudden  production  of  the  knife.  Perhaps 
the  dentist  la  aoinetimes  right  who  brings  his  pliers  from  behind 
his  bai'k  when  the  patient  fancies  he  ia  only  scouting:  but  he  runs 
u  ri^k,  atwoj^.    Dt.  Nash  was  not  at  all  confident  in  this  oaae. 

l)ut   lie  could  venture   a  little  farther  with   mere  suggestion. 
"Certainly."  said  t      " '"    " 
that  this  old  lady  si 
made  a  lifetime  ago 
of  the  action  of  the 
hearer's  face. 

She  was  sitting  n 
injured  her — Struck 
had  got  to  come,  for 
self-command.    No, 

"What  strikes  me 
the   strength   of   her   <'onvir 
well!     But  to  get  up,  at  t 


I  phase  of  deluaioa. 
a  statement  of  your  sister's, 
end.  But  the  whole  subj««t 
Eery,"     Ue  looked  up  at  his 

9ort  of  fixed  lode.     Had  be 
ler  understandii^  t    Wdl,  it 
Moreover,  tbe  look  implied 
ightened.  • 

-measurement,"  said  luv  "is 
.  ^h,.  1i,id  only  si.ok-ru  of  it, 
e  niorniug.  the  day  after  she 


The  ol,l  la-ly's  eye. 


his. 


■  Why 


in -measurement  t 


'  she 


asked,  speaking  quite  steadily  and  clearly, 

"  Because  that  was  the  way  it  was  <loue.  I  don't  know  if  I  de- 
scribed it  right.  I,o*ik  here — it  was  like  this,  ,  .  ."  He  took  her 
right  wrist,  as  he  stood  facing  her.  with  his  left  hand.  "You 
stretch  out  your  tinfrcrs  straijrht."  said  he.  anil  brought  the  tip 


of  the 
what  All 


n  right  linnd  to  meet  hers.  "  Now. 
he  renietubers — what  your  sister  told 
s  that  .Tou  and  ^hc,  being  girls,  tried 
together  on  ih,-  to]i  of  the  miH-ease. 
Just  like  ours  now."  He  determined  to 
icidcnt.  for  his  impression  was  that  her 
ih  against  the  gross  improbability  of  her 
t  to  a  new  nciiuaiiitance  in  the  Colony. 
He  had  made  Sirs.  Priehard  linger  over  the  telling  of  it;  It  was 
such  a  strange  phase  of  delusion.  Tu  fact,  he  had  said  to  himself 
that  it  must  be  a  genuine  memory,  aseribeil  to  the  wrong  persons. 
He  went  on  to  a  coM-blooiled  use  of  her  minutest  details,  still 
keeping  the  hand  he  held  in  liis.  "  You  si-e.  ilrs.  Priehard's  point 
was  this — ilon't  take  viair  hand  aw.iy;  1  hnven't  cjuite  done  with 
it — her  point  was  that  your  arm  aud  your  sister's  were  exactly 


the  length  of  ,vour  two 
from  tlie  elbow  down. 
make  the  most  of  this;  i 
mind  was  already 

sister  having  dwelt  ( 
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"  We  were  twins." 

''Precisely.  And  your  two  little  paws,  being  young  kids,  or 
youngrish.  .  .  ." 

"  We  were  just  children.  I  mind  it  well.  Twas  a  sort  of  game, 
to  see  how  our  hands  grew.    But  .  .  ." 

''  Let  me  finish.  This  old  woman,  when  she  went  touring  about 
to  have  a  look  at  the  model  that  had  griven  her  such  a  turn  over- 
night, foimd  that  her  own  arm  was  well  two- thirds  the  length 
of  it,  and  something  over.  She  was  cocksure  the  two  small  arms 
only  just  covered  it,  because  unless  one  cheated  and  pushed  her 
elbow  over  the  edge,  your  middle  fingers  wouldn't  jam  and  go 
deck — like  this.  .  .  .  That's  why  I  wanted  your  hand  for — that'll 
do!  .  .  .  There  was  such  a  funny  name  she  called  it  by — the 
finger-tips  jamming,  I  mean.  .  .  ." 

Granny  Marrable  was  pressing  the  released  hand  on  her  eyes 
and  forehead.  ''  You  fairly  make  my  head  spin,  doctor,  digging 
up  of  old-time  memories.  But  whatever  was  the  funny  name! 
Can't  ye  recollect  ?  " 

"  It  was  sheer  gibberish,  you  know  .  .  ." 

''  Can't  ye  call  the  gibberish  to  mind  ? "  This  was  asked  ear- 
nestly, and  made  Dr.  Nash  feci  he  was  on  the  right  tack. 

''  One  can't  speak  positively  to  gibberish.  The  nearest  I  can 
go  to  the  word  Mrs.  Pri chard  used  is  " — the  doctor  paused  under 
the  weight  of  his  responsibility  for  accuracy — "  the,  nearest,  I, 
can,  go  is  .  .  .  spud-clickel."  He  waited,  really  anxiously.  If, 
rather  than  admit  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  she  could  believe 
that  such  a  piece  of  infant  jargon  could  dwell  correctly  for  dec- 
ades in  the  mind  of  a  chance  hearer,  she  could  believe  anything. 

He  was  utterly  taken  aback  when  equable  and  easy  speech,  with 
a  sound  of  relief  in  every  word,  came  from  lips  which  he  thought 
must  at  least  be  tremulous.  "  Well — there  now !  Doesn't  that 
show!  Only  Maisie  could  have  told  her  that  word.  It's  all  right 
But  I'm  none  so  sure,  mind  you,  that  I  could  have  remembered 
it  right,  myself." 

It  seemed  perfectly  hopeless.  So  said  the  doctor  to  himself. 
Surely,  in  this  long  interview,  he  had  tried  all  that  suggestion 
could  do  to  get  a  fulcrum  to  raise  the  dead  weight  of  conviction 
that  years  of  an  accepted  error  had  built  up  undisturbed.  How 
easy  it  would  have  been  had  the  tale  of  Daverill's  audacious  fraud 
been  a  few  months  old;  or  a  few  years,  for  that  matter!  It  was 
that  appalling  lapse  of  time. 

What  could  the  doctor  do  to  carry  out  his  rash  promise  to  Lady 
Gwendolen,  more  than  what  he  had  done?    He  was  already  over- 
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due  at  the  bouee  of  another  patient,  three  miles  off.  The  a 
tives  before  bim  were: — To  rush  the  position,  saying,  "  Look  beni 
Granny  Marrable,  neither  you  nor  your  sister  are  dead,  but  yon 
were  each  told  of  the  other's  deatb  by  the  worst  scotmdrel  God 
ever  made."  To  do  this  or  to  throw  up  the  sponge  and  hnrry  oC 
to  his  waiting  patient  I  He  chose  the  latter.  After  all,  he  lud 
atiriveii  hard  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  her  youiig  ladyship,  and  only 
been  npulaed  from  an  impregnable  fortress.  But  he  would  have 
a  purling  shot. 

'"  You  must  be  verj  ;hia  queer  old  Mrs,  Prichard, 

Mrs.  Morrablet"  aaic  ., 

The  old  lady  did  m  .his  at  all.    "  Indeed,  doctor, 

if  I  lell  the  truth.  I  cl.  m.    For  to  bear  tbe  poor  old 

soul  fancy  herself  m.i  ow  five-and-forty  years  and 

mere!     Not  for  the  i  hut  for  the  great  pity  for  a 

poor  demented  soul,  Saviour  near  to  bid  the  crU 

spirit  bi^one.     No,  L  >pe  she  may  be  well  on  her 

way   home  before  erei  Strides.     But  my   daughter 

says  shi-'ll  be  loath  to  so  I'm  sot  bound  to  hurry 

back."' 

"  Well — I  rntlior  hope  she'll  stop  on  long  enoiip;b  for  you  to 
get  a  sight  of  her.  You  would  be  interestot.  .  ,  ,  There's  the 
postman."  For  they  ivero  standing  at  the  farm-gate  by  this  time, 
leading  into  the  lane. 

■■  Yes,  it  be  John  Barlow  on  his  new  mail-cart.  He"s  brought 
something  for  the  farm,  or  he  wouldn't  come  this  way.  .  .  ,  Good- 
evening  to  you,  John  Barlow!  .  .  ,  What — three  letters!  And  one 
of  them  for  the  old  'oman.  .  .  So  'tis ! — 'tis  a  letter  from  my  lit- 
tle man  Davy,  bless  his  heart!" 

'■  One  fower  th'  ma'aster,"  said  Mr.  Barlow's  strong  rustic  ac- 
cent. "One  fower  th'  mistress.  And  one  fower  the  granny.  It 
bo  directed  Strides,  but  Widow  Tbralu  she  soys,  '  Ta'ak  it  along. 
to  moother  at  Costrell's.'  And  now  ye've  gtftten  it.  Granny 
llarniblc." 

"  There's  no  denying  that.  Master  John.  I'll  say  good-bye,  doc- 
tor." But  what  the  letter-carrier  was  saying  caught  her  ear,  and 
she  paused  before  re-entering  the  house,  holding  the  letters  in  her 
band. 

"There  was  anoother  letter  for  th'  Cottage,  tbe  vairy  fetch  of 
yoweni.  Granny,  all  but  th'  neam.  Th'  ncam  on't  was  Mrs.  Pic- 
ture, and  on  yowern  Mrs.  Marrowbone,  and  if  th'  ncam  had  been 
sa'am  on  both,  'twould  have  ta'aken  Loondon  Town  to  tell  'em 
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"  And  you  left  one  at  the  Cottage,  and  brought  the  other  on 
here?  Was  that  it?  Sharp  man!"  The  doctor  was  pulling  on 
his  thick  driving-gloves,  to  depart.  Granny  Marrable  was  opening 
her  letter  already.  "  Bless  the  boy,"  said  she,  "  he's  writing  to 
both  his  Grannies  with  the  same  pen,  so  they  may  not  be  jealous! " 

"  You  may  call  me  a  sha'arp  ma'an  for  soomat  else,  doctor," 
said  Mr.  Barlow,  locking  his  undelivered  letters  into  the  inner 
core  of  the  new  mail-cart.  "  This  time  I  be  no  cleverer  than  my 
letters.  'Twas  Joe  Kerridge's  wife,  next  dower  the  cottage,  said, 
^Ta'ak  it  on  to  the  Granny  at  Dessington.'  And  says  I  to  her, 
^They'm  gotten  the  sa'am  yoong  ma'an  to  write  'em  love-letters,' 
I "  says.  *  You  couldn't  tell  they  two  letters  apart,  but  for  the 
neams  on  'em.'  And  then  Mrs.  Lisbeth  she  says  to  me,  '  Some 
do  say  they  have  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  tell  the  old  la'adies 
apart,'  she  says.  '  But  I'm  anoother  way  o'  thinking  mysen,'  she 
says,  *  by  reason  of  this  Mrs.  Prichard's  white  head  o'  hair.'  And 
tlien  I  handed  all  the  letters  to  Lisbeth  for  Strides,  as  well  as  her 
own,  seeifng  ne'er  one  came  out  at  door  for  knocking,  and  brought 
yowern  on  with  Farmer  Costrell's."  Mr.  Barlow  had  been  spoken 
of  in  the  village  more  than  once  as  a  woundy  chatterbox. 

The  doctor  glanced  at  Granny  Marrable  to  see  how  she  had 
taken  the  reference  to  her  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Prichard,  but  was 
just  too  late  to  see  her  face.  She  had  turned  to  go  into  the  house, 
and  the  only  evidence  he  had  that  it  had  perturbed  her  at  all  was 
that  she  said  good-night  to  no  one.  He  felt  that  he  had  more 
than  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Lady  Gwendolen,  having  done  every- 
thing short  of  forcing  the  pace.  His  other  patient  was  no  doubt 
already  execrating  him  for  not  coming  to  time,  so  he  drove  off 
briskly;  at  least,  so  his  pony  flattered  himself.  Ideas  of  speed 
differ. 

The  horse  whose  quick  step  the  doctor  heard  overhauling  him, 
about  a  mile  on  his  road,  had  another  ideal,  evidently.  It  did  not 
concern  him;  so  he  ignored  it  until,  as  its  nearer  approach  caused 
him  to  edge  close  to  the  margin  of  the  narrow  road,  the  voice 
of  its  driver  shouted  to  him,  and  he  pulled  up  to  see  why.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Barlow,  the  shouter,  had  lighted  on  an  overlooked  let- 
ter for  him,  and  had  preferred  this  method  of  delivery. 

"  They're  asking  for  ye  ba'ack  at  t'  boose — ba'ack  to  Costrell's 
Varm  .  .  .  Noa,  noa,  doctor — 'tis  the  old  Granny,  not  the  yoong 
wench.    She's  gone  off  in  a  sowart  of  fayunt." 

Dr.  Nash  turned  his  pony's  head  without  a  word,  nodded  and 
started.  Mr.  Barlow  called  out,  as  Parthian  information^  «a  xsivcc^ 
particulars  as  he  thought  would  be  audiWc,  anA.  %v^  wiVv^  ^5«s«:«rih» 
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to  stand  an-*    lelivrr  at  every  cottnge  on  the  rout*?  stiHcrptible  to 

■'  She  waa  ooking  queer,"  said  the  doetor  lo  bimsetf.  stinm- 
lating  his  pony's  uoncept  o(  a  maxiniiim  velocity.  "But  I  never 
thought  of  this.  The  Devil  fly  away  with  the  AustraltsD  twint 
Why  (.'ouldn't  ahe  wait  six  weeka?" 

He  was  immensely  relieved  to  find  the  old  lady  sitting  up,  with 
her  gninddaughter  applying  vinegar  to  her  forehead.  She  waa 
dtBcountenancing  this  reineifv.  or  ativ  remedy.  88  needless,  in  an 
iiuconviucingly  weaS  ■uld  come   round   if  left   to 

herself.     She  rallied  it  of  the  doctor,  rather  »- 

wntiiii;  him  as  supei  ,  his  knowledge  of  the  caoK 

of  her  upset  made  h  .  she  probably  became  nmre 

of.     IK'  -iuggeeted.  al  j  or  three  drops  of  hartabom 

in  II  wineglaae  of  wa  ild  he  taken  at  her  won). 

While  she  came  ro  If  in  the  big  armchair,  will) 

her  eyca  shut  and  n  back  nu,  Haisic  the  grand- 

daugliter  told  her  tal<  3  as  ahe  had  se«n  it.     Heor- 

iuK  the  doctor's  sounds  iie  bail  diseontinuod  a  fiction 

of  re|)osie — not  admitted  as  tictmn,  however — to  come  down  and 
sec  what  on  earth  (iraniiy  and  he  had  been  talking  their  tongues 
off  for.  Granny  was  reading  her  letter  from  Dave  Wardle,  and 
just  the  moment  she  saw  her,  pave  a  cry  and  fell  back  in  her 
chair;  whereon  Xlaisie,  running  out.  told  ilr.  Barlow  to  catch  the 
doctor  and  send  him  back,  then  returned  to  her  grandmother.  She 
herself  did  not  seem  seriously  upset,  though  much  puzzled  and 
surprised. 

The  doctor  saw  something.     "Where's  the  letter?"  said  he. 

"  Here  on  the  baby,''  said  Mrs.  Maisie.  And  there  on  the  baby, 
enjoyinpr,  in  a  holy  sleep,  deep  draughts  of  imaginary  milk,  was 
Dave's  large  round-hand  epistle. 

The  doctor  glanced  at  it.  and  had  the  prof^cnce  of  mind  to 
say; — "  Ho! — letter  from  a  kid!  "  and  suppress  it.  "  Your  Granny 
wants  something."  said  he.  diverting  llrs,  Costrcll's  attention  from 
it.  The  old  lady  was  rallying  visibly.  She  was,  in  fact,  making 
an  heroic  struggle  against  a  sudden  overwhelming  shock. 

Recent  theories  of  a  double  consciousness— an  inner  self— that 
have  been  worked  hard  of  late  years  to  account  for  everything 
Psychology  is  at  a  loss  about,  might  he  appeale<l  to  to  throw  light 
on  the  changes  in  Granny  Jfarrable's  state  of  mind  in  this  past 
hour.  Although  to  all  appearance  the  whole  of  Dr.  Nash's  efforts 
to  put  it  on  the  track  had  been  throwu  away,  some  of  the  forces 
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his  suggestions  had  set  in  motion  had  told  upon  it;  and»  just 
as  a  swift,  mysterious  impatience  in  the  few  clouds  of  a  blue  sky, 
and  a  muttered  omen  from  Heaven-knows-what  horizon,  precedes 
the  thunder-clap  that  makes  us  run  for  shelter,  so  this  underself 
of  hers  may  have  vibrated  in  response  to  the  strange  hints  he  had 
thrown  out,  and  become  susceptible  to  an  impression  from  Mr. 
Barlow's  reference  to  her  likeness  to  Mrs.  Prichard,  which  other- 
wise would  have  slipped  off  it  like  water  off  a  duck's  back.  We 
have  to  consider  how  in  those  happy  years  of  her  youth  this 
almost  indistinguishable  twinship  of  the  sisters  had  been  a  daily 
topic  with  all  their  near  surroundings.  To  hear  herself  spoken 
of  as  a  duplicate  again,  after  fifty  years,  carried  with  it  an  inex- 
plicable thrill.  Oh,  how  the  hours  came  trooping  back  from  those 
long- forgotten  days  of  old,  each  with  its  appeal  to  that  underself 
alone;  which  she,  the  old  PhoDbe  of  this  living  world,  suspected 
only  to  disallow!  How  she  might  have  let  the  memories  of  the 
old  mill  and  the  ever-running  wheels;  of  the  still  backwater  where 
she  failed  to  see  the  heron  she  could  even  now  hear  her  sister's 
sweet  voice  calling  to  her  to  come — come  quickly  to! — or  she 
would  miss  it;  of  that  dear  vanished  sister's  sweet  beauty  she 
could  dwell  upon,  forgetful  that  it  also  was  her  own, — how  she 
might  have  let  these  memories  run  riot  in  her  heart,  and  break 
it,  but  that  the  very  thing  that  provoked  them  was  also  their 
profanation — Mrs.  Prichard  at  Strides  Cottage!  Who  or  what 
was  Mrs.  Prichard?  A  poor  old  cra^rpate,  a  victim  of  delu- 
sions .  .  . 

Yes,  but  whut  delusions?  That  was  the  question  her  inner  self 
could  not  ignore,  however  much  her  living  mind  might  cancel  it 
She  could  run  for  shelter  from  it,  but  the  storm  would  come.  She 
flinched  from  hearing  another  word  of  Mr.  Barlow's  woundy  chat- 
ter, and  fled  into  the  house,  actually  bearing  in  her  hand  the  light- 
ning-flash whose  thunder-clap  was  in  a  moment  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  her  souT. 

It  came  with  a  terrible  suddenness  when  she  read  Dave's  large, 
roundhand  script.  **  My  dear  Oraney  Marobone — Me  and  Dolly 
are  so  Glad  because  Gweng  has  been  here  To  say  Mrs.  Picture  is 
reely  Your  Cistern."  This  is  as  written  first.  Old  PbcBbe  deci- 
phered the  corrections  without  illumination;  sheltered,  perhaps, 
by  some  bias  of  her  inner  soul  to  an  idea  that  Mrs.  Prichard  was 
a  second  wife  of  her  convict  brother-in-law — a  sort  of  washed-out 
sister-in-law.  The  child  might  have  cooked  it  up  out  of  that.  It 
would  explain  many  things. 

Then  came  the  thunderclap.    ''  Gweng  says  Bad  people  told  you 
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bofe  Lies  heaps  longer  ago  than  Jolly's  birfday,  bo  you  bofe  ibort 
you  was  dead  and  burit^.''  Straight  to  the  heart  of  the  subject, 
as  perhaps  none  but  a  ehild  could  have  phrased  it.  Grnniiy  Mai- 
Table's  sight  grew  dim  as  she  read: — "  (Jweng  says  you  will  1* 
glad,  not  sory."  Then  she  felt  quite  sick,  and  heard  her  grnod- 
daughter  coming  downstairs.  How  to  tell  her  nothing  of  all  this, 
how  to  pretend  nothing  wa^  happening — that  was  what  had  to  bt 
done!  But  the  world  vanished  as  she  fell  back  in  her  chair  beside 
the  cradl*.. 


"  Yes,  Cranny  dear, 
tor's  got  the  letter.  Dr 
You  sit  utiHl  I  must 
her,  doctor?" 

"  Get  me  nothing,  M 
And  it  really  seemed 
amazingly  sudden.     " 
£■  firmly.     "I  abouk 


.  The  letter?— oh.  the  doc- 
.  .  .  Never  mind  the  letter! 
hing.     What  shall  I  get  for 


be  ail  right  directly.  .  .  ." 

d.     Indeed,  her  revival  was 

it  I  should  tike."  aaid  she. 

lir.     la  not  John  come  in  I" 

John  was  Mr.  Coatrell,  h^.  „.  .  ..i-law^the  farmer. 

"  I  lliiuk  I  just  heiird  him,  outside,"  Maisie  had  heard  him 
drive  up  to  th,'  door,  n  familiar  sound. 

■■Tlicu   1ft  hiui  drive  nic  over  to  Iho  Collage." 
"Yes."  soil!  the  doctor,  wiili  emphiisi^.     "Good  idea!"     And 
Maisie  left  the  room  to  speak  to  her  husband. 

Then  old  Phoclie,  on  her  ft'ct  imw,  aiul  speaking  clearly,  with 
a  strange  ring  of  dclerniination  in  her  voice,  said  to  him: — "  Hate 
you  the  yoimg  child's  IctterT'    He  drew  it  from  his  pocket.    "  H 


what  that  letter  sa. 

s  is  t 

rue.  thi 

,  is  my 

si.ster  Mais 

e,  risen  from 

thcf. 

rave." 

IK 

niarvelle.1  at  her  st 

ri'ngth. 

There 

was  no  need  for  reserve; 

he  CO 

nld  speak  ]>k 

nly  . 

m:     ■'  The  letter  is   all   true,   Mrs.   Ifar- 

rnble 

■'  said  he.     •'  Ifrs.  1 

richard 

is  vou 

sister  Mai 

ie.  but  she  is 

not  r 

sen  from  the 

gnivc 

She  i 

ill.  and  probably  knows  by  now 

wliat 

,vou  know,  hu 

for 

11  the 

h.K'k    si 

e  has  had. 

he  may  have 

years 

of  life  before 

her. 

Yon  ea 

mot  do 

better  thai 

go  to  her  at 

once. 

An.!  renu'iul 

T  tlia 

t  sill.  « 

U  tLt^ed 

all  your  strength  to  help 

her. 

For  she  is  u< 

t  strong,  like 

.vou." 

The  old  face  n.-hi 

cd  fr 

mi  its  1 

'nsiou. 

nnd  a  glean 

of  happiness 

was  ] 

I  the  life  of  it 

But 

she  onl 

■  said  r- 

-"ilnisie": 

said  it  twiee. 

as  fo 

r  the  pleasure 

in  th 

name. 

Thcn 

he  held  on 

her  hand,  to 

take 

the  letter  froti 

1  the 

doctor. 

He  handed  it  fo  1 

r  have 

leen  ti- 

ling  fibs.  M 

ra.  Marrable." 

said 

te,  "or  using 

them 

which 

is  the 

«amc  thing. 

in  trying  to 
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tell  you  this.  You  will  forgive  that,  I  know?"  She  nodded  as- 
sent. '^  Shall  I  tell  you  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to 
me?" 

'^  Please ! ''    She  seemed  well  ahle  to  understand. 

"  Her  hushand  was  a  damnable  scoundrel.  .  .  ." 

"  He  was." 

**.  .  .  And  for  some  motive  we  can  throw  no  light  on,  wrote  two 
letters,  one  a  forgery  with  your  father's  signature — a  letter  to  his 
wife — saying  that  you,  with  your  own  husband  and  her  child  were 
drowned  at  sea.  The  other  to  yourself,  telling  you  that  she  was 
dead  in  Australia." 

The  blank  horror  on  old  PhoBbe's  face  remained  in  the  doctor's 
memory,  long  after  that.  She  just  found  voice  to  say: — "  God  help 
us  all  I "  But  there  was  no  sign  of  another  collapse,  though  be 
was  watching  for  it. 

He  continued: — '^  He  must  have  had  some  means  of  suppressing 
your  letters  to  one  another,  to  be  safe  in  this  deception.  .  .  ." 

**  He  was  the  postmaster." 

'^  Oh — was  that  it?  Mrs.  Costrell  is  coming  back,  and  I  shall 
have  to  stop.  ...  But  I  must  just  tell  you  this.  The  whole  story 
has  come  out  through  Lady  Gwendolen  Rivers,  who  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  your  sister."  Old  Phcebe  gave  a  visible  start  at  this 
first  mention  of  Mrs.  Prichard's  relationship  as  a  certainty.  It 
was  like  the  bather's  gasp  when  the  cold  water  comes  level  with 
his  heart.  ^^  Lady  Gwendolen  seems  to  have  taken  charge  of  the 
old  lady's  writing-desk  in  London,  and  his  lordship,  her  father,  it 
appears,  opened  and  read  them,  having  his  suspicions.  .  .  ." 

^*  Oh,  but  his  lordship  had  the  right.  .  .  ." 

'*  Surely !  No  one  would  question  his  lordship's  actions.  .  .  . 
Here  comes  your  granddaughter  back.  1  must  stop.  But  that  is 
really  the  whole."  Mrs.  Costrell  came  back  to  say  that  John  was 
mending  a  buckle  in  the  harness,  but  would  be  ready  to  drive 
Granny  in  a  few  minutes.  How  much  better  Granny  was  looking! 
What  was  it,  doctor?    It  wasn't  like  Granny. 

"  Stomach,  probably,"  said  the  doctor,  resorting  to  a  time- 
honoured  subterfuge.  **  I'll  send  her  something  to  take  directly 
after  meals." 

"  No,  Maisie,"  said  the  old  lady,  somewhat  to  the  doctor's  sur- 
prise. "  You  shall  not  be  told  any  stories,  with  my  consent  I've 
had  a  piece  of  news — a  blessed  piece  of  news  as  ever  came  to  an 
old  woman ! — and  it  gave  me  a  jump.  But  I  shan't  tell  ye  a  word 
of  it  yet  a  while.  Ye  may  just  be  busy  over  guessing  vrbaX  Vv  \^ 
till  I  come  back."    The  doctor  was  obViged  Xo  coiAft8A  Vi  \»sm^&. 
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that  this  WHS  a  noiiiierful  stroki^  of  poli(.-y  on  the  old  Udj*s  put 
aod  resolved  to  hack  it  up  through  thick  nud  thin. 

But  although  the  young  wife's  good -huiuou red  face  shMnd 
evcr>-  sign  of  rebellion  against  hor  arfaitmry  eadusioa  from  tba 
cnjojnioiit  gf  this  lujstery,  her  protest  had  lo  stand  orer.  fvt 
baby  miked  up  suddenly  in  a  atonn  of  rage,  and  callni  Uvnrut 
and  Earth  to  witness  the  grievous  injury  and  negteet  of  his  famil; 
in  niit  being  ready  with  a  prompt  bottle.  The  doctor  faurrird 
away  tu  that  patient,  <>nil  what  anrt  of  reception  lie  got  the  stutj 
can  only  imagine.    It  ,  was  not  urgent 

The  last  he  saw  th<  my  Marrablo  ms  her  back, 

almost  as  upright  at  oung  farmer's  beside  ber  at 

thirty,  just  starting  c.  -aey  that  was  to  and  ia  soeb 

an  amazing  interview  for  n  moment  was  bow  fat 

would  like  to  be  thor  tconsidoration  made  bin  aij 

to  himself:— "Weil,  ;  • 


CHAPTER  XVII 

HOW  LAnV  ANCKSTKR  rVI.LEIl  I  IN  I.AIIY  TllllHKNS.  WHO  WAS  KFEPISC 
HKR  UrMlM.  [II  T  SIIK  SAW  TIIK  HART.  A  VI'l-^^K  AMI  TICKUSU  IS- 
TKRVIKW.  MMRHK  AMI  KATHl.KKN  TVRAWl.tV.  so  NKED  FOR  HCM- 
Bli:  BKTWKKN  Ij-  TUK  CUlNTESs's  (iRi'lNFis  KilK  OPPOSI.Sfi  THE 
MARItlAIIK.  now  A1>lilAN.  WITH  KVKS  [S  HIS  lltAH,  WOULD  HAVE 
BKF.N  MUST  .WI'Kl'TAIILK.  HIT  HOW  AIHIl'T  JEPIITHa's  DALCHTEb) 
OIUHT  WK,  TEIOICH.  TO  MKIIDNK  IlKTWEKS  VOfNC  LOYCRsi  AS 
AWKWAH1I  Triru-.  H"W  HIiMEci  DIO.VT  KKKL.  ABDIT  BIS  EX-Jl'LIElI 
HOW  COUNTY  I'AHIS  MIUMT  ElAVE  WASHKn,  AM)  ROSALINE  UICHT 
HAVE  MAHHIKH  A  l-'U'lUR  I'HEACHER.  THE  SAME  LIPS.  THE 
COCNTESs's  dUKAOK.  A  CO-IU  S11AKK  ANn  NO  FLINCHING.  CHRIS- 
TLW-NAMIM;  IMIKK  TlTEI.UiK.  HOW  SIR  HAMILTON  INDULGED  EV 
A  FLRESIIIE  REVERIE  OVER  HIS  PAST.  ANn  IHS  SON  AND  PAICHTER 
CAJIK  BA(K.  fll'W  MISS  SCATCHERF)  IIAFl  UEEN  SF,EN  BV  BOTH.  A 
FLASH  OK  KVESFi:HT,  ANII  HmI'E.      HiiW  THE  SQUIRE  TOOK  THE  NEST 

opi'ORTiMTY  THAT  kvkmm;.     (.unn's  namk  not  daniel.     wH.tT 
AN  ima(;e  ok  the  countess  said  to  adhian 

Sin  Hamilton  Torkens  i.s  at  homo,  bpoauso  when  a  messenger 
rode  from  the  Towers  in  the  moriiinj:  with  a  note  from  the 
Countess  to  say  thut  her  Unlyship  wa<  driving  over  to  Poyiiders 
in  the  afternoon,  and  could  manage  a  previous  visit  at  Pensham  by 
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coining  an  hour  earlier,  his  wife  instructed  him  that  it  would  never 
do  for  him  to  be  absent,  seeing  that  there  was  no  knowing  how 
indisposed  she  herself  might  be.  There  never  is,  with  nerve  cases, 
and  she  was  a  nerve  case.  So  Sir  Hamilton  really  must  arrange 
to  stay  at  home  just  this  one  afternoon,  that  Lady  Ancester's  visit 
should  not  be  absolutely  sterile.  If  the  nerve  case's  plight  and 
Sir  Hamilton's  isolation  were  eonmiunicated  to  her  on  her  arrival, 
she  could  choose  for  herself  whether  to  come  in  or  go  on  to  Poyn- 
ders.  She  chose  to  come  in  and  interview  Sir  Hamilton.  So 
consider  that  the  lady  of  the  house  is  indisposed,  and  is  keeping 
her  room,  and  that  the  blind  man  and  his  sister,  and  Achilles, 
have  gone  to  visit  a  neighbour. 

The  Countess  was  acting  on  her  resolution  made  in  the  train 
to  be  a  free  lance.  She  had  been  scheming  an  interview  with 
Adrian's  father  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  lovers,  if  possible; 
and  now  she  had  caught  at  the  opportunity  afforded  by  her  daugh- 
ter's absence  at  Chorlton.  .Hers  was  a  resolution  that  deserved 
the  name,  in  view  of  its  special  object — the  organizing  and  con- 
duct of  what  might  be  a  most  embarrassing  negotiation,  or  effort 
of  diplomacy. 

These  two,  three  decades  back,  had  behaved  when  they  met  like 
lovers  on  the  stage  who  are  carried  away  by  their  parts  and  forget 
the  audience.  Unless  indeed  they  had  an  audience,  in  which  case 
they  had  to  wait,  and  did  it  with  a  parade  of  indifference  which 
deceived  no  one. 

And  now!  Here  was  the  gentleman  making  believe  that  the 
lady  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  seeing  his  amiable  wife, 
who  was,  after  all,  only  the  Miss  Abercrombie  he  married  at  about 
the  same  time  that  she  herself  became  a  Countess.  And  here 
was  she  adding  to  an  insincere  acceptance  of  the  position  of  chief 
mourner  a  groundless  pretext  that  the  two  or  three  decades  were 
four  or  five — or  anything  you  please  outside  King  Memory's 
Statutes  of  Limitations! — and  those  endearments  too  long  ago 
to  count  And  that  the  nerve  case  upstairs,  if  you  please,  had  no 
existence  for  her  ladyship  as  the  Miss  Abercrombie  she  heard 
Hamilton  was  engaged  to  marry,  and  felt  rather  curious  about 
at  the  time,  but  was  a  most  interesting  individuality,  saturated 
with  public  spirit,  whose  enthusiasm  about  the  Abolition  of  Slav- 
ery had  stirred  her  sympathetic  soul  to  the  quick. 

Endless  speculation  is  possible  over  the  feelings  of  a  man  and 
woman  so  related,  coming  together  under  such  changed  circum- 
stances, without  the  lubricant  to  easy  intercourse  oi  \)^  vkshk^^a 
of  others.    The  Countess  would  not  have  faced  X>Qfc  v*^'^^  ^^**^" 
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barnissments,  but  would  hare  dririm  on  to  her  coomn'a  boi 
Poyriilers,  if  she  had  not  had  a  Bi>ccifie  purpose.     Aa  it  was.  it  ' 
the  very  thing  she  wauled,  anii  she  weloomed  it.     She   bai]  tlie 
stroiiper  position,  and  was  prepared  for  all  Pontitigencie«. 

Sir  Hamilton  had  very  few  demeanours  oi»en  to  him.  The  bi 
obvious  one  was  that  of  the  courteous  host,  flattered  to  reaeii* 
such  a  visitor  on  any  terms,  especially  proud  and  cordial  to  vitv 
of  llic  prospect  of  a  connection  between  the  families.  He  raaiB- 
tained  a  penitential  attit"d»*  iimlpr  the  depressing  shadow  of  llw 
ahseiR'e  of  hia  better  '?  ^rtainly  was  made  the  inMt 

of  by  both;  somewhat  ■  aerceptive  visitor  might  haw 

said,  if  one  had  been  The  ieremiade  orer  this  «w 

fortunnle  missdrentun  sted  fully  ten  minute?  before 

a  lull  enme;  for  the  gf  I  eatch  no  other  wind  in  his 

sails,  niid  had  to  let  <»'  a  move  at  all. 

Lady  Ancester  was  i  lose  time.     "  I  am  partKo- 

larly  sorry  not  to  see  '  she  said,  "  because  I  rewXtj 

wanted  to  hare  a  ser  ler.  .  .  .    Yes,  about  the  bar 

and  girl — your  boy  ai..  curious  eonsciotisnesa  nlmoa 

made  her  wiiu-e.  Think  how  easily  cither  of  the  young  lovers 
miglit  have  been  a  joinl  possession!  If  one.  then  both,  surely. 
minus  their  identities  and  the  status  quo?  It  was  like  sudden 
uncx|wcted  lemon  in  ii  tnailc  dish. 

The  worst  of  it  Wiis — nut  that  each  thoupht  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  moment;  thiit  wns  inevitrtblir— but  that  etieh  knew  the 
other's  thoiiRht.  TJic  Biimnet  fell  back  im  mere  self-subordination. 
Aiitomatifoll.v  nou-cxistent,  he  would  be  safe.  "  Same  thing- — same 
thing — Lady  Torreus  and  myself!  Comes  to  the  same  thing 
whether  you  say  it  to  nie  or  to  her.  Itepeat  every  word!  .  .  . 
Of  course — easier  to  talk  to  her!  I!ut  comes  to  the  same  thing." 
lie  abated  himself  to  a  pro-lielwcen,  and  was  entrenched. 

The  Countess  utfeeted  on  easy  lanpuor  to  say: — "I  really  don't 
feel  able  to  say  what  I  want  strnit-ht  off.  You  know  I  never 
used  to  be  able  " — she  laughetl  a  deprecatory  laugh — ''  in  the  old 
Clarges  Street  days.  Besides,  your  man  is  coming  in  and  out  with 
tea  and  things.    When  he's  done,  I'll  go  on.'" 

The  sudden  reference  to  the  time-when  of  that  old  passionate 
relation  contained  an  implication  that  it  was  not  unspeakable 
per  se — although  its  threat  had  been  that  it  would  do  its  worst  as 
a  cupboard -skeleton — but  only  owing  to  the  childish  silliness  of 
a  mere  calf- love,  a  reciprocal  misapprehension  soon  forgotten. 
Treated  with  contempt,  its  pretensions  to  skeletoiihood  fell 
through.    Moreover,  that  iwuding  tea  had  heliwd  to  a  pause;  show- 
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ing  the  speaker  to  be  quite  collected,  and  mistress  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  little  episode  had  put  the  Baronet  more  at  his  ease.  He 
thought  he  might  endeavour  to  contribute  to  general  lubrication 
on  the  same  lines.  By-the-by,  he  had  met  Maurice  Tyrawley  last 
week  in  London — ^just  back  from  India — ^been  away  much  longer 
than  our  men  usually — Lady  Ancester  would  remember  Maurice 
Tyrawley — man  with  a  slight  stammer — sister  ran  away  with  her 
father's  groom?  Her  ladyship  remembered  Maurice  very  well. 
And  was  that  really  true  about  Kathleen  Tyrawley!  Well — that 
was  interesting!  Was  she  alive?  Oh  dear  yes — ^living  in  Tavistock 
Square — fellah  made  money,  somehow.  That  was  very  interest- 
ing. If  the  Countess  had  Kathleen's  address,  she  would  try  to 
call  on  her,  some  time.  What  was  her  name!  Hopkins.  Oh — 
Hopkins!  She  felt  discouraged,  and  not  at  all  sure  she  should 
call  on  her,  any  time.  But  she  did  not  say  so.  An  entry  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins's  address  and  full  name  followed,  on  some  painfully  mi- 
nute ivory  tablets.  The  Countess  was  sure  to  find  the  place,  owing 
to  her  coachman's  phenomenal  bump  of  locality.  Was  Colonel 
Tyrawley  married?  .  .  .  Oh — Major  Tyrawley!  Yea,  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  had  some  rumpus  with  his  wife.    Etcetera,  etcetera. 

This  sort  of  thing  served  its  turn,  as  did  the  tea.  But  both 
became  things  of  the  past,  and  left  the  course  clear.  Provided 
always  that  the  servant  did  not  recrudesce !  **  Is  he  gone  t "  said 
the  Countess.    "  If  he  isn't,  I  can  wait" 

"  He  won't  come  back  now." 

'^  Very  well.  Then  I  can  go  on.  I  want  to  talk  about  our  girl 
and  boy.  ...  I  don't  think  there  need  be  any  nonsense  between 
Us,  Sir  Hamilton?" 

"About  our  boy  and  girl?  Why  should  there?"  B^t  not  to 
add : — "  Or  anything  else,"  on  the  whole ! 

'^  I  am  speaking  of  his  eyesight  only.  Please  understand  that 
I  should  not  oppose  my  daughter's  wishes  on  any  other  ground." 

"'  But  I  am  to  understand  that  you  do  oppose  them  ?  " 

The  Countess  held  back  her  answer  a  few  seconds,  to  take  a  last 
look  at  it  before  sending  it  to  press.  Then  she  said  decisively: — 
**  Tes.''  She  made  no  softening  reservation.  She  had  already 
said  why. 

He  considered  it  his  duty  to  soften  it  for  her.    ''  On  the  ground 
of  his  eyesight  .  .  .    This  is  a  sad  business.  ...    I  gather  that 
you  empower  me  to  repeat  to  my  wife  that  you  are — quite  natu- 
rally, I  admit — are  unreconciled.  .  .  .     Or,  at  least,  QnDA:^  ^^m^\^ 
reconciled  to " 
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^  Unreconciled.  I  won*t  make  any  pielenoes.  Sir  HamihoB.  I 
do  not  think  there  need  be  any  nonsense  between  os.  I  am  ^ 
girFs  mother,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  plain,  for  her  sake." 

"  My  wife  will  entirely  agree  with  yon." 

**  I  hope  so.  Bjit  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  shonld  have  an  opiMr 
tunity  of  speaking  freely  to  you.  This  is  the  first  I  have  had  I 
wish  you  to  know  without  disguise  exactly  how  this  marriage  d 
Gwen  and  your  Adrian — if  it  ever  comes  off — ^will  present  itadf 
to  me,  as  the  girl's  mother." 

Sir  Hamilton  inclined  his  head  slightly,  which  may  hm 
meant : — ''  I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  you  as  the  hoy's  father, 
and  his  mother's  proxy." 

"  As  the  girl's  mother,"  repeated  the  lady.  ''  I  shaU  continiie 
to  think,  as  I  think  now,  that  there  is  an  unreal  element  in  my 
daughter's  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  regard  for  your  son." 

''An  unreal  element!  Very  often  is,  in  young  ladies'  predilec- 
tions for  young  gentlemen." 

The  Countess  rushed  on  to  avoid  a  complex  abstract  subject 
with  pitfalls  galore.  "  Which  may  very  well  endanger  her  fu- 
ture. .  .  .  Well! — may  endanger  the  happiness  of  both.  ...  I 
don't  mean  that  she  isn't  in  love  with  him — ^whatever  the  word 
means,  and  sometimes  one  hardly  knows.  I  mean  now  that  she 
is  under  an  influence  which  may  last,  or  may  not,  but  v.L«ch  might 
never  have  existed  but  for  .  .  .  but  for  the  accident." 

"  My  wife  has  said  the  same  thing,  more  than  once."  Her 
ladyship  could  have  dispensed  with  this  constant  reference  to 
the  lato  Miss  Abercrombie.  She  felt  that  it  put  her  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

"  And  the  Earl  entirely  agrees  with  me,"  said  she.  For  why 
should  her  ladyship  not  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit?  "There 
is  something  I  want  to  say,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it.  But 
he  said  it  the  other  day,  and  I  felt  exactly  as  he  did.  He  said, 
as  near  as  I  recollect: — *  If  I  had  twenty  daughters  to  give  away, 
I  would  not  grudge  one  to  poor  Adrian,  if  I  thought  it  would  do 
something  to  make  up  for  the  wrong  I  have  done  him.  .  .  .'" 

Sir  Hamilton  interrupted  warmly.  "  No,  Lady  Ancester,  no! 
I  cannot  allow  that  to  be  said!  We  have  never  thought  of  it 
that  way.  We  do  not  think  of  it  that  way.  We  never  shall  think 
of  it  that  way.  It  was  an  accident,  pure  and  simple.  It  might 
have  happened  to  his  son,  on  my  bit  of  preserved  land.  AU  the 
owners  about  shoot  stray  dogs.'* 

"  But  if  it  had,  and  you  had  had  a  mad  daughter — because  Gwen 
ifl  a  mad  girl,  if  ever  there  was  one — who  got  a  Quixotic  idea  like 
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this  in  her  head,  you  would  have  felt  exactly  as  my  husband 
does." 

''  Should  I  ?  Well—I  suppose  I  should.  No,  I  don't  think  I 
should.  .  .  .    Well — at  least  .  .  .  !  ** 

"At  least,  what?" 

"  At  least,  if  I  had  supposed  that  .  .  .  that  Irene,  for  instance  " 
— Sir  Hamilton's  mind  required  a  tangible  reality  to  rest  upon — 
^  that  Irene  was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  some  man.  .  .  P 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  his  conclusion  ready. 

^  And  you  are  convinced  that  my  daughter  is  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  your  son?  Is  that  it?"  The  Countess  spoke  rather 
coldly,  and  Sir  Hamilton  felt  uncomfortable.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  thing  turns  on  that  Are  you  certain  that  you  have 
not  allowed  yourself  to  be  convinced  ?  " 

"  Allowed  myself — I'm  not  sure  I  understand." 

"  With  less  proof,  I  mean,  than  her  parents  have  a  right  to 
ask  for — less  than  you  would  have  asked  yourself  in  the  reverse 
case?" 

Sir  Hamilton  felt  more  uncomfortable.  He  ought  to  have  an- 
swered that  he  was  very  far  from  certain.  But  an  Englishman  is 
nothing  if  not  a  prevaricator;  he  calls  it  being  scrupulously  truth- 
ful.   "  I  have  no  right  to  catechize  Lady  Gwendolen,"  said  he. 

"  And  her  parents  have,  of  course.  I  see.  But  if  her  parents 
are  convinced — as  I  certainly  am  in  this  case,  and  I  think  my  hus- 
band is,  almost — that  there  is  an  unreal  element  on  Owen's  side, 
it  ought  to  ...  to  carry  weight  with  you." 

"  It  would  carry  weight.  It  does  carry  weight.  But  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  must  talk  to  Lady  Torrens  about  this."  He  appeared  very 
uncomfortable  indeed,  and  was  visibly  flushed.  But  that  may 
have  been  the  red  glow  of  a  dying  fire  in  the  half-light,  or  half- 
darkness,  striking  his  face  as  he  rested  his  elbow  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  while  its  hand  wandered  from  his  brow  to  his  chin,  express- 
ing irresolute  perplexity.  Until,  as  she  sat  silent,  as  though  satis- 
fied that  he  could  have  now  no  doubt  about  her  wishes,  he  spoke 
again,  abruptly.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  exactly  what  you  sup- 
pose to  be  the  case." 

She  addressed  herself  to  explicit  statement.  "  I  believe  Owen 
is  acting  under  an  unselfish  impulse,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  un- 
selfish impulses.  If  a  girl  is  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  her 
parents,  and  to  obvious  common  sense,  at  least  let  her  impulse  be 
a  selfish  one.  Let  her  act  entirely  for  her  own  sake.  Owen  made 
your  son's  acquaintance  under  peculiar  circumstancea — ^t^^xsAxvXk^ 
circumstances — and,  aa  I  know,  inatant\9  wl^  >iMX  ^D^^  «!|^>^^ 
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be  destroyed  and  that  the  blame  would  rat  with  her 
family.  .  .  .^ 

^  No,  L-Lady  Anoester  ^ — ^he  stumbled  somehow  over  tiie  name, 
for  no  apparent  reason — *^  I  deny  that.    I  protest  against  it.  .  •  .* 

^We  need  not  settle  that  point  Your  feeling  is  a  genenm 
one.  But  do  let  us  keep  to  Gwen  and  Adrian."  Her  ladydiip 
went  on  to  develop  her  view  of  the  case,  not  at  all  iUogieilly* 
Her  objection  to  the  marriage  turned  entirely  on  Adrian's  Uiiid- 
ness — had  not  a  particle  of  personal  feeling  in  it.  Oh' the  oontraiy, 
she  and  her  husband  saw  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  young 
man,  with  eyes  in  his  head,  would  have  met  with  a  most  affe^ 
tionate  welcome  as  a  son-in-law.  This  applied  especially  to  the 
Earl,  who,  of  course,  had  seen  more  of  Adrian  than  herself.  He 
had,  in  fact,  conceived  an  extraordinary  entichement  for  him;  so 
much  so  that  be  would  sooner,  for  bis  own  sake  purely,  that  tbe 
marriage  should  come  off,  as  tbe  blindness  would  affect  him  veiy 
little.  But  his  duty  to  bis  daughter  remained  exactly  the  same. 
If  there  was  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  Gwen  was  im- 
molating herself  as  a  sacrifice — something  was  implied  of  an 
analogy  in  tbe  case  of  Jepbtba's  daughter,  but  not  pressed  home 
owing  to  obvious  weak  i>oint8 — he  bad  no  choice,  and  she  had  no 
choice,  but  to  protect  tbe  victim  from  herself.  If  they  did  not 
do  so,  what  was  there  to  prevent  an  irrevocable  step  being  taken 
which  might  easily  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  for  both! 
"  You  must  see,"  said  Owen's  mother  very  earnestly,  "  that  if  my 
daughter  is  acting,  as  my  husband  and  I  suppose,  from  a  Quixotic 
desire  to  make  up  to  your  son  for  the  terrible  injury  we  have  done 
him  .  .  .  No  protests,  please!  ...  it  is  our  business  to  protect 
her  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  rashness — to  stand  betwe^ 
her  and  a  possible  lifelong  unhappiness ! " 

"But  what,"  said  the  perplexed  Baronet,  "can  /do?"  A  rea- 
sonable question! 

"  If  you  can  do  nothing,  no  one  can.  The  Earl  and  myself  are 
so  handicapped  by  our  sense  of  the  fearful  injury  that  we  have 
— however  unintentionally — inflicted  on  your  son,  that  we  are 
really  tied  hand  and  foot.  But  you  can  at  least  place  the  case 
before  Adrian  as  I  have  placed  it  before  you,  and  I  appeal  to  you 
to  do  so.  I  am  sure  you  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  my  hus- 
band or  myself  to  say  the  same  thing  to  him." 

"But  to  what  end?  What  do  you  suppose  will  come  of  itf 
What  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  what  difference  will  it  make  ? " 

"  It  will  make  a  difference.  It  muM  make  a  difference,  if  your 
son  is  made  fully  aware — ^he  is  not,  now — of  the  motives  that  may 
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be  influencing  Owen/'  The  Countess  was  not  at  all  confident  of 
her  case,  in  respect  of  any  definite  change  it  would  produce  in 
the  bearing  of  Adrian  towards  his  fiancee,  and  still  less  of  any 
effect  such  change  would  produce  upon  that  headstrong  young 
lady,  if  once  she  suspected  its  cause.  But  she  had  confidence  in 
her  memories  of  the  rather  stupid  middle-aged  gentleman  of 
whom,  as  a  young  dragoon,  she  had  had  such  very  intimate  ex- 
perience. He  was  still  sensitively  honourable,  as  in  those  old  days 
— she  was  sure  of  that.  Unless,  indeed,  he  had  changed  very 
much  morally,  as  he  had  certainly  done  physically.  He  would 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  his  son  profiting  by  an  heroic  self-devotion 
of  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  was  no  more  to  blame  for  his  son's 
mishap  than  he  himself  would  have  been  in  the  counter-case  he 
had  supposed.  And  he  would  impress  her  view  of  the  position  on 
his  son.  It  would  have  no  visible  and  immediate  result  now,  but 
how  about  the  six  months  at  Vienna?  Might  it  not  be  utilised  to 
undermine  that  position  during  those  six  months  of  fascinating 
change?  She  pictured  to  herself  an  abatement  of  what  her  mind 
thought  of  as  **  the  heroics  "  in  the  first  six  weeks. 

At  least,  she  could  see,  at  this  moment,  that  she  had  gained 
her  immediate  end.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Baronet  was  visible  in 
all  that  can  show  uneasiness  in  a  not  very  expressive  exterior — 
restlessness  of  hand  and  lips,  and  the  fixed  brow  of  perplexity. 
"  Very  good — very  good !  "  he  was  saying,  "  I  will  talk  to  my  wife 
about  it.  Tou  may  depend  on  me  to  do  what  I  can.  Only — if  you 
are  mistaken  .  .  ." 

*' About  Owen?  If  I  am,  things  must  take  their  own  course. 
But  I  think  it  will  turn  out  that  I  am  right.  .  .  .  That  is  all, 
is  it  not?  I  am  truly  sorry  not  to  have  seen  Lady  Torrens.  I 
hope  she  will  be  better.  .  .  .  Oh  yes — it's  all  right  about  the  time. 
They  know  I  am  coming,  at  Poynders.  And  I  should  have  time 
to  dress  for  dinner,  anyhow.  Qood-bye  I "  Her  ladyship  held  out 
a  decisive  hand,  that  said : — "  Curtain." 

But  Sir  Hamilton  did  not  seem  so  sure  the  performance  was 
over.  ^  Half  a  minute  more,  L-Lady  Ancester,"  said  he ;  and  he 
again  half-stumbled  over  her  name.  ''  I  am  rather  slow  in  ex- 
pressing myself,  but  I  have  something  I  want  to  say." 

"  I  am  not  in  a  hurry.*' 

"  I  can  only  do  exactly  what  you  have  asked  me  to  do— place  the 
case  before  my  son  as  you  have  placed  it  before  me." 

''  I  have  not  asked  for  anything  else." 

"  Well,  then.  I  can  do  that,  after  I  have  talked  ovet  \t  ^>5Dk  Vcw% 
mother.    But  I  can't  ...  I  can't  undeitaVie  \o  \ivflufti^c%  NMaBkT 
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"Is  he  so  intractable?  .  .  .    However,  young  men  are!* 

**  I  did  not  mean  that.     I  ...  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  ttf 

it  .  .  :' 

"  Why  should  you  hesitate  to  say  what  you  were  going  to 
say?  .  .  .  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  what  it  was?"  For  k 
had  begun  to  anticipate  it  with  some  weakening  reservation.  ^I 
could  tell  you  exactly.  You  were  going  to  say,  was  it  right  to 
influence  young  people's  futures  and  so  on,  and  wasn't  it  taking  i 
great  responsibility,  and  so  on?    Now,  were  you  not?" 

"  I  had  some  such  thought." 

"  Exactly.    You  mean  you  thought  what  I  said  you  thought" 

**  And  you  think  me  mistaken  ? " 

"  Not  always.  In  the  present  case,  yes — if  you  consider  that  it 
would  be  influencing.  I  don't.  It  would  only  be  refraining  from 
keeping  silence  about — about  something  it  may  never  occur  to 
your  son  to  think  possible."  It  may  have  struck  her  hearer  that 
to  call  shouting  a  fact  on  the  house-tops  "  refraining  from  keep- 
ing silence"  about  it  was  straining  phraseology;  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  formulate  the  idea,  offhand.  It  was  easier  to  hold  his 
tongue.  The  Countess  might  have  done  better  to  hold  hers,  it 
this  point.  But  she  must  needs  be  discriminating,  to  show  how 
clear-sighted  she  was.  "  Of  course,  it  is  quite  a  different  thin^ 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  marriage.  That  is  certainly  taking  a  grsTe 
responsibility."  She  stopped  with  a  jerk,  for  she  caught  herself 
denouncing  the  veiy  course  of  action  which  well-meaning  friends 
had  adopted  successfully  in  the  case  of  herself  and  her  husband. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  jerk,  Sir  Hamilton  would  not  have  known 
the  comparison  that  was  passing  in  her  mind.  She  recovered  her- 
self to  continue : — "  Of  course,  trying  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
is  a  grave  responsibility,  but  mere  testing  of  the  strength  of  links 
that  bind  may  be  no  more  than  bare  prudence.  A  breaking  strain 
on  lovers'  vows  may  be  acknowledged  by  them  as  an  untold  bksa- 
ing  in  after-years."  Here  she  began  to  feel  she  was  not  improv- 
ing matters,  and  continued,  with  misgivings : — "  I  am  scarcely 
asking  you  to  do  even  that.  I  am  only  appealing  to  you  to  suggest 
to  your  son  a  fact  that  is  obvious  to  myself  and  my  husband,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
make  such  an  appeal  to  him  ourselves." 

"  Are  you  so  confident  of  the  grounds  of  your  suspicions  .  .  . 
about  .  .  .  about  the  motives  that  are  influencing  your  daugh- 
ter?" 

"  They  are  not  suspicions.  They  are  certainties.  At  leas^  I 
am  convinced — and  I  am  her  mother — that  her  chief  moti¥e  im 
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accepting  your  son  was  vitiated — ^jres,  vitiated! — by  a  mistaken 
zeal  for — suppose  we  call  it  poetical  justice.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
the  girl  does  not  fancy  herself  in  love."  She  laughed  a  maternal 
sort  of  laugh — the  laugh  that  seniority,  undeceived  by  life's  re- 
alities, laughs  at  the  crazy  dawn  of  passion  in  infatuated  chil- 
dren. **  Of  course  she  does.  But  knowing  what  I  do,  am  I  not 
right  to  make  an  attempt  at  least  to  protect  her  from  herself !  " 
She  lowered  her  voice  to  an  increase  of  earnestness,  as  though 
she  had  found  a  way  to  go  nearer  to  the  heart  of  her  subject. 
"Does  any  woman  know — can  any  woman  know — better  than  I 
do,  the  value  of  a  girPs  first  love? " 

It  was  a  daring  recognition  of  their  old  relation,  and  the  veil 
of  the  thin  pretence  that  it  could  be  successfully  ignored  had 
fallen  from  between  them. 

The  Baronet  was  a  Man  of  the  World.  ^  Women  do  not  take  these 
things  to  heart  as  men  do."  And  then,  the  moment  after,  was 
in  a  cold  perspiration  to  think  in  what  a  delicate  position  it  would 
have  landed  him.  Just  think! — with  the  Miss  Abercrombie  he 
had  married  cherishing  her  nervous  system  upstairs,  and  the  pend- 
ing reappearance  of  a  son  and  daughter  who  were  very  liable  to 
amusement  with  a  parent  whom  they  scarcely  took  seriously — for 
him  to  be  hinting  at  the  remains  of  an  undying  passion  for  this 
lady!  He  could  only  accept  her  estimate  of  girls  by  stammer- 
ing : — "  P-possibly !    Young  people — ^yes !  " 

But  his  embarrassment  and  hesitation  were  so  visible  that  the 
Countess  had  little  choice  between  flinching  or  charging  bravely 
up  to  the  gruns. 

She  chose  the  courageous  course,  influenced  perhaps  by  the 
thought  that  if  the  marriage  came  off,  there  would  be  a  long  per- 
spective of  reciprocal  consciousnesses  in  the  future  for  herself  and 
this  man,  who  had  an  unfortunate  knack  of  transparency.  Could 
not  she  nip  the  first  in  the  bud,  and  sterilise  the  rest?  It  was 
worth  the  attempt. 

'^Listen  to  me,  Hamilton,"  said  she;  and  she  was  perfectly  cool 
and  collected.  "  Did  I  not  say  to  you  that  there  need  be  no  non- 
sense between  u«f  .  .  .  How  funny  men  are!  Why  should  you 
jump  because  I  called  you  by  name?  Do  you  know  that  twice 
since  we  have  been  talking  here  you  have  all  but  called  me  the 
name  you  used  to  me  as  a  girl?  .  .  .  Yes — ^you  began  saying 
*  Lip,'  and  made  it  Lady  Ancester.  Please  say  it  all  another  time. 
I  shall  not  bite  you.  .  .  .  Look  here! — I  want  you  to 
help  me  to  laugh  at  the  mistake  we  made  when  we  were  youns 
folks;  not  to  look  solemn  at  it    We  wet^  t\^c\XQ>^«  *  *  %   X^^ 
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were  going  to  say,  *  Why! '  Well — I  don't  exactly  know.  Tonne 
folks  always  are."  The  fact  is.  the  Covtotess  was  beginning  U 
feel  comfortably  detached,  and  could  treat  the  subject  in  ■  bw 
and  eusy  manner. 

The  Baronet  could  not  bring  himself  to  allow  that  be  lud  nw 
been  ridiculous,  without  protest.  The  Man  within  him  roM  is 
rebeilinn  against  euch  an  admission.  He  felt  a  little  indigaaM 
at  her  unceremonious  pooh-poohing  of  their  earl;  infataati<B- 
He  would  have  accorded  it  respeclfid  obsequies  at  least.  But 
what  [iroteat  could  be  (  Id  not  lay  him  open  to  sus- 

picions of  that  undyini  appeared  to  him  absolutely 

impossible  to  say  anyth  r-     So  he  looked  as  dignified 

as  ho  could,  coneistentl;  :tad  the  room  was  half  dktk, 

because  he  knew  he  w 

His  uncomfortable  i  of  the  response  in  kind  hn 

ladyship  had  hoped  I  little  with  the  development 

of  her  detachment.  tetter  to  wind  up  the  inlet- 

view,  and  did  it  with  f  ^,  now,  Hamilton,  don't  (oft 

— beoiiuse  I  know  exactly  e  going  to  say.    Shake  ban^ 

upoii  it^a  gooil  shake,  you  Know: — aon't  threw  it  nwny!" 

How  very  different  arc  those  two  ways  of  offering  a  hand,  the 
tender  one  and  the  graspy  one.  The  Countess's  stopped  out  of 
its  glove  to  emphasize  tie  latter,  and  did  it  so  frankly  and  ef- 
fectually that  it  cleared  the  air,  in  which  the  smell  of  fire  had 
been  perceptible,  as  in  a  room  where  a  match  has  gone  out. 

He  had,  as  she  said,  twice  very  nearly  called  her  by  her  old 
familiar  name  of  (he  Homeo  and  Juliet  days.  Nevertheless,  when 
he  gave  her  his  hand,  saying: — "Perfectly  right — iierfectly  right. 
Lip!  That's  the  way  to  louk  at  it."'  he  threw  in  the  name  stiffly. 
It  was  under  tutelage,  not  spout aneousl.v  uttered.  Letting  it  come 
before  would  have  given  him  a  better  position.  But  then,  how  if 
she  had  disallowed  it?  There  was  no  end  to  the  ticklishncss  of 
their  relation. 

A  modus  rifendi  was,  however,  established.  She  could  reca- 
pitulate without  endangering  it.  "You  will  try  to  make  Adrian 
sec  Gwen's  motives  as  I  see  them.  It  is  q\iite  possible  that  it  will 
make  no  difference  in  the  end.  If  so,  we  must  bow  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence.  I  suppose.  But  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that 
he  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  dark.  As  I  dare  say  you  know. 
I  am  taking  Owen  to  Vienna  for  a  time.  If  they  are  both  of  a 
mind  at  the  end  of  that  time — well.  I  suppose  it  can't  he  helped! 
But  yon  must  not  be — I  see  you  are  not— surprised  at  my  view 
of  the  case.'' 
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Sir  Hamilton  assented  to  every  thing,  promised  everything,  saw 
the  lady  into  her  carriage,  and  returned,  uncomfortable,  to  review 
his  position  before  the  drawing-room  fire  in  solitude.  He  did  not 
go  upstairs  to  the  nerve  case.  He  would  let  his  visitor  die  down 
before  he  discharged  that  liability.  He  broke  a  large  coal,  and 
made  a  flare,  and  rang  the  bell  for  lights,  to  show  how  little  the 
late  interview  had  thrown  him  out  of  gear.  But  it  hcui  done  so. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lady  Ancester  was  well  over  fivc-and- 
forty,  and  that  he  himself  was  four  or  five  years  older,  and  that 
she  had  all  but  hinted  that  the  sight  of  him  would  have  disil- 
lusioned her  if  the  Earl  had  not — for  that  was  what  he  read  be- 
tween her  lines — she  had  left  something  indefinable  behind,  which 
he  was  pleased  to  condemn  as  sentimental  nonsense.  No  doubt 
it  was,  but  it  was  there,  for  all  that. 

Just  one  little  tender  squeeze  of  that  beautiful  hand,  instead  of 
that  candid,  overwhelming  wrestler's  grip  and  double-knock  hand- 
shake, would  have  been  so  delightful. 

He  caught  himself  thinking  more  of  his  handsome  visitor  and 
her  easy  self-mastery,  compared  with  his  own  awkwardness  and 
embarrassment,  than  of  her  errand  and  the  troublesome  task  she 
had  devolved  on  him  of  illuminating  his  son's  mind  about  the 
possible  self -sacrificial  motives  of  her  daughter.  His  thoughts 
would  wander  back  to  their  Romeo  and  Juliet  period,  and  make 
comparisons  between  this  now  of  worldly-wise  maturities  and 
the  days  when  he  would  have  been  the  glove  upon  that  hand,  that 
he  might  touch  that  cheek.  He  recalled  his  first  meeting  with  the 
fascinating  young  beauty  in  her  first  season,  at  a  moonlight  dance 
on  a  lawn  dangerously  flanked  with  lonely  sheltered  avenues  and 
whispering  trees;  and  the  soft  rose-laden  air  of  a  dawn  that  broke 
on  tired  musicians  and  unexhausted  dissipation,  and  his  headlong 
reckless  surrender  to  her  irresistible  intoxication;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  Juliet-like  acknowledgment  it  met  with.  He  would 
have  been  better  pleased,  with  the  world  as  it  was  now,  if  less 
of  that  Juliet  had  been  recognisable  in  this  mature  dame.  The 
thought  made  him  bite  his  lip.  He  exclaimed  against  his  recog^ni- 
tion  perforce,  and  compelled  himself  to  think  of  the  question  be- 
fore the  house. 

Yes — he  could  quite  understand  why  the  girl's  parents  should 
find  it  difficult  to  say  to  his  son : — "  We  know  that  Owen  is  giv- 
ing her  love  to  make  amends  for  a  wrong,  as  she  thinks,  done  by 
ourselves;  and  whatever  personal  sacrifice  we  should  be  glad  to 
make  as  compensation  for  it,  we  have  no  right  to  allow  our  daugh- 
ter to  imperil  her  happiness."    But  he  had  a  Viai:^  t^R.^^5iNAw«k^  ^ 
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Adrian's  U  ?  him  something  of  the  EsrI  him^lf  haviog  mooted 
this  Tiew  oi  he  subject  at  the  outset  of  ihe  en^^ment;  aiiil- 
hearini;  do  more  of  it,  had  supposed  the  point  to  be  dispoeed  ol 
Why  did  Lady  Ancestor  wish  to  impress  it  on  him  nowt 

Then  it  gradually  became  clearer,  as  he  thought  it  out.  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  form  conclusions  at  nnoeu  1^ 
Earl  had  no  doubt  expressed  a  suspicion  at  first.  But  bia  dau^- 
ter  would  never  have  confessed  her  motives  to  him.  What  more 
likely  than  that  her  mother  should  gradually  command  her  confi- 
dence, and  see  that  At  '  "  arrive  at  a  full  appreciation 
of  thetn  without  an  Ui  tenee  on  the  part  of  herself 
and  her  husband,  unl  essed  on  him  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  young  me                               i  father,  naturally. 

He   felt  perceptibly  Owen's  mother  should  take 

it  for  granted  that  he  she  did  about  the  injnsUee 

to  her  daughter  of  allc  ifice  herself  to  make  amends 

for  a  fault  of  her  pan  luestion  of  sensitive  honour, 

and  she  had  credited  ith  possessing  it.     At  least, 

he  hoped  so.     And  tl  Kitainly  not  a  clever  man, 

the  S<|iiire  of  Penshan.  nnc  ...^  .^.j  soul  of  fair  play.  His  di*i- 
sion  of  the  County  knew  both  facts.  Now,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  would  be  fairer  play  on  his  part  to  throw  his  influence  into 
the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  Countess,  and  protest  against  the  mar- 
riage unless  some  guarantee  could  be  found  that  there  was  no 
heroic  taint  in  the  bride's  motives.  In  this  he  was  consciously 
influenced  l.y  the  thought  that  /its  side  would  suffer  by  his  own 
action,  so  his  own  motives  were  tainteil.  A  ehivalrie  instinct,  un- 
balanced by  reasoning  power,  is  so  very  apt  to  decide — on  princi- 
ple— against  its  owner's  interests.  Behind  this  there  may  have 
been  a  saving  clause,  to  the  effect  that  the  young  people  might 
be  relied  on  to  pay  no  attention  to  their  seniors"  wishes,  or  any- 
thing else.  Gwen  was  on  her  way  to  twenty-one,  and  then  parental 
authority  would  espire.  Meanwhile  a  little  delay  would  do  no 
harm.  For  the  present,  he  could  only  rub  the  facts  into  his  son, 
and  leave  them  to  do  their  worst.  He  would  speak  to  him  at  the 
next  opportunity. 

Homo  came  Adrian  and  Irene,  and  filled  the  silence  of  the 
house  with  voices.  Something  was  afoot,  clearly;  something  not 
unpleasant,  to  judge  by  the  laugh  of  the  latter.  The  room-door, 
whose  hasp  never  bit  properly — causing  Adrian  to  i>erpetrate  an 
atrocious  joke  about  a  disappointed  Cleopatra — swung  wide  with 
an  unseen  cause,  which  was  revealed  by  a  soft  nose,  a  dog's,  in 
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contact  with  Sir  HamiUon's  hand.  He  acknowledged  Achilles, 
who  trotted  away  satisfied,  to  complete  an  examination  of  all  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house,  his  invariable  custom  after  an  outing. 
He  would  ratify  or  sanction  them,  and  drop  asleep  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

''Hay?  What's  all  that?  What's  all  the  rumpus?"  says  the 
Baronet,  outside  at  the  stair- top.  The  sounds  of  the  voices  are 
pleasant  and  welcome  to  him,  and  he  courts  their  banishment  of 
the  past  his  old  fiancee  had  dragged  from  its  sepulchre.  Bury  it 
again  and  forget  it!  ''What's  all  the  noise  about?  What's  all 
the  chatterboxing  ? "  For  the  good  gentleman  always  imputes  to 
his  offspring  a  volubility  and  a  plethora  of  language  far  in  excess 
of  any  meaning  it  conveys.  His  own  attitude,  he  implies,  is  one 
of  weighty  consideration  and  temperate  but  forcible  judgment. 

"What's  the  chatterboxing?"  says  the  beautiful  daughter,  who 
kisses  him  on  both  sides — and  she  and  her  skirts  and  her  voice 
fill  the  discreet  country-house  to  the  brim,  and  make  its  owner 
insignificant.  "What's  the  chatterboxing,  indeed?  Why, — it's 
good  news  for  a  silly  old  daddy!  That's  what  it  is.  Now  come 
in  and  I*II  sit  on  his  knee  and  tell  him."  And  by  the  time  Adrian 
has  felt  his  way  to  the  drawing-room,  the  good  news  has  been 
sprung  upon  his  father  by  a  Mocnad  who  has  dragged  off  her  head- 
gear— so  as  not  to  scratch — and  flung  it  on  the  sofa.  And  a  tide 
of  released  black  hair  has  burst  loose  about  him.  And — oh  dear! — 
how  that  garden  of  auld  lang  syne  has  vanished! 

It  behoves  a  Baronet  and  a  J.P.,  however,  to  bring  all  this  ex- 
citement down  to  the  level  of  mature  consideration.  "  Well — well 
— well — well !  "  says  he.  "  Now  let's  have  it  all  over  again.  Begin 
at  the  beginning.  You  and  your  brother  were  walking  up  Pratch- 
et's  Lane.    What  were  you  doing  in  Pratchet's  Lane?" 

"  Walking  up  it.  You  can  only  walk  up  it  or  down  it.  Very 
well.     We  were  just  by  the  big  holly-tree  .  .  ." 

"  Which  big  holly-tree  ?    One— thing— at— a  time !  " 

"  Don't  interrupt !  There  is  only  one  big  holly-tree.  Now  you 
know!  Well!  Ply  ran  on  in  front  because  he  caught  sight  of 
Miss  Scatcherd  .  .  ." 

"Easy — easy — easy!    Where  was  Miss  Scatcherd?" 

"In  front,  of  course!  Ply  dotes  on  Miss  Scatcherd,  although 
she's  forty-seven." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  '  of  course,' "  says  Adrian,  leaning  on 
his  father's  arm-chair.  "  Because  I  don't  dote  on  Miss  Scatcherd. 
Miss  Scatcherd  might  have  been  coming  up  behind.  In  which 
case,  if  I  had  been  Ply,  I  should  have  tmiv  on  Vu  it^tA.? 
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"Don't  be  spiteful!  However,  I  know  ehe's  bony,  Wefl-m 
I  to  get  on  witb  my  story,  or  not!  .  .  .  Very  goodl  When  did 
1  leave  offi    Oh— at  Miss  Scatt-herdl     Now.  papa  dear,  be  good. 

and  Hdii't  be  eolemn." 

"  Well — ^fire  away  I  " 

"  Iiidwd,  it  really  happened  juet  as  I  told  you:  as  we  were  go- 
ing tci  the  Rectory,  Ply  ran  on  in  front,  and  I  went  on  to  reacw 
Miss  Seatcherd,  because  she  doesn't  like  being  knoekcij  down  bj 
o  do^,  however  affectionate.  And  it  was  just  then  that  I  heani 
Adrian  speak.  .  .  ." 

"Did  I  speakl" 

"Pirhaps  I  ought  t"  I  heart]   Adrian  gasp.     Aud 

when  I  turned  round  was  rubbing  bis  eyes.     Be- 

cause he  bad  seen  Mis' 

"ITow  did   you  knc  erest   of  this  has  made  Sir 

Hamilton  lapse  bis  d  the  moment.     He  takes  ad' 

Vantage  of  a  pause,  (u  and  daugiit^r  beginniDg  to 

answer  both  at  once,  ling  for  the  other,  to  say: — 

"  Tbifi  would  be  the  i  te  second  timet     Something 

might   fome  of  this." 

'"  You  go  on !  "  sa.vs  Irene,  nodding  to  her  brother.  "  Say  what 
yon  said." 

Adrian  accepts  the  proloeutorship.  "  To  the  best  of  ray  recol- 
lection I  said: — '  Stop  Ply  kiioeking  Hiss  Seatcherd  down  again!' 
Because  ho  did  it  before,  you  know.  ...  Ob  yes,  entirely  from 
love,  no  doubt!  Then  1  heard  you  say: — '  How  do  you  know  it's 
ilisH  Seatcherd?'    And  I  told  you."' 

"Yes — yes — yes — yes!  But  how  did  you?  .  .  .  How  much  did 
you  see?"'    The  Haronet  is  exciUnl  and  roused. 

"Quite  as  niiicli  as  1  wished,  I  think  I  mentioned  that  I  did 
Tiol  dote  on  -Miss  Seatcherd."'  For.  the  moment  a  piece  of  per- 
versity is  possible,  tliis  young  ni.in  jumps  at  it. 

"  Oil.  Adrinn  lie.ir,  don't  be  paradoxical  and  capricious  when 
papa's  so  anxious.  Do  say  what  you  saw  1 '"  Thus  urged  by  his 
sister,  the  blind  man  descTihes  the  fwcurrence  from  his  point  of 
view,  carefully  and  CDnseienttousIy.  The  care  and  conscience  are 
chiefly  neeiied  to  limit  and  eircuniscril>e  a  sndilen  image  of  a  lady 
of  irreproachable  demeanour  besieged  by  an  unexpected  dog.  So 
sudden  that  it  merely  appeared  as  a  fact  in  space,  without  a  back- 
ground or  a  foc'.hold.  It  came  and  went  in  a  flash,  Adrian  said. 
leaving  him  far  more  puzzled  to  account  for  its  disappearance 
than    its   sudden    reasonless   intrusion   on   his   darkness. 

As  so.)n  as  the  narrative  ended,  perversity  set  in.     It  was  grati- 
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fying,  said  Adrian,  to  listen  while  Hope  told  flattering  tales,  but 
was  it  not  as  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against  rash  conclusions? 
Even  a  partial  restoration  of  eyesight  was  a  thing  to  look  for- 
ward to,  but  would  not  the  extent  of  the  benefits  it  conferred  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  own  limitations?  For  instance,  it 
might  enable  him  to  see  everything  in  a  mist,  without  outlines; 
or,  for  that  matter,  upside  down.  That,  howcA'er,  would  not  sig- 
nify, so  long  as  everything  else  was  upside  down.  Indeed,  who 
could  say  for  certain  that  anything  ever  was,  or  ever  had  been, 
right  side  up?  It  all  turned  on  which  side  *'up"  was,  and  on 
whether  there  was  a  wrong  side  at  all. 

**  All  nonsense !  "  said  Irene. 

*'  Shut  up,  'Ke,''  said  Adrian.  **  These  things  want  thinking 
out.  A  limited  vision  might  be  restricted  in  other  ways  than  by 
mere  stupid  opaque  fog,  and  bald,  insipid  position  in  Space.  Con- 
sider how  much  more  aggravating  it  would  be — from  the  point 
of  view  of  Providence — to  limit  the  vision  to  the  selection  of 
peculiar  objects  which  would  give  offence  to  the  Taste  or  Reli- 
gious Convictions  of  its  owner!  Suppose  that  Miss  Scatcherd's 
eyes,  for  instance,  could  only  distinguish  gentlemen  of  Unsound 
opinions,  and  couldn't  see  a  Curate  if  it  was  ever  so!  And, 
per  contra,  suppose  that  it  should  only  prove  possible  to  me  to 
receive  an  image  of  Miss  Scatcherd,  or  her  congeners  .  .  ." 

''Is  that  eels?"  said  Irene,  who  wasn't  listening,  but  getting 
out  writing-materials.  ''  You  may  go  on  talking,  but  don't  expect 
me  to  answer,  because  I  shan't.  I'm  going  to  write  to  Owen  all 
about  it.'' 

Her  brother  started,  and  became  suddenly  serious.  "  No,  He ! " 
he  exclaimed.  "  At  least,  not  yet.  I  don't  want  Owen  to  know 
anything  about  it.  Don't  let's  have  any  more  false  hopes  than 
we  can  help.  Ten  to  one  it's  only  a  flash  in  the  pan !  .  .  .  Don't 
cry  about  it,  ducky  darling!  If  it  was  real,  it  won't  stop  there, 
and  we  shall  have  something  worth  telling." 

So  Irene  did  not  write  her  letter. 

That  evening  the  Squire  was  very  silent,  saying  nothing  about 
the  long  conversation  he  had  had  with  Owen's  mother.  His  good 
lady  did  not  come  down  to  dinner,  and  if  she  asked  him  any  ques- 
tions about  it,  it  was  when  he  went  up  to  dress;  not  in  the  hear- 
ing of  his  son  or  daughter.  They  only  knew  that  their  mother 
had  not  seen  Lady  Ancester  when  she  called,  and  curiosity  about 
the  visitor  had  merged  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  M\»^  ^^Xi^ 
erd's  sudden  visibility. 


'■m 
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But  no  eooner  hud  Frcne — who  wss  the  ladies,  this  til 
parted  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  her  exccllont  mamma,  who  nujr 
been  very  ill.  for  anytliiiig  the  story  kiiows,  than  Sir 
told  the  pervading  attendant-in-ehief  to  look  alive  with  tlw  cnfr 
fee,  and  get  that  door  abut,  and  keep  it  eliut,  conveying  his  dMR 
for  utidisturbed  seeliipion.  Then  he  was  observed  by  his  son  te 
be  huiiitning  aud  hawing,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  oiiTselra 
whcii  asked  to  say  a  few  words  at  a  public  dinner.  This  wu 
Adriiin's  report  to  Irene  later. 

"  Iliid  a  visitor  to-i^  y  told  you — Lad;  Anc«Mer. 

Sorry  your  mother  wa  ing  her." 

"  I  know-     We  pasp"  away.     Raid  how-d'ye-do  in 

a  hurry.     What  had  1:  to  say  for  herself?"    Thus 

far   waa  mere  reoogn.  -assertion   of  the   Barooel't. 

as  against  female  tri'  lys  treated  any  topic  moot«d 

in  tho  presence  of  Wu  ire  froth,  and 

a  tnale  interest,  aa  th  rer  been  mentioned, 

as  the  opposite  sex  ha. 

"  We  had  some  talk.  w  she  was  coming!" 

"  Well— yes — after  a  tashion.  tiwen's  Ijut  letlt-r  said  we  rniRM 
expect  a  descent  from  her  mamma.  But  I  had  no  idea  she  was 
going  to  be  so  prompt." 

"She  sent  over  to  tell  us,  this  morning.  They  took  the  letter 
up  to  your  mother.  I  had  gone  over  to  the  Hanger,  to  prevenl 
Akers  cutting  down  a  tree.  Man's  a  fool!  I  rather  got  let  in 
for  seeing  her  ladyship.     Your  mother  arranged  it." 

"I  didn't  hear  of  it.     I  should  have  stopped.     So  would  'Re." 

"  Yes— it  rather  lot  nio  in  for  a  .  .  .  tele-a-iHe."  Why  did 
Sir  Hamilton  feel  that  this  expression  was  an  edged  tool,  that 
might  cut  his  fingers?     He  did. 

"  I  should  have  been  in  the  way." 

Another  time  this  might  have  procured  a  rebuke  for  levity.  Sir 
Hamilton  perceived  in  it  a  sti'pping-stonc  to  his  text.  "Perhaps 
you  might,"  he  said.  But  he  wavered,  lost  that  stone  should  not 
bear;  adding,  indecisively: — "  Well— we  had  some  talk!'" 

"  About  \ "  said  his  son.  llut  he  knew  i>erfeetly  well  what 
about. 

"  About  Gwcn  and  yourself.  That  conversation  of  yours  with 
tho  Earl.     You  remember  it^     You  told  me." 

"I  remember  it,  certainly.  He  was  perfectly  right — the  Earl, 
He's  tho  sort  of  man  that  is  right.  I  was  horribly  ashamed  of 
myself.     But  Gwen  set  me  up  in  my  own  conceit  again." 

His  father  persevered.    "  I  understood  his  view  to  be  that  Gwen 
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was   under  the   influence   of  .  .  .  was   influenced   by  ...  a   dis- 
torted view  ...  a  mistaken  imagination.  .  .  ." 

''  Not  a  doubt  of  it»  I  should  think.  My  amour  propre  keeps 
on  suggesting  to  me  that  Owen  may  be  of  sound  mind.  My 
strong  common  sense  replies  that  my  amour  propre  may  be 
blowed ! " 

'*  Adrian,  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  seriously.  What  did  you  sup- 
pose I  was  referring  to  ? " 

"  To  Gwen's  distorted  view  of  your  humble  servant — a  clear 
case  of  mistaken  imagination.  That,  however,  is  a  condition 
precedent  of  the  position.  Dan  Cupid  would  be  hard  up,  other- 
wise." 

"Dan  Who!" 

"The  little  Qod  of  Love  .  .  .  not  Daniel  Anybody  I  Wasn't 
that  what  the  Earl  meant?" 

"  Not  at  all !  I  was  referring  to  his  view  of  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  his 
daughter's  view  ...  of  the  accident  .  .  .  some  idea  of  her  mak- 
ing up  to  you  for  .  .  ."  No  wonder  he  hesitated.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  talk  to  his  son  about  it. 

Adrian  cleared  the  air  with  a  ringing  laugh.  ''I  knowl  What 
Owen  calls  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  I — her  daddy's  expression, 
I  believe."  Ue  settled  down  to  a  more  restrained  and  serious 
tone.  "  The  subject  has  not  been  mentioned,  since  Lord  An- 
cester's  first  conversation  with  me — in  the  consulship  of  Mrs. 
Bailey,  at  the  Towers — not  mentioned  by  anyone.  And  though 
the  thought  of  it  won't  accept  any  suggestions  towards  its  ex- 
tinction, from  myself,  I  don't  see  my  way  to  ...  to  making  it 
a  subject  of  general  conversation.  In  fact,  I  cannot  do  anything 
but  hold  my  tongue.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  me  to  say 
to  Owen : — *  Hence !  Begone !  I  forbid  you  to  sacrifice  yourself 
at  My  Shrine.'    Now,  would  you?" 

The  Squire  was  at  liberty  to  ignore  poetry.  He  took  no  notice 
of  the  question,  but  proceeded  to  his  second  head.  "  Lady  Ancester 
has  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject."  He  never  said  much  at  a 
time,  and  this  being  difficult  conversation,  his  part  of  it  came 
in  short  lengths. 

"To  the  effect  that  her  daughter  is  throwing  herself  away. 
Quite  right  I    It  is  so.    She  is  throwing  herself  away." 

"Lady  Ancester  expressed  no  opinion  to  that  effect.  She  con- 
aiders  that  Owen  is  not  acting  under  the  influence  of  .  .  •  under 
the  usual  motives.  That's  all  she  said.  Spoke  very  weU  of  you, 
my  boy  I — I  must  say  that" 

"But  .  .  .  t" 
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"  But  thought  Owen  ought  to  act  only  for  her  own  sake." 
"  Of  L'ourse  she  ou^ht.  Of  cniir!<e  she  uiight.  I  see  the  whot 
turn  oi]t.  Her  mother  considers,  quite  rightly,  that  Jephthi, 
Judge  cif  Israt'l,  ought  to  have  been  jolly  well  ashamed  of  himsdf. 
Perhapy  he  was.  But  thot's  neither  here  nor  there.  What  don 
Owen's  mainmj  thiiik  I  ought  to  do — ouglit  to  say— ought  la 
pretend '?  That's  what  it  comes  to.  Am  I  to  refuse  to  accompsn; 
Owen  to  tlie  altar  till  she  can  give  sureties  that  she  is  reall;  in 
love,  and  plead  the  highest  finnrtnn  principles  to  justify  my  em- 
duct?  Am  I  to  make  b  cannot,  cannot  love  a  woman 
unless  she  produces  ix  ifFection  based  solely  on  the 
desirability  of  my  inee  I  should  never  make  anyone 
believe  that.  Why — U  Jwen  bated  me  worae  than 
poison,  but  was  marrv  ^  moral  grounds  to  square 
accounts,  I  don't  th;  imbug  successfully,  to  that 
e  stent." 

"  Well,  my  dear  boj  to  confess  tliat  I  do  not  Me 

what  you  can  do.    I  i:  t  to  you  her  ladyahip'a  ocn- 

victioii,  and  tell  you  tL.  t  to  be — what  she  says  it  is. 

I  mean  that  she  speaks  beoousc  she  is  certain  Owen  is  under  the 
influence  of  this — i)f  this  Quixotic  motive.  I  can  only  tell  you 
so,  at  her  wish,  and — and  leave  it  to  you,  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
if  I  were  in  her  place.  1  should  oppose  the  marriage,  under  the 
circumstances." 

"Why  doesn't  slip  tackle  me  about  it  herself?" 
"  H'm^well-^h'm!    I  tliink  if  you  look  nt  it  from  her  point  of 
view  ,  .  .  from  her  point  of  view,  you'll  see  there  would  be  many 
ditbculties  .  .  .  many  difficulties.     Done  .vour  cigar^     1   suppose 
we  ought  to  go  and  pay  your  mother  a  visit." 

Yes — Adrian  saw  the  difficulties!  On  his  way  upstairs  a  vivid 
scene  passeil  thrnugli  his  he.id,  in  wliich  an  image  of  the  Countess 
addressed  him  thus: — "  "My  dear  Mr.  Torrens,  Owen  does  not 
really  love  you.  She  is  only  pretending,  because  she  considen 
her  famil.v  are  responsible  for  your  blindness.  All  her  assurances 
of  affection  for  you  are  untrustworthy — just  her  fibs!  She  could 
not  play  her  part  without  them.  1  appeal  to  you  as  on  honourable 
man  to  disbelieve  every  word  she  says,  and  to  respect  the  true 
instinct  of  a  maternal  parent.  No  one  grieves  more  sincerely 
than  I  do  for  your  great  misfortune,  or  is  more  contrite  than 
my  hu*;band  and  myself  because  it  was  our  keeper  that  shot  you, 
but  there  are  limits!  We  must  draw  the  line  at  our  daughter 
marrying  a  scribbler  with  his  eyes  out,  on  high  principles."  At 
this  point  the  image  may  be  said  to  have  got  the  bit  in  its  teeth. 
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for  it  added : — ^'  If  Gwen  squinted  and  had  a  wooden  leg,  noth- 
ing would  please  us  better.    But  ...   !  " 

How  did  the  growing  hope  of  a  revival  of  sight  bear  on  the  ques- 
;ion?  Well — ^both  ways  I  May  not  Owen's  pity  for  his  calamity 
lave  had  something  to  do  with  her  feelings  towards  him,  without 
my  motive  that  the  most  stodgy  prose  could  call  Quixotic  9 


CHAPTER  XVin 

k  DABBLER  IN  IHHORTALITT.  ALL  THEIR  LIVES  I  WILL  PHOEBB  KNOW 
HE?  STAT  TO  TELL  HER  THIS  18  ME.  THAT  POOR  OLD  PERSON.  HOW 
GWEN  MET  GRANNY  MARRABLE  ON  HER  WAY  HOME.  HER  DREAD 
OF  MORE  DISCLOSINGS,  AND  A  GREAT  REUEF.  MACTM  vntTVTE,  DR. 
NASH  I  GRANNY  MARRABLE's  FORTITUDE.  HOW  GWEN  NOTICED  THE 
LIKENESS  TOO,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME!  A  SHORT  CHAT  THE  COUNTESS 
HAD  HAD  WITH  SIR  HAMILTON.  HOW  SHE  WAS  UNFEELING  ABOUT  THB 
OLD  TWINS.  WHY  NOT  SETTLE  DOWN  AND  TALK  FT  OVER?  NO  AU- 
THENTICATED GHOST  APPEARS  TO  A  PERFECT  STRANGER.  A  DANIEL 
COME  TO  JUDGMENT.  SIR  SPENCER  DERRICK  AND  THE  OPENSHAWS. 
GWEN's  letter  to  her  father.  how  she  did  NOT  GO  TO  PEN- 
SHAM,   BUT  BACK  TO  STRIDES  COTTAGE 

When  G wen's  task  came  to  an  end,  she  had  to  think  of  herself. 
The  day  had  been  more  trying  even  than  her  worst  anticipations 
9f  it.  But  now  at  last  she  had  stormed  that  citadel  of  Impossible 
Belief  in  the  mind  of  both  mother  and  daughter,  and  nothing  she 
could  do  could  bring  them,  strained  and  distracted  by  the  in- 
credible revelation,  nearer  to  a  haven  of  repose.  She  had  spoken 
the  word:  the  rest  lay  with  the  powers  of  Nature.  Probably  she 
felt  what  far  different  circumstances  have  caused  many  of  us 
to  feel,  on  whom  the  unwelcome  task  has  devolved  of  bringing 
the  news  of  a  death.  How  consciously  helpless  we  were^was  it 
not  so? — whei&  the  tale  was  told,  and  we  had  to  leave  the  heart 
of  our  hearer  to  its  lonely  struggle  in  the  dark! 

This  that  Gwen  had  told  was  not  news  of  death,  but  news  of 
life;  nevertheless,  it  might  kill.  She  had  little  fear  for  the  daugh- 
ter or  the  sister;  much  for  this  new-found  object  of  her  affection 
irho  had  survived  so  many  troubles.  For  Gwen  had  to  acknow)- 
idge  that  **  old  Mrs.  Picture  "  had  acquired  a  my«lmo\i^^  %\x<s^% 
bold  upon  her — ^its  strangeness  lying  in  \ls  suAdexk  ^ie^i\cs^TQ^'oX« 
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She  could,  boveve r,  <)u  notbiug  now  tu  help  the  oh)  l^miwat-tosnl 
bark  into  siniwth  water,  that  would  not  be  done  m  wrll  or  b 
by  her  equally  storm-beaten  consort,  nhose  rigsii>e  ■*»<!  *P«n 
had  been  in  such  much  better  trim  than  beta  when  thw  gale  tUwk 
both  alike.  Gwen  felt,  too.  a  great  failb  that  the  ilauehlCT's  ^ 
would  be,  as  it  were,  the  beacoD  of  the  mother's  salvatiou;  ik 
pilot  lo  a  eheltered  haven  where  the  seas  would  be  at  real. 
hersi.'H  could  do  no  more. 

AftiT  the  old  ladj's  consciousness  returned,  it  was  labg  betmf 
she  simke,  and  Owen  h  aid  her  speech  might  be  t<at 

But  then— could  abe  I  Scarcely!    And  Kulh  Thnb, 

the  daughter,  aecmed  h  iting  beside  her  mother  on  d» 

bed,  htr  usually  rosy  y  white,  her  eyes  fixed  on  Ik 

old  f me  before  her  wi'  !emed  to  Gweu  one  of  wo 

even  more  than  love.  :lic  hour,  surely  I     For  hD  tbt 

tend'-rness  of  her  heai  md  that  wandered  careMiof^ 

about  the  mass  of  aih  pillow,  and  smoothed  it  Kmtj 

from  tiie  eyes  that  tu  ne  to  the  other  half  qucstiuD- 

iugly,  but  content  w  lie  mother  seemed  pbysicallj 

overwlielnn-d  by  the  Hliuck,  unil  ri'ady  to  accept  absolute  colliipsi'.  if 
not  indeed  incapalilp  of  movement.  She  made  no  attempt  to  sipe»k 
till  later. 

Diirinp  the  hour  or  half-hour  that  followed,  Gwen  and  Ruth 
Thrale  spoke  but  once  or  twice,  beneath  their  breath.  Neither 
could  have  said  why.  Who  can  say  why  the  dwellers  in  a  house 
where  Death  is  pending  speak  in  undertones!  Not  from  fear  of 
disturbance  to  the  dyin^'  uian.  whose  si);ht  and  hearing  are  waning 
fast.  This  w:is  a  silence  of  a  like  sort,  though  it  was  rather  resur 
rec'tion  than  ilcatli  that  inipowd  it. 

The  great  cloek  in  the  kitchen,  which  had  struck  twelve  when 
Gwen  was  showing  the  forped  letter  to  Widow  Thrale,  had  fol- 
lowed on  to  one  and  two.  nnnotiecd.  And  now,  when  it  struck 
three,  she  doul.te<l  it,  and  l.ioked  at  her  watch.  "Yes,"  said  she, 
bewildered.  "  It's  right !  It's  actuall.v  three  o'clock.  I  must  go. 
I  wish  I  could  stay."  She  stoopi-d  over  the  old  face  on  the  pillow, 
and  kissed  it  lovingly.  "You  know,  dear,  what  has  happened. 
Phcebe  is  coming — your  sister  Phtebe."  She  had  a  strange  feeling. 
as  she  said  this,  of  dabbling  in  immortality — of  tampering  with 
the  grave. 

Then  old  Mnir^ie  spoke  for  the  tirst  time;  slowly,  but  clearh 
enough,  though  softly.  "T  think — I  know — what  has  happened. 
.  .  .  .1?/  our  MvL'st  .  .  .  Itut  Plwk>  will  come.  My  Ruth  will 
fetch  her.     Will  you   not,  dear!" 
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"  Mother  will  come,  very  soon." 

"  That  is  it.  She  is  mother — ^my  Ruth's  mother !  .  .  .  But  I 
am  your  mother,  too,  dear ! " 

"  Indeed  yes — my   mother — my   mother — ^my  mother  I  " 

'^  I  kissed  you  in  your  crih,  asleep,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  go 
and  leave  you.  I  went  away  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  little  red 
bag  that  was  my  mother's — Phoebe's  and  mine !  I  was  not  ashamed 
to  go,  for  the  love  of  your  father,  on  the  cruel  seal  Fifty  years 
agonc,  my  darling !  "  Gwen  saw  that  she  was  speaking  of  her  hus- 
band, and  her  heart  stirred  with  anger  that  such  undying  love 
should  still  be  his,  the  miscreant's,  the  cause  of  all. .  She  afterwards 
thought  that  old  Maisie's  mind  had  somehow  refused  to  receive  the 
story  of  the  forgery.  Could  she,  else,  have  spoken  thus,  and  gone 
on,  as  she  did,  to  say  to  Gwen: — "  Come  here,  my  dear!  God  bless 
you !  "  ?  She  held  her  hand,  pressing  it  close  to  her.  ''  I  want  to 
say  to  you  what  it  is  that  is  fretting  me.  Will  ;Ph(Bbe  know  me, 
for  the  girl  that  went  away  ?    Oh,  see  how  I  am  changed ! '' 

The  last  thing  Gwen  had  expected  was  that  the  old  woman  should 
master  the  facts.  It  made  her  hesitate  to  accept  this  seeming  ability 
to  look  them  in  the  face  as  genuine.  It  would  break  down,  she  was 
convinced,  and  the  coming  of  a  working  recognition  of  them  would 
be  a  slow  affair.  But  she  could  not  say  so.  She  could  only  make 
believe.  "  Why  should  she  not  know  you  I "  she  said.  "  She  has 
changod,  herself." 

"  When  will  she  come  ? "  said  old  Maisie  restlessly.  "  She  will 
come  when  you  are  gone.  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  could  stay,  to  tell 
her  that  this  is  me !  " 

"Do  you  think  she  will  doubt  it?  She  will  not,  when  she  hears 
you  talk  of  the — of  your  old  time.  I  am  sorry  I  must  go,  but  I 
must."  And  indeed  she  thought  so,  for  she  did  not  know  that  her 
own  mother  had  gone  away  from  the  Towers,  and  fancied  that  that 
good  lady  would  resent  her  desertion.  This  affair  had  lasted  longer 
than  her  anticipation  of  it. 

Then  old  Maisie  showed  how  partial  the  illumination  of  her 
mind  had  been.  "  Oh  yes,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  know.  You  have 
to  go,  of  course,  because  of  that  poor  old  person.  The  old  person 
you  told  me  of — whom  you  have  to  tell — to  tell  of  her  sister  she 
thought  dead — what  was  it?"  She  had  recovered  consciousness  so 
far  as  to  know  that  Phoebe  was  somehow  to  reappear  risen  from  the 
dead;  and  that  this  Kuth  whom  she  had  taken  so  much  to  heart 
was  somehow  entitled  to  call  her  mother;  but  what  that  how  was, 
and  why,  was  becoming  a  mystery  as  her  vigour  fell  away  and  an 
inevitable  reaction  began  to  tell  upon  her. 
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Gwc'ti  heard  it  in  Uie  dnzed  sound  of  her  voice;  and,  la  htf 
thougitit,  assent  was  best  to  whatever  the  dumfound«ted  miixl  dnft 
upon  most  readily.  "  Ycb,"  said  she,  "  I  must  go  and  tell  h«r.  3* 
must  know."  Then  she  beckoned  Widow  Tbrale  awnj  frun  Ik 
bedsidi'.  "  It  was  her  owii  sister  I  told  faet  of,"  saitj  she  in  n 
underinne.  "I  thought  she  would  see  quickest  that  wsj.  . . - 
Do  yo\i  quite  understand  ? "  A  quick  nod  ehowcd  that  her  beMir 
had  quite  understood.  Gweo  thanked  Heaven  that  »t  least  the  faid 
no  IsL'k  of  faculties  to  deal  vith  there.  "Listeal"  said  ^ 
"  You  must  get  her  fo  must  make  her  eat,  whrto 

she  Ukt^'s  it  or  no."     Sh'  tuth  herself  the  kindest  tll!^ 

was  tlic  immedialfi  im]  lee,  and  was  glad  to  find  ha 

so  alive  to  the  needs  of 

Two  voices  of  •vome  ?n  without.     One,  Elixab^ 

next-door;  the  otker,  si  lolmes  from  the  Towers.    So 

ranch  the  betterl     "I  em.  my  ladyt"  said  Widw 

Thralt>.     Owen  had  to  ent,  before  saying: — "  !>*— 

hut  they  must  not  tall  illage — ^Dot  yet  I     Oo  out  and 

tell  th(  m.     I  will  rema  other."    It  was  the  first  time 

Ruth  Thralc  had  had  the  tact  sue  nad  succec.lfd  in  km.winc  in 
theory  forced  roiiphly  upon  her  in  practice.  She  started,  but  re- 
covered herself  to  do  her  ladyship's  biddinp. 

The  utter  amazement  of  Kcziah  and  Elizabeth-nest-door,  as 
Gwcn  heard  il,  was  a  thiup  to  lie  remembered.  But  she  paid  little 
attention  to  it.  She  was  biddinp  farewell  to  old  Mrs.  Picture. 
The  last  speech  she  heard  from  her  seemed  to  be: — "  Tell  my  littk 
boy  and  Dully.  Say  I  will  come  back  to  them."  Then  she  ap- 
peared to  fall  asleep. 

"  You  must  pet  some  food  down  her  throat,  somehow,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  or  wc  shall  have  her  sinking  from  exhaustion.  You  will 
stop  to  help,  Koziah?  Stop  till  to-morrow.  1  will  look  in  at  the 
Lodpe  to  tell  your  husband.  I  must  pa  now.  Is  Tom  Ketterinfr 
there?"  Ciwen  felt  she  would  like  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
Ruth  Thrale,  but  a  slipht  recrudescence  of  the  Xormnn  Conquest 
came  in  the  way,  due  to  the  presence  of  Kcziah  and  Elizabeth -nest- 
door;  so  she  had  to  (rive  it  vp. 

Tom  Ketterinp  was  not  there,  but  was  reproducible  at  pleasure 
by  whistles,  evolved  from  some  apent  close  at  hand  and  willinp  to 
assist.  Tom  and  the  mare  appcannl  unchanged  by  their  long 
vigil,  and  showed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  its  coming  to  an  end. 
A  violent  shake  the  latter  indulged  in  was  a  mere  report  of  progress. 
and  Tom  only  touched  his  hat  as  a  convention  from  time  im- 
memorial.    There  was  not  a  trace  of  ironr  "  Home,  my 
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lady  ? ''  though  a  sarcastic  Jehu  might  have  seemed  to  be  expressing 
a  doubt  whether  her  ladyship  meant  ever  to  go  home  at  all. 

The  road  to  Costrell's  turned  off  Gwen's  line  of  route,  the  main 
road  to  the  Towers.  A  cart  was  just  coming  in  sights  at  the 
corner.  Farmer  Costrell's  cart,  driven  by  himself.  An  old  woman 
by  his  side — Granny  Marrable,  surely? 

Gwen  was  simply  frightened.  She  felt  absolutely  unfit  for 
another  high-tension  interview.  Her  head  might  give  way  and  she 
might  do  something  foolish.  But  it  was  impossible  to  turn  and 
run.  It  was,  however,  easy  enough  to  go  quickly  by,  with  ordinary 
salutations.  Still,  it  was  repugnant  to  her  to  do  so.  But,  then, 
what  else  could  she  do?    It  was  settled  for  her. 

Said  Granny  Marrable  to  her  grandson-in-law : — "'Tis  Gwen  o' 
th'  Towers,  John,  in  Tom  Kettering's  gig.  Bide  here  till  they 
come  up,  that  I  may  get  speech  of  her  ladyship." 

^Will  she  stand  still  on  th'  high  roo-ad,  to  talk  to  wet" 

''  She'll  never  pass  me  by  if  she  sees  me  wishful  to  speak  with 
her.     Her  ladyship  has  too  good  a  heart." 

"  Vairy  well,  Gra-anny."  John  Costrell  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
the  cart  and  gig  came  abreast 

Granny  Marrable  spoke  at  once.  Her  voice  was  firm,  but  her 
face  was  pale  and  hard  set.  '^  I  have  been  told  strange  news,  my 
lady,  but  it  must  be  true.    It  cannot  be  else." 

"  It  w  true.    Dr.  Nash  told  you." 

«  That  is  so.    Our  Dr.  Nash." 

*'  But  how  much  ?    Has  he  told  you  all  ?  " 

^  I  will  tell  your  ladyship."  The  old  woman's  firmness  and 
strength  were  marvellous  to  Gwen.  ''  He  has  told  me  that  my  sis- 
ter thai  was  dead  is  risen  from  the  gmye,  .  .  ." 

"  God's  my  life.  Granny,  what  will  ye  be  for  saying  next  to  her 
ladyship  ? "    John  Costrell  had  heard  none  of  the  story. 

"  It's  all  quite  right,  Mr.  Costrell,"  said  Gwen.  "  Granny  Mar- 
rable doesn't  mean  really  dead.  She  thought  her  dead — her  sis- 
ter. ...  Go  on.  Granny!  That  is  quite  right.  And  has  Dr. 
Nash  told  you  where  your  sister  is  now  ? " 

"  At  my  own  home  at  Chorlton,  my  lady.  And  I  am  on  my  way 
there  now,  and  will  see  her  once  more,  God  willing,  before  we  die." 

"  Go  to  her — go  to  her  I  The  sooner  the  better !  .  .  .  I  must 
tell  you  one  thing,  though.  She  is  not  strong — not  like  you  and 
your  daughter  Ruth.  But  you  will  see."  The  old  lady  began  with 
something  about  her  gratitude  to  Gwen  and  to  her  father,  but  Gwen 
cut  her  short.  What  did  that  matter,  now?  Then  «he  ^AKvvc^^Ast 
tiiat  old  Maisie  bad  been  told  everything,  and  ^aa  o\A^  \iSkfi»ss  Vs^» 


ot  the  two  sisters  of  each  othc 
called  **  evidence,"  what  would 
either  know  each  other,  or  not; 
dence "  to  hnni?  a  dozen  men 
rooted  belief  in  each  other's  de. 

Besides,  like  Dr.  Nash,  slie  li 
see — now  that  she  came  to  k»ol 
likeness  between  the  oM  twin  si 
not  seen  it  before? — for  instanci 
her  presence  at  the  door  of  Strid 
since.     She  dismissed  the  forjiretl 
relief  of  not  having  another  disck 
on  the  satisfaction  she  would  ht 
successful  outcome  had  ft)lK»wed  . 
ing  and  reading  it.     Altogether,  ht 
trampling  underfoot  the  recollect i 
eat  since  breakfast,  and  making  ii 
caused  by  the  almost  unlufarable  e 

On  arriving  at  the  Towers,  she 
her  solicitude  about  her  mother's 
been  thrown  away.    She  whispered 
for  fidgeting  about  other  iHH»ple. 
fied  when  he  said  that  interest  i 
investment  i)ossible  for  opulent  Al 

Well — she  was  better  off  now 
mornincr.  x« -^  ••     ' 
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presently  she  would  tell  the  whole  strange  story  to  Adrian,  and 
show  him  that  clever  forgery.  .  .  .  No! — thought  stopped  with 
a  cruel  jerk,  and  her  heart  said : — ''  Shall  I  ever  show  him  any- 
thing I     Never  I     Never  I  " 

''  You  went  to  Pensham,  mamma  ? "  said  Gwen  to  her  mother, 
the  next  day,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  came  for  quiet  talk. 

"  On  my  way  to  Poynders,"  said  the  Countess  yawnfully.  "  But 
it  was  unlucky.  Lady  'Borrens  was  keeping  her  room.  Some  sort 
of  nervous  attack.    I  didn't  get  any  particulars." 

Gwen  suspected  reticence.    "  You  didn't  see  her,  then  ?  ^ 

**  Oh  dear  no  I    How  should  1 9    She  was  in  bed,  I  believe.'' 

"  You  saw  somebody  f  " 

'^Only  Sir  Hamilton,  for  a  few  minutes.  He  doesn't  seem 
uneasy.     I  don't  suppose  it's  anything  serious." 

"  Did  you  see  'Re  ? " 

"  Miss  Torrens  and  her  brother  were  out  Didn't  come  back." 
Her  ladyship  here  perceived  that  reticence,  overdone,  would  excite 
suspicion,  and  provoke  exhaustive  inquiry.  "  I  had  a  short  chat 
with  Sir  Hamilton.  Who  gave  me  a  very  good  cup  of  tea."  The 
excellence  of  the  tea  was,  so  to  speak,  a  red  herring. 

Owen  refused  to  be  thrown  off  the  scent.  ''  He's  an  old  friend  of 
yours,  isn't  he?"  said  she  suggestively. 

^  Oh  dear  yes  I  Ages  ago.  He  told  me  about  some  people  I 
haven't  heard  of  for  years.  I  must  try  and  call  on  that  Mrs. 
What's-her-name.     Do  you  know  where  Tavistock  Square  is?" 

"  Of  course  I  do.     Everybody  does.     Who  is  it  lives  there  ? " 

The  Countess  had  consulted  the  undersized  tablets,  and  was  re- 
pocketing  them.  ^Mrs.  Enniscorthy  Hopkins,"  said  she,  in  the 
most  collateral  way  possible  to  humanity.  ^  You  wouldn't  know 
anything  about  her." 

^  This  tea  has  been  standing,"  said  Gwen.  She  refused  to  rise  to 
Mrs.  Enniscorthy  Hopkins,  whom  she  suspected  of  red-herringhood. 

The  Countess  was  compelled  to  be  less  collateral.  '^  She  was 
Kathleen  Tyrawley,"  said  she.  ^  But  I  quite  lost  sight  of  her. 
One  does." 

**  Was  she  interesting  ?  " 

"Ye-es.  .  .  .    N-no  .  .  .  not  very.    Pretty— of  that  sort!" 

"What  sort?" 

"Well — very  fond  of  horses." 

"  So  am  I— the  darlings ! " 

"  Yes — but  a  girl  may  be  very  fond  of  horses,  and  yet  not.  xeaxt^ 
a  .  .  .    Don't  put  milk  in — only  cream.  .  .  P 
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"  Slurry  a.  what!" 

"  Marry  her  ridiug-mastcr."  Her  ladyship  soften^  dumi  Ki* 
Tymu'tey's  groom  to  preeen (ability.  "  But  it  was  befurc  you  mn 
bom.  ihild.     However,  no  doubt  it  is  the  same,  in  principle" 

"  Hcpc  sol     Is  that  tea  right (" 

"  The  tesf  Oh  yes,  the  tea  .  .  .  will  do.  No,  I  only  h«  Sa 
Han}ilton.     The  son  aiid  daughter  were  away." 

"  Nuw.  mamniB.  that  is  bi-ukg  uukiiid.  aiid  you  know  it.  'Ih 
Bon  and  dau^terl '     Ab  if  they  were  people  1 " 

"  W.Il— and  what  ai 

"  Yim  know  perfecti'  lenn." 

As  the  Countess  d  discussion.    "We  won't  iM 

the  Biihject  up,  my  di  she  said,  in  a  manner  wi^ 

emhoiHud  moderation,  ig  diguity.    "You   know  m 

fceliii);^  on  the  matti  .  1  am  sure,  be  those  of  inj 

parent — of  any  tnolk  ind  I  may  mention  to  yo»— 

only,  pleaie  no  discui  Hamilton  enltre/jf  ahirtt  BtT 

views.    He  expressed  clearly  on  the  sultject  joalv 

day." 

"  Vuu  must  have  seen  him  for  mnre  thiin  a  few  minutes  to  got  K 
far  as  that."     This  wiis  a  shull  iu  tlic  iin-iiij's  powdor-magaiint'. 

The  Countess  had  to  aitopt  reiroecssive  strategy.  "  I  think,  mj 
dear."  she  said,  with  dignity  nt  a  maxiiiium,  "  that  I  have  made  it 
sufficiently  clear  that  I  do  not  wish  to  rediscuss  your  engagement, 
as  your  fnlher  persists  iu  calling  it.  We  must  retain  our  opinions. 
If  at  the  end  of  six  months— if— it  turns  out  that  1  am  eniirelr 
mistaken,  why,  then  you  and  your  falhcr  must  just  settle  it  your 
own  way.     Now  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing Owen's  visit  to  Strides  Cottage,  and  the  Countess's  to  Pen- 
sham.  AH  through  the  morning  of  that  day  her  young  ladj'ship 
had  been  feeling  the  effects  of  the  strain  of  the  previous  one,  fol- 
lowed by  a  night  of  despairing  sleeplessness  due  to  escitcment.  An 
afternoon  nap,  a  most  unusual  thing  with  her.  had  rallied  her  to 
the  point  of  sending  a  special  invitation  to  her  mother  to  join  her 
at  tea  in  her  own  private  apartment;  which  was  reasonable,  as  all 
the  guests  were  away  killing  innoix-nt  birds,  or  hares.  The  Count- 
ess was  aware  of  her  daughter's  fatigue  and  upset,  but  persisted  in 
regarding  its  cause  as  over-estimated — a  great  deal  too  much  made 
of  a  very  simple  matter.  "  Then  that  is  satisfactorily  settled,  anJ 
there  need  be  no  further  fuss."  Tho^f  were  her  words  of  comment 
on  her  daughter's  dctiiilrd  account  of  her  d:iy's  adventures,  which 
made  themselves  of  use  to  keep  hostilities  in  abeyance. 
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"I  think  you  arc  unfeeling,  mamma;  that's  flat!"  was  Owen's 
unceremonious  rejoinder. 

The  Countess  repeated  the  last  word  impassively.  It  was  rather 
as  though  she  said  to  Space : — "  Here  is  an  expression.  If  you  are 
by  way  of  containing  any  Intelligences  capable  of  supplying  an  ex- 
planation, I  will  hear  them  impartially."  Receiving  no  reply  from 
any  Point  of  the  Compass,  she  continued: — ^**  I  really  cannot  see 
what  these  two  old  .  .  .  persons  have  to  complain  of.  They  have 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  they  have  been  spared  so  long.  The 
death  of  either  would  have  made  all  your  exertions  on  their  behalf 
useless.  Why  they  cannot  settle  down  on  each  side  of  that  big  fire- 
place at  Strides  Cottage,  and  talk  it  all  over,  I  cannot  imaging. 
It  has  been  engraved  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,"  This  was 
marginal,  not  in  the  text  "  They  will  have  plenty  to  tell  each 
other  after  such  a  long  time." 

''Mamma  dear,  you  are  hopeless  I" 

''  Well,  my  dear,  ask  any  sensible  person.  They  have  had  the 
narrowest  escape  of  finding  it  all  out  after  each  other's  death,  and 
then  I  supiK)se  we  should  never  have  heard  the  end  of  it.  .  .  . 
Yes,  perhaps  the  way  I  put  it  w<i8  a  little  confused.  But  really  the 
subject  is  so  complex."  Owen  complicated  it  still  more  by  intii>- 
ducing  its  relations  to  Immortality;  to  which  her  mother  took  ex- 
ception : — "  If  they  were  both  ghosts,  we  should  probably  know 
nothing  of  them.  No  ghost  appears  to  a  perfect  stranger — ^no 
authenticated  ghost!  Besides,  one  hopes  they  would  be  at  peace 
in  their  graves." 

"  Oh,  ah,  yes,  by-the-by ! "  said  Owen,  "  there  wasn't  to  be  any- 
thing till  the  Day  of  Judgment" 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  drag  in  Religion,"  said  her  mother.  "  You 
pick  up  these  dreadful  Freethinking  ways  of  speech  from  .  .  .  ." 

^  From  Adrian  ?  Of  course  I  do.  But  you  began  it,  by  talking 
r.bout  Death  and  Ohosts." 

"  My  dear,  neither  Death  nor  Ohosts  are  Religion,  but  the  Day 
of  Judgment  is.     Ask  anybody !  " 

"  Very  well,  then !  Cut  the  Day  of  Judgment  out,  and  go  on 
with  Death  and  Ohosts." 

"We  will  talk,"  said  the  Countess  coldly,  "of  something  else. 
I  do  not  like  the  tone  of  the  conversation.  What  arc  your  plans 
for  to-morrow  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to  Chorlton  to-morrow.  I  shall  leave 
the  old  ladies  alone  for  a  while.  I  think  it's  the  best  way.  Don't 
you  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  it  can  matter  much,  citbei  ^a^T    T>afc  Q^sasNwak 
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Her  mother  replied,  with  a  Pa> 
voice : — ^  Dr.  Tuxf ord  Somers  is  j 
come,  pray  do  not  be  late.  The  ea 
to  ten." 

"  Well — I   shall   have   to   ^o  oni 
will   do    for   one<\     There's    Chris 
mind   that.     I   shall   y^o   to   Thorlt 
ladies  in  ehiirch.     I   hoi)e   Mrs.   P 
then.'' 

"  I  am  sure  I  hojK?  so.     A  whole 
pris,  that  the  exi>erienee  of  the  old  t 
a  fuss  over,  showed  itself  plainly 
more   important   subject.     '*  1    \uu\v 
intend  to  po  to  Pcnsham  on  Mnnda. 

"  I  do,"  said  Owen   une«)nipronii.^ 
pression  became  so  stony  that  (Iwei 
test,  saying: — "Now,  niamnia  dear, 
are  to  go  abroad   for  six  whole   ni 
martyr ! " 

"  When  will  you  be  back  ? "  said 
was  well  aware  that  this  was  a  cas 
Gwen  was  entitlc<l,  by  treaty,  to  a  iht 
ing  till  after  Christmas,  in  exchang 
servitude  to  follow.  But  she  prefer 
of  the  treaty  had  disappointed  hor. 
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obligations.  Besides,  it  would  look  as  if  you  and  Mr.  Torrens  were 
definitely  engaged.      Which  you  are  not" 

"  Suppose  we  talk  of  something  else." 

'^  Suppose  we  do."  Her  ladyship  could  only  assent ;  for  had  she 
not,  Shylockwise,  taught  her  daughter  that  word? 

The  agreement  that  another  topic  should  be  resorted  to  was  suf- 
ficiently complied  with  by  a  short  pause  before  resuming  the  ante- 
cedent one.  Gwen  did  this  by  saying: — "You  will  be  all  right 
without  mc  for  a  few  days,  because  Sir  Spencer  Derrick  and  his 
wife  are  due  to-night,  and  the  Openshaws,  and  the  Pellews  will  be 
hero  on  Monday." 

"  Gwendolen  I  "    In  a  shocked  tone  of  voice. 

"Woll — Aunt  C.  and  Cousin  Percy,  then.  If  they  are  not  the 
Fellows,  they  very  soon  wiU  be.  They  are  coming  on  Monday, 
anyhow." 

"  But  not  by  the  same  train  I " 

"  /  should  come  by  the  same  train,  if  I  were  they.  And  in  the 
same  carriage.  And  tip  the  guard  to  keep  everybody  else  out. 
Much  better  do  it  candidly  than  pretend  they've  met  by  accident. 
/  should. 

The  Countess  thought  she  really  had  better  change  to  another 
subject.  She  droppo<l  tins  one  as  far  off  as  possible.  "  When  do 
you  expect  to  see  your  two  old  interesting  twins  again! 
said  she  conciliatorily.  For  she  felt  that  reasoning  with  her 
beautiful  but  irregular  daughter  was  hopeless.  The  young  lady 
explained  that  her  next  visit  to  Chorlton  would  be  by  way  of  an 
expedition  from  Pensham.  Adrian  and  Irene  would  drive  her  over. 
It  was  not  morally  much  farther  from  Pensham  than  from  the 
Towers,  although  some  arithmetical  appearances  were  against  it. 
And  she  particularly  wanted  Adrian  to  see  old  Mrs.  Picture. 
And  then,  like  a  sudden  sad  cadence  in  music,  came  the  thought: 
— ^**  But  he  cannot  see  old  Mrs.  Picture." 

Keziah  Solmes  did  not  come  back  till  quite  late  in  the  evening. 
Her  report  of  the  state  of  things  at  Strides  Cottage  was  manifestly 
vitiated  by  an  unrestrained  optimism.  If  she  was  to  be  believed, 
the  sudden  revelation  to  each  other  of  the  old  twin  sisters  had  had 
no  specially  perturbing  effect  on  either.  Gwen  spent  much  of  the 
evening  writing  a  long  letter  to  her  father  at  Bath,  giving  a  full 
account  of  her  day's  work,  and  ending : — "  I  do  hope  the  dear  old 
soul  will  bear  it.  Mrs.  Solmes  has  just  given  me  a  most  promisii^ 
report  of  her.  I  cannot  suppose  her  constant  tf^tct^WQe^  \»  *^ofc 
Benevolence  of  Providence  to  Ik?  altogelWr  e\\p\ifcm\««A  vcl  ^^^  v'^- 
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terest  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  borrowing  Adrian's  lan^ruage— jos 
will  see  that.  I  think  Keziah  is  convinced  that  Mrs.  Prichard  wOi 
rally,  and  that  the  twins  may  live  to  be  nonagenarians  together. 
I  must  confess  to  being  very  anxious  about  her  myself.  She  looked 
to  me  as  if  a  breath  of  air  might  blow  her  away.  I  shall  not  see 
her  again  for  a  day  or  two,  but  I  know  they  will  send  for  me  if  1 
am  wanted.  Dr.  Nash  is  to  see  to  that  What  a  serviceable  man 
he  is ! "  She  went  on  to  say,  after  a  few  more  particulars  of 
Kcziah's  report,  that  she  was  going  to  Pensham  on  Monday,  and 
should  not  come  back  before  the  Earl's  own  return  to  the  Towen. 
Mamma  would  do  perfectly  well  without  her,  and  it  was  only  fair, 
considering  her  own  concessions. 

But  Owen  did  not  go  to  church  next  day. 

Dr.  Nash  had  been  sent  for  to  Strides  Cottage  at  a  very  early  hour, 
having  been  prevented  from  fulfilling  a  promise  to  go  ovemii^t 
He  must  have  seen  some  new  cause  for  uneasiness,  although  he  di»" 
claimed  any  grounds  of  alarm.  For  he  wrote  off  at  once  to  her 
young  ladyship,  after  a  careful  examination  of  his  patient : — **  Mrs. 
Prichard  certainly  is  very  feeble.  I  think  it  only  right  that  yon 
should  know  this  at  once.  But  you  need  not  be  frightened.  Prob- 
ably it  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected."  That  was  the  wording 
of  his  letter,  received  by  Gwen  as  she  sat  at  breakfast  with  some 
new  arrivals  and  the  Colonel,  and  the  dregs  of  the  shootingr-partj. 
She  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  get  a  complete  change  of  ideas  and  asso- 
ciations, although  the  subjects  of  conversation  were  painful 
enough,  turning  on  the  reports  of  mixed  disaster  and  success  in  the 
Crimea  that  were  making  the  close  of  '54  lurid  and  memorable  for 
future  history.  Gwen  glanced  at  Dr.  Nash's  letter,  gave  hurried 
directions  to  the  servant  to  tell  Tom  Kettering  to  be  in  readiness 
to  drive  her  at  once  to  Chorlton,  and  made  short  work  of  break- 
fast and  her  adieux  to  the  assembled  company. 

If  events  would  only  pay  attention  to  the  convenience  of  stoiy- 
tellers,  they  would  never  happen  at  the  same  time.  It  would  make 
consecutive  narrative  much  more  practicable.  It  would  have  been 
better — some  may  say — for  this  story  to  follow  Granny  Marrable  to 
Strides  Cottage,  and  to  leave  Gwen  to  come  to  Dr.  Nash's  summons 
next  day.  It  might  then  have  harked  book  to  the  foregoing  chat 
between  her  and  her  mother,  or  omitted  it  altogether.  Its  author 
prefers  the  course  it  has  taken. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

WHAT  DID  GRANNY  MARRABLE  THINK  ON  THE  ROAD?  HER  ARRIVAL,  AND 
HOW  KEZIAIl  TOLD  JOHN  COSTRELL,  WHO  WHISTLED.  THE  MEETING, 
WHICH  NONE  SAW.  HOW  COULD  THIS  BE  MAISIE?  GRANNY  MAURA- 
BLE's  shaken  faith,  ruth's  mixed  PILIALITIES.  HOW  OLD  MAISIE 
AWOKE  AND  FELT  CHILLY.  HOW  SHE  SLEPT  TEN  SECONDS  MORE  AND 
DREAMED  FOR  HOURS.  HOW  OLD  PHCEBE  HAD  DRAWN  A  VERY  SMALL 
TOOTH  OF  MAISIE's,  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO 

Keziah  Solmes  was  literal,  not  imaginative.  She  was  able  to  de- 
scribe any  outward  seeming:  of  old  Phoebe^  or  of  Ruth.  But  what 
could  she  know,  or  guess,  of  the  stunned  bewilderment  of  their 
mind»  i  When  asked  by  Owen  what  each  of  the  old  twins  had  said 
at  sight  of  the  other — for  she  had  been  present,  if  not  at  their  meet- 
ing, a  few  moments  later — she  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  report  of  def- 
inite speech.  But,  oh  yes ! — in  reply  to  a  suggestion  from  Gwen — 
they  had  called  each  other  by  name,  that  for  sure  they  did  I  ^  But 
'twas  a  wonderment  to  me,  my  lady,  that  neither  one  should  cry  out 
loud,  for  the  sorrow  of  all  that  long  time  ago."  So  said  old  Keziah, 
sounding  a  true  note  in  this  reference  to  the  sadness  inherent  in 
mere  lapse  of  years.  Gwen  could  and  did  endorse  Keziah,  on  that 
score;  but  there  was  no  wonderment  in  her  mind  at  their  silence. 
Rather,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  or  invent  a  single  phrase  that 
either  could  or  would  have  spoken. 

Least  of  all  could  independent  thought  imagine  the  anticipations 
of  old  PhoDbe  during  that  strange  ride  through  the  falling  twilight 
of  the  short  winter's  day.  Did  she  articulate  to  herself  that  each 
minute  on  the  road  was  bringing  her  nearer  to  a  strange  mystery 
that  was  in  truth — that  must  be — the  very  selfsame  sister  that  her 
eyes  last  saw  now  fifty  years  ago,  even  the  very  same  that  had 
called  her,  a  mere  baby,  to  sec  the  heron  that  flew  away  ?  Yes — the 
same  Maisie  as  much  as  she  herself  was  the  same  Phcebe!  Did 
her  brain  reel  to  think  of  the  days  when  she  took  her  own  image  in 
an  unexpected  mirror  for  her  sister — ^kissed  the  cold  glass  with  a 
shudder  of  horror  before  she  found  her  mistake!  Did  she  wonder 
now  if  this  Mrs.  Prichard  could  seem  to  her  another  self,  as  Maisie 
had  wondered  would  she  seem  to  herf  Would  all  be  changed  and 
chill,  and  the  old  music  of  their  past  be  silence,  or  at  besl  \Sctf!^  \vcw- 
gle  of  a  broken  chord  ?    Would  this  lattei  end  oi  Y^^^^  i^^  \a^*<^\9^ 
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notbitip:  but  i  joiut  sDlicipatiun  of  the  gnvel  Clwm  tried  M 
Bound  the  pluii.iiict  of  thought  in  nn  incnnr<'ivablQ  eurroundins; II 
£ucss  at  aomctiin^  ebc  hcrst^lf  misbt  thiok  wrt-rc  sbc  iinpniBiMl' 
conilitioDed  thus,  and  failed. 

The  etory,  too,  roust  be  coiilcitt  to  fail.  All  it  can  guutalH 
is  facts;  and  epeculatioa  rvcoils  from  the  attempt  lu  see  into  tU 
Phirbc'^  soul  as  nhe  diamouuts  from  the  farmer's  cart,  at  the  dM 
beyond  which  was  the  thing  to  baffle  oil  belief;  to  stultify  uU  tbcn 
hyKonc  years,  and  stamp  them  as  delusions. 

Whalerer  she  thou  re  clear  aiid  free  frooi  tH^ 

idatiun,  and  John  Cb  lem  after  her,  mokias  ihw 

tlio    equivalent   of    r-  oa-    "  If    yow    are    ba-adV 

wanted,  Orairaj',  I'm  ritli  ne'er  a  niiDute's  tomtf 

time.     That  wull  I.     ^  e  to  t«Il  the  nuesus,  I  bMut 

to  say  owL" 

No — that  would  nol  return  of  the  c«rt,  irillmit 

the  (imitny,  had  to  bt  ited  for.    Nothins  had  beta 

8sid  to  UaisiD  itinier,  eturning  to  supper.     "  BiA 

there  u  minute  till  1 1  d  she,  and  wcui  towards  the 

K(';ti!ili  Sulnifs  wus  cotuinp  out,  having  heard  the  cart.  She 
started,  with  (he  exeliiiiiiitiun :— "  Why,  CJml-a -mercy,  'tis  the 
tirunnj  herwlf!"  nnd  iiuide  as  ihouph  to  l)eat  a  retreat  into  the 
house,  ne  .loiibl  tliinkitif.-  to  warn  Widow  Thrale  within.  Old 
Ph«'bo  stoiiiM.'d  lier,  siiyinc.  (]uiti>  finidy:^"  /  know,  Cousin  Keziah. 
Tell  me,  howis  Jlrs.  PrieUiird  ; "' 

Keziuh,  taken  ahaek,  lust  prescziee  of  niind.  "  What  can  ye  know 
o'  ilrs.  Priehiird,  Granny  i  "  siiid  she  sillily.  She  said  this  because 
she  could  not  sec  how  the  information  had  trnvelled. 

"  How  is  she  i "  old  Phirbe  repeated.  And  something  in  her 
voice  said : — "  Answer  strai^cht !  "  At  least,  so  Keziah  thought. 
and  replied: — "The  worst-r  by  the  bud  shake  she's  bad,  I  lay." 
Neither  made  any  reference  to  Mrs.  Priehard's  newly  discovered 
identity.  For  though,  as  we  have  sein,  Kezinh  knew  all  about  it, 
she  felt  that  the  time  had  not  \it  cmic  ftr  fre-e  speech,  Grannv 
llnrrnblc  turned  to  John  C  sirtll  ^i\ing  in  iht  same  clear  un 
hesitating  way; — "You  niav  sn  tr  "\Ini  i  tint  he-  mollior  wanlj 
a  helping  hand  with  old  ilrs  Pnthird  1  ut  1 11  come  in  the  morn 
ing.  You'll  say  no  further  than  that  Jihn  — and  passed  on  mto 
the  house, 

John  replied: — "I'll  sec  to  it,  Grannj,  and  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, evidently.  Keziah  rcmainMi.  and  a.s  soon  as  the  old  lady  was 
out  of  bearing,  said  to  him; — "  This  bo  a  alru-angc  stary  eoom  to 
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light.  Master  Costrell.     Only  to  think  of  it  I     The  Qra-anny's  twin, 
thought  dead  now,  f owerty  years  agone  I  " 

''  Thoult  be  knowing  mower  o'  the  stary  than  I,  belike,  Mrs. 
Solmes,"  said  John.  "  I'm  only  the  better  by  a  bare  word  or  so, 
so  far,  from  speech  o'  the  Gra-anny  with  her  yoong  la-adyship  o' 
the  Towers,  but  now,  on  the  roo-ad.  The  Gra-anny  she  was  main 
silent,  coom'n'  along." 

"  There's  nowt  to  wonder  at  in  that,  Master  Costrell.  For 
there's  th'  stary,  as  I  tell  it  ye.  Fowerty  years  agone  and  more, 
she  was  dead  by  all  accounts,  out  in  the  Colonies,  and  counted  her 
sister  dead  as  well.  And  twenty  years  past  she's  been  living  in 
London  town,  and  ne'er  a  one  known  it.  And  now  she's  come  by  a 
chance  to  this  very  house!" 

"She'd  never  coom  anigh  to  this  place!" 

"  Sakes  alive,  no !  'Twas  all  afower  Gra-anny  Marrable  come 
here  to  marry  Farmer  Marrable — ^he  was  her  second,  ye  know.  I 
was  a  bit  of  a  chit  then.  And  Ruth  Thrale  was  fower  or  five  years 
yoonger.  She  was  all  one  as  if  she  was  the  Gra-anny's  own  child. 
But  she  was  noa  such  a  thing." 

Then  it  became  clear  that  the  word  or  so  had  been  very 
bare  indeed.  "  She  was  an  orphan,  I  ta-ak  it,"  said  John  indiffer- 
ently. 

"  There,  now !  "  said  Keziah.  "  I  was  ma-akin'  a'most  sure  you 
didn't  see  the  right  of  it.  Master  Costrell.  And  I  wasn't  far  wrong, 
that  once ! " 

"  Maybe  I'm  out,  but  I  do-an't  see  rightly  where.  A  girl's  an 
orphan,  with  ne'er  a  fa-ather  nor  a  moother.  Maybe  one  o'  them 
was  living?     Will  that  square  it?  " 

"  One  o'  them's  living  still.  And  none  so  vairy  far  from  where 
we  stand.     Can  ye  ma-ak  nowt  o'  that.  Master  Costrell?" 

John  was  a  little  slow;  it  was  his  bucolic  mind.  ^  None  so 
vairy  far  from  where  w«  stand  ? "  he  repeated,  in  the  dark. 

"  Hearken  to  me  tell  ye,  man  alive  I  She's  in  yander  cottage, 
in  the  bedroom  out  across  th'  pa-assage.  And  the  two  o'  them 
they've  met  by  now.     Are  ye  any  nearer.  Master  Costrell  ?  " 

For  a  moment  no  idea  fructified.  Then  astonishment  caught 
and  held  him.  "  Not  unless,"  he  exclaimed,  "  not  unless  you  are 
meaning  that  this  old  la-ady  is  Wi<low  Thrale's  mother  I " 

"  You've  gotten  hold  of  it  now.  Master  Costrell." 

"  But  'tis  impossible — 'tis  impossible!  If  she  were  she  would 
be  my  wife's  grandmother  I — her  grandmother  that  died  in  Aus- 
tralia. .  .  .  Well,  Keziah  Solmes,  ye  may  nod  and  Vofok 
but  .  .  .** 
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"  But  that  is  th'  Fairy  thing  she  ia,  safe  and  sure,  John  OoatML 
I  told  ^vc — AuDtrnlifl.     Australia  be  tbo  Colonies." 

John  g-avo  the  longest  whistle  a  single  breath  would  sappOlL 
Why  ht*  was  ready  to  ai?ccpt  the  rolatian  of  old  Phwbe  aud  Mqi«, 
and  ^e^'l>tt  against  bis  wife's  inevitable  graiiddaugbt«r^p,  Heava 
only  knows!  "  But  I'm  not  to  say  a  word  of  it  to  the  mtBtreob" 
said  lu-.  nienning  his  wife. 

"  Th(-  Gra-anny  Baid  so,  and  she'll  be  right.  .  .  .  Was  that  btf 
roit.'e  ?  ,  .  ."  A  sound  had  come  from  tbo  eottage.  Eexiak 
might   l>e  wanted.     She  irmer  good-night;   and  hs 

drove  ritf.  no  longer  my  ifoutidered  with  what  hftd 

removed  his  mystificatio 

Old  riicebe  had  passed  lee.     She  was  satisfied  that 

her  mtssage  would  acc>  ably  for  the  vaeant  eeot  in 

the  returning  cart.     B  (auction— Dr.  Nash's — bad 

been  given  for  her  abee 

Now  that  the  momen.  peat  terror  came  upon  her, 

and  she  trembled.     She  k.  i,  her  daughter  for  sa  long, 

was  boyond  tlint  closed  door  across  tno  passafre.  with  .  ,  .  With 
whomj     With  what  f 

Who  can  say  except  lie  lie  a  twin  that  has  lost  a  twin,  what  more 
of  soul-stress  ha<]  to  be  borne  by  these  two  than  would  have  been 
his  lot,  or  ours,  in  their  placed  And  the  severance  of  Death  itself 
could  not  have  l>cpn  more  complete  than  theirs  for  forty-odd  years 
f.ast;  ncr  tbf  reunion  beyond  tbo  grave,  that  Gwen  had  likened 
theirs  to,  be  stranger.  Indeed,  ime  is  tcinptc-d  to  imagine  tliat  in- 
omceivablc  palliations  may  jitt('ii<t  eonditions  of  which  our  igno- 
rance con  form  no  image.  On  this  side  one  only  knows  that  sucb  a 
meeting  is  nil  the  sadder  for  the  shadow  of  Deeay. 

She  eould  hardly  l>elieve  herself  tbo  same  as  when,  so  few  days 
since,  she  quitted  this  old  rfioin,  that  still  remained  unchanged; 
BO  intensely  tlJC  same  as  when  she.  and  her  memories  in  it  were 
left  alone  with  a  Past  that  seemed  unchangeable,  but  for  the  ever- 
growing cloud  of  Time.  There  was  the  old  clock,  ticking  by  the 
dresser,  not  missing  its  reconl  of  the  short  life  of  everj-  second  that 
would  never  come  again.  There  on  the  hearth  was  the  log  that 
might  seem  cold,  but  always  treasTirtnl  a  sjiark  to  be  rekindled;  and 
the  indomitable  bellows,  time-defying,  that  never  failed  to  find  it 
out  and  make  it  grow  to  tlnme.  There  was  the  old  iron  kettle,  all 
blackness  without  and  crystal  purity  within,  singing  the  same  song 
that  it  began  a  long  lifetime  since,  and  slmwing  the  same  impa- 
tience under  neglect.    There  n\\  tbe  dresser  was  the  same  dinner- 
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servico  that  had  survived  till  breakage  and  neglect  of  its  brethren 
had  made  it  a  rarity ;  and  on  the  ^all  that  persevering  naval  battle 
her  husband's  great-grandmother's  needle  had  immortalised  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  The  only  change  she  saw  was  the  beadwork 
tablecloth  wrapped  over  the  mill-model,  in  its  place  above  the 
hearth.     Otherwise  there  was  no  change. 

And  here  was  she,  face  to  face  with  resurrection — that  was  how 
she  thought  of  it — all  her  brain  in  a  whirl,  unfit  to  allot  its  proper 
place  to  the  most  insignificant  fact;  all  her  heart  stunned  by  a 
cataclysm  she  had  no  wits  to  give  a  name  to.  She  had  come  with 
a  rare  courage  and  endurance  to  be  at  close  quarters  with  this  mys- 
tery, whatever  it  was,  at  once.  On  the  very  verge  of  full  knowl- 
edge of  it,  this  terror  had  come  upon  her,  and  she  stood  trembling, 
sick  with  dread  undefined,  glad  she  need  not  speak  or  call  out.  It 
would  pass,  and  then  she  would  call  to  Ruth,  whose  voice  she  could 
hear  in  the  room  beyond.  There  was  another  voice,  too,  a  musical 
one,  and  low.  Whose  could  it  be?  Not  her  lost  sister's — ^not 
Maisie's!     Her  voice  was  never  like  that. 

The  oat  came  purring  round  her  to  welcome  her  back.  The 
great  bulldog  trotted  in  from  the  yard  behind,  considered  her  a 
moment,  and  passed  out  to  the  front,  attracted  by  the  voices  of 
Keziah  and  John  Costrcll.  Having  weighed  them,  duly  and  care- 
fully, he  trotted  back  past  Granny  Marrable,  to  give  one  short  bark 
at  the  bedroom  door,  and  return  to  the  yard  behind,  his  usual 
headquarters.  Then  Ruth  came  from  the  bedroom,  hearing  the 
movement  and  speech  without. 

She  was  terribly  taken  aback.  ^^  Oh,  mother  dearest,^  she  said, 
betrayed  into  speaking  her  inner  thought,  ^  you  have  come  too  soon* 
You  cannot  know." 

"  /  know,''  said  Granny  Marrable.  "  I  will  tell  you  presently. 
Now  take  me  to  her." 

Ruth  saw  she  meant  that  she  could  not  trust  her  feet  What 
wonder  at  that?  If  she  really  knew  the  truth,  what  wonder  at 
anything?  She  gave  the  support  of  her  arm  to  the  door,  across 
the  passage.  Then  the  need  for  it  seemed  to  cease,  and  the  Granny, 
becoming  her  strong  old  self  again,  said  with  her  own  voice: — 
**  That  will  do,  dear  child !  Leave  me  to  go  on."  She  seemed  to 
mean : — *'  Go  on  alone."  That  was  what  Ruth  took  her  speech  for. 
She  herself  held  back;  so  none  saw  the  first  meeting  between  the 
twins. 

Presently,  as  she  stood  there  in  suspense,  she  beard  the  words : — 
**  Who  is  it  outside,  Ruth  ? "  in  Mrs.  Prichatd'%  "soVcfe^  ^«i^  \sssX 
controlled.    Then  the  reply,  through  a  bteatii  \iia\  cax^^V-— ^"'^^"aJ^ 


.^^^.^AUK  With  John  CostrtMl  out 
in  the  room  she  had  just  left.  1 
it  was  less  so  that  old  Mai  sit'  slm 
bed  whore  she  had  Iniii  since  iim 

"  Oh,  Ph<elH',  Pliu'l»t"  darling,  ( 
me  to  deny  me.  dearest.     1  kimw 
here,  toji^'ther.     Wait — wait  ami 
Keziah  n*memlH^red  lieariiifr  as  sin 
crosstHl  the  kitehen,  and  saw.  hcyo 
that  the  two  old  sisters  were  in  eai 

Old  Pha'lH',  strniip  in  self-eonnn 
the  same  time  unable  to  stand  ap:, 
of  an  almost  ineredil)le  fact,  had  n 
any  distxnet  imape  of  what  the  Ik' 
years  ap^>  had  become,  to  accept  tl 
when  at  last  she  met  it  face  to  fact 

Old  Maisie's  position  was  ditfci 
and  won  her  battle  against  the  clia 
and  her  mind  no  longer  n'ct»ilctl  fro 
deeay.  She  hatl  lieen  hel])ctl  in  tl 
love  enpeiitlereti  for  her  (iwn  tlauf»h 
of  her  itlentity.  She  hatl  fcunul  he 
stone  tt>  a  true  conception  of  the 
early  summer  of  a  glorious  woinai 
however  much  she  still  retaiuiMl  (»f 
those  days  the  buddin«r  .--• 
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failed;  and  her  daughter  had  to  be  prompt,  close  at  hand  though 
she  was,  to  prevent  her  falling.  They  got  her  back  to  the  bed, 
frightened  by  what  seemed  unconsciousness,  but  relieved  a  moment 
after  by  her  saying: — "  I  was  only  dizzy.  Is  this  Phcebe's  hand?" 
They  were  not  seriously  alarmed  about  her  then. 

She  remained  very  still,  a  hand  of  her  sister  and  daughter  in 
each  of  hers,  and  the  twilight  grew,  but  none  spoke  a  word. 
Keziah,  at  a  hint  from  Ruth,  attended  to  the  preparation  of  supper 
in  the  front-room.  This  living  unfed  through  hours  of  tension 
had  to  come  to  an  end  sometime.  They  knew  that  her  silence  was 
by  choice,  from  a  pressure  of  the  hand  of  either  from  time  to  time. 
It  seemed  to  repeat  her  last  words : — '*  I  am  Maisie.    I  am  Maisie." 

That  silence  was  welcome  to  them,  for  neither  would  have  said 
a  word  by  choice.  They  could  but  sit  speechless,  stunned  by  the 
Past,  Would  they  ever  be  able  to  talk  of  it  at  all  ?  A  short  part- 
ing gives  those  who  travel  together  on  the  road  through  Life  a  good 
spell  of  cheerful  chat,  and  each  is  overbrimming  with  the  tale  of 
adventure,  grave  or  gay,  of  the  folk  they  have  chanced  upon,  the 
inns  they  have  slept  at,  a  many  trifles  with  a  leaven  of  seriousness 
not  too  weighty  for  speech.  How  is  it  when  the  waj'S  divided  half 
a  century  ugo,  and  no  tidings  came  to  hand  of  either  for  the  most 
part  of  a  lifetime^  How  when  either  has  believed  the  other  dead, 
through  all  those  years?  Neither  old  Pha?be  nor  Ruth  could  pos- 
sibly have  felt  the  thing  otherwise.  But,  that  apart,  silence  was 
easiest. 

Presently,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  sleeping,  peacefully 
enough,  still  holding  her  sister  and  daughter  by  the  hand.  As  soon 
as  Ruth   felt  the  fingers  slacken,  she  spoke,  under  her  breath: 

"How  came  you  to  know  of  it?" 

"  Dr.  Nash.  I  spoke  with  her  ladyship  on  the  way,  and  she  said 
it  was  true." 

"  What  did  she  say  was  true?  " 

Granny  Marrable  had  to  think.  What  was  it  Gwen  had  said  I 
She  continued,  feeling  for  her  memories: — "  I  said  to  Gwen  o*  the 
Towers  'twas  my  dead  sister  come  from  the  grave,  and  Dr.  Nash 
had  spoken  to  it.  And  John  Costrell  would  have  me  unsay  my 
word,  but  her  ladyship  bore  me  out,  though  'twas  but  a  way  of 
speech."  She  paused  a  moment;  then,  before  Ruth  could  frame  an 
inquiry  as  to  how  much  she  knew  of  the  story  from  either  Dr.  Nash 
or  Gwen,  went  on,  her  eyes  fixed,  with  a  look  that  had  terror  in  it, 
on  the  figure  on  the  bed : — "  H  this  be  Maisie,  was  she  not  dead  to 
me — my  sister?  Oh,  how  can  this  be  Maisie!"  Her  mind  w«j^ 
tiill  in  a  turmoil  of  bewilderment  and  doubl. 
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Thru  Ruth's  q  cch  was  ag^in  at  fault,  and  jcl  she  saw  oothinf 
stran^'e  in  it,  ''  [)h,  mother  dearest,  this  muxt  be  my  mollx-r. 
How  i.'l»e  could  she  kiiowt  Had  you  but  heard  her  talk  as  t  did,  of 
the  olr]  mill  I — and  there  she  was  a-knowinj;  of  it  all,  and  I  iwnU 
think  htr  mad!  Oh,  mother  dear,  the  fool  that  I  was  not  to  see  ^ 
miul  be  my  mother !  " 

"  It  cornea  and  goes,  child,"  said  Qraiiny  Marrable  tremulouatj', 
"  that  she  ia  your  mother,  not  dead  as  I  have  known  her.  But  it 
is  all  .vour  life.  I  mind  how  the  letter  came  that  told  Jt  After 
your  f randfather'a  <*■  il" 

"Hit  ladyship  wi  Jier,  as  she  told  it  to  tt& 

I  have  not  the  heart  k  aa  my  fatber'a  work.     God 

have  mercy  on  him  I" 

"  God  have  mercy  <  in !     But  how  had  he  tin 

crueltj-  J     What  wrong  ' 

"  Mother,  I  pray  tha  ec  the  light  upon  it.    God 

Sparc  IIS  a  while,  juat  1  aning  of  it  all."     It  waa  i 

confet^^iun  of  the  hi^  ttempt  to  grapple  with  it 

Keziah  Solmes,  while  preparlrR  some  fiiippcr.  looked  in  oiici. 
twii.-e,  !it  the  watchers  beside  \\ic  still  slivpiiig  ligure  on  the  bed. 
They  were  not  speokiiijr.  luiil  iicvit  look  their  eyes  from  the  placid, 
colourlesa  faeo  and  stiow-wliite  Imir  loose  on  the  pillow;  but  they 
gave  her  the  idea  of  dii/.ed  l>ewililerinciit,  wailing  for  the  mists  lo 
etear  and  let  them  dnre  to  move  again.  The  fog-bound  steamer  on 
the  ocean  stands  still,  or  Iwrely  cuts  the  water.  It  is  known,  on 
boartl,  that  the  path  will  reopfn^but  when? 

The  third  time  Keziah  locked  in  at  them,  the  room  being  all  dark 
but  for  a  wood-flicker  from  an  unrepleriisbcd  grate,  she  gathered 
courage  to  say  that  supp<T  was  rcad,v.  Ruth  Thralc  started  up 
from  where  she  half  sat,  half  la.v,  beside  the  sleeiwr,  exclaiming: — 
"She's  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning.  Mother,  she'll  sink  for 
want  of  food." 

"Now,  the  Lord  forgive  me!"  said  Granny  Marrable.  "To 
think  I've  had  my  dinner  to-day.  and  she's  Ik-c-u  starving!  "  For. 
of  course,  the  midday  meal  was  all  ..ver  at  Costrell's,  in  normal 
peace,  when  Dr.  Xash  came  in  laden  «iih  the  strange  news,  and  at 
a  loss  to  tell  it. 

The  witlidrawnl  of  her  daughter'?  hanil  waked  the  sleeper  with 
8  start.  "I  was  dreaming  so  ni.'ely.''  said  she.  "But  I'm  cold. 
Oh  dear— what  is  it?  .  .  .  I  thought  I  was  in  Sapps  Court,  with 
my  little  Dave  and  Dolly.  .  .  ."  She  seemed  slow  to  caleh  again 
the  thread  of  the  life  she  had  falk'n  asleep  on.     Vitality  was  very 
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low,  evidently,  and  she  met  an  admonition  that  she  must  eat  some- 
thing: with : — "  Nothing:  but  milk,  please  I  "  It  refreshed  her,  for 
though  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow  with  her  eyes  closed,  she  spoke 
again  a  moment  after. 

The  thing  happened  thus.  Keziah,  authoritatively,  insistent, 
would  have  Ruth  eat,  or  try  to  eat,  some  supper.  Old  Phoebe  was 
in  no  need  of  it,  and  sat  on  beside  old  Maisie,  who  must  have 
<lrcamed  again — one  of  those  sudden  long  experiences  a  few  sec- 
onds will  give  to  a  momentary  sleep.  For  she  opened  her  eyes  to 
sfly,  with  a  much  greater  strength  in  her  voice: — ^  I  was  dreaming 
of  Dolly  again,  but  Dolly  wasn't  Dolly  this  time  .  .  .  only,  she 
was  Dolly,  somehow!  .  .  ."  Then  it  was  clear  that  she  was  quite 
in  the  dark,  for  the  time  being,  about  the  events  of  the  past  few 
hours.  For  she  continued : — "  She  was  Dolly  and  my  sister  Phoebe 
— both  at  once — when  Phoebe  was  a  little  girl — my  Phoebe  that  was 
drowned.  But  Phoebe  was  older  than  that  when  she  drew  my  tooth, 
as  Dolly  did  in  my  dream." 

Old  Phoebe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  although  intellectually 
convinced  that  this  could  be  none  other  than  her  sister,  had  never 
experienced  the  conviction  that  only  the  revival  of  joint  memories 
could  bring.  This  reference  to  an  incident  only  known  to  them- 
s^'lves,  long  forgotten  by  her  and  now  flashed  suddenly  on  her  out 
of  the  past,  made  her  faith  that  this  was  Maisie,  in  very  truth,  a 
reality.     But  she  could  not  speak. 

The  dream-gods  kept  their  hold  on  the  half-awakened  mind,  too 
old  for  any  alacrity  in  shaking  them  off.  The  old  voice  wandered 
on,  every  word  telling  on  its  hearer  and  rousing  a  memory.  "  We 
must  have  been  eight  then.  Phoebe  tied  a  thread  of  silk  round  the 
tooth,  and  the  other  end  to  the  drawer-knob  ...  it  was  such  a 
little  tooth  .  .  .  long  and  long  before  you  were  bom,  my  dear. 
..."  Her  knowledge  of  the  present  was  on  its  way  back,  and 
she  thought  the  hand  that  held  hers  was  her  new-found  daughter's. 
"  It  was  the  drawer  where  the  knitting-wool  was  kept." 

If  you  who  read  this  are  old,  can  you  not  remember  among  the 
surroundings  of  your  childhood  things  too  trivial  for  the  maturities 
of  that  date  to  give  a  passing  thought  to,  that  nevertheless  bulked 
large  to  you  then,  and  have  never  quite  lost  their  impressiveness 
since?  Such  a  one,  to  old  Phoebe,  was  "  the  drawer  where  the  knit- 
ting-wool was  kept."  Some  trifle  of  the  sort  was  sure  to  strike 
home  its  proof  of  her  sister's  identity.  Chance  lighted  on  this  one, 
and  it  served  its  turn. 

Ruth  heard  her  cry  out — a  cry  cut  short  by  her  tao\3CMSiV%\— ^  ^iStk.^ 
Phoebe.  Phoebe,  I  know  it  all  now,  and  you'W  Vtion9  tsk'^r     'Stia  ^Xa^«Nr^ 
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up  from  a  Tied  campliaiice  with  her  Cousin  Eexiah'e  wish  that 
she  shnuld  ».  and  went  back  quickly  to  the  bedroom,  to  see  the  two 
old  siatera  &t    in  lock«i  in  eech  other's  arms. 

They  may  ,i8ve  been  but  dimly  alive  to  how  it  all  had  mma 
about,  but  they  knew  themselves  and  each  other — twins  wr«ncbcO 
asunder  half  a  century  since,  each  of  whom  had  tlioiight  the  other 
dead  for  over  forty  years. 


HOW  CIRANKT  lUBBAV 
BUT  DID.  aOW  k 
1[<)W  UAISIB  WAR. 
riKTiIKH,  IK  THE  Kl 
ILIHV  PH0G8R  OOULl 
IlnW  IT  HAD  ALL  BKL 


OUGHT  NOT  TO  GO  TO  E 
.L  AT  IT,  WHEN  SHE  WAKKD. 
EY  REMEMBERED  TIIINCS  TO- 
WEST  V-SEVRN  IN  CURS  BOVKD. 
1  BBOTHKK-IN-L*W,  GOD  OR  KOl 
'.  THE  OTHER  LETTKR,  IN  TllS 
I'riE  RTOTiV  OF  THE  SCOBPIOS. 
MS,  Willi  D1KI1  IS  ACJONV.  EL1Z- 
IIAMI.       lIiiW    CHANXY  MARRABLC 

i.     [i.j\v  mafulk's  iu"snAM>  had 


INHKI{[TKII.      A    NKW    IM 


it  ill]  n-.w.  fr,  far  as  it  would  ever  be  a 
,-  li;id  trot  at  the  heart  of  each  other's 
uiiilersl.««l  the  eruel  iiiaehinatiou  that 


■   tofiellie 


and  went  back  to  force 


The  two  old  twins 
matter  of  knowledge. 
identity,  before  either  really  uii 
had  cancelled  the  life  of  eillier 

Ruth  Thrale  left  tlicni  alow 
herself  to  eat.  Keziah  ivaiiled  to 
how  could  she  po.  wnless  Ituih  kij 
chardca?  Who  could  say  liiat  old  I'licebe,  at  eighty,  would  not  givi 
in  under  the  strain  >.  Kiith  bad  alwnys  a  liaiipy  faculty  of  self-for- 
getfulness;  and  now.  badly  as  slii'  h.ul  felt  the  shock,  she  so  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  herself  in  the  tlioufibt  of  the  sreatcr  trouble  of 
the  principal  acli>rs,  as  to  be  fully  alive  V-  ilie  one  (rrinit  need  ahead, 
that  of  punrdinp:  and  preservinK  what  was  li^ft  of  the  old  life,  the 
tending  of  which  had  come  so  siraiif-'eiy  upon  her.  Rbe  refused 
Keziah's  offer  to  remain  on.  HlizaU'th-next-door.  .-ihe  said,  was 
aJivits^  at  hand  for  emirpueus. 


old  man,  and 

'nd  to  her  two 
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Keziah  stayed  late  enough  to  see  all  arranged  for  the  night,  end- 
ing with  a  more  or  less  successful  effort  to  get  old  Maisie  to  swal- 
low arrowroot.  She  helped  Ruth  to  establish  the  Granny  in  her 
own  high-backed  chair  beside  her  sister — for  neither  would  relin- 
quish the  other's  hand — and  took  advantage  of  a  very  late  return 
of  Brantock,  the  carrier,  to  convey  her  home,  where  she  arrived 
after  midnight 

All  know  the  feeling  that  surely  must  have  been  that  of  at 
least  one  of  the  old  sisters,  that  sleep  ought  to  be  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  combated,  or  nonsuited  rather,  when  the  mind  is 
at  odds  with  grave  events.  One  rises  rebellious  against  its  power, 
when  it  steals  a  march  on  wakefulness,  catching  the  keenest  vigi- 
lance unawares.  There  was  no  reason  why  Granny  Marrable 
should  not  sleep  in  her  own  arm-chair — which  she  would  say  was 
every  bit  as  good  as  bed,  and  used  accordingly — except  that  yield- 
ing meant  surrender  of  the  faculties  to  unconsciousness  of  a  prob- 
lem not  yet  understood,  with  the  sickening  prospect  of  finding  it 
unanswered  on  awakening.  That  seemed  to  be  reason  enough  for 
many  resentful  recoils  from  the  very  portals  of  sleep;  serving  no 
end,  as  Maisie  had  been  overcome  without  a  contest,  and  lay  still  as 
an  effigy  on  a  tomb.  A  vague  fear  that  she  might  die  unwatched, 
looking  so  like  Death  already,  may  have  touched  Phcebe's  mind. 
But  fears  and  unsolved  riddles  alike  melted  away  and  vanished  in 
the  end;  and  when  Ruth  Thrale,  an  hour  later,  starting  restless 
from  her  own  couch  near  by,  looked  in  to  satisfy  herself  that  all 
was  well,  both  might  have  been  leagues  away  in  a  dream-world,  for 
any  consciousness  they  showed  of  her  presence. 

That  was  on  the  stroke  of  one;  and  for  two  full  hours  after  all 
was  silence,  but  for  the  records  of  the  clock  at  its  intervals,  and 
the  cricket  dwelling  on  the  same  theme  our  forefathers  heard  and 
gave  no  heed  to,  a  thousand  years  ago.  Then  old  Phipbe  woke  to 
wonder,  for  a  blank  moment,  what  had  happened  that  she  should 
be  sitting  there  alone,  with  the  lazy  flicker  of  a  charred  faggot 
helping  out  a  dim,  industrious  rushlight  in  a  shade.  But  only  till 
she  saw  that  she  was  not  alone.  It  all  came  back  then.  The  figure 
on  the  bed ! — not  dead,  surely  ? 

No— for  the  hand  she  held  was  warm  enough  to  reassure  her.  It 
had  been  the  terror  of  a  moment,  that  this  changed  creature,  with 
memories  that  none  but  Maisie  could  have  known,  had  flashed  into 
her  life  to  vanish  from  it,  and  leave  her  bewildered,  almost  without 
a  word  of  that  inexplicable  past.  Only  of  a  moment,  for  the  hand 
she  held  tightened  on  hcr^,  and  the  still  face  that  was,  and  was  not, 
her  dead  sister's  turned  to  her,  looked  ul  hex  oveu-^'^^,  %xA  ^v^^ 
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"  I  think  1  am  not  dreaming  now,  but  I  was  ....  I  was  dream' 
iug  of  PbiBbe,  years  a^.  .  .  .  But  you  are  Fluebe.  Say  that  I 
am  Mnisie,  that  I  may  hoar  you.     Sa.v  >t!  " 

"  Ob,  my  darling! — I  know  you  arc  Maisie.     But  it  is  so  hard  to 

"  Yes— it  IB  all  so  hard  to  know — so  hard  to  think  1  But  I  know 
it  is  true.  .  .  .  Oh,  Phcebe,  where  do  you  think  1  was  but  now, 
in  my  dreamt  .  .  .     Yea,  where ?— What  place (  .  .  .  Guesal" 

"  I  cannot  tell  ,  ,  ,  back  in  the  old  timel " 

"  Back  in  the  *  old  place,     I  was  shelling 

peas  to  help  old  ah  that  had  had  three  hus- 

bands, and  her  ola  nusi  he  sexton,  and  he  had  buried 

them  all  three!     We  ler  her  porch  .  .  .  with  the 

honeysuckle  all  in  Qo\  )  smell  of  it  in  the  beat! — it 

WBH  all  there  in  ray  dr  were  there.     Oh,  Phoebe  dw 

ling,  how  beautiful  yoi  ere  seventeen." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  I  kn  is.     'Twos  the  day  they  camo 

— came  first.     Oh,  Goti  " 

"  Oil,  Ph<Ebe  dear,  w-  'oken !     It  was  a  merry  time. 

Thank   (lod   for  it  with  me,  darling!  .  .  .     A.v,   I  know— all  over 

"  I  mind  it  well,  dear.     They  came  up  on  their  horses."' 
"Thornton    and    Ral]>b.     And    made    a    pretext     they    would 
like   to    see   inside   the   Church.     Because   old    Kcturah    had   the 

"But  'Iwas  an  untruth  I  Little  care  they  had  for  lusidc  the 
Church!     Twas  ourselves,  and  ihey  knew  it." 

"Oh,  Pliwhe! — but  ii'c  knew  it  too!  I  had  no  chance  to  dream 
how  we  showed  them  the  Church  and  the  crypt,  for  I  woke  up.  Ah, 
but  'tis  long  ago  now !^ixtytwo — sixty-three  years!  I  wonder, 
Ig  the  stack  of  bones  in  the  crypt  now  that  was  then  f  There  waa 
a  bip  skull  that  measured  twenty-seven  inches." 

"That  it  was!  Twenty-seven.  Now,  to  think  of  us  young  crea- 
tures handling  those  old  bones!" 

"  Then  it  was  not  long  but  they  cnme  again  on  their  horses,  and 
this  time  it  was  that  their  father  the  Sqviire  wonld  see  father 
righted  in  his  lawsuit  about  the  upper  waters  of  the  millatream. 
That  was  how  Thornton  made  a  friend  of  father.  And  t" 
was  we  played  them  our  trick,  to  say  which  was  wh" 
changed  our  frocks,  and  they  were  none  the  wiser." 

A  recollection  stirred  in  old  Phtrlie's  mind,  that  co- 
bring  a  smile  to  her  lips,  even  now.  "Ralph  never  i 
wj&er.     He  went  away  to  the  Indies,  »"  '    "    '  ♦* 
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not  afore  he  told  to  my  husband  how  Thornton  came  to  teU  us 
apart  .  .  .  How  did  he  ?  Why»  darling,  'twas  the  way  you  would 
give  him  all  your  hand,  and  I  stinted  him  of  mine." 

"  You  never  loved  him,  Phoebe." 

''  Was  I  not  in  the  right  of  it,  Maisie  ? "  She  then  felt  the  words 
were  hasty,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  recall  them.  She  waited 
for  an  answer,  but  none  came.  The  fire  was  all  but  out,  and  the 
morning  chill  was  in  the  air.  She  rose  from  the  bedside  and 
crossed  the  room  to  help  it  from  extinction.  But  she  felt  very 
shaky  on  her  feet. 

A  little  rearrangement  convinced  the  fire  that  it  had  been  pre- 
mature; and  an  outlying  faggot,  brought  into  hotchpot^  decided 
as  an  after-thought  that  it  could  flare.  ^  I  am  coming  back,"  said 
Granny  Marrable.  She  was  afraid  her  sister  would  think  she  was 
going  to  be  left  alone.  But  there  was  no  need,  for  when  she 
reached  her  chair  again — and  she  was  glad  to  do  so— old  Maisie  was 
just  as  she  had  left  her,  quite  tranquil  and  seeming  coUected,  but 
with  her  eyes  open,  watching  the  welcome  light  of  the  new  flicker. 
One  strange  thing  in  this  interview  was  that  her  weakness  seemed 
better  able  to  endure  the  strain  of  the  position  than  her  sister's 
strength. 

She  picked  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation  where  that  inter- 
lude of  the  fire  had  left  it,  "  You  never  loved  Thornton,  Pbcebe 
dearest.  But  he  was  mine,  for  my  love.  He  was  kind  and  good 
to  me,  all  those  days  out  there  in  the  bush,  till  I  lost  him.  He  was 
a  lawbreaker,  I  know,  but  he  paid  his  penalty.  And  was  I  not  to 
forgive,  when  I  loved  him  ?  God  forgives,  Phoebe."  Half  of  what 
she  had  come  to  know  had  slipped  away  from  her  already;  and, 
though  she  was  accepting  her  sister  as  a  living  reality,  the  forged 
letter,  the  cause  of  all,  was  forgotten. 

Granny  Marrable,  on  the  contrary,  kept  in  all  her  bewilderment 
a  firm  hold  on  the  wickedness  of  Daverill  the  father.  It  was  he 
that  had  done  it  all,  and  no  other.  Conceivably,  her  having  set 
eyes  on  Daverill  the  son  had  made  this  hold  the  firmer.  To  her  the 
name  meant  treachery  and  cruelty.  Even  in  this  worst  plight  of  a 
mind  in  Chaos,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the  rugged  edges  of  a 
tnidi  trimmed  off,  to  soften  judgment  of  a  wicked  deed.  But  had 
St  her  best,  she  might  have  borne  it  this  time  to  spare  her 
ri  of  sharing  her  knowledge,  if  such  ignorance  was  poe- 
she  could  not  help  saying: — ^"God  forgives, 
we  forgiven,  if  I  could  have  had  you  back 
of  you.    Oh,  to  think  of  the  long  yean 
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"  M,v  <Jea 

t  may  bo  you  art'  right.     But  all  my  head  ia  guao 

for  thiiikini,- 

You  are  there,  and  that  is  all  I  know.    How  could 

I!  .  .  .  What  1 

*itaIH" 

Tho  flcBpai. 

in    her    voice   did    not   unnerve   her   sister   more 

Ratlirr,  if  anything,  it  strengthened  bcr,  aa  did  atiything  that  drew 

She  L'unld  but  answer,  hesitatingly: — "My  dear,  vaa  I  not  hen 

all  the  while  you  thought  me  dead  ?  .  .  .     If  you  had  known  .  .  . 

oh,     if    you    1 
could  not  keep 

liad     known!  .  .  .  you     might     have     come.*'     She 

back  t'              -               ^.        .    .     , 

aespair  m  ner  own  voice. 

Mni.sie  started  spas.                             1 

ber  pillow. 

"  Oil,  God  have  mei 

ame.  PbiDbe,  save  met"  she 

cried.     She  clung  wit 

her  sister,  and  gasped  for 

breath.     Then  the  pa 

excitement  passed,  and  she 

eank  back,  whiaperin 

ten   speech: — "I  mean  .  ,  . 

it  cnine  back  to  me  . 

the  letter.  ...     Oh.  bnt  it 

cannot    be    truel  .  . 
know." 

Pliabe's  responae  fli                              i 

again— leJl    me    what    you 

idd  her  old  brain  be  said  to 

I  such  a  wnirir  "III  ir.v,  m.v  dear,  to  staj-  it  out 
right,  for  .voii  to  hear.  But  'tis  a  hiird  thing  to  know,  and  'lis  hard 
to  have  to  know  it.  Dr.  Nash  said  it  to  inc.  that  it  was  Thonitou, 
your  husband.  And  our  young  la<ly  of  the  Towers — she,  my  dear, 
you  know,  that  is  Lad.v  Gwendolen  Rivers— said  it  to  nic  again." 
Old  Maisic  clung  closer  to  the  hand  she  lield.  and  trembled  so  that 
Phcebc  stopped,  saying: — "  Oupbt  I  to  tell;" 

"Yes— go  on!  You  know,  dear.  I  know  it  all— half  know  it- 
hut  I  cannot  hold  it  for  long — it  goes.     Go  on! "' 

"He  wrote  to  mc — he  wrote  to  you — saying,  we  were  dead.  O 
God,  forgive  him  for  his  cruelty!  Wh.v.  oh  whyT"  She  fixeil  her 
eyes  on  her  sister,  and  i*emed  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  the  question. 

And  yet  she  wondered  in  her  heart  wlien  the  answer  eanie.  It 
came  with  a  light  that  broke  through  the  s|ieakor's  face,  a  sound 
of  relief  in  her  words: — "  It  was  his  love  for  nie,  Phtebe  dearest — 
it  was  his  love  for  me!  He  wonld  not  have  mo  go  from  him  to  my 
sister  in  England,  even  for  the  time  I  wonld  have  wanted,  to  see 
her  again.  The  fault  was  mine.  dear,  the  fault  was  mine!  I  was 
ever  on  at  him — plaguing — plaguing  him  to  spare  me  for  the  time. 
Oh— 'twas  1  that  did  it!" 

Lot  her  believe  it!  Let  her  see  a  merit  in  it  for  the  man  she 
loved!     That  was  Ph.rbe's  thmmht. 

"He  was  always  good  to  mr.'-  Maisir  eoritinned.  "He  never 
thought  of  what  might  wmc  of  it.     All  hi#  de?ire  was  I  should  not 
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leave  him.    Oh,  Phcebe,  Phoebe,  if  only  I  might  have  died  there  and 
then,  out  in  the  Colony ! " 

*^  To  see  me  no  more  ?  Not  this  once  ?  I  thank  Ood  that  has 
spared  ye  to  me,  Maisie,  just  but  to  hear  your  voice  and  hold  your 
hand  and  kiss  your  face.  If  I  be  dreaming,  I  be  dreaming.  Only 
I  would  not  wake,  not  I.  But  I  can  scarce  bear  myself  for  the 
wonderment  of  it  all.  How  could  you  come  back  alone — ^my 
Maisie,  alone  and  old! — back  again  to  England — in  a  ship- 
through  the  storms  ? "  For  all  the  mind  that  Granny  Marrable  had 
left  after  the  bewildering  shock  was  aching  to  know  more. 

Old  Maisie  was  almost  too  weak  for  anything  like  curiosity 
about  the  past;  she  simply  submitted — acquiesced.  This  was  her 
sister,  not  dead  by  some  miracle.  When  in  dreams  we  see  again 
the  departed,  do  we  speak  of  the  interim f  Surely  never?  Neither 
did  Maisie.  She  could  not  even  look  forward  to  knowing  more. 
She  could  talk  on,  with  no  difficulty  of  speech — indeed,  seemed 
talkative.  She  could  reply  now  to  PhoDbe's  question: — ^**But,  my 
dear,  I  was  not  alone,  nor  old.  I  was  not  much  older  than  my 
Ruth  that  I  have  found.  .  .  .  Where  is  she? — she  is  not  gone?" 
She  looked  round,  frightened,  trying  to  raise  herself. 

"  She  is  gone  away  to  sleep.  It  is  night,  you  know.  There  goes 
the  clock.  Four.  She  will  come  again.  .  .  .  But,  oh,  Maisie, 
was  it  as  long  ago  as  that  ?  Tis  but  a  very  little  while  back  Ruth 
turned  fifty." 

"Is  my  girl  turned  of  fifty,  then? — yes  I  it  must  be  so.  Fifty 
years  past  I  landed  ashore  in  Hobart  Town,  and  it  was  a  babe  of 
four  I  had  to  leave  behind.  Well — I  was  a  bit  older.  I  was  fifty- 
seven  when  I  lost  my  son."  This  seemed  to  mean  the  death  of 
some  son  unknown  to  Granny  Marrable.  The  convict  was  never 
farther  from  her  mind.  "  *Tis  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in 
England — all  of  twenty-five  years,  Phoebe." 

"Oh,  God  have  pity  on  us  alll  Twenty-five -years  I "  It  was 
a  cry  of  pain  turned  into  words.  Had  she  had  to  say  what  stung 
her  most,  she  would  probably  have  said  the  thought  that  Maisie 
might  have  seen  her  daughter's  wedding,  or  at  least  the  babyhood 
of  her  children.  So  much  there  was  to  tell! — would  she  live  to 
hear  it?  And  so  much  to  hear! — would  she  live  to  tell  it?  She 
could  not  understand  her  sister's  words  that  followed : — "  All  of 
twenty  years  alone,"  referring  to  the  period  since  her  son's  trans- 
portation. It  was  really  longer.  But  memory  of  figures  is  in- 
secure in  hours  of  trial. 

Maisie  continued : — "  When  I  came  back,  I  went  strali^t  V:^  ^>« 
dd  home,  long  ago — to  Darenth  Mitt,  to  Vieai  ^\»X\  mviiDX^  «a^ 
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old  Ki^tiirah  was  dead,  and  her  husband  was  dead,  and  ne'er  a  90ul 
kne^v  might  to  tetl  me.  And  there  was  father's  ^ave  in  the 
ehurchytird,  end  no  other.  So  what  could  I  think  but  what  the 
letter  KHtd,  that  all  were  drowned  in  the  cruel  sea,  jrour  husbttod 
Nicholas,  and  my  little  one,  all  three!" 

"  And  the  letter  said  that — the  letter  be  made  up?  " 

"  The  letter  said  that,  and  I  read  it  It  had  black  seals,  and  I 
broke  tliem  and  read  it  And  it  was  from  father,  and  said 
you  were  drowned  .  .  .  Hmwnpfl  .  Yes! — Phcebe  drowned  .  .  . 
and    iti.v    little  Ruth,  s  Pbosbe.   how   can    this   be 

you  i  "     The  panic  came  aice,  and  agiiin  she  clutclvd 

Bpasininiieally  at  the  hp  But  it  passed,  leoving  her 

only  iihle  to  q>eak  fair  it  in  my  table-drawer.  .  .  . 

It  triiist  be  there  Still."  half  p3t  the  truth. 

Grniiu.v  Marrable  trii  clear,  so  far  a.i  she  could. 

"Ym,  inrget,  dear.    H  i  the  letter,  and  Dr.  Nash 

knows.     Lady  Gwendolt  you  here.  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  happy  refer*  broke  over  the  old  face  on 

the  pilluw,  and  there  w.  voice  that  said: — "She  ts 

one  of  God's  Angels.     I  knew  it  by  ner  golden  hair.     When  will 

"  Very  soon.  To-morrow,  perhaps.  'Twas  her  ladj-ship  told  you 
— was  it  not?     Oh,  you  rememlterf " 

"My  dear,  she  told  it  me  like  a  story,  and  her  fnce  was  white. 
But  it  was  oil  clear  to  mo  then,  for  I  could  not  know  who  the  bad 
man  was — the  bad  man  who  made  two  sisters  each  think  the  other 
dead.  And  I  was  for  helping  her  to  tell  them.  Oh,  may  God  bless 
her  for  her  beautiful  face — so  pale  it  was!  And  then  she  told  me 
'twas  written  by  my  husband."  Some  new  puzzle  confronted  her, 
and  she  repented,  haltingly: — "By  .  .  .  my  .  .  .  husband!" 
Then  quite  suddenly,  struck  by  a  new  idea; — "But  was  it?  How 
could  she  know?" 

"  My  dear,  she  showed  it  to  her  father,  the  Earl,  and  they  were 
of  one  mind.  His  lordship  read  the  letter.  Dr.  Nash  told  me. 
But  it  was  Thornton's  own  letter  to  mc  that  said  you  were  dead.  I 
have  got  it  slill."  She  was  stopivd  by  the  return  of  Ruth  Thrale. 
who  had  been  half  waked  by  her  mother's  raised  voice  five  minutes 
since,  ami  had  struggled  to  eonii>le(e  consciousness  under  the  sense 
of  some  burden  of  duty  awaiting  her  outside  the  happy  oblivion  of 
her  stinted  sleep.     "IIow  has  she  beenf"  was  her  question  on 

flrunny  Marrable  could  not  give  any  clear  account  of  the  past 
hour  of  tflik;  it  was  growing  hazy  to  her,  aa  reaction  after  excite- 
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mcnt  told,  more  and  more.  Ruth  asked  no  further  questions,  and 
urged  her  to  go  and  lie  down — was  ready  to  force  her  to  do  it,  hut 
she  conceded  the  point,  and  was  just  going,  when  her  sister  stopped 
her,  speaking  clearly^  without  moving  on  the  piUow. 

"What  was  the  letter?" 

"What  letter  is  she  speaking  of?"  said  Ruth. 

Granny  Marrable  said  with  an  e£Fort: — "  The  letter  that  said  she 
was  dead." 

"  Show  it  to  me — show  it  me  now,  with  the  light  I  You  have  got 
it." 

"Yes.  I  said  to  her  that  I  had  got  it.  But  it  is  put  away." 
This  was  under  Granny  Marrable's  breath,  that  old  Maisie  should 
not  hear. 

But  she  heard,  and  turned  her  head.  "Oh,  Phoebe,  let  me  see 
it!  Can  it  not  be  got?  Cannot  Ruth  get  it?"  She  seemed  fe- 
verishly alive,  for  the  moment,  to  all  that  was  passing. 

Ruth,  thinking  it  would  be  better  to  satisfy  her  if  possible,  said : 
— "  Is  it  hard  to  find  ?  Could  I  not  get  it  ?  "  To  which  old  Phasbe 
replied : — "  I  know  where  it  is  to  lay  hands  on  at  once.  But  I 
grudge  setting  eyes  on  it  now,  and  that's  the  truth."  Ruth  won- 
dered at  this — it  made  her  mother's  eagerness  to  see  it  seem  the 
stranger.  The  story  is  always  on  the  edge  of  calling  old  Maisie 
Ruth's  "  new  mother."  Her  mind  was  reeling  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  two  mothers  with  a  like  claim — a  bewildering  thought  I 
She  wavered  between  them,  and  was  relieved  when  the  speaker 
continued : — "  You  may  unlock  my  old  workbox  over  yonder.  The 
letter  be  inside  the  lid,  behind  the  scissors.  I'll  begone  to  lie  down 
a  bit  on  your  bed,  child  I "  Was  old  Phcebe  nmning  away  from 
that  letter  ? 

Ruth  knew  the  trick  of  that  workbox  of  old.  It  brought  back 
her  early  childhood  to  find  the  key  concealed  in  a  little  slot  be- 
neath it;  hidden  behind  a  corner  of  green  cloth  beyond  suspicion; 
that  opened,  for  all  that,  when  the  edge  was  coaxed  with  a  finger- 
nail. It  had  been  her  first  experience  of  a  secret,  and  a  fascina- 
tion hung  about  it  still.  That  confused  image  of  a  second  mother, 
growing  dimmer  year  by  year  in  spite  of  a  perfunctory  sys- 
tem of  messages  maintained  in  the  correspondence  of  the  parted 
twins,  had  never  utterly  vanished;  and  it  had  clung  about  this 
workbox,  a  present  from  Maisie  to  Phcebe,  even  into  these  later 
years.  It  crossed  Ruth's  mind  as  she  found  the  key>  how,  a  year 
ago,  when  the  interior  of  this  box  was  shown  to  Dave  Wardle  by  hia 
country  Granny,  his  delight  in  it,  and  its  smell  of  otto  ol  tomo^  >?qaX 
never  failed,  had  stirred  forgotten  memone&\  «xi<\  >ib^  x«Q^j*^kSK>^^'^ 
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with  tho  mjBtery  of  that  vanished  mother  still  on  earth — dose  at 
hand,  there  in  the  room ! — made  her  almost  dread  to  raise  the  bos- 
hd.  But  she  dared  it,  and  found  the  letter,  though  her  braiD 
whirk'd  at  the  cntanglemcutfi  of  life  and  time,  and  ehc  winced  at 
the  piist  as  though  scorched  by  a  spiritual  flame.  It  took  her 
breulh  away  to  think  what  she  had  sought  and  found;  the  hideous 
instrument  of  a  wickedness  almost  inconceivable — her  own 
father-s! 

"Oh,  how  I  hope  it  is  that!  Bring  it — bring  it,  mj  dear,  my 
Kutb — my  Huth  for  me,  now!  Tcs — show  it  me  with  the  light, 
like  that,"  Thus  old  Maisie,  struggling  to  raise  herself  on  the  bed. 
but  with  a  dangerous  spot  of  colour  on  her  chee^,  lately  eo  pale,  that 
said  fever.  Ruth  trembled  to  admit  the  word  to  her  mind;  for, 
think  of  her  mother's  age,  and  the  strain  upon  her,  worse  than  ber 

Nevertheless,  it  waa  beet  to  indulge  this  stirong  wish;  might. 
indeed,  be  dangerous  to  oppose  it.  Ruth  bolstered  up  the  weak  old 
fnimc  with  pillows,  and  lit  two  candles  to  give  the  letter  its  best 
chance  to  be  read.     Sbe  found  her  mother's  spectacles,  though  in 

doubt  wlicth.T  lhi.:v  coiiid  rnabic  her  In  rua.l  th(.  dim  writinjr,  writ- 
ten with  a  vyiiishiiig  ink.  even  paler  than  the  forfiwl  letter  Gwcn 
and  her  father  had  unearthed.  Possibly  ihc  ink  had  run  short,  and 
was  diluted. 

Old  Maisie  strove  to  rend  the  writing,  gasping  with  an  eagerness 
her  daughter  found  it  hard  to  understand:  but  failed  to  decipher 
anything  beyond,  "  My  dear  Sister-in-law."  She  dropjied  the  let- 
ter, saying  feebly :^ — "Read — you  rend!" 

Then  Ruth  read:— 


pnrlinnlnrs  of  the  great 
s  my  previous  letter  will 


"  '  I  tnke  up  my  pen 
calamity  that  has  befalh 

hnve  told  you,  if  it  has  reached  you  ere  this,  a  widowi 
endeavouring  to  bear  with  resignation  the  lot  it  lins  pleased  God  to 
visit  upon  me,  but  in  the  first  agonies  of  my  grief  at  iho  loss  of  my 
beloved  helpmeet  I  wns  so  overwhelmeii  ns  ui  hi-  sonree_ 
pen  to  paper.     I  am  now  more  cohn  and  resigned 
will  endeavour  to  supply  the  omission. 


'"My  dear  Maisie 

was 

in   |K>rf<'et   health   and  ? 

went  to  visit  a  friend. 

Mar 

yAnn  Stennis,  the  wife 

er.  less  than  thirty  a 

jM 

■Ma  where  I   now   write 

Derwent.  one  of  the  f 

r^ 

^^m  this  wild  eountr. 

associate  for  her.    SI 

•utarted  home  in  a 

hut  the  horse  that  si 

\  Vked  her.  the  only 
^     ^bt  lame  and  niadt 

ride,  being  a  timid  1 

lor  which  delay  it  mi 

\      ^B^ve  spared  hei^, 

?nre^^eto  put 
t<)^**(HL«aid 
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His  will  be  done!  It  seems  she  was  playing  with  the  baby  of  a 
native  black,  there  being  a  camp  or  tribe  of  them  near  at  hand,  she 
being  greatly  diverted  with  the  little  monster,  when  its  sister,  but 
little  older  than  itself,  found  a  scorpion  beneath  a  stone,  and  set  it 
to  bite  its  little  brother.  Thereupon  Maisie,  alwasrs  courageous 
and  kindhearted,  must  needs  snatch  at  this  most  dangerous  vermin, 
to  throw  it  at  a  distance  from  the  children.  .  .  .' " 

Old  Maisie  interrupted  the  reader.  Her  face  was  intent,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  an  unhealthy,  feverish  light  ''  Stop,  my  dear/' 
said  she.    "  This  is  all  true." 

**  All  true ! "  Surely  her  mind  was  giving  way.  So  thought 
Ruth,  and  shuddered  at  the  gruesome  thought  ''  Mother — mother 
— how  can  it  be  true  ? " 

^  All  quite  true,  my  dear,  but  for  one  thing  I  All  true  but  for 
who  it  was !  It  was  not  I — it  was  Mary  Ann  was  at  play  with  little 
Saku.  And  the  scorpion  bit  her  hand,  and  she  died  of  the  bite. 
.  .  .  Yes— go  on !  Read  it  all !  "  For  Ruth  had  begun :— "  Shall 
I — must  If*  as  though  the  reading  it  was  unendurable. 

She  resumed,  with  an  effort : — 

^ '  But  got  bitten  in  the  arm.  At  first  she  made  light  of  the 
wound,  for  the  reptile  was  so  small.  But  it  became  badly  inflamed, 
and  no  doctor  was  at  hand.  The  black  mother  of  Saku,  the  baby, 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  summon  the  conjurer  doctor  of  the  tribe, 
who  would  suck  the  wound.  But  Maisie  would  not  have  this,  so 
only  external  applications  were  made  .  .  .'" 

Old  Maisie  interrupted: — "That  is  not  so,"  she  said.  "Roo- 
moro,  the  doctor,  sucked  hard  at  the  bite,  and  spat  out  the  poison 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  to  bury  the  evil  spirit  But  it  was  no 
good.    Poor  Mary  Ann  Stennis  died  a  week  after.    I  mind  it  well." 

Ruth  thought  to  herself: — "Is  this  a  feverish  dream?"  and 
wavered  on  the  answer.  The  tale  her  mother  told  of  the  black 
medicine-man  was  nightmare-like.  All  this,  fifty  years  ago!  Her 
head  swam  too  much  for  speech,  reading  apart.  She  could  con- 
tinue, mechanically: — 


«  Only  external  applications  were  made,  which  proved  use- 

t  invariably  the  case  with  poisonous  bites.     Next 

ident  that  the  poison  was  spreading  up  the  arm, 

'  was  despatched  to  summon  roe,  but  he  could  not 

n  less  than  three  hours,  and  when  he  arrived  I 

^thwell.  some  twenty  miles  in  another  direc- 

ortake  me  until  the  ovemnR,    1  •«%»  ^SafeTw  ^^^ 

was  over  forty-eigVil\M»xt%\]fe\at»\  %stv^«^ 
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at  Slennia'a.  It  was  then  too  lale  for  effectual  remedy,  and  my 
dear  wife  died  in  my  arms  niitiin  a  week  of  the  scorpion  bite  .  .  .'" 

"  1'hut  ia  not  true — it  was  over  a  week.*'  Was  Uftisie  raflr 
alivo  lo  the  facts,  to  be  caufirht  by  so  small  a  puiutl  She  had  Seen 
a  Bini))l<:  thing  that  could  be  said.     That  is  all  the  story  can  think. 

1  tilth  said: — "Here  is  more— only  &  little  1"  and  continued:— 

'* '  I  iim  thankful  to  say  that,  consideriiis  the  nature  of  the  caw, 

her  sufferings  were  fili~'~'  — -"  -' ted  away  peacefully,  desirinf 

with  htT  last  breath  tir  ivey  to  you  the  assuratice  of 

her  unchanged  affectio 

"  It  is  untrue—it  is  v  td  Maisie.     "  Mary  Ann  died 

in  great  pain,  from  tf  hite  working  in  the  blootL" 

Sh«  sr^'med  to  gra^  ^  facta,  for  she  added : — "  But 

was  he  not  good,  to  h-  Pbccbe's  sake?  "     Her  mind 

was  catching  at  fragn  tnd,  and  failed. 

Thtrci  was  another  li  h  opened,  of  an  earlier  date. 

It  -v/Hf  a  merely  formal  of  the  death.     She  put  badt 

the  letters  in  the  woruuox-iia,  Dcnind  the  scissors;  replaced  t!ie 
worklxix  on  its  tuUe  as  before,  and  returned  to  her  mother.  She 
was  slad  to  find  her  still,  with  her  eyes  closed;  but  with  that  red 
spot  on  her  cheek,  unchanpred.  It  was  best  to  favour  every  ap- 
proach of  sleep,  and  this  might  bo  one.  Iluth  sat  silent,  all  her 
iacultiea  crippled,  and  every  feeling  stnnned.  by  what  she  had  gone 
throuch  since  (Jwcn's  first  arrival  yesterday. 

Thia  terrible  night  had  worn  itself  out.  and  she  knew  that  that 
clock-warning  meant  six.  when  the  stroke  should  come.  But  there 
was  no  dayliKht  yet.  Those  movements  in  the  kitchen  must  be 
Elizabeth- nest -door,  come  according  to  promise.  That  was  what 
the  giiardinn-dog  from  without  meant,  pushing  his  way  through 
the  bedroom-door,  reporting  an  incomer  whom  he  knew,  and  had 
sanctioned.  He  communicated  the  fact  to  his  satisfaction,  and  re- 
turned to  his  post,  leaving  his  mistress  the  belter  for  his  human 
sympathy,  which  seemed  to  claim  knowledge  of  passing  event.  It 
comforted  her  to  feel  that  the  day  was  in  hand,  and  that  its  light 
would  come.  Who  could  say  but  its  ending  might  find  her  con- 
vinced that  this  was  all  true?  Blank,  sickening  doubts  of  the 
meaning  of  everything  flitted  across  her  mind,  and  she  longed  to 
settle  down  to  realities,  to  be  able  to  love  this  new  mother  without 
flinching.  For  that  was  what  she  fell,  that  the  mystery  of  this  res- 
urrection  seared  or  burnt  her.  One  thing  only  soothed  her — that 
this  was  dear  old  Mrs.  Prichard  whom  she  had  learned  to  love 
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before  its  bewilderments  were  sprung  upon  ber.  Tbat  made  it 
easier  to  bear. 

Presently  sbe  roused  herself,  for,  was  not  this  morning  ?  A  grey 
twilight,  not  over-misty  for  the  time  of  year,  was  what  a  raised 
window-curtain  showed  her,  and  she  let  it  fall  to  deal  with  it  in 
earnest,  and  relieve  the  blind  from  duty.  Then  she  made  sure,  by 
the  new  light,  that  all  wa^  well  with  old  Maisie — mere  silence,  no 
insensibility — and  went  out  to  speak  with  Elizabeth-next-door,  and 
get  more  wood  for  the  fire.  But  first  she  blew  out  the  candles  and 
the  rushlight,  already  dying  spasmodically. 

Elizabeth-next-door  was  a  strengthening  influence,  able  to  look 
facts  in  the  face.  She  almost  elided  forewords  and  inquiries,  to 
come  to  her  strong  point,  the  way  she  had  used  the  strange  story 
to  produce  surprise  in  her  husband;  a  worthy  man,  but  im- 
perturbable by  anything  short  of  earthquakes  or  thunderbolts. 
"  Ye  may  sa-ay  your  vairy  worst  to  Sam,"  said  Elizabeth,  **  and 
he'll  just  sa-ay  back, '  Think  a  doan't  knaw  that,'  he'll  say, '  afower 
ever  yow  were  bom  ? '  and  just  gwam  with  his  sooper.  And  I  give 
ye  my  word.  Widow  Thrale,  I  no  swooner  told  it  him  than  there  he 
sat !  An'  if  ho  come  down  on  our  ta-able  wi'  th'  fla-at  of  his  ha-and 
once,  that  he  did  thrice  and  mower,  afower  he  could  sa-ay  one 
word.  He  did,  and  went  nigh  to  break  it,  but  it  be  o-ak  two-inch 
thick  a'mo-ast.  Then  a  said,  'twas  enough  to  wa-aken  oop  a  ma-an 
all  through  the  night,  he  did  1  "  He  seemed,  however,  not  to  have 
suffered  in  this  way,  for  his  wife  added : — "  Wa-aken  him  oop  ? 
Not  Sam,  I  lay!  Ta-akes  a  souse  o'  cold  pig  to  wa-aken  up  Sam 
afower  t'  marnin ! "  Ruth  felt  braced  by  this  bringing  of  the 
event  within  human  possibilities.  Improbable  possibilities  sur- 
prise.    Impossible  events  stun. 

She  co-operated  in  domesticities  with  her  useful  neighbour, 
glancing  once  or  twice  at  the  figure  on  the  bed,  and  reinforced  in 
the  belief  that  all  was  safe  there,  for  the  time.  For  she  saw  what 
seemed  slight  natural  movement,  for  ease.  Presently  she  went  to 
hear  how  it  fared  with  her  other  mother,  her  normal  one.  The 
cross  purposes  of  her  relations  to  the  two  old  sisters  were  an  entan- 
glement of  perplexities. 

Qranny  Marrable,  asleep  when  Ruth  looked  stealthily  in  at  her, 
was  waked  by  a  creak  with  which  the  door  just  contrived  to  dis- 
appoint hopes  of  a  noiseless  escape.  She  called  after  her : — "  Yes, 
who's  that?"  Whereupon  Ruth  returned.  It  was  their  first  real 
word  alone  since  the  disclosure. 

^Oh,  mother,  have  you  slept?"  She  kissed  the  old  woru-<\^it 
face  tenderly;  feeling  somehow  the  resfctve  ol  %VTCtkgSt^ \*^e»sA ^^» 
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response  die  met.     "Oh.  can  you — can  you — make  it   oat}  .  .  . 

Yes.  she  is  lying  atiU.     SLe  haa  seen  that  letter."     She  dn^ped  her 

voice,  and  shuddered  to  name  it. 

"  My  dear;'  said  Granny  Marrable,  answering  her  question,  "I 

cannot  say  truly  yet  that  I  can  make  it  out.     But  I  thank  God  tot 

letting  me  be  able  to  know  that  this  must  be  Malsie.     For  I  know 

her  for  Maisie.  when  she  talks  of  the  bygone  time.     And  thai  let- 

ter—God  is  good,  for  that!     For  it  was  that  told  of  how  she  died 

—that  wicked  poison-bite!     My  child 

it  has  never  gone  quite  out 

of  my  heart  to  think  j 

i  so  far  away  in  euch  pain- 

never  in  aU  these  yea: 

know  it  for  an  untruth.    1 

thank  God  for  that,  a> 

"Sht-  says."  eaid  I 

d  in  an  attempt  to  use  any 

name  she  could  call  L 

by,  without  some  aeif-blame 

for  the  utterance,  " 

y  is  one-half  true,  hut  'twas 

her  best  friend  died 

she!    Rut  she  died  in  neatj 

suffering." 

jm 

"Ah— the  poor  thi 

Stennis."                       ^^H 

■'Th«l  was  thenar.. 

^■1 

"  Will  she  be  able  to  tell  more!  Will  she  tell  us  who  her  huaband 
was  'i " 

"Her  husbanil!"  Iluth  thoiipht  this  was  new  trouble — that  the 
Granny's  head  had  given  way  uncicr  the  strain.  "Her  husband 
was  my  father,  mother."  said  she.     "Think!" 

But  old  Phoebe  was  quite  clear.  "  I  am  all  right,  child,"  said  she 
reassuringly.  "  Her  seeonti  husband.  Marrable  was  my  second, 
von  know,  else  I  wonUI  still  have  been  Cropredy.  Why  is  ehe  not 
Davfrijjf 

Kuth  was  really  llie  less  clcnr  of  ihc  two.  "  Oh  yea!  "  said  she 
wondcTingly.     "  She  is  Jlrs.  Priehard,  stiil." 

"Please  God  we  shall  know  all!  .  .  .     What  was  that!" 

"I  must  go  lo  her.  .  .  .  Come!"  For  old  Maisie  had  called 
out.  Her  daughter  went  baek  to  her  quickly,  and  Granny  Marra- 
ble followed,  not  far  l.>ohinH, 

"  Come,  dear,  come  ...  I  called  for  you  to  know.  ,  .  .  Come, 
Plnel>e.  come  near,  and  let  me  tell  you.  .  ,  .  He  was  not  so  wicked. 
.  .  .  Oh  no,  oh  no — it  wns  none  of  his  own  doing — I  shall  be 
able  .  .  .  directly.  .  .  ."  Thus  oM  Maisie.  gasping  for  breath. 
and  falling  back  on  the  pillow  from  which  she  had  part  risen. 
The  hectic  flush  in  her  face  was  greater,  and  her  eyes  were  wild 
under  her  (angle  of  beautiful  silver  hair.  Both  were  afraid  for 
her.  for  each  knew  what  fever  might  mean.  They  might  lose  her, 
almost  without  a  renewal  of  life  together. 
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Still,  it  might  be  no  more  than  the  agitation  of  a  moment,  a  pass- 
ing phase.  They  tried  to  pacify  her.  How  could  the  letter  be  none 
of  Daverill's  own  doing?  But  she  would  not  be  soothed — would 
say  the  thing  she  had  set  her  mind  to  say,  but  failed  to  find  the 
words  or  breath  for.  What  was  it  she  was  trying  to  say?  Was  it 
about  the  letter? 

Elizabeth-next-door  came  into  the  room,  tentatively.  Ostensible 
reason,  inquiry  about  breakfast;  actual  reason,  curiosity.  Sounds 
of  speech  under  stress  had  aroused,  and  a  glance  at  old  Maisie  in- 
tensified it.  Widow  Thrale  would  come  directly,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment was  intent  on  hearing  what  Mrs.  Prichard  was  saying.  To 
Elizabeth,  Maisie  continued  Mrs.  Prichard. 

She  would  not  leave  unsaid  this  thing  she  was  bent  on : — **  No, 
dear!  No,  dear!  It  does  not  hurt  me  to  talk,  but  I  want  time. 
...  I  will  tell  you  ...  I  must  tell  you.  ...  I  know  it.  .  .  .  It 
was  not  his  own  doing.  .  .  .  He  was  set  on  to  do  it  by  a  devil  that 
possessed  him.  .  .  .    There  are  devils  loose  among  the  blacks.  .  .  ." 

The  pulse  in  the  hand  Ruth  held  was  easy  to  find.  Yes,  that 
was  fever  I  Ruth  left  her  to  speak  with  Elizabeth,  and  the  hand 
went  over  to  its  fellow,  in  Granny  Marrable's. 

^^  Phoebe,  dearest,  that  is  so — and  in  those  days  there  were  a  many 
blacks.  But  they  were  fewer  and  fewer  after  that,  and  none  in  our 
part  when  we  came  away,  my  son  and  I.  .  .  .     Phoebe !  " 

"  What,  dearest  ?  " 

"  You  must  say  nothing  of  him  to  Ruth.     He  was  her  brother." 

"Say  nothing  of  him  to  Ruth — why  not?"  She  had  lost  sight 
of  her  adventure  with  the  convict,  and  did  not  identify  him.  She 
may  have  fancied  some  other  son  accompanied  her  sister  home. 

"  Yes — yes — nothing  to  her!  He  is  not  fit  to  speak  of — not  fit 
to  think  of .  .  .  .  Do  not  ask  about  him.  Forget  him!  I  do  not 
know  if  ho  be  alive  or  dead." 

Then  an  image  of  the  convict,  or  madman,  flashed  across  Phoebe's 
mind.  She  dared  not  talk  of  him  now,  with  that  wild  light  and 
hectic  flush  in  her  sister's  face;  it  would  only  make  bad  worse. 
But  a  recollection  of  her  first  association  of  him  with  the  maniac 
in  the  Gadarene  tombs  was  quick  on  the  heels  of  this  image,  and 
prompted  her  to  say: — "Had  no  evil  spirit  power  over  him,  then, 
as  well  as  his  father  ? " 

The  wild  expression  on  old  Maisie's  face  died  down,  and  gave 
place  to  one  that  was  peace  itself  by  comparison.    "  I  see  it  all 
now,"  said  she.    "Yes — ^you  are  right  I    It  was  after  his  father's 
death  he  became  so  wicked."    It  was  the  devil  that  possett^d.  ^^ 
father,  driven  out  to  seek  a  home,  and  finding  v\  Vn  ^iu^  %^ti.  *\^&»x 


AMuit  IB  omaened  by  another  ug 
to  Onmny  MamUe  and  Ruth  Thrak 
xnediate  anxiety  should  come  to  countc 
to  extinguish  for  the  time  the  conflagrs 
— ^whys,  whens,  and  wherefores  innu 
dened  minds.    Visible  fever  in  the  c 
seemed  the  slightest  shock  might  meai 
them  to  put  aside  every  possible  thou 
what  Time  had  spared  so  long,  thougt 
an  oppressor.    It  would  be  the  cruel) 
shoidd  be  thus  strangely  restored  to  thci 
in  an  hour. 

Presently  she  seemed  quieter;  the  fe^ 
and  felL    She  had  once  or  twice  sceme 
passed  away.    Meanwhile  Granny  Marr; 
man  or  criminal,  who  had  at  least  know 
his  mother  well  enough  to  be  mystified 
in  her  mind,  and  made  it  harder  and  1 
speech  about  him.    She  would  not  tell  t 
of  thai — ^but  would  it  harm  Maisie  to 
herself  the  question  the  next  time  her  i 
I  could  not  refrain  from  letting  her  speech 

It  came  of  her  mind  drifting  back  to  t 
It     !  spirit  wandering  to  seek  a  home;  as  th< 

t  of  one  shelly  goes  in  search  of  another 

»  lodced  for  a  moment  like  roTniTio-  dr^^ 


i 
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she  knew  it.  But  she  need  not  have  feared.  Old  Maisie  was  in  a 
kind  of  dreamland,  only  half -cognisant  of  what  was  going  on  about 
her. 

Her  faint  voice  wandered  on.  '^I  was  not  thinking  of  that 
That  was  nothing!  He  stole  some  money,  and  it  cost  him  dear. 
.  .  .  No! — it  was  worse  than  that — a  bad  thing!  ...  It  was  not 
the  girl's  fault  .  .  .  Emma  was  a  good  girl.  .  .  ." 

Granny  Marrable  was  injudicious.  But  it  was.  an  automatic 
want  of  jud8T»ient,  bred  of  mind-strain.  She  could  not  help  say- 
ing;— "Was  that  Emma  Drax?"  For  the  name,  which  she  had 
heard  from  the  convict,  had  hung  on  her  mind,  always  setting  her 
to  work  to  fashion  some  horrible  story  for  its  owner. 

"  Yes — Emma  Drax.  .  .  .  They  found  her  guilty.  ...  I  do 
not  mean  that.  .  .  .  What  is  it  I  mean?  ...  I  mean  they  laid 
it  all  at  her  door.  .  .  .  Men  do ! "  This  seemed  half  wandering, 
and  Granny  Marrable  hoped  it  meant  a  return  of  sleep.  She  was 
disappointed.  For  old  Maisie  became  more  restless  and  hot,  start- 
ing convulsively,  catching  at  her  hand,  and  exclaiming: — ^"But 
how  came  you  to  know  ? — how  came  you  to  know  ?  You  were  not 
there  then.  Oh,  Phoebe  dearest,  you  were  not  there  then."  She 
kept  on  saying  this,  and  Granny  Marrable  despaired  of  finding 
words  to  explain,  under  such  circumstances.  The  tale  of  her 
meeting  with  the  convict  was  too  complex.  She  thought  to  herself 
that  she  might  say  that  Maisie  had  spoken  the  name  as  a  dream- 
word,  waking.  But  that  would  have  been  a  fib,  and  fibs  were  not 
her  line. 

"I  went  myself  to  get  him,''  said  Ruth,  reappearing  after  a 
longer  absence  than  old  Phoebe  had  anticipated.  She  was  remov- 
ing an  out-of-door  cloak,  and  an  extempore  headwrap,  when  she 
entered  the  room.     "How  is  she?"  she  asked. 

Old  Phoebe  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  "  Whom  did  you  go  for, 
child?    The  doctor?     Pm  glad." 

"I  thought  it  better.  .  .  .  Mother  darling! — how  are  you?'' 
She  knelt  by  the  bed,  held  the  burning  hands,  looked  into  the  wild 
eyes.     "  Yes — I  did  quite  right,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Nash  came,  not  many  minutes  later.  Whether  th^  mixture, 
to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  fifty  years  ago,  was  the  same  as  would 
have  been  given  now,  docs  not  concern  the  story.  It,  or  the  reas- 
surance of  the  doctor's  visit,  had  a  sedative  effect;  and  old  Maisie 
seemed  to  sleep,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her  nurscfu  WV3»^. 
really  did  credit  to  his  professional  skill  waa  \!kia\.W  ^\cfc\N^^ia»X 
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a  visit  from  Lady  Gwendolen  would  be  bcoeSuial.  A 
sent  at  once  to  John  Casirell,  sajiug  that  an  accompanying  letter 
was  to  be  taken  proinptl;  to  the  Tuwers,  to  catch  her  ladj^stup 
before  she  weut  out.     We  have  eeeu  that  it  reached  her  in  tiine-. 

"  You  found  that  all  I  told  you  was  true.  Granny  Mairahle."  saiil 
the  doi-iur,  after  promisiuK  to  return  in  time  to  catch  her  ladyafaip. 

"  I  slinll  live  to  believe  it  true,  doctor,  please  Godl  " 

"  Till  tut  I     You  see  that  it  is  true." 

"Yes.  indeed,  and  I  if""™  tl>ot  """der  is  Uaisie,  come  back  to 
life.     I  know  it  by  tk  >  all  I  can  do,  not  to  ihink 

her  still  dead." 

"  She  can  talk,  I  BUi  i  things  t     Things  when  you 

werekidrii" 

"  (ioJ   a  '  mercy,  yea,  —hasn't  she  told  me  how  she 

drew  my  tooth,  with  s  i  a  candle,  and  knew  which 

drawer-knob  it  was,  an  iw  her  husband  lirat,  a-hone- 

back  (  .  .  .    Oh,  mere!  w  had  he  the  heart ! " 

"  Son  le  chaps  have  I  and  that's  the  truth  I  " 

"  Tliat'd  what  she  8b„_,  ade  my  flesh  creep,  a-l«Uing 

how  the  devils  come  out  ol  the  tiiack  savages,  to  seize  on  Chris- 
tians ! " 

But  the  doctor  was  not  prepiircil  lo  bo  taken  nt  his  word,  in  this 
way.  Dt'vils  are  giiod  loys  for  s|n'ti.-h,  but  they  are  not  to  be  real. 
"Lot  of  mm  sujirTitlitions  in  those  purls!"  said  he.  "Now  look 
you  hcff.  JiHi'um!  \Vln>n  1  c'linie  buck,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  that 
you  ami  vovir  daut;hiiT.  .  ,  Oh  ahl— she's  not  your  daughterl 
What  the  deuce  is  sin-;" 

"  Kuth  has  always  be*!)  my  niece,  but  we  have  gone  near  to  for- 
get it,  limes  and  again.     'Tis  so  many  a  long  year!  " 

"  Wcll^ — I  iih:ill  ex]K>et  to  hear  that  you  and  your  niece  have  had 
r.  substonliol  breakfast.  You  understand— sfids/anfiai.'  And  you 
must  ninko  her  take  milk,  or  grud.     You'll  find  she  won't  eat." 

"Beef-ten?" 

"  No — at  least,  have  some  ready,  in  case.  But  her  temperature  is 
too  high.  Especially  at  her  lime  of  life!"  The  doctor  walked 
briskly  away.  He  had  not  had  the  gig  out,  for  such  a  short  div 
tance. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  GREEK  KALENDS.  O  NOBIS  PRAETERTTOS  I  THE 
^IIUTING-TABLE  BACK.  AN  INFLEXIBLE  GOVERNOR.  HOW  MR.  JERRY 
DID  NOT  GO  TO  THE  WORKHOUSE.  BUT  HOW  CAME  m'rUR  TO  BE 
SO  SHORT?  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSU.  UNCLE  MO's  OOLDBATH 
FIELDS  FRIEND,  AND  HIS  ALLOWANCE.  UNCLE  MO  ON  KEEPING  ONE's 
WORD.  AND  KEEPING  ITS  MEANING.  JERRY's  CONSCIENTIOUS  TREACH- 
ERY, AND  HIS  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  ROWE.  HOW  M'RUR  HAD  PROM- 
ISED LOVE,  HONOUR,  AND  OBEDIENCE  TO  A  THING  A  DEVIL  HAD  TAKEN 
A  LONG  LEASE  OF.  HOW  SHE  SENT  A  NOTE  TO  IT,  BY  MICHAEL 
RAGSTROAR.  WHO  REALISED  THREE-HALFPENCE.  HOW  MISS  HAWKINS, 
JEALOUSY  MAD,  TINKERED  AUNT  m'rUR's  NOTE.  EVE's  CIVIUTY  TO 
THE  SERPENT.  MUCH  ABOUT  NORFOLK  ISLAND.  DAVERILL's  SECOND 
VISIT  TO  ENGLAND,    AND   ITS  CAUSF.S 

Sapps  Court  was  looking'  forward  to  Christmas  with  mixed  feel- 
ings, considered  as  a  Court.  The  feelings  of  each  resident  were  in 
some  cases  quite  defined  or  definable;  as  for  instance  Dave's  and 
Dolly's.  The  children  had  required  from  their  seniors  a  trust- 
worthy assurance  of  the  date  of  Mrs.  Prichard's  return,  and  had 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Aunt  M'riar  a  vague  statements 
Mrs.  Prichard  was  a-coming  some  day,  and  that  was  plenty  for 
children  to  know  at  their  time  of  life.  They  might  have  remained 
humbly  contented  with  their  ignorance,  if  Uncle  Mo  had  not 
added : — "  So's  Christmas  I  "  meaning  thereby  the  metaphorical 
Christmas  used  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Kalends.  He  over- 
looked, for  rhetorical  purposes,  the  near  approach  of  the  actual 
festival;  and  Dave  and  Dolly  accepted  this  as  fixing  the  date  of 
Mrs.  Prichard's  return,  to  a  nicety.  The  event  was  looked  forward 
to  as  millennial;  as  a  restoration  of  a  golden  age  before  her  de- 
parture. For  no  child  is  8o  young  as  not  to  landare  a  (empus 
actum;  indeed,  it  is  a  fiction  that  almost  begins  with  speech,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Past  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Future. 

Dolly  never  tired  of  recasting  the  arrangement  of  the  tea- 
festivity  that  was  to  celebrate  the  event,  discovering  in  each  new 
disposition  of  the  insufficient  cups  and  unstable  teapot  a  fresh 
satisfaction  to  gloat  over,  and  imputing  feelings  in  sympathy  with 
her  own  to  her  offspring  Gweng.  It  was  fortunate  for  Gweng  that 
her  mamma  understood  her  so  thoroughly,  as  othenixw^  ViRst  %a.s^ 


■aqairaiicnto  to  Hn.  Pridian 
of  Uto  poatman,  who  had  not 
taini;  had  a  right  to  expect,  < 
bad  trensurcd  the  anticipation 
aiona  of  joyful  gratitude  at  tt 
and  no  letter  had  come  I     Sma 
at  the  door  of  the  postman;  otl 
on  the  other  aide  of  their  teens! 
croaaed  hia  infant  mind  wae  that 
becauae  really  grown-up  people 
eren  with  them.    The  laceration 
that  could  not  enter  into  the  ca 
had  not  tried  Time,  and  Time  ha 
giringa,  now  and  agaJn,  that  the 
thing  outside  his  experience.    1 
leas  speculation.     The  proximity 
sary. 

lira.  Burr  and  Aunt  U'rinr  net 
to  trade;  production  takinfc  the  fo 
drceBCB  for  small  girls  at  Christm 
jurer— dresses  in  which  the  fu 
flounce  became  accomplished  fa< 
about  bows  of  coloured  ribbons. 
an  involuntary  prayer  for  eiderc 
the  pifipet  inside  warm  witbom 
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Mrs.  Prichard's  apartment,  although  both  also  felt  anxious  to 
see  her  at  home  again. 

Mrs.  Prichard's  writing-table  came  back,  done  beautiful.  Only 
the  young  man  he  refused  to  leave  it  without  the  money.  He 
was  compelled  to  this  course  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  employer. 
"  You  sec,"  said  he  to  Uncle  Mo,  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
centrating accuracy  by  a  shrewd  insight,  ''  it's  like  this  it  is,  just 
like  I  tell  you.  Our  Governor  he's  as  good  a  feller — in  hisself  mind 
you! — as  you'll  come  across  this  side  o'  Whitechapel.  Only  he's 
just  got  this  one  pecooHarity — like  a  bee  has  in  his  bonnet,  as  the 
sayin'  is — he  won't  give  no  credit,  not  so  much  as  to  his  own 
wife;  or  his  medical  adwiser,  if  you  come  to  that.  'Cash  across 
invoice' — that's  his  motter.  And  as  for  moving  of  him,  you 
might  just  as  easy  move  Mongblong."  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  young  man's  familiarity  with  Mont  Blanc  was  more  apparent 
than  real;  i)erhaps  founded  on  Albert  Smith's  entertainment  of 
that  name,  which  was  popular  at  that  time  in  London.  The  young 
man  went  on  to  say  that  he  himself  was  trustful  to  a  fault,  and 
that  if  it  depended  on  him,  a'most  any  arrangement  could  be 
come  to.  But  you  had  to  take  a  party  as  you  found  him,  and 
there  it  was! 

Uncle  Mo  said : — "  If  you'd  said  you  was  a-coming  with  it,  mate, 
I'd  have  made  a  p'int  of  having  the  cash  ready.  My  salary's 
doo  to-morrow."  He  was  looking  rather  ruefully  at  an  insufficient 
sum  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  the  scrapings  of  more  than  one 
pocket. 

The  young  man  said : — "  It's  the  Governor,  Mr.  Moses.  But  if 
you'll  square  the  'ire  of  the  trolley,  I'll  run  it  back  to  the  shop, 
and  you  can  say  when  you're  ready  for  it." 

Uncle  Mo  seemed  very  reluctant  to  allow  the  bird  to  go  back 
into  the  bush.  He  went  to  the  stairfoot,  and  called  to  Aunt  M'riar, 
upstairs,  making  ribbons  into  rosettes,  and  giving  Dolly  the  snip- 
pings.  He  never  took  his  eye  off  tho  coins  in  his  palm,  as  though 
to  maintain  them  as  integral  factors  of  the  business  in  hand. 
"Got  any  small  change,  M'riar?"  said  he. 

"  How  much  do  you  want.  Mo  ? " 

"  Six.    And  three.    Can  you  do  six-and  three?" 

"  Stop  till  I  see.  Mo."  Aunt  M'riar  descended  from  above,  and 
went  into  her  bedroom.  But  she  did  not  find  six-and- three.  For 
she  came  out  saying : — "  I  can't  only  do  five-and-nine.  Mo.  Can't 
you  make  out  with  that?" 

Uncle  Mo  still  looked  at  the  twelve-and-nine  he  already  had  in 
hand,  as  though  it  was  a  peculiar  twelvc-and-niue,  \kBX.  tivv^sX 
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consent  for  once  to  make  nineteen  nbiUings,  the  sum  Tcqairei 
when  added  to  Aunt  il'riar's  contribution;  but  he  was  obliged  ^ 
yield  to  the  inflexible  nature  of  Arithmetic  "  Sixpence  abort.  I 
make  ii,"  said  he.  Then  to  the  young  man  whose  emploj-ef  w« 
like  Mont  Blanc: — "  You'll  hove  to  fetch  it  round  agsin  tcnmonow. 
any  time  aft^r  two  o'clock,"  This  was,  however,  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jerry,  who  wss  able  In  ccm- 
tributi?  the  six- and -three,  without,  as  be  said,  going  to  the  xmA- 
house.  So  Mrs.  Prichanl's  old  table,  with  a  new  1^  so  nobodj 
could  ever  have  told,  ^,   '  '      '  fresh  polish  as  good  as  ni^w, 

was  restored  to  its  old  n  the  general  anticipation  of 

ils  owner's  retnm. 

But  however  M'riai  *"  short  of  cash  Uncle  Mo. 

smokinp  an  afternoon  1  with  Mr.  Jerry,  could  not 

say,  not  if  the  Empi  was  to  ask  him.     Not  thai 

shortness  of  cash  wai  ipps  Court,  but  that  he  h*d 

suppot^od  that  U'riar  ter  off  than  usual,  owing  to 

recent    liquidations  bj  whom   she  and  Mrs.   Bun 

were  at  woA  upstairs  irged  him  on  no  account  to 

fret  his  kidn^s  about  muiiiiiiiit-  nmes  of  this  snrt,  Everylhinc, 
without  pxcoplion.  cnme  to  the  wime  ihinp  in  the  end.  and  weak 
concessions  to  monetary  anxiety  only  provided  food  for  Repentance 

I'ncle  Mo  explained  thnt  his  uneasiness  was  not  due  to  ways 
and  means,  or  the  want  of  them,  but  to  a  misgiving  that  Aunt 
M'riar's  money  was  "  pot  frnni  her." 

Now  in  his  frequent  confiibs  wilb  Mr.  Jerry,  Uncle  Mo  bad  let 
fall  many  suggestions  of  the  sinister  influence  at  work  on  Atint 
M'rinr;  and  Mr.  Jerry,  being  a  shrewd  observer,  and  eollatin? 
these  suggestions  with  what  had  come  to  him  otherwise,  had 
formed  his  own  opinions  about  the  nature  of  this  influence.  So 
it  was  no  womler  tbnt  in  answer  to  T'nele  Mo  he  nodded  hi; 
head  verj-  freciuently,  a*  one  who  not  only  assents  to  a  fact,  but 
rather  lays  elaim  to  having  l)een  ils  first  discoverer,  "What  did 
I  tell  you.  Mo  ? ''  said  he. 

"Coneeruufltinp;  Of;  ^Mmt?"  said  Uncle  Mo  in  three  sep- 
arate sentences,  each  one  nccomjinnicd  by  a  tap  of  his  pipe-bowl 
on  the  wooden  l.^ble  nt  The  Sun  parlour.  The  third  qualified  it 
for  refilling.  You  will  sii>,  if  you  are  attentive  and  observant, 
that  this  was  MoV  first  piiie  that  afternoon;  as,  if  the  ashes  had 
been  hot,  he  would  not  have  emptied  them  on  that  table,  but 
rather  on  the  hob,  or  in  the  lirn/eu  spittoon. 

"  Him."  said  'Mr.  Jerry,  too  briefly.  For  he  felt  bound  to  add:— 
"  Coldbath  Fields.     Anyone  giving  information  that  will  lead  to 
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rehenaion  of,  will  receive  the  above  reward.  Your  friend, 
know ! " 

My  friend's  the  man,  Jerry,  Supposin* — just  for  argewment— 
St  tliat  friend  o'  mine  Monday  morning,  I'll  make  bim  an 
wanco'l)  Iii9t  him  over  Sunday.  Ton  wouldn't  think  it  of  me, 
'y.  but  I'm  a  bad-tempered  man,  underneath  tbe  akin.  And 
n  1  m-e  our  old  girl  M'riar  run  away  with  like  by  an  infernal 
indrel.  .  .  .  Well,  Jerry,  I  lose  my  temper!  That  I  do." 
I  Uncle  Mo  seemed  lo  need  tbe  pipe  he  was  lighting,  to  calm 

lie's  where  her  money  goes.  Mo — that's  it,  ain't  it)" 
That's  about  it,  sir.     So  p'hrapa  when  I  say  I  don't  know 

hl'riar  come  to  be  so  short  of  cash,  I  ought  to  say  I  do  know, 
ause  I  do  know,  as  flat  as  ever  so  much  Qospel."    So  the  Em- 
ir of  Russia  might  not  have  remained  unenli^tened. 
[r.  Jerry  reflected.     "  You  say  he  hasn't  been  near  the  Court 
in.  Mot" 

Not  since  that  last  time  I  told  you  about.  What  M'riar  told 
of.  When  he  showed  his  knife  lo  frighten  her.  I  couldn't  be 
telling  Sim  Rowe,  at  the  Station,  about  it,  because  of  the 
dren;  and  he's  keeping  an  eye.  But  the  beggar's  not  been 
;h  the  Court  since.  Nor  I  don't  suppose  hell  come.' 
But  when  ever  does  he  see  M'riar,  to  get  at  her  savings  I — 
;'s  what  I'd  like  In  know.    Eh,  Mo!" 

M'riar  ain't  tied  to  the  house.  She's  free  to  come  and  go. 
Jn't  tnk<'  kindly  to  prying  and  spying  on  her." 
.  long  chat  which  followed  evolved  a  clear  view  of  the  position, 
er  Mo's  interview  with  Aunt.  M'riar  just  before  Owen's  visit, 
3ad  applied  to  his  friend  the  Pol  ice- Inspector,  with  the  result 
'.  the  Court  had  been  the  subject  of  a  continuous  veiled  vigi- 
w.  lie  had,  however,  been  so  far  swayed  by  the  distress  of 
it  M'riar  at  the  possibility  that  she  might  actually  witnesa  the 
ture  of  her  criminal  husband,  that  he  never  revealed  to  Simeon 
ve  that  she  had  an  interest  in  defeating  his  enterprise.  The 
sequence  was  that  every  plain-clothes  emissary  put  himaelf  into 
<€!  personal  communicatian  with  her,  thereby  ensuring  the 
mce  of  Daverill  from  Sapps  Court.  She  was  of  course  guilty 
a  certain  amount  of  duplicity  in  all  this,  and  it  weighed 
rily  on  her  conscience.  But  there  was  something  to  be  said  by 
'  of  excuse.     He  was — or   had   been — her  husband,   and    she 

not  know  the  worst  of  his  crimes.  Had  she  done  so,  she 
•ht  possibly  have  been  ready  to  give  him  up  to  Justice.  But 
Uo  had  told  her  this  much,  that  his  last  ftcVw'fftroew.^  teai^& 
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lead  him  to  the  coniJeninetl  ef]\,  uiul  !U  sequel,  and  she  neverthe- 
less nhrank  from  betraying-  him,  probably  nothing  short  of  tfai 
knowledge  of  the  age  and  sex  of  his  last  victim  would  have  csmvd 
her  to  iJo  so.  She  had  in  her  mind  an  image  of  a  good,  boneM. 
old-fur^hioned  murder;  a  strained  episode  in  some  burg-lary;  prr- 
haps  not  premeditated,  but  brought  about  by  aji  indiscreet  iiiKr- 
ruptioii  of  a  fussy  householder.     There  arc  felonies  and  fcloDiK. 

Mr.  Jerry's  eonveraation  with  Uncle  Mo  in  the  Sun  parlour  gaw 
him  iiii  insight  into  this.  "  Look'ee  here.  Mo,"  said  ho-  "S« 
long  ns  the  Courfa  v  g  this  here  gmtleniai)  won't 

come  nnjgh  it.    He's  >  don  police  long  enoiig^h  to  ha 

too  clever  for  that.  he  keeps  toueh  with  M*!!*!, 

you've  got  touch  of 

Uncle  Mo  seemed  t  profoundly.     "  Not  if  I  fceq) 

square  with  M'riar,"  f. 

"  ITow  do  you  mak  o?" 

"  I've  m  good  aa  [  Id  girl  that  she  shan't  havp 

any  liiind  in  it     She' 

"  Tiion  keep  her  ou  mly  you  give  the  tip  to  Sim 

Rowc.'  lliQl  M'rinr's  in  witn  mm,  and  lli:it  lie's  putting  the  serew 
on  her,  and  Sim  he'll  do  (he  rest.  Twig?"  Conscious  casuistry 
always  closes  one  eye,  and  Wr.  Jerry  elosed  his. 

"That's  one  idea  of  ke<>|iing  square.  Jerry,  but  it  ain't  mine." 

"What's  wrong  with  it,  J[o?"  ilr.  .Terry's  confidence  in  his 
suRKCstion  had  flagged,  and  his  eye  had  reopened  slowly. 

"MViar's  not  to  have  any  hand  in  it — that's  her  stipniatinn. 
Aecording-l.v  to  my  ideas.  Jerry,  either  you  take  advantage,  or 
you  don't.  Diin'l's  the  word,  this  time.  If  I  bring  M'riar  in 
at  all,  it's  all  one  which  of  two  ways  I  do  it.    She's  out  of  it."' 

ifr.  Jerrj'  began,  feebly : — "  Yon  enn't  do  more  than  keep  yoiir 
word.  Mo.  .  .  ," 

"Yes,  you  can.  ,Terry.  Yoii  can  keep  your  meanin'.  And  yen 
can  do  more  than  that.  You  ean  keep  to  what  the  other  parly 
thought  yon  meiiiit.  when  you  know.  /  know,  this  time.  I  ain't 
in  a  Court  o'  Justice,  Jerry,  dixlgin'  about,  and  I  know  when  Fin 
square,  by  the  feel.  M'riar's  out  of  it,  and  she  shall  stop  out." 
T'^nele  Mo  was  not  n^fcrriug  <m\y  to  the  evasions  of  witnesses  on 
oath,  whieh  he  rt^ardcd  as  natural,  but  to  a  genera!  habit  of 
untrnlh,  and  subtle  perversion  of  obvious  meanings,  wbieb  he 
ascribed  not  only  to  counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  but  to  the  Bonoh 
itself. 

"  Don't  you  want  this  chap  to  dance  the  Newgate  hornpipe, 
Mo?" 
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"Don't  I,  neither!"  Uncle  Ho  smoked  peacefully,  gasing  on 
the  fire.  The  eilhouette  of  a  hanged  man,  kicking,  floated  before 
his  mind's  eye,  and  soothed  him.  But  be  made  a  reaerration. 
"After  him  and  me  have  bad  a  quiet  half-an-bour  togetberl" 

Mr.  Jerry  was  suddenly  conscious  of  a  new  danger.  "  I  say, 
Mo,"  said  he.    "  None  of  that,  if  you  please! " 

"  None  o'  what)  " 

"  This  customer's  not  your  sort  He's  a  bad  kind.  Bad  before 
he  was  first  lagged,  and  none  the  better  for  the  company  he's  kept 
ainco!  You're  an  elderly  man  now,  Ho,  and  I'll  go  bail  you 
haven't  so  much  as  put  on  the  gloves  for  ten  years  past.  And 
suppose  you  had,  over  sol  Who's  to  know  fae  hasn't  got  a  Colt 
in  his  pocket,  or  a  bowie-knife  t"  Those  of  us  who  remember  the 
fifties  will  recall  bow  tightly  revolvers  clung  to  the  name  of  theiT 
patentee,  and  tbe  sort  of  moral  turpitude  that  attached  to  their 
use.  Tbey  were  regarded  as  giving  a  mean  advantage  to  murder- 
ers; who  otherwise,  if  they  murdered  fair,  and  were  respectably 
bangr^,  merely  filled  role*  necessary  to  History  and  tbe  Drama, 

"  Couldn't  say  about  tbe  barking- iron,"  said  Uncle  Uo.  "  He's 
got  a  nosty  sort  of  a  knife,  because  he  was  flouriahing  of  it  out 
oneo  to  frighten  M'riar.  I'll  give  him  that."  Ifeaning — the  ad- 
vantage of  the  weapon.  A  trivial  concession  from  a  survivor  of 
the  best  days  of  the  Fancy!  "Ye  see,  Jerry,"  he  continued,  "hell 
have  to  come  within  arm's  length,  to  use  it.  I'll  see  to  bimt 
Him  and  his  carving-knives!" 

But  Mr.  Jerry  was  far  from  easy  about  hia  friend,  who  seemed 
to  bim  over-confident.  He  had  passed  his  life  in  sporting  circles, 
and  though  ho  himself  had  seen  more  of  jockeys  than  prize- 
fighters, their  respective  circumferences  intersected;  and  more 
than  ono  case  had  come  to  bis  knowledge  of  a  veteran  of  the  Ring 
unconscious  of  his  decadenoe,  who  had  boaatfully  defied  a  junior, 
and  made  the  painful  discovery  of  the  degree  to  which  youth  can 
outclass  age.  This  was  scarcely  a  case  of  youth  or  extreme  age, 
but  the  twenty  years  that  parted  them  were  all-suf&cicnt. 

He  began  to  seek  in  his  inner  conscience  excuses  for  a  course 
of  action  which  would — he  was  ijuite  candid  with  himself — have 
a  close  resemblance  to  treachery.  But  would  not  a  little  straight- 
forward treachery  be  not  only  very  enpedient.  but  rather  moral  I 
Were  high  principles  a  sine  qtia  non  to  such  a  humble  individual 
OS  himself,  a  "bodcmaker"  on  race-eourses.  a  billiard-marker 
elsewhere  in  tbeir  breathing-times?  Tbou^  indeed  Mr.  Jerry  In 
his  chequered  life  had  seen  many  other  phases  of  employment — 
chiefly,  whenever  he  bad  the  choice,  within  tbe  wnae  tA  Vowoaa*. 
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For  he  had  a  mysterious  sympathetic  knowledge  of  (he  horse, 
presscii  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  he  was  often  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  was  doing  nothing  particular,  but  was  oq  the  loofc- 
oul.  Uc  might  indicate  that  ho  was  getting  sick  of  this  sort  of 
tiling,  and  would  lake  the  nest  chance  that  turned  up;  would. 
as  it  were,  cloae  with  Fate.  There  had  never  been  a  motnent  b 
his  sixty  odd  years  of  life — for  he  was  very  little  Unele  Ito's 
junior — when  he  had  not  been  on  the  eve  of  a  lucrative  pei- 
niaiieni^y.  It  had  never  come;  and  never  could,  in  tlie  nature  of 
ihiiigs.     Xeverthelesi,  'ies  that  came  and  went 

chequered  his  career  un remunerative,  though  thej 

were  hardly  ludatin  r  hard  up,  he  certainly  never  i 

conf<?s9ed  to  it. 

He,  however,  look:  jwn  antecedents  to  delermine  \ 

from  tliem  how  stn  ty  conscience  called  for,  de-  | 

cided,  in  view  of  ttii,  i  collision  between  his  friend  J 

and  this  ex-convict,  ^e  guite  justified  in  treating  J 

Aunt  M'riar'e  feelini  set  against  the  risk  incurred 

by  deferring  to  them  (d  done.    No  doubt  Mo'b  con-  1 

fidcnce  had  been  reposed  m  mm  under  ibe  seal  of  an  honourable 
secrecy,  but  to  honour  it  under  the  circumstances  seemed  to  him 
to  be  "culliiig  it  rather  fine."  He  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
tegrity on  the  altar  of  friendship,  and  sought  out  Mr.  Simeon 
Rowe.  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  Thames  Policeman  who 
was  rowins  stroke  at  Hammersmith  that  day  when  his  chief, 
Ibbetson,  lost  Ins  life  in  the  attempt  to  capture  Daverill;  and 
who  had  more  recently  been  identified  by  ito  as  the  son  of  an  old 
friend.  Jerry  made  a  full  eonimiinieation  of  the  case  as  known  to 
him;  giving  as  his  own  motive  for  doing  so,  the  wish  to  shield  Mo 
from  the  possible  consequences  of  his  own  rash  over-confidence. 

"I  collect  from  what  you  tell  me."  said  the  Pol  ice- In  spec  tor, 
"that  my  men  have  been  going  on  the  wrong  tack.  That's  about 
it.  Mr.  Alibone.  isn't  it ;  " 

"That's  one  way  of  putting  it,  Jlr.  Rowe.  Anyhow,  they 
were  bound  to  be  let  in.  Why,  who  was  to  guess  Aunt  M'riar! 
^ind  the  reason!" 

"They'll  have  to  look  a  little  sharper,  that's  all."  It  suited 
the  Insi)eetor  to  lay  the  blame  of  failure  on  his  subordinates. 
This  is  a  prerogative  of  seniors  in  ofliee.  Successes  are  officially 
credited  to  the  foresight  of  headquarters — failures  debited  to  the 
incomiwtence  of  fiubordinates,  Mr.  Rowe's  attitude  was  merely 
human.  He  espressed  as  much  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Jerry  as  was  consistent  with  official  dignity,  adding  with- 
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out  emotion: — "I've  been  suspecting  Bome  game  of  the  ItiDd." 
However,  he  unbent  bo  far  as  to  admit  that  this  culprit  bad  given 
a  sight  of  trouble;  and,  as  Mr.  Jerry  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
resumed  some  incidents  of  the  convict's  career,  not  without  ad- 
miration. But  it  was  admiration  of  a  purely  professional  Bort, 
consistent  with  strong  moral  loathing  of  its  object.  "He's  a 
born  devil,  if  ever  there  was  one,"  said  he.  "I  must  say  I  like 
him.  Why — look  how  he  slipped  through  their  fingers  at  Clerken- 
well!  That  was  after  we  caught  him  at  Hammersmith,  That 
was  genius,  sir,  nothing  short  of  genius  I" 

"  Dressed  himself  in  his  own  warder's  clothes,  didn't  be,  and 
just  walked  over  the  course}  What's  become  of  your  man  he 
knocked  on  the  head  with  his  leg-iron?" 

"Ob — bim!  He's  got  his  pension,  you  know.  But  he's  not 
good  for  any  sort  of  work.  He's  alive — that's  alll  Yea — when 
Jlr.  Wix  pays  his  next  visit  at  the  Old  Bailey,  therell  be  Beveral 
charges  against  him.  He'll  make  a  good  show.  I'll  give  him 
three  months."  By  which  he  meant  that,  with  all  allowances 
made  for  detention  and  trial,  Ur.  Wix  would  end  bis  career  at 
the  time  stated.  He  went  on  to  refer  to  other  incidents  of  which 
the  story  has  cognisance.  He  had  been  inclined  to  be  down  on 
his  old  chief  Ibbetson,  who  was  drowned  in  his  attempt  to  capture 
Wix,  because  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  helping  hand  held  out 
to  him  to  drag  its  owner  into  custody.  Well — be  would  think  so 
Btill  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  delicate  shades  of  character  Mr. 
Wix  had  revealed  since.  How  did  he,  Simeon  Rowe,  know  what 
Ibbetson  knew  against  the  ex-convictt  Some  Walthamstow  busi- 
ness, aa  like  as  not!  It  was  wonderful  what  a  faculty  this  man 
had  for  slipping  through  your  fingcre.  lie  had  been  all  but  caught 
by  one  of  our  mcu,  in  the  country,  only  the  other  day.  He  waB 
at  the  rail  way -station  waiting  for  the  up-train,  due  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  he  saw  our  man  driving  up  in  a  gig.  At  this  point 
Mr.  Rowe  slopped,  looking  amused. 

"Did  be  run?"  said  Mr.  Jerry, 

"Not  be!  lie  made  a  mistake  in  his  train.  Jumped  into  the 
Manchester  express  that  wos  just  leaving,  and  got  carried  off 
before  our  man  reached  the  stBtion.  At  Manchester  he  explained 
his  mistake,  and  used  bis  return  ticket  without  extra  charge  to 
come  bach  to  London.  Our  man  knew  be  would  do  that,  and 
waited  for  him  at  Euston.  But  he  knew  one  better.  Hissed  his 
train  again  at  Harrow — just  got  out  for  a  minute,  you  know,  when 
it  stopped — and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way!' 

Ralph  Dav^ll  must  have  had  a  curioua  \na\K\v\  \Tvto  N 
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nature,  to  know  by  the  amount  of  his  inspection  of  that  police- 
officer — the  one  who  had  rijden  nfter  him  from  Grantle;  Thorpe 
— whether  he  would  puretie  him  to  Uanchestc-r  or  try  to  capture 
him  at  Eustou.  How  could  he  tell  that  the  officer  was  not  ckrer 
enough  to  know  exactly  how  clever  his  quarry  would  decide  lie 
was* 

Aunt  M'riar,  haunt«d  always  by  a  nightmare— by  the  tnnnlile 
dream  of  a  scaffold,  and  on  it  the  man  who  had  been  her  bu^and. 
wilh  al[  the  sttendni  iar  to  an  age  when  public 

executions   still   grati  or    inhuman    interest — was 

unable    to  get   relief  ler  trouble   to   others-      She 

dared  to  say  no  mow.  ■  had  already  said  to  Uncle 

Mo,  as  she  knew  be  ^  licatiou  with  his  friend  the 

pojicc-olficer  and  she  at  as  much  to  be  disclosed 

about  the  convict  as  '.  I  Sapps  C«urt  from  another 

of  his  rialta,  but  at  tb  >uld  not  lead  to  his  ci^ttura 

If  she  had  thought  h  of  intimidation  serious,  no 

doubt  slie  would  have  )  rupl^,  and  made  it  her  first 

object  that  be  shouhl  be  orougnt  to  justiec.  But  she  regarded  them 
as  empty  thri'iits,  uttercil  solely  to  estort  money. 

She  knew  she  could  rely  on  Mo's  kindness  of  heart  to  stretch 
many  points  to  meet  her  feelinpi,  but  sh<>  fell  very  uncertain 
mid  fiti  the  leupth  of  her 
i!it  a  wife's  ffH'liiiRs  for  a 
;  Ik-  cnrri.'d  too  fiir.  mipht 
!as(  iiifirniity  of  inoiirrect 
p  that  the  convict  should 
1  SnppR  Cniirf,  she  would  sacrifice 
arned  in  runs  of  luck,  to  keep 
him  at  n  distance.  An  iittitiide  of  compromise  Ix'tween  com- 
plete repudiation  of  him.  ami  mislfndiufr  his  pursuers,  whs  at 
least  possible.  Hut  it  involvid  a  slipht  amount  of  duplicity  in 
denlinft  with  5fo.  and  this  made  Aunt  M'riar  supremel.v  iincora- 
forlable.  She  was  perfectly  miserable  about  it.  But  there! — 
had  she  not  committed  herself  to  an  impracticable  coiislancy, 
with  a  real  altar  and  a  real  parson?  That  was  it.  She  hod 
promised,  five-and-twenty  years  atro.  to  love  honour,  and  obe.v  a 
self -engrossed  plea  sti  re-seeker,  and  time  and  crime  and  the  canker 
of  a  paol  had  develoi>od  a  duvil  in  liiiu,  who  was  by  now  a  tine 
representative  sample — a  "  reeord  devil "  our  modern  advanced 
speech  mijrht  have  called  hiin^who  had  fairly  stamped  out  what- 
ever uncongenial  trace  of  good   may   have  existed  originally  in 
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the  premises  be  bad  secured  on  an  indefiDite  lease.  It  wa*  euper- 
Eitilion  on  Aunt  M'riar's  part,  but  of  a  sort  that  b  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  sytitcin  tbat  baa  served  the  purposes  of  the  priest- 
hoods  all  the  world  over  sinc«  the  world  began,  and  meana  to  last 
your  time  and  mine^the  more's  the  pityl 

It  was  the  day  aft^r  her  conversation  with  Ho  about  the  con- 
vict— the  day,  that  is,  after  Owen's  last  visit  to  Sapps  Court- 
that  Aunt  M'riar  said  to  Dave,  just  departing  to  absorb  erudition 
at  his  School,  that  if  ho  should  see  Michael  Ragstroar  he  might 
tell  htm  she  had  a  note  for  his,  Michael's,  aunt  at  Hammersmith; 
and  if  ho  was  a-going  there  Sunday,  be  might  just  every  bit  aa 
well  make  himself  useful,  and  carry  it  and  save  the  postage. 
Dare  said; — "  Whoy  shouldn't  oy  carry  it?"  An  aspiration 
crushed  by  Aunt  M'riar  with : — "  Because  you're  seven !  "  So 
Dave,  whose  nature  was  aa  docile  as  his  eyes  wem  blue,  undertook 
to  deliver  the  message;  and  Michael  presented  himself  in  conse* 
qucncc,  just  after  Uncle  Mo  had  took  a  turn  out  to  see  for  a 
newspaper,  for  to  know  some  more  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Crimacra.  It  was  just  as  well  Uncle  Mo  bad,  because  when  it's 
two.  you  don't  have  to  consider.  If  this  is  obscure.  Aunt  M'riar, 
who  used  the  phrase,  is  responsible,  not  the  story.  Its  opinion 
in.  that  she  meant  tbat  the  absence  of  a  third  person  left  ber 
freer  to  spenk.  Perhaps  if  Mo  had  been  present  she  would 
men-ly  have  handeil  Micky  the  letter  directed  to  bis  aunt,  which 
would  have  been  palpably  no  concern  of  Uncle  Mo's,  inquirin*  and 
askin'  questions. 

As  it  was,  she  accompanied  it  with  verbal  instructions: — 
"  Now  you  know  what  you've  got  to  do,  young  Hicky.  You've 
just  got  to  give  this  letter  to  your  great-aunt  Treadwel).  And 
when  she  sees  inside  of  it.  she'll  find  it  ain't  for  her,  but  a  party." 

"  What  sort  of  a  party,  that's  the  p'int  I  Don't  bleeve  my  great- 
aunt  knows  no  parties.  Them  she  knows  is  inside  of  her  fannily. 
Nevoos,  sim'lar  to  myself  as  you  might  say.  Or  hequal  value." 
An  Academical  degree  would  have  qualified  Hicky  to  say  "or 
its  equivalent."  The  expression  he  used  had  its  source  in  ex- 
change transnrtions  of  turnips  and  carrots  and  greens,  anticipat- 
ing varied  calls  for  each  in  different  markets. 

"  She  may  know  the  adilress  of  the  lady  she'll  find  in  this 
envelope.  And  if  she  don't,  all  you  got  to  do  is  to  bring  the 
letter  back." 

"  Suppose  she  don't  know  the  address  and  I  do,  am  I  to  teD 
her.  or  'old  my  tongue?" 

"  Now  which  do  you  think?     I  do  declaT«  ^«m  \»i»  \  \ik»««\ 
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Nor  yet  anyone  elsel  Why,  if  she  don't  know  the  address  and 
you  do,  all  you  got  to  do  then  is  take  the  letter  and  leave  it" 

"  Without  any  nddress  wrote!  Wery  goodi  'Ave  it  your 
owu  way,  missis.    'And  it  over," 

Aunt  M'riar  handed  it  over.  But  before  Micky  waa  half-way 
up  thf  Court,  she  eaUed  him  back.  "Maybe  you  know  the 
party's  name!  Miss  Julia  Ilatvkina — on  the  waterside.  Hammer- 
smitli." 

"  Hit!     Not  know  h*"-'    -T.ilinrnmlrina.    Why.  she's  nest  doorl" 

"  But  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Itiirlherl    We're  (  ne  and  Juliar,    Werry  often 

Btop  I  do,  to  pass  the  th  Jooliar."    An  tntensifiea- 

tion  in  the  accent  oi  oed  to  add  to  bis  claim  to 

familiiirily  with  its  (  the  little  tiddley-wiuk  next 

door.     Licensed  'ouse.  they  look  Wix^him  as  got 

out  of  quod — him  as  Court  to  look  op  a  widder." 

Aunt  M'riar  cousidc  hether  it  would  not  be  better 

to  instruct  Ui<^y  to  .H  and  deliver  her  letter  to 

him    ill  person.     She  >  hering   to  the  convict's  in' 

strufliwis.  If  kIu'  hud  unuersiooa  uia  past  relations  wifh  Miss 
Hawkins  she  might  have  decided  otherwise.  She  affected  not  to 
hear  Micky's  allusion  to  him,  merely  enjoining  the  boy  to  hand 
her  letter  in  over  the  bar  to  its  Escria.  "You  won't  have  any 
call  for  to  trouble  your  aunt,"  said  she.  For  she  felt  that  the 
fewer  the  cooks,  the  better  the  broth.  Questioned  as  to  when  be 
would  deliver  the  letter,  Micky  appeared  to  turn  over  in  his 
mind  a  voluminous  regisUT  of  appointments.  But  he  could 
stand  them  all  over,  to  oblige,  and  would  see  if  he  couldn't  make 
it  convenient  to  go  over  Sunday  morning.  Nothing  was  im^ios- 
sible  to  a  good  business  head. 

As  the  appointments  had  absolutely  no  existence  except  in  his 
imagination — though  perhaps  costormonging,  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
still  claimed  his  services — he  was  able  to  make  it  very  convenient 
indeed  to  visit  his  Aunt  Elizabeth.  History  repeats  itself,  and 
the  incident  of  the  half-and-half  happened  again,  point  for  point, 
until  settlement-lime  came,  and  then  a  variation  crept  in. 

"I  got  a  letter  for  you,  misaiw."  said  Micky. 

"Sure  it  ain't  for  somebody  else?     Let's  have  a  look  at  it." 

"No  'urry!  Tork  it  over  first — that's  my  marsim !  Look  ye 
here.  Miss  Juliar,  this  is  my  way  of  putting  of  it.  Here's  three- 
halfpence,  over  the  beer.  Here's  the  corner  of  the  letter,  stickin' 
out  of  my  porkct.  Now  wbich'l!  you  have,  the  letter  or  the  three- 
balfpenec?     Make  your  ch'ice.     All  Siiunre  and  no  deceptioni" 
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"  Well — the  impidence  of  the  child  I  Who's  to  know  the  letter's 
for  me  onlest  I  see  the  direction  t    Who  gave  it  you  to  give  me  I" 

"Miss  Wardle  down  our  Court.  Same  I  told  you  of — where 
the  old  widder-woman  hangs  out.  Him  the  police  are  after'a 
mother  I"  Mickj  was  »o  confident  of  the  success  of  this  com- 
munication that  he  began  picking  up  the  three-halfpence  to  re- 
store them  to  his  pocket,  and  stood  holding  the  comer  of  the  letter 
lo  draw  it  out  as  soon  as  his  terms  were  accepted.  The  accept- 
ance came  unconditionally,  with  a  nod;  and  Micky  departed 
with  his  jug. 

What  were  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Wix,  care  of 
iiias  Julia  Hawkins,  at  The  Pigeonst  That  was  all  the  direction 
on  the  envelope,  originally  covered  by  another,  addressed  to 
Micky's  great-aunt.  It  was  worded  as  Daverill  had  worded  it  in 
a  hurried  parting  word  to  Aunt  M'riar,  given  when  Owen's  knock 
had  cut  hia  visit  sliort.  This  letter,  in  an  uneducated  woman's 
hand  .excited  Miss  Hawkins's  curiosity.  Of  course  it  might  only 
be  from  the  old  woman  he  supposed  to  be  his  mother.  If  so, 
there  did  not  scorn  to  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  her  reading 
it  If  otherwise,  she  felt  that  there  were  many  reasonable  objec- 
tions to  leaving  it  unread.  Anyhow  there  was  a  kettle  steaming 
on  the  fire  in  the  bar,  and  if  she  held  the  letter  over  the  spout 
to  sioe  if  it  would  open  easy,  she  would  be  still  in  n  position  to 
shut  it  up  Again  and  deliver  it  with  a  guiltless  conscience.  Eve, 
no  doubt,  felt  that  she  could  handle  the  apple  and  go  on  resisting 
tcmplatton,  HO  as  not  to  seem  rude  to  the  Serpent.  The  steam 
was  not  wanted  for  long,  the  envelope  flap  curling  up  in  a  moat 
obliging  mannrr,  and  leaving  all  clear  for  investigation.  Miss 
Hawkins  laid  the  letter  down  to  dry  quite  dry,  before  fingt^ring 
it.  Remember  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  opening  other  people's 
letters  this  way.  The  slightest  touch  on  paper  moistened  by  steam 
may  remain  as  a  tell-tale. 

This  woman  wan  so  cautious  that  she  left  the  paper  untouched 
where  she  had  laid  it  on  the  table  while  she  conferred  with  a 
recently  installed  potboy  on  points  of  commercial  economy.  When 
she  relumed  it  was  dry  beyond  suspicion,  and  she  drew  the  letter 
out  lo  see  if  it  contained  anything  she  nee<l  hesitate  In  read. 
She  felt  that  she  was  keeping  in  view  what  is  due  to  the  sensitive 
conscience  of  on  honourable  person. 

The  note  she  read  was  short,  written  so  that  the  lines  fell 
thua: — 

"  RALra  DivmiLL— Thi  polk*  tn 
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gmt  riak  or  being  look  If  jm  cuiub— 

For  JOB  lo  know  who  1  un  I  wrll*  atj  nunc— 

POLLT   DkVIRIU.. 

8ip|»  Court  Dec  9 1854." 


AinH^* 


The  lines  were  ill-spac«d,  bo  that  blanks  wore  Ic^ft 
At  the  end  of  the  second,  a  erowiied  line,  the  word  not  was  blunvid 
on  the  paper-edge,  and  looked  like  a  repetition  of  the  previous 

One  does  not  see  \ 
reader's  heart  beating 
with  anger  and  alt  but 
perfectly  well  that  this  i 
many  victims  as  his  em 
But  no  partieular  one 
jealousy  of  a  multitude, 
rankled.  JealouBy  of  Hi 
Supply  a  definite  objei 
Daveriil,  whoever  she  * 

ivict  bsd  acknowieagea — or 


why  tliis  letter  eent  its 
y  should  she  turn  acarlet 
n  a  bitten  lip)  She  knew 
i'b  depravity  could  boast  ss 
;e  had  left  possible  to  him. 
)nie  concrete  to  her,  and 
off  than  herself,  had  never 
0  IB  a  wishy-washy  psssioo. 
r  become  vitriolic.  PoUy 
e,  and  might  be  tbe  wife 
ner  claimed — when  he  first 


made  Miss  Julia's  actiuaintanee,  over  twenty 

The  lip  wiis  perhaps  saved  from  bloodletting  by  an  idea  which 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  biter.  A  look  of  satisfaction  grew  and 
grew  as  she  contemplated  the  letter;  not  for  its  meaning- — that 
was  soon  ch'ar.  It  was  something  in  the  handwriting;  Komethiug 
that  made  her  hide  half-words  with  a  finger-point,  and  vary  her 
angle  of  inspection.  Then  .«Iie  said,  aloud  to  herself: — "  Yes!  "  as 
though  she  had  come  to  a  decision. 

She  examined  an  inkstand  that  the  drii'd  ink  of  ages  had 
encrusted,  beyond  redeniiilion.  in  a  sunken  cavity  of  restraint  in 
an  inktray  overstocke<l  with  extinct  and  senile  jk'us.  Its  residuum 
of  black  fluid  had  U^en  glutinous  ever  since  Miss  Julia  bad 
known  it;  ever  since  she  bad  written,  us  a  student,  that  Bounty 
Commanded  Esteem  all  down  one  jmfre  of  a  copybook.  The  pens 
were  quill  pens  past  mending,  or  overwhelmed  by  too  heartfelt 
nibs;  or  magnum  bonums  whose  upj'trokes  were  morally  as  wide  as 
Portland  Plnee,  or  parvum  malums  tbdt  perforated  syllables  and 
spluttered.  The  |M>nivipcr  was  non- absorbent,  and  generally  eon- 
trived  to  return  the  drop  it  refused  to  partake  of  on  tlie  hands 
of  incautious  scribes,  who  rarely  obtained  soap  and  hot  water 
time  enotigh  to  do  any  good. 

Miss  Julia  first  remedied  the  ink.  A  memory  of  breakfast 
■'nremoved   still  hung  about  the  parlour  table — a   teapot  and    a 
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slop  basin.  The  former  supplied  a  diluent,  the  latter  a  haven 
for  tile  indisputably  used-up  quill  whose  feather  serred  to  in- 
corimrBte  it  with  the  black  coa^lum.  With  the  reaultant  fluid 
you  could  make  a  mark  about  the  same  blackness  as  what  the 
lelter  was,  uHinfc  by  preference  the  newest  ma^um  bonum  pen, 
which  was  all  right  in  itself,  only  stuck  on  an  old  wooden  handle 
that  scribra  of  recent  years  had  gnawed. 

What  this  woman's  jealous  riolence  was  prompting  her  to  do 
was  to  alter  this  letter  so  as  to  encourage  its  recipient  to  put 
himself  in  ilangcr  of  capture.  It  was  an  easy  task,  as  the  only 
words  she  had  to  insert  could  be  copies  from  what  was  already 
written.  The  first  line  required  the  word  not  at  the  end,  the 
fourth  the  word  no.  The  only  other  change  needed  was  the 
erasure  of  the  word  noi,  in  the  second  line,  which  already  looked 
like  sn  accidental  repetition  of  now.  Was  an  erasure  advisable? 
she  decided  against  it,  cleverly.  She  merely  drew  her  pen  through 
the  not,  leaving  the  first  two  letters  intentionally  visible,  and  blur- 
ring the  last.  She  then  re-enveloped  the  letter,  much  pleased 
with  the  result,  and  wrote  a  short  note  in  pencil  to  acompany  it; 
then  hunted  up  an  envelope  large  enough  to  take  both,  and  directed 
it  to  W.  at  the  Post  Office,  East  Croydon.  This  was  the  last  address 
the  convict  had  given.  Where  he  was  actually  living  she  did  not 
know. 

Her  own  letter  to  him  was; — "The  enclosed  has  come  for  you. 
I  write  this  in  pencil  because  I  cannot  find  any  ink."  It  was  a 
little  Htroke  of  genius  worthy  of  her  correspondent's  father. 
Nothing  but  clairvoyance  could  have  bred  suspicion  in  bim. 
Uicky  reappeared  that  evening  in  Sapps  Court,  and  found  an 
opportunity  to  convey  to  Aunt  M'riar  that  he  had  obeyed  hia 
instructions.  He  did  so  with  an  air  of  mystery  and  an  undertone 
of  intcUifrcncc,  saying  briefly: — "That  party,  missis!  She's  got 
the  tetter." 

"Did  you  give  it  her("  said  Aunt  M'riar. 

"  I  see  to  it  that  she  got  it,"  said  Micky  with  reserve.  "  Youll 
find  it  all  correct,  just  as  I  say."  This  altitude  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  bald,  unqualified  statement  that  he  had  left 
the  Ifttpr  when  he  fetched  the  beer,  and  Uicky  enjoyed  himself 
over  it  proportionately. 

Aunt  M'riar  was  easier  in  her  mind,  as  she  felt  pretty  confident 
that  the  letter  would  reach  its  dentination.  She  had  killed  two 
birds  with  one  stone — so  she  believed.  She  had  saved  Daverill  from 
the  jwliee,  so  far  at  least  as  their  watchfu\ne»  oi  &«lW^  ^l«a*. 
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was  eciiicerned,  and  liad  also  saved  UtieJe  Mo  from  po^ble  colli- 
sioD  witb  him,  an  event  she  dreaded  even  more  tbsn  a  repetition 
of  tho^'  hideous  interviews  with  a  creature  that  neither  was  nor 
waa  not  her  busbaiid;  a  thing  with  a  spurious  identity;  a  horritilr 
outgfuwlli  from  a  stem  on  which  her  own  life  had  ance  beeu 
grafti'd.  Could  woman  think  a  worse  thought  of  man  than  ben 
of  hiiij.  when  she  thanked  Ood  that  at  least  the  ouly  fruit  of 
that  i;ndt  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud?    And  yet  no  such  thought 

had   LTotsed  her  mind  ~   ""  ■"' — irs  in  which  he  had  been 

to  hi?r  no  more  than  a  i  nory  of  a  dissolute,  imper- 

feet  creature — yes!  bu'  for  all  that.     Not  indwd 

without  a  sort  of  cha:  ing  friend,  quite  short  of 

any  f-pcW  akin  to  lovt  Jils  monstrous  personality 

have  grown  upon  him,  disputsbly  the  same  manf 

The  dreadful  change  i  f  the  maniac — the  manisc 

propiT,  the  victim  of  at  least  complete;  so  com- 

plete ofiL'ii  83  to  iota  session  on  minds  reluctant 

to  rci't'ive  it.     This  m  aelf,  but  it  was  as  though 

this  identify  had  been  s&iu evil — had  soaked  it  up  as 

the  sponge  soaks  water.  There  was  nothing  in  the  old  self 
M'riar  remembered  to  ninke  her  glxid  his  child  was  not  born  alive. 
There  was  everything  in  hi:*  seeming  of  to-day  to  make  her  shudder 
at  the  thought  that  it  might  have  lived. 

The  cause  of  the  change  is  not  fur  to  seek.  He  had  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  Norfolk  Ishind  as  a  convict;  for  fourteen  years 
certainly  as  nn  inmate  of  the  priiions,  even  if  a  period  of  qunlifieil 
liberty  preceded  his  discharge  and  return  to  Sydney.  He  was 
by  that  time  practically  damned  beyond  rwlemption,  and  his  bril- 
liant career  as  a  bushranger  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Those  who  hove  read  anything  of  the  storj-  of  the  penal  settle- 
ments in  the  early  part  of  lost  century  may — even  miisl — remember 
the  lale  told  by  the  Catholic  priest  who  went  to  give  absolution  to 
a  whole  gang  of  convicts  who  were  to  Ik?  hanged  for  mutiny. 
He  carried  with  him  a  boon — n  message  of  mercy — for  half  the 
number;  for  they  had  been  inirdoiieil;  that  is  to  say.  had  per- 
mission now  to  live  on  as  deni/eiis  of  a  hell  on  earth.  As  it 
turned  out.  ihc  only  message  of  mercy  he  had  to  give  was  the 
one  contained  or  implied  in  an  otficial  absolution  from  sin,  and 
it  is  possible  ihot  belief  in  its  validity  occasioned  the  outburst 
of  rejoicing  that  greeted  its  annoimcenient.  For  there  was  no 
rejoicing  among  the  recipients  of  His  Majesty's  clemency — heart- 
broken silence  alone,  and  chill  despair!  For  they  were  to  remain 
on  the  rack,  while  their  more  fortunate  fellows  could  look  for- 
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ward  to  ft  joyous  gallows,  with  possibilitiea  beyond,  from  which 
Hell  had  been  officially  excluded.  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  the 
Reverend  Father  did  not  ascribe  the  exultant  satisfaction  of  his 
clients — if  thot  is  the  word — to  anything  but  the  anticipation  of 
escape  from  torture.    He  was  too  tnithfuL 

If  the  nearest  dates  the  story  has  obtained  are  trustworthy, 
Daverill's  actual  term  in  Norfolk  Island  may  have  been  fourteen 
years;  it  certainly  came  to  an  end  in  the  early  forties.  But  he 
must  bare  been  there  at  the  time  of  the  above  incident,  as  it 
happened  circa  1836-37.  The  powers  of  the  sea-girt  tropical 
Paradise  to  sterilise  every  Divine  impulse  must  have  been  at  their 
best  in  his  tiioe,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  favourable  subject 
for  the  virus  of  diabolisin,  which  was  got  by  Good  Intentions  out 
of  Expediency.  The. latter  must  have  been  carrying  on  with  Cow- 
ardice, though,  to  account  for  Respectability's  choice,  for  her 
convicts,  of  an  excruciating  life  rather  than  a  painless  death. 
Possibly  the  Cowardice  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  which  ac- 
counts Death  the  greatest  of  possible  evils. 

The  life  of  a  hushranger  in  New  South  Wales,  which  fills  in  the 
end  of  his  Australian  career,  did  not  tend  to  the  development  of 
any  stray  germ  of  a  soul  that  the  prison-fires  had  not  scorched 
out  of  old  Maisic's  son.  Small  wonder  it  was  sol  Conceive  the 
glorious  freedom  of  wickedness  unrestrained,  after  the  stived-up 
atmosphere  of  the  gaol,  with  its  maddening  Sunday  chapel  and 
its  hideous  possibilities  of  public  torture  for  any  revolt  against 
the  unendurable  routine.  We,  nowadays,  read  with  a  shudder  of 
the  cnonnities  that  were  common  in  the  prisons  of  past  times 
— we,  who  only  know  of  their  modem  substitutes.  For  the  last 
traces  of  torture,  such  as  was  common  long  after  the  moyen  age, 
as  generally  understood,  have  vanished  from  the  administration  of 
our  gaols  before  a  vivified  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  enlighten- 
ment consequent  on  the  Advance  of  Science.*  After  fourteen 
years  of  such  a  life,  how  glorious  must  have  been  the  opportunities 
the  freedom  of  the  Bush  afforded  to  an  instinctive  miscreant,  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  artificially  debarred  for  so  long  from 
the  indulgence  of  a  natural  bent  for  wickedness;  not  yet  ennuys 
by  the  monotony  of  crime  in  practice,  which  often  leads  to  a 
reaction,  occasionally  accompanied  by  worldly  success.  There 
was,  however,  about  Daverill  a  redeeming  point.  He  was  incor- 
rigibly bad.  He  never  played  false  to  his  father  the  Devil,  and  the 
lusU  of  his  father  he  did  do,  to  the  very  last,  never  diitfracing 
himself  by  the  slightest  wavering  towards  repentance. 
•  Thl*  appBui  to  ■»>*•  bwn  wtMUb  (boat  ttU. 
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Profialily  his  retuni  from  Sydney  to  EnKlaod  was  as  mucfa  wi 
cRcaiic  from  hia  own  associatce  in  crime,  with  whom  eome  dis- 
honouruble  tronsDctioiiB  had  made  him  unpopular,  as  a  ttif^lil  frooi 
the  ofii<rPra  of  JuBticc.  A  story  is  told,  too  intricnte  to  follow  out, 
of  a  elose  resemblance  between  himself  and  a  friend  id  his  line 
of  business.  This  was  utilised  in^niously  for  the  establishment 
of  alibi's,  the  name  of  Wix  being  adopted  by  both.  Daverill  had, 
however,  really  behaved  in  a  very  shady  way,  having  achieved  this 
man's  execution  for  a  capital  crime  of  hia  own.  Ibbetson,  the 
Thames  police-sergean  le  ocensioned  later,  was  no 

doubt  in  Sydney  at  thn  ly  have  identified  him  from 

having'  been  present  of  his   counterpart,   whose 

proteslutions  that  he  man  of  course  received  no 

attention,  and  whose  p  an  alibi  failed  miserahlj'. 

Daverill  had  suppliec  th  a  perfectly  fictitious  sc- 

couut  of  himself  and  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 

sion of  the  crime,  wbi  1  to  pieces  on  the  testimony 

of  witnesses  implicate  hing  whatever  of  the  events 

doscribod. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  u'  Biifi[ioBc  thnt  n  desire  tn  pph  his 
mother  iiniiin  hail  anything  to  do  with  liis  return.  The  pr.>h;ibiUty 
is  tliut  lie  never  pave  her  a  thoiiplit  until  the  money  he  had 
hrounht  with  him  run  out — or,  more  .leeurately,  the  niiiney  he  (rot 
by  selling,  at  a  (treat  sacrifice,  the  jewels  he  Imnif-ht  from  Aus- 
tralia sewed  into  the  belt  he  wore  in  lieu  of  bruees.  The  most 
valuable  djnnionil  ring-  should  have  brought  him  thousiinds.  bnt 
he  hod  tn  be  eonfent  with  Imndreds.  He  had  drawn  it  off  an 
amputated  fin(rer,  whose  owner  he  left  to  bleed  to  death  in  the 
bush.     It   hiid  already  bi'on  stolen  twice,  and  in  each   ease  had 

All  tliis  of  Dnverill  is  irrej.-vant  to  the  stor>-.  except  iu  so  far 
as  it  absolves  Aunt  M'riar  of  (he  siighter^t  selfish  motive  in  her 
conduct  throughout.  The  man,  as  he  stood,  could  only  be  nn 
object  of  horror  and  aversion  to  her.  The  nienu)ry  of  what  he 
had  once  been  rcmainetl;  iin<I  crystallized,  as  it  were,  into  a  fixed 
idea  of  a  sacramental  oblipatioii  towards  n  man  whose  sole  claim 
upon  her  was  his  gratification  at  her  espense.  She  had  b«.'n  in- 
structed that  marriage  was  God's  onlinance.  and  so  forth;  and 
was  per  se  reciprocal.  She  had  sacrificed  hersi-lf  to  him;  then  fore 
he  had  sacrificed  himself  to  her.  A  halo  of  mysterious  sanctity 
hung  about  her  obligiitions  to  him.  and  scemetl  to  forbid  too  close 
on  analysis  of  their  nature.  An  old  enujugalion  of  the  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  backed  by  the  third  person  singular's  capital. 
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floated  justifications  from   Holy  Writ  of  the  worst  stereotyped 
iniquity  of  civilisation. 


CHAPTER  XXn 

HOW  GWEN  STATED  AWAY  FROM  CHURCH,  BUT  SENT  HER  LOVE  TO  LADY 
MU.LICENT  ANSTIE-DUNCOMBE.  HOW  TOM  MIGHT  COMB  AGAIN  AT 
FIVE,  AND  GAVE  MRS.  LAMPREY  A  LIFT.  NOT  EXACTLY  DELIRIUM. 
THE  BLACK  WFTCH-DOCTOR.  WERE  DAVE  AND  DOLLY  ALL  TRUE? 
WHAT  GWEN  HAD  TO  PRETEND.  DAVE's  OTHER  LETTER.  STARINQ 
FACTS  IN  THE  FACE.  GWEN's  COMPARISON  OF  THE  TWINS.  MIGHT 
GWEN  SEE  THE  AUSTRALIAN  LETTER?  OLD  KETURAH's  HUSBAND  THE 
SEXTON.  HOW  GRANNY  MARRABLE  AND  RUTH  WENT  TO  CHURCH* 
BY  REQUEST,  AND  HOW  RUTH  SAW  THE  UKENESS.  HOW  OLD  MAI8IE 
COULD  NOT  BE  EVEN  WITH  UNCLE  NICHOLAS.  CHAOS.  HOW  OLD 
MRS.  PICTURE  RECEIVED  DAVE's  INVITATION  TO  TEA.      JONBS's  BULL 

"  You'll  have  to  attend  divine  service  without  your  daughter, 
mamma/'  said  Gwen,  speaking  throu^  the  door  of  her  mother's 
apartment,  en  passant.  It  was  a  compliance  with  a  rule  of  do- 
mestic  courtesy  which  was  always  ohservcd  hy  this  singular 
couple.  A  sort  of  affection  seemed  to  maintain  itself  between  them 
as  a  legitimate  basis  for  dissension,  a  luxury  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  enjoyed.    "  I'm  called  away  to  my  old  lady.** 

"  Ih  she  ill  ? " 

"  Well — Dr.  Nash  has  written  to  say  that  I  need  not  be 
frightened.' 

"  But  then — why  go  ?    If  he  says  you  need  not  be  frightened  f  ** 

''  That's  exactly  why  I'm  going.  As  if  I  didn't  understand 
doctors ! " 

"  I  knew  you  wouldn't  come  to  Church.  Am  I  to  give  your 
love  to  Lady  Millicent  Anstie-Duncombe  if  I  see  her,  or  not! 
She's  sure  to  ask  after  you." 

"  Some  of  it.  Not  too  much.  Give  the  rest  to  Dr.  Tuxford 
Somers."  The  Countess's  suggestion  of  entire  despair  at  this 
daughter    was    almost     imperceptible,    but    entirely    conclusive. 

"  Well— he's  married !    Why  shouldn't  I  ? " 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear !  " 

The  Countess  appeared  to  decline  further  discussion.  She 
said: — "Don't  be  very  late — you  are  coining  back  to  lunch,  of 
course  ?  " 
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"If  I  can.    Il  depends." 

"  My  dear!     Witli   Sir   Spencer  Derrick  here,  and    the  Opeu- 

"  I'll  be  back  if  I  can.  Can't  say  more  than  that!  Qoed-liTel" 
And  the  Countess  had  to  be  content.     The  story  is  rather  aorrj 

for  her,  for  it  is  a  bore  to  have  a  lot  of  guests  on  one's  huub, 
without  due  family  support 

The  grey  mare's  long  stride  left  John  Coetrell'a  fat  cob  a  mile 
behind,  in  less  than  's  made  music  on   the  hard 

road  for  another  twi-,  e  assourdi  by  a  swansdowD 

coverlid  of  lai^  snow.  ppointed  the  day's  hopes  of 

being  fine,  and  made  the  sun.  estin^iishing  his 

light.     The  gig  drew  Jttage  in  a  whitening  world, 

and  Tcm  Kettering  hi  the  seats  under  their  oilskin 

passenger-cases,  in  a>  ong  wait. 

But  Tom  had  not  l  q  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 

her  jnung  ladyship  L  to   Strides  Cottage,  she  re- 

turned,  telling  him  s  to  be   late,   and    should  not 

want  him.  He  might  drive  lineK  to  u\c  Towers,  nnd— stop  a  min- 
ute!— might  give  this  eard  to  her  mother.  She  scribbled  on  one 
of  her  own  cards  that  she  would  not  be  back  to  lunch,  and  told 
Tom  he  might  come  again  fll)out  five.  Tom  touched  his  hat  as  a 
warrior  might  have  touched  his  sword-hilt. 

Widow  Thralc,  who  had  aeeompanievJ  Gwcn.  and  returned  with 
her  into  the  house,  was  the  very  ghost  of  her  past  self  of  yesterday 
morning.  Twenty-four  hours  ago  she  looked  less  than  her  real 
age  by  ten  years;  now  she  had  overpassed  it  by  half  that  time  at 
least.  So  said  to  Tom  Kettering  a  young  woman  with  a  sharp 
manner,  whom  he  picked  up  and  gave  a  lift  to  on  his  way  back. 
Tom's  taciturnity  abated  in  conversation  with  iirs  Lamprey, 
and  ho  really  seemed  tn  come  out  of  his  Troppist  seclusion  to 
hear  what  she  had  to  tell  about  this  mystery  at  the  Cottage,  She 
had  plenty,  founded  on  conversations  lictween  the  doctor  and  his 
sister,  whose  housekeeper  .vnu   will  remember  she  was. 

"Why — I'd  only  just  left  Widow  Thrale  when  you  drove  past. 
Your  aunt  she  stayed  till  ever  so  late  last  night." — Tom  was  ilrs. 
Solmes's  nephew — "itnd  went  home  with  Carrier  Brantock. 
Didn't  you  sec  her  > " 

"Just  for  a  word,  this  morniiiq-.  She  hadn't  so  nuich  to  tell  as 
you'd  think.  But  it  come  to  this— that  this  old  Goody  Prichard's 
own  sister  to  Granny  Jlarrable.  Got  lost  in  Australia  somehow. 
Anj-how,  she's  there  now,  at  the  Cottage.     No  getting  out  o'  thati 
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Only  vhat  bothers  me  is — bov  ever  ehe  came  to  turn  up  tn  her 
Bister's  house,  and  ne'er  a  one  of  'em  to  know  the  other  from 
Queen  Anne  I " 

"  We've  got  to  take  that  in  the  lump,  Tbomas.  I  expect  your 
Aunt  Keziab  she'll  say  it  was  Providenoe,  I  say  it  was  just  ft 
ebaiice,  and  Dr.  Nash  he  says  the  same.    You  ask  him  I  " 

Tom  considered  thoughtfully,  and  decided.  "  I  expect  it  was 
just  a  chance,"  said  he.  "  Things  happen  of  theiraelvea,  if  you  let 
'em  alone.  Anyhow,  it  hasn't  happened  above  this  once."  That 
was  a  great  relief,  and  Tom  seemed  to  breathe  the  freer  for  it 

"  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  against  Providence,"  said  Urs.  Lam- 
prey. "  On  the  contrary  I  go  to  Church  every  Sunday,  and  no 
one  can  find  fault.  So  does  Dr.  Nash,  to  please  Miss  Euphemia. 
But  one  has  to  consider  what's  reasonable.  What  I  say  is: — if  it 
was  Providence,  what  was  to  prevent  its  happening  twenty  years 
ago  {    Nothing  stood  in  the  way,  that  I  see." 

Tom  shook  his  head,  to  show  that  neither  did  he  see  what  stood 
ill  the  way  of  a  more  sensible  and  practical  Divine  ordination  of 
events.  "  Might  have  took  place  any  time  ago,  in  reaaon,"  said  he, 
"  Anyhow,  it  hasn't.  It's  happened  now."  Tom  seeoned  always  to 
be  seeking  relief  from  oppressive  problems,  and  looking  facta  in 
the  face.  "I'm  not  so  sure,"  he  continued,  abating  the  mare 
slightly  to  favour  conversation,  "  that  I've  got  all  the  scoring  right. 
This  old  lady  she  went  out  to  Australia)" 

"Yes — fifty  years  ago."  Mrs.  Lamprey  told  what  ehe  knew,  but 
not  nearly  all  the  facts  as  the  story  knows  them.  She  had  not  got 
the  convict  incidents  correctly  from  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Nash 
with  bis  sister.  Remember  that  he  had  only  known  it  since  yes- 
t<*rday  morning.  Urs.  Lamprey's  version  did  not  take  long  to 
tell. 

"  What  I  look  at  is  this,"  said  Tom,  seeming  to  stroke  with  bis 
whiplash  the  thing  he  looked  at,  on  the  mare's  back.  **  Won't  it 
turn  old  Granny  Marrable  wrong- side-up.  seeing  her  time  of  life. 
Not  the  other  old  Goody — she's  been  all  the  way  to  Australia  and 
back  I  "  This  only  meant  that  nothing  could  surprise  one  who  had 
such  an  experience.  As  to  the  effect  on  Granny  Uarrable,  Urs. 
Lamprey  said  no — quite  the  reverse.  Once  it  was  Providence, 
there  you  stuck,  and  there  was  no  moving  youl  There  waa  some 
obscurity  about  this  saying;  but  no  doubt  its  esoteric  meaning  was, 
that  once  you  accounted  for  anything  by  direct  Divine  interposi- 
tion, you  stood  committed  to  a  controversial  attitude  which  would 
render  you  an  obstructive  to  liberal  thought. 

This  little  conversation  was  presently  cut  short  hj  V.t^  \jKm- 
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prey's  arrival  at  ber  destiDation,  a  roadside  inn  where  abe  bad  u 
aunt  b^'  marriage. 

Rutli  Thrale  had  a  bad  report  to  give  as  she  and  her  ymag 
ladyship  recroesed  the  kitchen.  It  was  summed  up  in  the  worJ 
Fever,  restrained  by  "  Not  esactly  delirium."  Grantiy  SlarraUr 
came  out  to  meet  them,  and  threw  in  a  word  or  two  of  additionil 
restraint.     What  they  hnd  at  first  thought  delirium  had  turwd 


out  quiti;  temperate  and 

"  A  deal  about  Aust' 
Granny  Marrable.  "  Ni 
might  be  best  for  her. 
her  ladyship  coming  nc 
conces^iun  about  the  fe 
her  just  now  when  she 

"  Poor  old  darling 
must  trxpect  a  little  < 
get  off  scot-free.  Ha 
slept.  Ruth?" 

"  Ob  j-t's.  Mother  gnt  snme  sleep 
till  four  oVIoek.  Thi-n  she  lay  dov 
down.    Didn't  you,  mother?" 

"  You  may  be  easv  about  mo,  child.    I've 

"And  yours«.lf.  Rulb?"  By  now.  Gw< 
Thrnle  "Ruth," 

"Who — If  I  ha<I  quite  n  lonp  sleep,  % 
hfr."  This  dreadful  diificiilty  of  what  t. 
tlauKhter  was  always  at  odds  with  it. 

Gwen  passed  on  into  the  lieilroom.    Jusi 
"You  wait  outside,  and  hear,"  said  she. 
silent. 


closer  examination, 

le  black  witch-doctor."  wij 
Id  turn  her  mind  off  that,  it 
d  drop  off.  quiet."  Perhap* 
xl.  The  old  lady  ended  with 
^uite  sure  Maisie  had  knovn 

"  You  know,  Qranny,  we 
thing.  We  couldn't  hope  Us 
ae  aleep,  yourself!     Has  she 

I  the  chair  beside— ties idi'  her. 
,  and  had  a  good  sleep,  lying 


lone  verj-  well." 

I  always  called  Widow 


s-blle  mother  snt  by — by 
o  call  old  Maisie!     Her 

t  at  the  door  she  paused. 

They  held  back,  in  the 

passage. 

Old  Maisie's  voice,  on  the  pillow:  audible,  not  articulate.  Two 
frail  hands  strctcheil  oiit  in  welcome.  Two  grave  eyes,  made 
wild  by  the  surroundinfi  tanple  of  loose  white  hair.  Those  were 
GwcTi's  impressions  as  she  approached  the  b(>d. 

The  voice  grew  articulate.  "Oh,  my  darlinjr.  I  knew  you  would 
come.     I  want  you  close,  to  tell  me.  ,  ,  ," 

"  Yes,  dear !— to  tell  you  what  ( " 

"  I  want  yoTi  to  tell  me  whether  c 

"One  of  which  things,  dearf"  O 
not  to  fc-el  his  flesh  crec'p  ot  deliriui 
a  shuildfT. 

"There  arc  so  many,  y.u  know,  now  that  tliey  all  come  back 


of  the  things  is  a  dream." 
has  to  he  a  hard  old  stager 
(iwen  bad  to  tight  against 
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at  once.  Ttll  me,  darling,  were  my  little  boy  and  girl  real,  who 
came  up  into  roy  room  and  played  and  gave  me  tea  out  of  small 
cupat  I  called  them  Dave  and  Dolly.  Etolly  was  very  smsll.  Oh, 
Dolly  1"  Dolly's  aiie,  and  her  tenderness  on  one's  knee,  were,  so 
to  speak,  audible  in  the  voice  that  became  tender  to  apostrophise 
her. 

"Dave  and  Dolly  Wardlel  Of  course  they  are  real!  As  real 
aa  you  or  mel  There  they  are  in  Sapps  Court,  with  Uncle  Mo 
and  Aunt  M'riar.  And  Susan  Burr."  Then  such  a  nice  scheme 
crossed  Owen's  mind. 

But  old  Maisic  seemed  adrift,  not  able  to  be  sure  of  any  memory; 
past  and  present  at  war  in  her  tnind,  either  intolerant  of  the  other. 
"  Then  tell  me,  dear,"  said  ahe.  "  le  the  other  real  toot  Is  it  not 
s  thing  I  have  dreamed,  a  thing  I  have  dreamed  in  the  night, 
here  in  Widow  Thrale's  cottage  .  .  .  where  I  came  in  the  cart  ■  ■  • 
where  I  came  from  the  great  house  where  the  sweet  old  gentleman 
was,  that  was  your  father  .  .  .  where  I  could  see  out  over  the  tree 
lands  .  .  .  where  my  Ruth  came  to  me)  .  .  ."  The  affection  for 
her  daughter,  that  had  struck  root  firmly  in  her  heart,  remained  • 
solid  fact,  whether  she  was  thinking  of  her  as  before  or  after  the 
revelation  of  her  identity. 

(iwcn  eat  bceide  her  on  the  bed-edge,  her  arm  round  her  bead 
on  its  pillow,  her  free  hand  soothing  the  restless  fingers  that  would 
not  be  still.  "  What  is  it  you  think  you  have  dreamed,  Mrs. 
Picture  dear?"  said  she. 

"  It  was  all  a  dream,  I  think.  Just  a  mad  dream — but  then — 
but  then — did  not  my  Ruth  think  I  was  mad  I  .  .  . " 

"  But  what  was  it)    Tell  it  to  me,  now,  quietly." 

"  It  was  that  my  Phtebe — my  sister — oh,  my  dear  sisterl — dead 
so  many  years  ago^ — sat  by  me  here,  aa  you  ait  now — and  we  talked 
and  talked  of  the  old  time— and  our  young  Squire,  so  beautiful, 
upon  his  horse.  .  ,  ,  Oh,  but  then — but  then !  .  ,  ,"  She  checked 
herself  suddenly,  and  a  look  of  horror  came  in  her  face;  then  went 
on : — "  No,  listen !  There  was  an  awful  thing  in  the  dream — a  bad 
thing — about  a  letter.  ,  .  .    Oh,  how  can  I  tell  it)  .  ,  ." 

Owen  caught  at  the  pause  to  speak,  saying  gently  but  firmly: — 
"  Dear  Hrs.  Picture,  it  was  no  dream,  but  all  true.  Believe  me,  / 
know.  When  you  are  quite  well  and  strong,  I  will  tell  you  all  over 
again  about  the  letter,  and  how  my  dear  old  father  found  it  all 
out  for  you.  And  I  tell  you  what!  You  shall  come  and  live  here 
with  your  sister  and  daughter,  instead  of  Sapps  Court.  .  .  ,  Oh 
no — you  shall  have  Dave  and  Dolly.  They  shall  come  too."  This 
wu  Oweo's  acheme,  but  it  was  no  older  than  ^!kw  wEnlona.  \Qafc 
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made  of  it.  "  I  can  do  these  things,"  she  added.  "  Paps  lets  roe 
do  what  I  choose."  , 

Old  Maisie  lay  back,  looking  at  the  beautiful  face  in  a  kind  of 
wonderment  The  feeling  it  gave  her  that  she  was  in  the  hand.'  ' 
of  some  superior  power  was  the  most  favotirable  one  possible  in  j 
a  case  where  fever  was  the  result  of  mental  disquiet-  PnatatHj 
the  strain  on  the  face  abated,  and  the  wild  look  in  the  eyva.  Be 
lids  drooped,  then  closed  over  them.  Something  like  sleep  fo^ 
lowed,  leaving  Owen  fiw  to  reioin  old  Phiebe  and  Ruth,  oatnilc 
They  were  atill  close 

"  Did  you  hear  si  wen.     It  appeared  that  they 

had,  or  the  greater  p^i  :  of  how  the  night  had  pasxd 

was  postponed,  owin'  >f  Dr.  Nash. 

"  I  would  sooner  i  i  of  any  sort,"  said  he,  when 

he  had  taken  a  goo  itient.     "  I  will  leave  some- 

thing for  her  to  take  it  sleep  naturally.     Othenria^ 

the  choice  is  betweei  ething  harmless  to  make  her 

believe  she  ia  taking  telling  her  she  has  nothine 

whatever  the  matter  i  dine  to  the  last.    Get  her  to 

take  food  whenever  you  ean.  Always  have  smmthinp  fady  fT 
her  whenever's  there  a  chance.  I  expect  you  to  see  to  that.  Widow 
Thrale.  And,  Lady  Gwendolen,  you  are  pood  for  her — remember 
that !  You've  got  to  prclcnd  you're  God  Almighty — do  you  under- 
stand ? "  It  goes  without  saying  that  by  this  time  no  one  else  was 
within  hearing. 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  snid  Gwen.  "That  little  dose  she 
had  just  now  was  because  I  pledged  myself  and  my  father  to  the 
realitv  of  the  whole  thing.  She  had  got  to  think  it  was  all  a 
dream." 

She  suppressed,  aa  the  sort  of  thing  for  London,  a  thought  that 
came  into  her  head  at  this  moment,  that  it  was  the  first  time  the 
family  coronet  had  been  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  living  crea- 
ture! Not  here,  with  the  hush  of  the  Feudal  System  still  on  the 
land,  and  the  old  church  at  Chorlton's  monotonous  belfry  calling 
its  flock  to  celebrate  the  Third  Sunday  in  Advent.  pAr  nexi 
Sunday  was  Christmas  Eve.  and  old  Maisie's  eighty-first  birthday. 
Nent  Monday  was  old  Phirhe's,  with  Just  the  stroke  of  midnigli! 
between  them. 

Gwen  sei;ted  the  opportniiity  to  pet  from  Dr.  Nash  a  fuller 
account  of  his  disclosure  to  old  Pliirbe.  He  told  her  what  we 
know  already. 

"Only  I'm  due  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,"  said  he,  ending 
up.    He  looked  at  his  watch.    "I've  got  five  minutes,  .  .  .    Yes — 
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it  was  the  small  boy's  kttcr  that  did  the  job.  I  had  been  hammer- 
ing away  at  the  old  lady  to  g«t  the  thio  of  the  wedge  in,  and  I 
assure  you  it  was  useless.  Worse  than  useless!  So  I  gave  it  up. 
But  I  suspect  that  some  shot  of  mine  hit  the  mark,  without  mj 
seeing  it.  Something  had  made  her  susceptible.  And  whea  the 
kid's  letter  came,  that  did  it.    I  wasn't  there." 

"Oh — then  you  only  heard.  .  .  ,■* 

"  I  was  called  badi.  I  found  the  old  body  gone  off  in  a  faint, 
and  the  letter  on  the  floor — at  least,  on  the  baby.  I're  got  it  in 
my  pocket,  I  do  believe.  .  .  .     No,  I  haven't  I" 

"What's  this  on  the  window-ledge  I  This  is  Dave's  band." 
But  Gweu  saw  that  it  was  directed  to  "  Old  Mrs.  Picture  Strides 
Cotage  Chorltoa  under  bradBury."  She  opened  it  without  remorse^ 
and  the  doctor  said: — "  Of  course!  He  wrote  two.  That  one's  to 
t'other  old  lady.     JuBt  the  same,  I  expect" 

It  was,  word  for  word.  But  it  had  a  short  postscript: — ^"Wben 
you  come  bacE  me  and  Dolly  shall  give  you  tea  it  is  stood  ready 
and  grany  maroBoae  too." 

"  Poor  little  people  I  "  said  Owen.  "  How  they  will  feel  itl  But 
I  mustn't  keep  you,  doctor." 

And  then,  after  a  word  or  two  to  Widow  Thrale,  Dr.  Nash 
drove  off  through  the  snow,  now  thickening. 

QwcD,  you  see,  was  quite  alive  to  the  situation;  perhaps  indeed 
she  was  ready  to  put  a  worse  construction  on  it  than  the  doctor. 
He  had  seen  so  many  a  spark  of  life,  far  nearer  extinction  than 
old  Uaiaie's,  flicker  up  and  grow  and  grow,  and  end  by  steady 
burning  through  its  appointed  time,  that  no  amount  of  mere  at- 
tenuation  frightened  him.  Owen,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
bring  herself  to  believe  that  any  creature  eo  frail  would  stand  thu 
strain  of  such  an  earthquake  of  sensibilities.  Unless  indeed  some 
change  for  the  better  showed  itself  in  a  few  hours,  she  n>u*(  suc- 
cumb. Probably  she  was  only  relievii^  the  tension  of  her  own 
feelings  by  looking  facta  fiercely  in  the  face.  It  is  a  common  atti- 
tude of  inexperience,  under  like  circumstances.  Dr.  Nash  certainly 
had  said  to  her  that  "  the  strenj^h  was  well  maintained."  But  da 
we  not  all  of  us  accept  that  phrase  as  an  ill-omen — a  vulture  in  the 
desert  t     No— no  I     Look  the  facts  in  the  face!     Glare  at  them  I 

Returning  to  the  bedside,  where  Granny  Uarrable  was  sitting 
in  her  arm-chair  beside  her  sister,  who  was  quiet — possibly  sleep- 
ing— she  took  the  opportunity  to  note  the  changes  that  Time  had 
wrought  in  each  twin.  The  moment  she  came  to  look  for  them, 
■be  began  to  marvel  that  she  had  never  seen  the  similarities;  for 
*BBtanc4  KMoely  a  month  since,  when  the  two  wen  isxe  Xn  \m» 
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outside  this  house,  and  oai-b  lookoil  at  the  other,  and  neither  said 
or  thought: — "How  like  myself!"  Was  it  possible  that  Ihey  wo* 
really  more  unlike  then! — that  the  storm  vhich  had  psseeil  otw 
boUi  Imd  told  more,  relatively,  on  the  heatttiy  rillag«  dam^  kepf 
bloomin^r  by  a  life  whose  cares  were  little  mot«  than  be^tliy 
exeitemente,  than  on  the  mere  derelict  of  so  many  storms,  an? 
orr  enough  to  send  it  to  the  bottom!  There  was  little  work  left 
for  Time  or  Calamity  to  do  on  that  old  face  on  the  pillow;  while 
even  this  four-and -twenty -hours  of  overwrought  ejtoitemeut  hail 
Icfi  it^  mark  upon  old  saw  that  the  faces  werr  thr 

same,  past  dispute,  ae  i-  npared  them  point  by  potnL 

(>n<'i'  seen,  the  thin|  ?ame  strange  and  unearthly, 

alniL>!it  a  diecomfort.  ick  into  the  kitchen,  whoe 

she    found  Ruth,  aBet  uscwork   but   without    macb 

heart  in  it.    She  too  w  effects  of  the  night  and  dar 

jtist   pDssed,  her  heat  ing  with   their   weight,  not 

suecessfully;  her  reatl  sting  against  yawns;  trying 

to  I'tirb  rebellious  lips, 

"  T  can  see  the  likene  'Wen,  thinking  it  beet  to  talk. 

"Ik-lweeu  mother  ami— my  mnTlirr?"  wss  Riith',^  reply.  Huw 
else  eoiild  she  have  said  it,  without  IwRiuniiig  to  call  old  Phtebe 
her  aunt? 

Gweii  saw  the  embnrrasanient,  and  skipped  explanation.  "Why 
not  call  her  Mrs.  Picture — little  Diive's  name?"  Then  she  fell 
this  was  a  mistake,  and  ndiled ; — "  Xo,  I  suppose  that  wouldn't  do ! " 

"Something  will  come,  to  fay.  in  time.  One's  head  goes,  now." 
Rulh  went  on  to  sppuk  of  her  ehildish  re<'olliflion  of  the  news  of 
her  mother's  death— quite  a  vivid  uiemnry — when  she  wiis;  nearly 
nine  years  old.  "I  was  quite  a  liig  little  maid  when  the  letter 
came.  Wc  got  it  out.  you  know,  just  now.  And.  oh,  how  sick 
if  ma.le  me!" 

"  I  should  like  so  mueh  to  see  it."  said  Gwon.  Her  yoiinir 
lady.-ihiji's  lightest  wish  was  law,  and  Ruth  nearly  went  to  seek 
the  letter,  (iwen  had  to  I*  verj-  emphatic  that  another  time 
would  do.  to  stop  her. 

"Then  I  will  get  it  out  presently,  and  Rive  it  to  your  ladj-ship 
to  take  away  and  wad,"  said  liulli.  aiu!  went  back  to  what  she 
was  saying.  "That  is  how  I  eaiue  to  be  able  to  call  her  my 
mother,  at  once.  I  mean  the  nioineut  I  knew  she  was  not  Mrs. 
Priehar<l.  Now  that  I  kuow  it,  I  ki.-«'p  lookitig  at  her  dear  old 
face  to  make  it  out  the  same  face  that  I  kept  on  thinking  my 
mother  in  Australia  ha<l.  all  the  time'  I  thoughl  she  was  living 
there  away  from  us.     And  if  I  had  never  known  o*"-  ''■■^ — I  mean 
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had  we  never  thought  her  dead — I  would  have  gone  on  thinking 
the  Bame  face.  Oh,  such  a  beautiful  j'oung  facet  Exactl;  like 
what  mother'B  was  then ! — the  same  face  for  her  that  it  was  when 

"  I  see.  And  when  you  look  at  your — your  aunt's  face,  you 
naturally  do  not  look  for  what  she  was  forty  years  ago." 

"  That  is  it,  your  ladyship.  Because  I  have  had  mother  to 
(to  by.  all  the  time.  She  has  always  been  the  same  she  was  last 
week — last  month— last  year — any  time.  What  must  it  be  to  her, 
to  sec  me  what  I  am !  " 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  harder  for  her  to  think  about  than  it 
is  for  you.  She  is  feverish  now,  and  that  makes  her  wander. 
People  are  always  worse  in  the  morning.  Dr.  Nash  says  so.  I 
thought  yesterday  sho  seemed  so  clear — almost  understood  it  all." 
Thus  Gwen,  not  over-sure  of  her  facts. 

"  She  was  worse,"  said  Ruth,  thinking  hack  into  the  recent 
events,  "  that  evening  I  showed  her  the  mill.  That  was  her  bad 
time.  Who  knows  but  that  has  made  it  easier  for  her  now)  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  .  .  .  And  to  think  that  I  thou^t  her  mad,  and 
never  gue«4scd  who  I  was,  myself,  all  that  time." 

"  Was  that  the  model  1 "  said  Gwen,  thinking  that  anything  the 
mind  could  rest  on  might  make  the  thing  more  real  for  Ruth. 
"Do  you  know  I  have  only  half  seen  itt  I  should  so  like  to  see 
it  again.  Why  have  you  covered  it  upt"  A  few  words  explained 
this,  and  the  mill  was  again  put  on  the  table.  If  the  little  dolly 
figures  had  only  possessed  faculties,  they  would  have  wondered 
why.  after  all  these  years,  they  were  awakening  such  an  interest 
among  the  big  movable  creatures  outside  the  glass.  How  they 
would  have  wonilercd  at  Owen's  next  words: — "And  those  two 
have  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old  and  arc  in  the  next  rooml" 

Then  sbc  was  not  sure  she  had  not  made  matters  worse.  "  Oh 
dear!  "  said  Widow  Thrale,  "  it  is  all  impossible — imponiblel  This 
was  old  when  1  was  a  child." 

Owen  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  Time's  tyranny.  "  What 
does  it  matter!"  said  she  intrepidly.  "There  is  no  need  for 
po»»ihUity,  that  I  can  sec.  She  is  here,  and  the  thing  to  think 
of  now  is — how  can  we  keep  her)  It  will  alt  seem  natural  in 
three  wc^a.  See  now.  how  they  know  one  another,  and  talk  of 
old  times  already.  Sho  may  live  another  five — ten — fifteen  year*. 
Who  can  say)" 

"She  it  talking  to  mother  now,  I  think,"  said  Widow  Thrale, 
listening.  For  the  voices  of  the  twins  came  from  the  bedroom. 
**  BuppoM  we  go  baok  I " 
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"  Tes^ani'  you  look  at  the  two  faces  together,  this  time." 

"  I  will  \o  :,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  shade  of  doubt  in  it  tfail 
added : — "  I  may  not  see  the  reaemblancc." 

Gtt-eii  went  first.  The  two  old  faces  were  close  together  as  ibry 
entered,  and  she  could  see,  more  plainly  than  she  had  ever  seea  ii 
yet,  their  amazing  similaritir.  She  could  see  how  much  thinner  oU 
Maibie  was  of  the  two.  It  was  very  visible  in  the  hand  that  touched 
her  si^ter'a,  which  was  strong  and  substantial  fay  comparison- 

Tho  monotonous  bells  at  Chorlton  Church  had  said  al!  thej 
could  to  convince  il  hat  the  time  had  come  for 

praise  and  prayer;  ai  o  impatient  thrills  and  iaks 

that  seemed  to  say:  come  for  this,  nothing  will 

fetch  you  t  "    The  w  ad  been  waiting  to  go  for  a 

brisk  walk  as  soon  as  rned  away  from  their  wicked- 

ness, and  were  safe  king  the  re^iponses,  was  get- 

ting on  his  thickest  M»ing  which  stick  he  would 

have,  or  had  abea  le  coast  was  clear,  and  had 

starti.'<l.    Old  Ifaisi  dw  was  attentive  to  the  belli. 

She  looked  less  feve  e  giving  her  pleasure. 

What  wna  that  she  ..,.-  ^..,,— ^,  ,..  lUt  some  bells?  "Old  Kelu- 
tab's  husbnnd  the  sexton  used  to  ring  them.  Ton  remember  him, 
Phtclw?  darling  i — bim  and  his  ivnrt.  We  thought  it  would  slice 
off  with  a  knife,  like  the  topnoddy  on  a  new  loaf  if  one  was 
pree<iy,  ,  ,  .  And  you  remember  how  we  went  up  his  ladder  into 
the  belfry,  and  I  was  fri(;htened  because  it  jumped?" 

Old  Plicebe  remembered.  "Yes,  indeed!  And  old  Jacob  saying 
if  he  could  clumber  up  at  ninety-four,  we  could  at  fourteen.  Then 
we  piiiled  the  bells.    After  that  he  would  let  us  ring  the  curfew." 

Just  at  thot  moment  the  last  jerk  cut  off  the  last  thrill  of  the 
chimes  at  Chorlton  ,and  the  hip  bell  starteti  thoughtfully  to  say 
it  was  eleven  o'clock.  Old  llaisie  seemed  suddenly  disquieted. 
"  Pho?be  darling!  "  she  said.  And  then,  touching  her  sister's  hand, 
with  a  frightened  voice:— "This  is  Phcrbe,  is  it  not?  .  .  .  No.  it 
is  not  my  eyes — it  is  my  head  goes !  "  For  Gwen  bad  said : — "  Yes, 
this  is  j-our  sister.  Do  you  not  see  lierf "  She  then  went  on: — 
"My  dear — my  de.ir! — I  am  keeping  you  from  church.  I  want 
not  to.    I  want  nol  to." 

"  Never  mind  church  for  one  day,  dear."  said  Granny  Marrable. 
"Parson  he  won't  blame  me,  stopping  away  this  once.  More  by 
token,  if  he  does  miss  seeing  me.  he'll  just  think  I'm  at  Denby's." 

"But,  Ph(pl>e — Phcel*! — think  of  long  ago,  how  I  would  try  to 
persuade  you  to  stop  away  just  once,  to  please  me — just  only  oncel 
And  now  .  .  ."     She  seemed  to  have  set  her  heart  on  her  sister's 
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going;  a  sort  of  not  very  explicable  tribute  to  ^auld  lang 
3yne." 

Owen  caught  what  seemed  a  clue  to  her  meaning.  "I  see," 
said  she.    **  You  want  to  make  up  for  it  now.    Isn't  that  it  f " 

"Yes — yes — ^yes!  And  Ruth  must  go  with  her  to  take  care 
of  her.  .  .  .  Oh,  PhoBbe,  why  should  you  be  so  much  stronger 
than  me?"  She  meant  perhaps,  why  should  her  sister's  strength 
be  taken  for  granted? 

Owen  looked  at  Granny  Marrable,  who  was  hesitating.  Her 
look  meant : — "  Yes — ^go !  Why  not  ? "  A  nod  thrown  in  meant : — 
"  Better  go ! "  She  looked  round  for  Ruth,  to  get  her  sanction  or 
support,  but  Ruth  was  no  longer  in  the  room.  ''  What  has  become 
of  Mrs.  Thrale  ? "  said  Owen. 

Ruth  had  vanished  into  the  front  ?room,  and  there  Gwen  found 
her,  looking  white.  "  I  saw  it,"  said  she.  **  And  it  frightened 
me.    I  am  a  fool — why  have  I  not  seen  it  before!  ** 

Gwen  said : — "  Oh,  I  see  I  You  mean  the  likeness  ?  Yes — it's 
— it^s  startling!"  Then  she  told  of  old  Maisie's  sudden  whim 
about  the  service  at  Chorlton  Church.  "  As  your  ladyship  thinks 
best ! "  said  Ruth.  Her  ladyship  did  think  it  best,  on  the  whole. 
It  would  be  best  to  comply  with  every  whim — could  only  have  a 
sedative  effect.  She  herself  would  remain  beside  "your  mother" 
while  the  two  were  away.  Would  they  not  be  very  late?  Oh,  that 
didn't  matter!  Besides,  everyone  was  late.  Granny  Marrable  and 
Ruth  were  soon  in  trim  for  a  hasty  departure.  But  as  they  went 
away  Ruth  slipped  into  Lady  Owen's  hand  the  accursed  letter,  as 
promised.  She  had  brought  it  out  into  the  daylight  again,  un- 
willingly enough. 

That  was  how  it  came  about  that  Gwen  found  herself  alone  with 
old  Maisie  that  morning. 

"  My  dear — my  dear ! "  said  the  old  lady,  as  soon  as  Gwen 
was  settled  down  beside  her,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I  should 
have  died  and  never  seen  them — my  sister  and  my  Ruth.  ...  I 
think  I  am  sure  that  it  is  they,  come  back.  ...  It  is— oh,  it  is 
— my  Phoebe  and  my  little  girl.  .  .  .  Oh,  say  it  is.  I  like  you 
to  say  it."  She  caught  Gwen  by  the  arm,  speaking  low  and 
quickly,  almost  whispering. 

"Of  course  it  is  And  they  have  gone  to  church.  They  will 
be  back  to  dinner  at  one.  Perhaps  you  will  be  strong  enough  to  sit 
up  at  table.  .  .  .  Oh  no! — that  certainly  is  not  them  bade  again. 
I  think  it  is  Elizabeth — from  next  door;  I  don't  know  her  name — 
putting  the  meat  down  to  roast.  .  .  .  Yes — she  has  her  own  Sunday 
dinner  to  attend  to,  but  she  says  she  can  be  in  bo\h  \io>x«^  %X  ^Tks^ 
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I  heard  her  say  so  to  your  sister."    Owen  felt  it  desirable  to  M 
on  the  relationship,  when  chances  occurred. 

''  Elizabeth-next-door.  I  remember  her  when  Ruth  was  Wiln 
Thrale — it  seems  so  long  ago  now!  .  .  .  Yes — ^I  wished  I%abeK 
go  to  church,  because  she  always  wished  to  go.  Sesidea^  it  lak 
it  like  then." 

^^ '  Made  it  like  then  ? ' "    Gwenn  was  not  sure  she  followed  && 

"Yes — like  then,  when  the  mill  was,  and  our  father.  OJy 
before  I  married  and  went  away  he  made  us  go  with  him,  aln?& 
He  was  very  strict.  It  was  after  that  I  would  persuade  FbcebeB 
leave  me  behind  when  she  went  on  Sunday.  It  was  when  sbent 
married  to  Uncle  Nicholas  who  was  drowned.  We  always  caM 
him  Uncle  Nicholas,  because  of  my  little  Ruth." 

Owen  thought  a  moment  whether  anything*  would  be  gained  kf 
clearing  up  this  confusion.  Old  Maisie's  belief  in  **\Svk 
Nicholas's  "  death  by  drowning,  fifty  years  ago,  clung  to  her  mioi 
as  a  portion  of  a  chaotic  past  no  visible  surrounding  challenged.  I: 
was  quite  negligible — that  was  Owen's  decision.  She  held  1b 
tongue. 

But  nothing  of  the  Chaos  was  negligible.  Every  memory  w 
entangled  with  another.  A  sort  of  affright  seemed  to  seize  upc 
old  Maisie,  making  her  hand  tighten  suddenly  on  Owen's  am 
"  Oh,  how  was  that — how  was  that  ? "  she  cried.  **  They  were  tc- 
gether — all  together !  " 

"  It  was  only  what  the  letter  said,"  answered  Gwen.  **  It  it 
all  a  made-up  story.  Uncle  Nicholas  was  not  drowned,  any  m» 
than  your  sister,  or  your  child." 

"  Oh  dear !  "  Old  Maisie's  hand  went  to  her  forehead  as  thoo^ 
it  stunned  her  to  think. 

"  They  will  tell  you  when  he  died,  soon,  when  you  have  p* 
more  settled.     I  don't  know." 

"  He  must  be  dead,  because  Phoebe  is  a  widow.** 

"  She  is  the  widow  of  the  husband  she  married  after  his  detA 
That  is  why  her  name  is  Marrable,  not  .  .  .  Cropworthy— was  it!' 

"  Not  Cropworthy — Cropredy.  Such  a  funny  name  we  thou^ 
it  .  .  .    But  then — Phojbe  must  think.  .  .  ." 

"  Think  what  ? " 

"Must  think  /  married  again.     Because  I  am  Mrs.  PrichaiA' 

"Perhaps  she  does  think  so.  Why  are  you  Mrs.  PrichwdJ 
Don't  tell  me  now  if  it  tires  you  to  talk." 

"  It  does  not  tire  rcve.  ll  \^  evi^W  Vq  \»\V;.  iWtl  to  think.  I  took 
the  name  of  Pridiatd  Vxicavx^.^  \  ^im\\-^^  Sx.  ^^  ^^^^"^^xxjo^jt* 

^  About  your  husband  YiaVm^  X^^ie^—'^  V^S&^tvV^ 
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"Oh  no,  no  I  I  was  not  ashamed  about  that  He  was  wrong, 
but  it  vos  only  money.  It  was  my  son.  .  .  .  Oh  yes — he  was 
transported  too — but  that  was  after.  ...  It  was  only  a  tbeft.  I 
cnunot  talk  about  my  son."  Owen  felt  that  she  shuddered,  and 
that  danger  lay  that  way.  The  fever  might  return.  She  cast 
about  for  anything  that  would  divert  the  conversation  from  that 
terrible  son.     Dave  and  Dolly,  naturally. 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  she.  "  You  have  never  seen  Dave's 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  say  he  knew  all  about  it."  And  she  went 
away  to  the  front  room  to  get  it, 

A  peaceful  joint  was  turning  both  ways  at  the  right  speed  by 
itself.  The  cat,  uninterested,  was  consulting  her  own  comfort, 
and  the  cricket  was  persevering  for  ever  in  his  original  statement. 
Saucepans  were  simmering  in  conformity,  with  perfect  faith  in 
the  reappearance  of  the  human  disposer  of  their  events,  in  due 
course.  Dave's  letter  lay  where  Owen  had  left  it,  between  the 
flower-pots  on  the  winOow-Bbclf.  She  picked  it  up  and  went  back 
nith  it  to  the  be<lside. 

"  You  must  have  your  spectacles  and  read  it  yourself.  Can 
you?      Where  sholl   I   find  them?" 

"  I  think  my  Ruth  has  put  them  in  the  watch-pocket  with  my 
watch,  over  my  head  here."  She  could  make  no  effort  to  reach 
them,  but  Owen  drew  out  both  watch  and  glasses.  "  What  a 
pretty  oK]  watch  I "  said  she. 

It  pleaded  the  old  lady  to  hear  her  watch  admired.  "  I  had  it 
when  I  went  out  to  my  husband."  She  added  inexplicably: — "  The 
man  brought  it  back  to  me  for  the  reward.  He  had  not  sold  it." 
Then  she  told,  clearly  enough,  the  tale  you  may  remember  her 
telling  to  Aunt  M'riar;  about  the  convict  at  Chatham,  who  brought 
her  a  letter  from  her  husband  on  the  river  hulk.  "  Over  fifty 
years  ago  now,  and  it  still  goes.  Only  it  loses — and  gains.  .  .  . 
But  show  me  my  boy's  letter."  She  got  her  glasses  on,  with  Owen's 
help,  and  read.  The  word  "cistern"  was  obscure.  She  quite 
understood  what  followed,  saying: — "Oh.  y«i — so  much  longer  ago 
than  Dolly's  birthday  1  And  we  did — we  did — think  we  were  dead 
and  buried.     The  darling  boy!" 

"He  means  each  thoiijtht  the  other  was.  I  told  him."  Owen 
saw  that  the  old  face  looked  happy,  and  was  pleased.  She  began 
to  think  she  would  be  easy  in  her  mind  at  Pensham.  to-morrow, 
about  old  Mrs.  Picture,  and  able  to  tell  the  story  to  her  blind 
lover  with  a  light  heart. 

Old  Maisie  had  come  to  the  postscript.  "What  is  this  at  the 
end  I"  aaid  she.     "'The  tea  is  stood  ready'  for  me.     And  io* 
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Grniinj  Mai    iwbone  too."     Gwen  saw  the  oW  fiire  looking  bap- 

pifcr  than  ah,    had  seen  it  yet,  and  was  glad  to  answer: — "Y»— 1 

saw  the  tea  '  itood  ready '  by  your  chair.     All  but  the  real  sugw 

and  milk.     I  illy  aits  beaide  it  on  the  Booi— all  her  leisure  lime 

I  believe— and  dreams  of  blUa   to  come.     Dave  sympathizM  it 

hcnrt.  but  efleots  superiority.    It's  his  manhood."    Old  Maisio  nid 

agaiu  :— "  The  darling  children  I  "  and  kept  on  looking  at  the  leilei. 

Gwcn's  satisfaction  at  this  was  to  be  dashed  slightly.     For  sbr 

foun.i  herself  asked,  to  her  eumrise.  "  Who  is  Grannj-   ilarrwi- 

boiieJ"    She  replied: 

TC  wants  his  other  Qraim;. 

from  the     country." 

an  assent,  but  none  caIll>^ 

Instead,  old  Maiaie 

as  though  recalling  an  inci- 

dent  i>{  some  intere" 

ranny  Marrowbone  vas  hi« 

other  Granny  in  tl 

he  went  to  stay,  and  siw 

JoTii-^'s  Bull.    I  thi: 

nice  old  ladj."     Gwen  said 

nothing.     Better  pas 

i  be  forgotten. 

BvH    the  strong  i 

at  Bull   came   in   the  way. 

Hod  not  they  visited 

y  the  other  dayl    He  struck 

coiifvision  into  menu 

Rlike.     The  faoe  Owen  saw. 

1  the  letter  that  hid  i 
"Oh.  see  the  things  I  say!"  cried  old  Maisie,  in  great  distress  of 
mind.  "  How  am  I  ever  to  know  it  right?"  She  clung  to  Gwen'? 
hand  in  a  sort  of  panic.  In  n  few  moments  she  said,  in  an  aweJ 
sort  of  voiee:— "  Was  that  Plurbo,  then,  that  I  saw  when  we 
stopped  at  the  Cottage,  in  the  carriage,  after  the  Bull?" 

"Yes,  dear!     And  you  are  in  the  Cottage  now.    And  Phoebe  is 
coming  back  soon.     And  Ruth." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


CATHERINE  WHEELS.  CENTIPEDES.  CEXTESARIAXS.  B.\CKGAMMOS. 
IT.  HERE,\ETER  CORNER.  H[)V  KATHERINE  STIARTL-VVEROCK. 
BISHOP  BERKELEV.  THE  COfNTESs'S  VISIT  REVIEWED.  a  CODES  OF 
HU.M.IN'  WEAKNESS.  ,\.V  EXPOSITIO.V  OF  SEI.EISHNESS.  HOW  AURH.V 
WOILD  HOLD  OX  LIKE  (HUM  BE.VTH.  A  BELDA.M,  CRONE,  H.*(J.  0« 
DOWDY.  SIKTDE.  THE  LITTLE  BOTTLE  OF  INDUS  POI.SON.  MORE 
SEPTlMirS  SEVERIS.  GWEN's  H.\1LV  niLLETINS.  ONESIMfS.  TfRTLr 
SOLP  AND  CHAMP.UiNE.  FO.XHOCHNE.  HOW  THEY  WENT  TO  CmwL- 
TON,    AND    ANOTHER    DW:    SMELT    ,«'IHLLES. 

As  he  who  has  godfathered  a  Catherine  Wheel  stands  at  a  le- 
Epcctful  distance  while  it  spiis  and  tiz/.es.  so  nia.v  the  story  tits'    ■ 
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reunites  lovers  who  have  been  more  tban  a  week  apart.  Tho 
parallel,  however,  does  not  hold  good  throughout,  for  the  Cath- 
erine Wheel  usually  gets  stuck  after  ignition,  and  has  to  be 
stimulated  judiciously,  while  lovers — if  worth  the  name — go  off  at 
aiffht.  In  many  cbbcs— oh,  so  many  I — the  behaviour  of  the  Cath- 
erine Wheel  is  painfully  true  to  life.  Ita  fire-apin  flags  and  dies  and 
perishes,  and  nothing  is  left  of  it  but  a  pitiful  black  core  that 
gives  a  last  spasmodic  jump  and  is  for  ever  still  I 

Fireworks  arc  only  referred  to  here  in  connection  with  the 
former  property.  When  Gwen  reappeared  at  Penaham,  Hiss  Tor- 
rens — (bis  is  her  own  expression — "  cleared  out "  until  her  brother 
and  her  visitor  "  came  to  their  senaes."  The  Catherine  Wheel,  in 
their  case,  had  by  that  time  settled  down  from  a  tempest  of 
flame-spray  to  a  steady  lamplight,  endurable  by  bystanders.  The 
story  need  not  wait  quite  so  long,  but  may  avail  itself  of  the  first 
return  of  sanity. 

"  Dearest — are  you  really  going  to  stop  till  Saturday!" 

"  If  you  think  we  shan't  quarrel.  Four  whole  days  and  ■  bit 
at  each  end!    /  think  it's  tempting  Providence." 

"  Why  not  stop  over  Sunday,  and  make  an  honourable  weA  of 
it  and  no  stinting)" 

"  Because  I  have  a  papa  coming  back  to  his  ancestral  home,  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  he  will  come  back  boiled  and  low  from 
Bath  waters,  inside  and  out,  and  he^l  want  a  daughter  to  give  him 
tone.     He  gets  rid  of  the  gout,  but  .  .  ." 

"But.  Exactly!  It's  the  insoluble  residuum  that  comes  back. 
However,  you  will  be  here  till  Friday  night." 

"  Can't  even  promise  that  I    I  may  be  sent  for." 

"Why?...  Oh,  I  know— the  old  lady.  How  is  she  I  Tell  mo 
more  about  her.    Tell  me  lots  about  her." 

Whereupon  Owen,  who  had  been  looking  forward  to  doing  so, 
started  on  an  exhaustive  narrative  of  her  visit  to  Strides  Cottage. 
She  had  not  got  far  when  Irene  thought  it  safe  to  return — hearing 
probably  the  narrative  tone  of  voice — and  then  she  had  to  tell  it 
all  over  again. 

"  Wht'n  !  left  the  Cottage  yesterday  at  about  three  o'clock," 
said  Owen,  in  conclusion,  "she  was  so  much  better  that  I  felt 
quite  hopeful  about  her." 

"Quite  hopeful  about  her!"  Irene  repeated.  "But  if  she  has 
nothing  the  matter  with  her,  except  old  age,  why  be  anything 
but  hopeful!" 

**  You  would  see  if  you  saw  her.  She  looks  as  if  a  puff  of  wind 
■ooU  blow  her  away  •  '  '^down." 
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"  That,"  Adrian  said,  "  is  a  good  sigR.  There  is  no  guaranlR 
of  a  long  life  like  attenuation.  Bloated  people  die  shortly  aiter 
you  make  their  acquaintance.  No.  no — for  true  vitality,  girc  me 
your  skeleton!  A  healthy  old  age  real];  sets  in  aa  soon  as  Due  is 
g|)okcii  of  as  still  living." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ! "  said  Irene.  "  I'm  sure  Gwen's  description 
soTinds  exactly  like  this  old  lady  becoming  a  .  ,  .  Tberel^IV 
forgotten  the  word!  Something  between  a  centipede  and  a  Uni- 
tarian. .  .  ." 

"  Centenarian)" 

"  Exactly,  See  what  i 
knows  things.  A  perso 
dear,  my  own  belief  is  tl 
and  if  we  live  long  eno 
papers.    And  they  will 

In  the  ewning  Owe 
were  not  serious,  on  a 
llis  lady-naother,  with 
come  acquainted,  retired  u 


it  is  to  hare  a  brother  Ibst 
rears  old.  I  tell  you,  Owoi 
lies  mean  to  be  cenlenartant, 
?nd  about  them  in  the  nm»- 
rom  Koyaltj-!" 
whose  sanguiae  cxpre^ona 
responsible  line  of  thought, 
iry  is  destined  never  lo  he- 

,  ^.  jhcddinp  a  lurid  radianrp  of 

.  Ihe  fiiiinlv  .'irel.';  ;iT.d  it,  aa  a  dutiful  cireie.  had 
given  hiT  its  bli-ssiiif;  iun!  droj)j»>d  ii  tear  liy  implication  over  her 
early  depiirture  fnuii  it.  Sir  llitniillon  had  involved  his  danghter 
in  a  vortex  of  kiekiriimmoii,  n  ji.ime  dnuight- players  detest,  and 
vice  versa,  becaut'c  tlic  two  piiiiies  ore  even  as  Box  and  Cox.  in 
honies  i»os8cssing  only  cine  board.  So  flwen  and  Adrian  had 
themselves  to  Iheinselves.  and  wanted  nothing  more.  Her  eyes 
rested  now  and  (lien  with  a  new  curiosity  on  the  Baronet,  deep 
in  his  piuno  at  tlic  far  end  of  (he  room.  She  was  lookinjc  at  bim 
by  the  light  of  hi;*  handsome  diiutrhter's  saiiey  specidation  about 
that  n>mnntic  pniisjipe  in  the  lives  of  himself  and  her  mamma. 
Suppose — slie  was  saying  to  herself,  with  monstrous  logic — he  had 
been  my  papa,  and  /  had  had  to  play  baekgammon  with  him! 

She  was  recalled  from  one  such  excursion  of  fancy  by  Adrian 
saying; — "Are  you  sure  it  would  not  have  l>een  better  for  the  old 
twins — or  one  of  them — to  die  and  the  other  never  be  any  the 


How  can   I  be!     But    it   was 
there,  knowing  it,  unconscious 


Said  Owen:— "I  am  not 
absolutely  ini]mssilde  to  leav 
of  each  other's  existence." 

A<lriiin  replied:— "  It  u-ns  impossible.  I  see  that.  But  supper 
they  hiiJ  roTiiiHTiod  in  ifrtKirnnec— in  the  luilviral  order  of  events  1 
mean— and  the  L.indon  one  hiid  died  unknown  to  her  sister,  would 
it  not  lijive  been  belter  Uuviv  this  reunion,  with  all  its  tempest  of 
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pain  and  raking  up  of  old  memories,  and  quite  posaibly  an  early 
separation  by  death  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  on  the  whole.  Because,  suppose  one  had  died,  and 
the  other  had  come  to  know  of  her  death  afterwards!" 

"  I  am  supposing  the  contrary.  Suppose  both  bad  continued  in 
ignorance  I     How  then?" 

It  was  not  a  question  to  answer  off-band.  Gwcn  pondered;  then 
said  abruptly; — "It  depends  on  whether  we  go  on  or  stop.  Now 
doesn't  it?" 

"As  bogysl  That  question  always  crops  up.  If  we  stop  I 
don't  see  how  thero  can  be  any  doubt  on  the  matter.  Uucb  better 
they  should  have  died  in  ignorance.  The  old  Australian  goodywas 
quite  contented,  as  I  understand,  at  Scraps  Court,  with  ber  little 
boy  and  girl  to  make  tea  for  her.  And  the  old  body  at  Gborlton 
and  her  daughter  would  have  gone  on  quite  happily.  They  didn't 
want  to  be  excoriated  by  a  discovery." 

"  Yea — that  ia  what  it  has  been.  Excoriation  by  a  discovery. 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  you're  right — but  I'll  make  you  a  present  of 
it  Let's  consider  it  settled  that  death  in  ignorance  would  have 
been  the  best  thing  for  them." 

"  Very  well ! — what  next ) " 

"  What  nest  ?  Why,  of  course,  suppose  we  don't  stop,  but  go  onl 
You  often  say  it  is  ten  to  one  against  it." 

"  So  it  is.    I  can't  say  I'm  sorry,  on  the  whole." 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there.  Ten  to  one  against  is  one  to 
ten  for.    Any  man  on  the  turf  will  tell  you  that." 

"And  any  Senior  Wrangler  will  confirm  it" 

"  Very  well,  then !  There  we  are.  Suppose  my  dear  old  Mrs. 
Picture  and  Qranny  Idarrablc  had  turned  up  as  ghosts,  on  tbo 
other  side.  .  .  ." 

"  I  see.  You've  got  me  in  Hereafter  Comer,  and  you  don't 
intend  to  let  me  out," 

"Not  till  you  tell  me  whether  they  would  have  been  happy 
or  miserable  about  it,  those  two  ghosts.  In  your  opinion,  of 
coursel    Don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  think  you  infallible." 

"There  are  occasions  on  which  I  do  not  think  myself  infallible. 
For  instance,  when  I  have  to  decide  an  apparently  insoluble  prob- 
lem without  data  of  any  sort.  Your  expression  'turned  up  as 
ghosts,  on  the  other  side,'  immediately  suggests  one." 

"  You  can  say  whether  you  think  they  would  have  been  happy 
or  miserable  about  having  been  in  England  together  over  twenty 
years,  and  never  known  it.     That's  simple  enough  I  " 

"Don't  be  in   a  hurry  I     There   are  compVLCftV\QD&.    M.  "^t^ 
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know  tliey  were  ghoBls,  ihey  might  become  interested  in  the  uovtSli 
of  their  position,  and  be  inclined  to  accept  nccompUsbed  face 
Kecriiiii nation  would  be  waste  of  time.    If  they  didn't  know  .  .  .' 

"Goose! — they  would  be  sure  to  know." 

"The  only  information  I  have  goee  to  prove  the  tmttmj. 
Whin  Voltaire's  ghost  came  and  spirit- rapped,  or  whatever  jdu 
call  it  .  .  ." 

"  I  know.     One  turns  tables,  and  it's  very  ailly." 

"...  they  said  tr''"'Ti'>lT">''''  f^"'  they  supposed,  now  bo  was 
(lead,  he  was  canvij  existence.     And  he — or  it — 

rapped  out: — ^"Then  stence.     I  am  not  dead.'    Sc 

he  didn't  know  he  wi 

Gwen  seemed  tokr  as  a  pourparler.    "Perluip*,'' 

she  said  tJiougfatfull,'  januned  up  ngninat  the  odiet 

ghosts  instead  of  c  .hem,  .  .  .     Yoti   know  Xaij 

Katlierine  Stuartla'  iss  her  lover's  gfaost,  and  ht 

gRvc,  and  she  went 

''  A  very  interest  i  Adrian.    "  If  the  had  ban 

n  phoHt,  too,  she  wo  _  ave  jammed.    If  Dr.  Johnson 

hud  known  ibnt  story,  he  woiu^  nnve  bwn  more  n'asonobli'  al-ont 
Bishop  Berkeley.  .  .  .  What  did  he  say  about  himf  Why,  he 
kicked  a  cask,  and  said  if  the  Bishop  could  do  that,  and  not  be 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  matter,  he  would  he  a  fool.  Sir.  I 
wonder  if  one  said  'Sir,'  as  often  as  Dr.  Johnson,  one  would 
be  allowed  to  talk  as  much  nonsense." 

"  Boswell  must  have  made  that  story." 

"  Very  likel.v.  But  Boswell  made  Sam  Johnson.  Just  as  we  only 
know  of  the  existence  of  Matter  through  our  senses,  so  we  only 
know  of  Ram's  existence  through  Bozzy.  I  am  conscious  that  I 
am  becoming  prosy.    Let's  pet  back  to  the  old  ladies." 

"  Well — it  was  you  that  doddered  away  from  them,  to  talk 
about  Voltaire's  bogy.  If  they  didn't  know  ihey  were  ghost.s. 
what  then  J " 

"  If  they  didn't  know  they  were  ghosts,  the  discovery  would 
have  been  just  as  excorialing  as  it  has  t(een  here.  Possibly  worse, 
because — what  does  one  know?  Now  your  full-blown  disembodiol 
spirit  .  .  .  Mind  yon,  this  is  only  my  idea,  and  may  be  quite 
groundless!  .  .  ," 

"  Xow  you've  apologized,  go  on!  'Your  full-blown  disem- 
bodied  spirit '  ,  .  ." 

"...  may  be  so  absorbed  in  tlie  sudden  and  strange  surprise 
of  the  change— Browning — as  to  be  ijuite  unable  to  partake  of 
excruciation,  even  with  a   twin  sister.  ...     It  is  very  disagree- 
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0  think  of,  I  admit.     But  so  is  nearly  every  concrete  form 

lich  one  clothes  an  imagrinary  other- worldliness.'' 

liy  is  it  disagreeable  to  think  of  being  able  to  shake  off  one's 

les,  and  forget  all  about  them.    /  like  it" 

^ell,  I  admit  that  I  was  beginning  to  say  that  I  thought 

two  venerable  ladies,  meeting  as  ghosts — not  spectres  you 
,  in  which  case  each  would  frighten  t'other  and  both  would 
iway — would  probably  be  as  superior  to  painful  memories 
is  side  as  the  emancipated  butterfly  is  to  its  forgotten  wiggles 
chrysalis.    But  it  has  dawned  upon  me  that  Perfect  Beings 

wash,  and  that  the  Blessed  have  drawbacks,  and  that  their 
'  would  pall.  I  am  inclined  to  back  out,  and  decide  that 
R'o  of  them  would  have  been  more  miserable  if  the  discovery 
x)me  upon  them  post  mortem  than  they  will  be  now — in  a 

time  at  least.    At  first  of  course  it  must  be  maddening  to 

of  the  twenty  odd  years  they  have  been  cheated  out  of. 

y  the  Divine  Disposer  of  Events  might  have  had  a  little 

deration  for  the  Dramatis  Personse."    He  jumped  to  another 

**  You  know  your  mamma  paid  our  papa  a  visit  last — 

Thursday,  wasn't  it  ? — ^yes,  Thursday !  " 

)h  yes — I  heard  all   about   it.     She  had  a  short  chat  with 
and  he  gave  her  a  very  good  cup  of  tea.    lie  told  her  about, 
'Very  old  acquaintances  whom  she  hadn't  heard  of  for  years 
live  in  Tavistock  Square." 
Vas  that  all?" 

[o.    The  lady  very-old  acquaintance  had  been  a  Miss  Tyraw- 
md  had  married  her  riding-master." 
V&8  that  all?" 

[o.    She  called  you  and  'Re  Hhe  son  and  daughter.'     Then 
alked  of  our  *  engagement  as  your  father  persists  in  calling 
My  blood  boiled  for  quite  five  minutes." 
ill  that  sounds — very  usual!    Was  there  nothing  else?    That 
very  little  for  such  a  long  visit" 
low  long  was  the  visit  ? " 
fuch  too  long  for  what  you've  told  me.    Think  of  something 

•w  Owen  had  been  keeping  something  back.  Under  pressure 
let  it  out  "Well — mamma  thought  fit  to  say  that  your 
r  entirely  shared  her  views !  Was  that  true  ? " 
Hiich  of  her  views?  ...  I  suppose  I  know,  though!  I 
\d  say  it  was  half-true — truish,  suppose  we  call  it ! "  Then 
m  began  to  feel  he  had  been  rash.  How  was  he  to  explain 
wen  that  his  father  thought  she  was  perhaps — ^U>  Wrt^'v  V\% 
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own  )i]irase — "e&crificing  herself  on  tiis  shniin"!  It  mmld  bt 
like  culling  on  ber  to  attest  her  pawion  for  kim.  Now  »  yomg 
lady  i;i  at  liberty  to  make  any  quantity  of  ardent  protestatiniw 
otf  Itfr  own  bat,  as  the  cricketers  say;  but  a  lover  cfltinot  solicit 
test  iiiK  III  iats,  to  bo  produced  if  called  fur  by  parents  or  giiardiiinx 
Ilowt  ver,  Owen  had  no  intention  of  leaving'  explaiiation  to  him. 
She  .viT^iinued: — 

"Wliin  my  mother  eaid  that  jour  father  entirely  shared  her 
views.  I  know  which  she  meant,  perfectly  well.  She  has  got  a 
foolish  idea  into  her  i  s  my  dear  old  papa,  so  alur'a 

not  aiotie — that  I  am  to  make  up  to  you   for  .  . . 

for  the  accident."    Sht  r  and  harder  to  epeak  of  the 

nature  of  the  accideat  ?  must  do  it,  eoiite  que  coitr. 

She  went  oD,  epeaki  linf;  should  reach  the  back- 

(fnmTiKin-pIayerB.    *"  oar  fault  that  old   Steidken 

shot  you.  .  .  .    Well. 

"  Hy  darling,  I  fas  nted  out  the  large  tdiare  ihp 

PriiTiimi   Mobile  had  to  say  nothing  of   the  un- 

dout'ti'il   influence  of 
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motives.  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  a  case  of 
a  Selfishness  more  vmatloyed  than  mine,  if  all  the  records  of 
Human  Weakness  were  careful!;  re-read  by  experts  at  the  British 
Museum.  I  am  assuming  the  existence  of  some  Digest  or  Codex 
of  the  ratber  extensive  material.  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  go  off  to  that.     I  always  have  such  difficult;  in  keeping 
you  to  the  point.    How  aelfiab  are  you,  and  why?" 

"  I  doubt  if  I  can  succeed  in  telling  you  how  selfish  I  am,  but 
there's  no  harm  in  trying."  Spn^ech  hung  fire  for  a  moment,  to 
seek  for  words;  then  found  them.  "I  am  a  thing  in  the  dark, 
with  an  object,  and  I  call  it  Owen.  I  am  an  atom  adrift  in  a 
huge  black  silence,  and  it  crushes  my  soul,  and  I  am  misery  itselL 
Then  I  hear  the  voice  that  I  call  Owen's,  and  forthwith  I  am 
happy  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Poets — though  really 
that  isn't  saying  much,  because  their  wildest  dreams  are  usually 
unintelligible,  and  frequently  ungrammatical.  .  .  ." 
"  Never  mind  them  I  Oo  on  with  how  selfish  you  are." 
"  Can't  you  let  a  poor  beggar  get  to  the  end  of  his  parentbesisf 
I  was  endeavouring  to  sketch  the  situation,  aa  a  preliminary  to 
going  on  with  how  selfish  I  am.  I  was  remarking  that  however 
dissatisfied  I  feel  with  the  Most  High,  however  sulky  I  am  witK 
the  want  of  foresight  in  the  Primum  Mobile — or  his  indifference 
to  my  interests;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing — however  inclined  to 
cry  out  against  the  darkness,  the  darkness  that  once  was  light. 
I  no  sooner  hear  that  voice  that  I  call  Owen's  than  I  am  at  least 
in  the  seven -hundredth  heaven  of  happiness.  When  I  hear  that 
voice,  I  am  all  Christian  forgiveness  towards  my  Maker.  When 
it  goes,  my  heart  is  dumb  and  the  darkness  gains  upon  me.  That 
I  beg  to  state,  is  a  simple  prosaic  statement  of  an  everyday  fact. 
When  I  have  added  that  the  powers  that  I  ascribe  to  the 
voice  that  I  know  to  be  Owen's  are  also  inherent  in  the  hand 
that  I  believe  to  be  Owen's  .  .  .    Don't  pull  it  awayt" 

"I  only  wanted  to  look  at  it.     Juat  to  ace  why  you  shouldn't 
know  it  was  mine,  as  well  as  the  voice." 

"I  know  I  couldn't  be  miHtakcn  about  the  voice.    I  don't  (Aint 
I  could  be  wrong  about  the  hand,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  couldn't." 
"  Well — now  you've  got  it  aRain !     Now  go  on.     Go  on  to  how 
selfish  you  are — that's  what  I  wantl  " 

"I  will  endeavour  to  do  so.     I  hope  my  imperfect  indication 
of  my  view  of  my  own  position  .  .  ." 

"Don't  he  prosy.     It  is  not  fair  to  expect  any  girl  to  keep  a 
popular  lecturer's  head  in  her  lap.  .  .  ." 

"I  agree — I  agree.     It  was  my  doaire  to  \»  aVtv<rtV3  \it»r>a«^ 
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I  will  cnme  to  the  point  .  I  want  to  make  it  perfccUjr  dear  [lul 
you  arc  my  Itfg.  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  ^t  too  loud  I" 

"All  right!  .  .  .  that  you  are  my  life — my  life — my  gJorioQ* 
life!  I  want  you  to  nee  and  know  that  but  for  jvu  I  am  nolliiiif 
— a  wi.ap  of  straw  blown  about  by  all  the  winds  of  Heaven— i 
mere  unit  of  consciousDesa  in  a  blank,  black  void.  Sep  wlul 
comes  df  it!  Here  was  I,  before  this  unfortunate  result  <if  wlul 
is  from  my  point  o'  "■■■"•  »  i-™="i^b]e  miscarriage  of  Denin;, 
a    tolerably  well-ini  ish   malel  .  .  .      Well— «|ut 

else  am  I?  ,  ,  .  Sonu  n  say,  .  .  ." 

"  Goose — suppose  wi  r!  " 

"  All  rtghtl    Here  ",  lis  mishap,  not  a  scrap  tatm 

br\itiill,v  self-indulgei  'rate  of  ercrybocty  else  llm 

the  riiek  of  my  feUoi  iw  look  at  me!  " 

"  Wfll— I'm  lookii 

"  Am  I  showing  tl  deration  for  you}     Am  I  not 

shoivirifi  the  most  cyi-  j'our  welfare  in  life?  " 

"  How  ? " 

"  By  allowing  you  to  throw  yourself  away  upon  me." 

"  It  is  no  concern  of  yours  what  I  do  with  myself.  T  do  not 
intend  you  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter.  Besides — just  he 
good  enough  to  tell  me,  please ! — suppose  you  made  up  your 
mind  not  to  allow  me,  hnw  would  you  set  about  it!" 

This  was  a  poser,  atiil  the  gentleman  was  practieally  obliged 
to  acknowledge  it.  "I  couldn't  say  off-hand."  said  he.  "  I  shouW 
have  to  eonsult  uuiterfii  mi  buses  in  Good  Society,  and  look  up 
precedents.  Several  will  oceiir  at  once  to  the  student  of  Lem- 
prit-re,  some  of  whieh  might  be  more  to  the  point  than  anvthing 
Holy  Writ  offers  in  illu.<tratiou.  But  all  the  cases  I  can  recall  at 
a  moment's  notiw  are  vitiated  by  the  molives  of  their  male  actors. 
These  motives  were  pure — they  were  pure  self-indulgence.  In  fact. 
their  attitude  towards  their  would-be  charmers  had  the  character 
of  a  sniivo-qiii-peiit.  It  was  founded  on  strong  personal  dislike, 
and   has    Icnl    itself   to    Composition    in    the   hands    of    the   Old 
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the  lady's  relatives  thought  she  didn't  care  about  himt  What 
did  be  dot  Did  he  write  her  a  letter,  aaking  her  to  consider 
everything  at  an  end  between  them  until  she  could  produce  satis- 
factory evidence  of  an  unequivocal  tehtutteht  of  the  exactly  right 
quality— premier  cru — when  her  restatement  of  the  case  would  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  1     Rubbish!" 

"  Not  rubbish  at  alt !  He  wrote  her  that  letter  and  she  wrote 
back  requesting  him  to  look  out  for  another  young  woman  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  because  she  wasn't  his  sort.  She  did,  indeiedl 
But  sbo  certainly  was  rather  an  unfortunate  young  woman,  to 
be    trothpligbt    to    such   a    very    good    and    conscientious    young 

"  Rem  Uligiati  aeu,"  said  Adrian.  "  Never  mind  what  that 
means.  It's  Latin.  .  .  .  Well  then  I — it  means  you've  hit  it  The 
whole  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  my  being  neiUier  good  nor  con- 
Bcii-ntious.  I  am  a  mass  of  double-dyed  selfishness.  I  would  not 
Rivo  you  up — it's  very  sad,  but  it's  true! — even  for  your  own  sake. 
I  would  not  lose  a  word  from  your  lips,  a  touch  of  your  hand,  an 
hour  of  your  presence,  to  have  back  my  eyesight  and  with  it  all 
else  the  world  has  to  give,  all  else  than  this  dear  self  that  I  may 

"  I'm  glad  you  said  mof/." 

"  Yes,  of  course  it's  may.  We  mustn't  forget  thaL  But,  dearest, 
I  tell  you  this,  that  if  I  were  to  get  my  sight  again,  and  your 
august  mammy's  impresHion  were  to  turn  out  true  after  all,  and 
you  come  to  be  aware  that,  pity  apart,  your  bumble  servant  was 
not  such  a  very  .  .  ." 

"  What  should  you  do  if  I  did  t " 

"Shall  I  tell  yout  I  should  show  the  cloven  foot.  I  should 
betray  the  unreasoning  greed  of  my  soul.  I  should  never  let 
you  go.  even  if  I  had  to  resort  to  the  brutality  of  keeping  you  to 
your  word.  I  should  simply  hold  on  like  grim  death.  Would  you 
hate  me  for  it  t " 

"N-no!  I'm  not  sure  that  I  should.  We  should  see."  Cer- 
tainly the  beautiful  face  that  looked  down  at  the  eyes  that  could 
not  see  it  showed  no  visible  displeasure— quite  the  reverse.  "But 
suppose  I  did  I    Suppoie  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at." 

"Very  proper,  and  shows  you  understand  the  nature  of  an 
hypothesis.    What  should  I  do)  .  .  .  What  should  I  dot" 

Owen  offered  help  to  his  perplexity.  "  And  suppose  that  when 
you  came  to  see  your  bargain  you  had  found  out  your  miatakel 
Suppose  that  Arthur's  Bridge  turned  out  all  an  Arabian  Night  I 
Suppose  that  the  .  .  .  well — satbfactory  personnel  sa>it  vma^^A- 
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tion  has  concocted  turned  out  to  be  that  of  a  beldam,  txaat,  htf, 

or  dowdy  1    Row  then  (  " 

Instead  of  replying.  Adrian  drew  his  hands  gently  anr  th* 
face  above  him.  caressingly  over  the  glorious  mass  of  golden  hsir 
and  round  the  columnar  throat  Broneino  would  hare  k-ft  re- 
luctantly alone.  Said  Irene,  from  the  other  end  of  tlie  ro(Mn>— 
"  Are  you  trying  Meameric  experiments,  you  two ! " 

"  He's  only  doing  it  to  make  sure  I'm  not  a  beldam,"  ttU 
Owen  innocently.  But  to  Adrian  she  added  under  her  brenli:— 
"  It's  only  Irene,  bo  •*  J"»™'«  "■=,tter.  Only  it  shows  hew 
cautious  one  has  to  be.  t,  attracted  for  one  moptnt 

from  Ilia  fascinating  die  a  fragment  to  thp  oo&TPn«- 

tion.  and  died  away  inti  "  Hey — eh  1 — what's  th^t  I " 

said  he.     "MeBmerism-  wliy,  you  don't  mean  to  s«y 

you  Ix'lieve  in  that  no  f^r  which  Owen  and  Ailriaa 

were  free  to  go  on  wl  t  off,  if  they  could  find  the 

place. 

She  found  it  first.  r.     'Beldam,  crone,  hag.  or 

dowdy ! '    Of  course.  s — if  it  dawned  on  you  that 

you  were  mistaken  ab(  ...  I  want  you  to  be  seri- 

ous. iK'cause  the  thins  is  possioic  .  .  .  whnt  would  you   doV 

"There  are  so  many  siip/iosrs.  Suppose  you  hated  me  and  I 
thought  you  n  beldam!  Practice  would  seem  to  suggest  fresh 
fields  and  p.isturcs  new.  .  .  .  Bui  oh,  the  muddy,  damp  fields 
and  the  <ics.)I:ili\  biirr.ii  pa^lures.  ...  I  know  one  thing  I  should 
d.i.  I  sh<iuld  wish  nivsi^lf  iwk  jicrc  in  the  dark,  with  my  feet 
sjioiliutr  t!i.-  sofa  .■lishinii,  ,111.1  luy  hi'iid  iu  the  lap  of  my  dear  dc- 
lusiiin— inv  hciivculv  dchisiim.  tlod  avert  my  disillusionment!  I 
would  iu>t  have  mv  cvusijiht  baek  at  the  price." 

"Don'l  izot   exciti'd!     Ri'incniber  we  arc  oidy  pretending." 

"Not  at  all!  I  am  beiu^  serious,  bci'ause  the  thing  is  possible. 
Do  you  know  I  can  imajiine  nnthiufr  worse  ihan  ivaking  from  a 
dream  such  as  I  have  dreamt.  It  would  be  really  the  tt'orst — 
worse  Ihnn  if  you  were  to  die,  or  change.  .  .  ." 

"  I  can't  see  that.'' 

"  Clearly.    I  should  not  have  the  one  great  resource." 

"  UTiat  resource  i  .  .  .  Oh.  I  sec ! — you  arc  working  round 
to  suicide.     I  thought  we  should  come  to  that." 

"  Naturally,  one  who  is  not  alive  to  fhe  purely  imaginary  evil 
of  non-existence  turns  to  his  fdo  dp  si?  as  his  sheet-anchor.  Per- 
sons who  conceive  that  the  large  uumlicr  of  non*existent  persons 
have  a  legitimate  grievance,  on  the  score  of  never  having  be*" 
created  at  all,  will  tliink  otherwise.    We  must  agrei"  to  difier." 
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"But  how  very  unreasonable  of  you  not  to  kill  yourself! — I 
mean  in  the  case  of  my  not — not  visualising  well.  .  .  ." 

"  Quite  the  reverse.  Most  reasonable.  We  are  supposing  three 
courses  open  to  Destiny.  One,  to  kill  you,  lawlessly — Destiny 
being  notoriously  lawless.  Another  to  make  you  change  your 
mind.  A  third  to  make  me  change  mine.  The  reasonableness  of 
suicide  in  the  first  case  is  obvious,  if  Death  is  not  annihilation.  I 
should  catch  you  up.  In  the  second,  all  the  Hereafters  in  the 
Tniverse  would  be  no  worse  for  me  than  Life  in  the  dark,  without 
you,  here  and  now.  In  the  third  case  I  should  have  no  one  but 
myself  to  thank  for  a  weak  concession  to  Destiny,  and  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  kill  myself  without  your  consent,  freely  given.  And 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  by  giving  that  consent  you  would 
not  bo  legally  an  accomplice  in  my  felo  de  se,  Themis  is  a  coloesal 
Meddlesome  Matty  with  her  fingers  in  every  pie." 

"  Bother  Themis  I  What  a  lot  of  nonsense !  However,  there 
was  one  gleam  of  reason.  You  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  I  should 
not  consent  to  your  suicide.  Or  anyone  else's.  /  think  it's  wrong 
to  kill  oneself." 

"  80  do  I.  But  it  might  be  a  luxury  I  should  not  deny  myself 
under  some  circumstances.  I  don't  know  that  Hamlet  would 
influence  me.  A  oertain  amount  of  nervousness  about  Eternity 
is  inseparable  from  our  want  of  authentic  information.  I  should 
ho[>o  f(ir  a  healthy  and  effectual  extinction.  Failing  that,  I  should 
disclaim  all  rcM^mnsibility.  I  should  point  out  that  it  lay,  not 
with  me.  but  my  Maker.  I  should  dwell  on  the  fact  that  Creators 
that  make  Ilen^afters  are  alone  answerable  for  the  consequences; 
that  I  had  never  Ikhmi  t»<msulted  as  to  my  own  wishes  about  birth 
and  pan'ntag<>;  ami  that  I  should  be  equally  contented  to  be 
annul]e<l.  and.  as  Mrs.  Bailey  would  have  said,  ill-convenience 
nolxKly.  .  .  ." 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  am  letting  you  go  on  ? " 

"  Because  of  my  Religious  Tone?  Because  of  my  Good  Taste t 
Or  why?" 

'^  Because  I  sometimes  suspect  you  of  being  in  earnest  about 
suicide." 

"  I  am  quite  in  earnest." 

"  Ver>-  well,  then.  Now  attend  to  me.  I'm  going  to  insist  on 
your  ninkin^  me  a  promise." 

''  Then  I  shall  have  to  make  it.    But  I  don't  know  till  I  hear 
it  whether  I  shall  promise  to  keep  it." 
'  "  That's  in<»lude<l." 

**  But  no  promise  to  keep  my  promise  to  keep  it's  included.'' 
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"  Yes  it  is.  If  j'ou  keep  on,  I  shall  keep  on.  So  you .  hod 
better  stop.  \  lat  you've  got  to  promise  is  not  to  commit  suicide 
under  uu.v  circumstances  whatever." 

"  Not  under  any  circumstancee  whatever!  That  seems  to  me 
rather  hnrsh  and  arbitrary." 

"  Not  at  all.    Give  me  your  promise." 

"  H'm — well ! — I'm  an  amiable,  tractable  sort  of  cove.  .  .  .  But 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  one  little  reservation." 

"  It  must  be  a  very  little  one." 

"  Anything  one  givep  returned  when  she  breaks 

one  dIT.     When  you  1  «bal]   consider  the  pronttse 

given   l.>ack — cancelled 

"Ye-cs!     Perhaps  t  le  whole.     Only  I  tliittk  I 

deserve  a  small  coosid  ng  it." 

"  I  rjiii't  refuse  to  hi 

"  Ghe  me  that  littl  an  poison.     To  take  care 

of  for  you,  yon  know.    .  if  I  break  you  off.    Honour 

"  I  sliouldnt  want  it  ily.     And  if  I  did,  I  could 

afford  sixpence  for  Prussic  ai-ju.  .  „.,<!y  being  able  (o  kill  one- 
self, or  one's  friends,  for  sixpence!  It  must  have  come  to  a  lot 
more  than  that  in  the  Sliddle  Ages.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful  ive  are  Alodeni.   .  .  ." 

"  Don't  go  from  the  jioint.  Will  you  give  up  the  little  bottle 
of  Indian  poison,  or  not^" 

"Not.  At  least,  not  now!  If  I  hand  it  to  you  at  the  altar, 
when  yon  have  led  nie  there  won't  that  do  ( " 

Gwon  considered,  judicially,  and  appeared  to  lie  in  favour  of 
accepting  the  compromise.  "Only  remember!"  said  she,  "if  you 
don't  produce  that  bottle  at  the  altar — with  the  poison  in  it  still; 
no  cheating! — I  shall  ctv  off,  in  the  verv  jaws  of  matrimonv." 
She  paused  a  moment,  lest  she  should  have  left  a  flaw  in  the 
contract,  then  added:— "  Whi^ther  I  have  led  vou  there  or  not,  vou 
know!      Very   likely  you   will   walk   up   the   aisle   by  yourself." 
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Owen  replied : — "  Because  you  said,  *  We  are  all  hopin^r  ao ' — not 
*  We  hope  so.'    Can't  you  see  the  difference  ? " 

Anyway,  Owen's  guess  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  was 
no  use  pretending  it  was  wrong.  Said  Adrian  therefore: — ^**  Yes — 
there  was  a  little  more  Septimius  Severus.  I  had  rather  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  talk  about  it,  in  case  you  should  think  too  much 
of  it.''  He  then  narrated  the  Miss  Scatcherd  incident,  checked 
and  corrected  by  Irene  from  afar.  The  narrator  minimised  the 
points  in  favour  of  his  flash  of  vision,  while  his  commentator's 
corrections  showed  an  opposite  bias. 

Owen  was,  strange  to  say,  really  uneasy  about  that  little  bottle 
of  Indian  poison.  Whether  there  was  anything  prophetic  in 
this  uneasiness,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  decision  of  com- 
mon sense  will  probably  be  that  she  knew  that  Poets  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  she  wished  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  By  ''common 
sense"  we  mean  the  faculty  which  instinctively  selects  the  com- 
mon prejudices  of  its  age  as  oriflammes  to  follow  on  Life's  battle- 
field. Hopkins  the  witch-finder's  common  sense  suggested  pricking 
all  over  to  find  an  insensible  flesh-patch,  in  which  case  the  prickee 
was  a  witch.  We  prefer  to  keep  an  open  mind  about  Lady 
Owendolen  Rivers'  foreboding  anent  that  little  bottle  of  Indian 
poison,  until  vivisection  has  shown  us,  more  plainly  than  at  pres- 
ent, how  brain  secretes  Man's  soul.  We  are  aware  that  this 
language  is  Browning's. 

Owen  remained  at  Ponsham  until  the  end  of  the  week.  Events 
occurred,  no  doubt,  but,  with  one  exception,  they  are  outside  the 
story.  That  exception  was  a  visit  to  Chorlton,  in  order  that 
Adrian  should  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  interesting  old  twins. 
His  interest  would  have  been  stronger  no  doubt  could  he  have 
really  seen  them.  Even  as  it  was  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  way 
in  which  old  Mrs.  Prichard  seemed  to  have  fascinated  Owen,  and 
was  eager  to  make  as  much  acquaintance  with  her  as  his  limita- 
tions left  possible  to  him. 

Owen  contrived  to  arrange  that  she  shouM  receive  every  day 
from  Chorlton  not  only  a  line  from  Ruth  Thrale,  but  an  official 
bulletin  from  Dr.  Nash. 

The  first  of  these  despatches  arrived  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon, 
she  having  told  her  correspondents  that  that  would  be  soon  enough* 
It  disappointed  her.  She  had  left  the  old  lady  so  much  revived 
by  the  small  quantity  of  provisions  that  did  duty  for  a  Sunday 
dinner,  that  she  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  another  day 
would  see  her  sitting  up  before  the  fire  9A  ^he  VitA  %^eGL>afix  m^^Di^ 
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celebrnlpil  chair  with  ciishionR  at  Soppa  Court.  It  was  thcrefciw 
rather  a  damper  to  be  told  by  Dr.  Nash  that  he  had  fctt  that 
absolute  re^t  continued  necessary,  and  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  sariution  any  attempt  to  get  Mra,  Prichard  up  for  any  length 

Owen  turned  for  consolation  to  Widow  Thrale'a  letter.  It  waa 
a  model  of  reserve — would  not  Bay  too  much.  "My  moBier"  had 
talked  a  good  deal  with  herself  and  "  mother "  till  late,  but  had 
slept  fairly  well,  and  if  "'•"  * — °  '■ — '  *Ws  moniinp  it  was  no  moni 
than  l)r.  Nash  said  we  She  had  had  a  "  peaceful 

day  "  yesterday,  talkinir  i  "  mother  "  of  their  child- 

hood,   but  never  refer  iher "   nor  Australia.     Dr. 

Nash   hiid  said  the   ir  Id  bo  slow.     No  reference 

was  mnile  to  any  pussti  her  into  her  clothes  and  a 

return  tn  normal  !if& 

Owi'ti  recognised  th'  letters,  a  young  native  of 

Chorlton,  when  she  gi  ly  she  had  written,  with  ■ 

special   letter  §he  had  tr  old  Mrs.  Picture."     "1 

know  you,"  said  she.  ulH     I  hope  he  wont  kill 

Farmer  Jones  or  anyone  while  you're  not  there  to  whistle  to  hira." 
To  which  the  youth  answered: — "  Who-ap  notl  Sarve  they  roi-nl, 
if  they  dwoaii't  let  un  bid  in  a's  stall.  A  penned  ini  in  nfower 
a  coomed  away."  tiwen  thoujrht  to  herself  that  life  at  Jones's 
farm  must  be  painfully  volemiie.  and  desjiatehed  the  Bull's 
guardian  genius  on  his  eob  with  the  largest  sum  of  money  in  his 
|>oeket  that  he  had  ever  possessed  in  his  life,  after  learning  his 
name,  which  was  Onesimus. 

When  One'-imus  reappfared  with  a  second  despatch  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  ne\t  di\  W(tlnes<tay,  tlwen  opened  it  with  a 
beating  heart  m  a  hurr\  for  its  contents.  She  did  as  one  docs 
with  letters  containing  luw-  rtnding  persistently  through  to  the 
end  and  taking  no  notice  nt  all  of  Irene's  internigatorj-  "  Well  i  " 
which  of  coiir-e  nis  ulttrt<!  long  [■efori'  the  quickest  reader  could 
master  the  shortcut  letter^  coiitmts.  When  the  end  came,  she  said 
with  cedent  rtluf  — "  Oli  m-  (halS  all  riyht!  Now  if  we  drive 
o\er  to  morrow    she  will  probably  lie  up." 

"Is  that  what  the  letter  ^a^v'"  Adrian  spoke,  and  Gwen.  say- 
ing:— "He  won't  believe  my  report,  you  see!  You  read  it!" — 
threw  the  letter  over  to  Irene,  who  read  it  aloud  to  her  brother, 
while  Gwen  looked  at  the  other  letter,  from  Widow  Thrale. 

What  Irene  read  did  not  seem  so  very  conclusive.  Mrs.  Prichard 
had  had  a  better  night,  having  slept  six  hours  without  a  break. 
JJut  the  great  weakness  continued.    If  she  eould  take  a  very  little 
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stimulant  it  would  be  an  assistance,  as  it  might  enable  her  to  eat 
more.  But  she  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  wine  and  spirits 
in  any  form,  and  Dr.  Nash  was  very  reluctant  to  force  her  against 
her  will. 

So  said  Adrian: — ''What  she  wants  is  real  turtle  soup  and 
champagne.  /  know."  Whereupon  his  father,  who  was  behind 
the  Times — meaning^  not  the  Age,  but  the  "Jupiter"  of  our  boy- 
hood, looked  over  its  title,  and  said: — ''Champagne — champagne? 
There's  plenty  in  the  bin — end  of  the  cellar — Tweedie  knows. 
You'll  find  my  keys  on  the  desk  there" — and  went  back  to  an 
absorbing  leader,  denouncing  the  defective  Commissariat  in  the 
Crimea.  A  moment  later,  he  remembered  a  thing  he  had  for- 
gotten— his  son's  blindness.  "  Stop  a  minute,"  he  said.  **  1  have 
to  go,  myself,  later,  and  I  may  as  well  go  now."  And  presently 
was  heard  discussing  cellar-economics,  afar,  with  Tweedie  the 
butler. 

The  lady  of  the  house  wanted  the  carriage  and  pair  next  d^y 
to  drive  over  to  Foxbourne  in  the  afternoon  and  wait  to  bring 
her  back  after  the  meeting.  The  story  merely  gives  the  bold 
wording  used  to  notify  the  fact:  it  does  not  know  what  Fox- 
bourne  was,  nor  why  there  was  a  meeting.  Its  only  reason  for 
referring  to  them  is  that  the  party  for  Chorlt<^  had  to  change 
it»  plans  and  go  by  the  up-train  from  St.  Everall's  to  Orantley 
Thorpe,  and  make  it  stop  there  specially.  St  Everall's,  you  may 
remember,  is  the  horrible  new  place  about  two  miles  from  Pen- 
sham.  The  carriage  could  take  them  there  and  be  back  in  plenty 
of  time,  and  there  was  always  a  groggy  old  concern  .to  be  had 
at  the  Crown  at  Orantley  that  would  run  them  over^to  Strides 
Cottage  in  half  an  hour.  If  it  had  been  favourable  i^eather,  no 
doubt  the  long  drive  would  have  been  much  pleasanter ;  bu^  with  the 
chance  of  a  heavy  downfall  of  snow  making  the  roads  difficult,  the 
short  drives  and  short  railway  journey  had  advantages. 

Therefore  when  the  groggy  old  concern,  which  had  seen  better 
days — early  Oeorgian  days,  probably — pulled  up  at  Strides  Cot- 
tage in  the  afternoon,  with  a  black  pall  of  cloud,  whose  white 
heralds  were  already  coming  thick  and  fast  ahead  of  it,  hanging 
over  Chorlton  Down,  two  at  least  of"  the  travellers  who  alighted 
from  it  had  misgivings  that  if  their  visit  was  a  prolonged  one, 
its  grogginess  and  antiquity  might  stand  in  its  way  on  a  thidc- 
snowed  track  in  the  dark,  and  might  end  in  their  being  late  for 
the  down-train  at  six.  The  third  of  their  number  saw  nothing, 
and  only  said: — "Hullo — snowing!"  when  on  getting  free  of  the 
concern  one  of  the  heralds  aforesaid  perished  to  convince  Kvddl  q1 
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its  vcraoitj;  gave  up  the  ghost  between  his  ghirt-collftr  and  his 
epi*i<TiiiiB.  "'I'es,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  first  inhabitant 
of  the  cottage  who  greeted  him.  "  Tou  are  quite  right.  I  am  the 
owtiiT  of  a  dog,  and  you  do  perfectly  right  to  inquire  about  him. 
HiK  iw:-i!  is  singularly  unlike  jours.  He  will  detect  your  flsTODc 
when  I  return,  and  I  shall  have  to  allay  bis  jealousy.  It  ie  hit 
fauli.  We  are  none  of  us  perfect,"  The  dc^  gave  a  short  bark 
whicli  might  have  meant  that  Adrian  had  better  hold  his  tongue, 
lythiug  he  said  mijcht  be  used  a^inst  bin 


"  Now  you  are  in 

sitting-room  I've  told  yon 

of,  because  ifa  both." 

nd  here  is  Granny  Marniblif 

herself." 

"  (.live   me   hold   of 

nny.     Beeaiise   I   can't  s™ 

you,  iin.ire's  the  pity' 

to  see  you   some  day — like 

peopli.'  when  they  wan 

At  present  my  looks  don't 

flatier  me.     PeopI©  t 

i^ing  when  I  say   I   can't 

see  them.    I  can't!" 

"'Tis    a   small  wo 

Granny   Marrable,    "people 

ahouUl  be  hard  of  b. 

ot  have  thought  you  could 

notj  myself.     But  1h.>ihp 

r  yii 

11  r  ey 

es   life   spiireil.    by   God's   merey. 

thev  \>e  ready  for  the  sight 

to  rel 

urn,  when  His  will  is." 

'  "  That's  all.  iiratm: 

It'i 

s  only 

the  sight  that's  wanting.     The 

eyes  are  as  good  us  mi; 

V  ill 

,   the 

kinpdom.  in  themselves."     This 

made  Gweii  feel  dreadfi 

illy 

H  frail 

1   Grnnny   Marrable  woi.ld   think 

the  gentleman  was  luiiph 

ing 

lit  hei 

■.     But  Adrian  had  taken  a  better 

i  childlik. 

L'     si  HI 

iplieity  and  directness  than 

hers.  He  ran  on,  a.-!  though  it  was  all  ijuite  right.  "  Anyhow,  don't 
run  away  from  ns  to  Kiiijrdom  Come  just  yet  a  while,  Granny,  and 
see  if  I  don't  come  to  see  you  ond  your  sister — real  eyesight,  you 
know;  not  this  make-believe!     I  hope  she's  picking  up." 

"  She's  better— because  Dr.  Nash  aays  she's  l>etter.  Only  I  wish 
it  would  come  out  so  we  might  see  it.  But  it  may  be  I'm  a  bit 
impatient.     'Tis  the  time  of  life  does  it,  no  doubt." 

Ruth  Thrale  retiLrned  from  the  inner  room.  "She  would  like 
her  liid.vship  to  go  to  her,"  s:iiil  she.  (!wen  could  not  help  noticing 
that  somehow — Heaven  knows  how,  bill  quite  perceptibly — the 
next  room  sei^nied  to  claim  for  itsilf  the  status  of  an  invalid 
ehamher.  She  aeeompanied  Widow  Thrale,  who  closed  the  room- 
door  behind  her.  apparently  to  secure  unheard  pj)eech  in  the  pas- 
sage. "  Rhe  isiL't  any  iinrsi'.  you  know,'"  said  Rnth,  in  a  reassuring 
,  which  niiuie  hcT  hean>r  look  scared,  and  start.  "Only 
le  pol.-i  away  i,i  thinking  of  beyond  the  B<'as — that  place 
:ie  was— that  /,-■  bad  for  her.  r^ay  how  we  may!     Not  that  she 
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minds  talking  of  my  father,  nor  my  brother  that  died,  nor  any  tale 
of  the  land  and  the  people;  but  'tis  the  coming  back  to  make  it 
all  fit," 

Gwen  quite  understood  this,  and  re-worded  it,  for  elucidation. 
"  Of  course  everything  clashes,  and  the  poor  old  dear  can't  make 
head  or  tail  of  it!  Has  there  been  any  particular  thing,  lately?" 
The  reply  was : — "  Yes— early  this  morning.  She  woke  up 
talking  about  Mrs.  Skillick,  the  name  sounded  like,  and  how  kind 
she  was  to  bring  her  the  fresh  lettuces.  And  then  she  found  me 
by  her  and  knew  I  was  Ruth,  but  was  all  in  a  maze  why!  Then 
it  all  seemed  to  come  on  her  again,  and  she  was  in  a  bad  upset 
for  a  while.  But  I  did  not  tell  mother  of  that.  I  am  glad  you 
have  come,  my  lady.     It  will  make  her  better." 

"  Skillick  wasn't  Australia,"  said  Gwen.  ''  It  was  some  person 
she  lived  with  here  in  England — not  so  long  ago.  Somewhere  near 
London.     What  did  you  do  to  quiet  her?" 

"  I  talked  to  her  about  Dave  and  Dolly.  That  is  always  good 
for  her — it  seems  to  steady  her.  Shall  we  go  in,  my  lady?  I 
think  she  heard  you."  Again  Gwen  had  an  impression  that  con- 
cession had  been  made  to  the  inexorable,  and  that  whereas  four 
days  ago  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  old  Mrs.  Picture's  collapse 
was  only  to  be  temporary,  a  permanency  of  invalidism  was  now 
accepted  as  a  working  hypothesis.  Only  a  temporary  permanency, 
of  course,  to  last  till  further  notice! 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

HOW  GWEN  INTRODUCED  MR.  TORRENS,  AND  MRS.  PICTURE  TOOK  HOLD 
OF  HIS  HAND.  OF  MR.  TORRENS's  FIRM  FAFFH  IN  DEMLS,  AND  OLD 
MAISIE's  HAPPINESS  THEREAT.  THE  DOCTOR'S  MEMORY  OP  ADRIAN'S 
FIRST  APPEARANCE  AS  A  CORPSE.  THE  LAXITY  OF  GENERAL  PRAC- 
TITIONERS. HIS  WLSH  TO  INTOXICATE  MRS,  PRICHARD.  HOW  GWEN 
SANG  CLICK  TO  ADRIAN.  AND  ONF^SIMIS  BROl'OHT  HER  A  LETTER. 
Ql'ITE  A  GOOD  REPORT.  HOW  GWEN  WASN't  ANXIOUS.  OF  ADRUN's 
INnSIBLE  MOTHER.  HER  SELECTNESS.  AND  HIGH  BREEDING.  ADRUNS 
VIEWS  ABOUT  SUICIDES.  SURVIVORS'  SELHSHNESS  TOWARDS  THEM. 
HOW  HE  TALKED  ABOUT  THAT  DEVIL,  AND  LET  OUT  THAT  THE  OLD 
LADY  HAD  FLASHED  ACROSS  HIS  RETINA.  HOW  HE  HAD  CLOTHEA 
EACH   twin's   head  WITH   THE  OTHER's   HAIR 

Has  it  not  been  the  experience  of  all  of  us,  many  a  time,  that  a 
few  days*  clear  absence  from  an  invalid  V\aft  \««n  T^RfiAR^>  V»  ^^»r 
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tingiiis^li  a  alow  change,  invisible  to  the  watclicrs  by  the  bedside  I 
And  all  the  while,  have  not  tlie  doilv  buUetinB  made  out  n  case 
for  indoltnable  slight  iinproTeinetits,  negligible  gains  scarcely  Worth 
naming,  whose  total  some  mysterious  flaw  of  calculation  perstet- 
ently  calls  loss* 

There  may  have  been  very  little  actual  change;  there  was  room 
for  so  little.  But  Gwcn  had  been  building  up  hopes  of  an  rm- 
provcQient.  And  now  she  had  to  see  her  house  of  cards  tKnble 
and  portend  coIIapBC.  She  saved  the  structure — as  one  has  done 
in  reiil  eard-life-— by  gingerly  removing  a  top  storey,  in  tei-ror  of 
a  cataclysm.  She  would  not  hope  so  much — indeed^  indeed! — 
if  Fatt>  would  only  leave  some  of  her  structure  standing.  But 
she  WHS  at  fault  for  a  greeting,  all  but  a  disjointed  word  or 
two,   when  Buth,   falling  back,   left  her   to  enter    the   bedroom 

It  W03  a  consolation  to  hear  the  old  lady's  voice.  "My  dear — 
my  dear — I  fcnew  you  would  come.  I  woke  in  the  night,  and 
ihotiglit  lo  myself — she  will  come,  my  lady.    Then  I  rang,  and  my 

Ruth   cimc.      She  comes   so   quick." 

"And  tliCM  that  «iis  jusl  as  ^khI  as  me,"  s.aid  Gwcn. 
"Wa-^n't   iii" 

"She  is  my  child— my  Uulii,  And  I'Ii.tIx^  is  my  Phu.b(--years 
ago!  But  I  have  to  ihink  so  iiuich,  to  miikc  it  all  tit.  You  are 
not  like  that,' 

"What  am  I  iikcT' 

"You  are  the  same  iill  tlirou{.'h.  You  caiiio  upstairs  to  rao 
in   my    room— did    you    not?— wkrc   my   little    Dave   and    Holly 

"  Ye'sl-I  fetched  nt>Ily." 

"  And  then  you  put  Dolly  down  i  .\nd  I  said  foi  shame ! — 
what  a  big  girl  to  be  carried!' 

"Yes— and  Dolly  was  earrvitifr  little  dolly,  with  her  eyes  wide 
open.  Anil  when  I  p\it  her  dnwiL  on  the  floor,  she  re|>eated  what 
you  said  all  over  again,  to  little  dolly:— *  For  same,  what  a  bid 
dirl  to  be  tallied!'" 

A  gleam  cnnie  on  old  Jtaisic's  face  as  she  lay  there  letting  the 
idea  of  Holly  soak   into  her  heart.     Presently  she  said,  without 
opening  her  eye?: — "I   wnnder,  if  Dully  live^  to  be  eighty, 
she  remember  old  ilrs.  Picture.    I  should  "■     ' "      " 

"Hear  ifrs.  Picture,  you  arc  falkiiiK  a< 
Holly  again,     D 
I'm  going  lo  get  both 


y  sue  sjiio,  wiuioui 
^  to  be  eighty,  will 
h^H^^^sheu 
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Unless,  when  you  arc  better,  you  like  to  go  back  to  Sapps  Court. 
You  shall,  you  know  I " 

Another  memory  attacked  old  Maisie.  ''  Oh  dear,"  said  she, 
"I  thought  our  Court  was  all  tumbled  down.    Was  it  not?" 

"Yes — the  day  I  came.  And  then  I  carried  you  off  to  Caven- 
dish Square.  Don't  you  remember? — where  Miss  Qrahame  was 
— Sister  Nora."  She  went  on  to  tell  of  the  promptitude  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  repairs  had  been  carried  out  For,  strange 
to  say,  the  power  Mr.  Bartlett  possessed  of  impressing  Europe  with 
his  integrity  and  professional  ability  had  extended  itself  to  Owen, 
a  perfect  stranger,  during  that  short  visit  to  the  Court,  and  she  was 
mysteriously  ready  to  vouch  for  his  sobriety  and  good  faith. 
Presently  old  Maisie  grew  curious  about  the  voices  in  the  next 
room. 

"Is  that  a  gentleman's  voice,  through  the  door,  talking?  It 
isn't  Dr.  Nash.    Dr.  Nash  doesn't  laugh  like  that." 

"  No — that  is  my  blind  man  I  have  brought  to  see  you.  I  told 
you  about  him,  you  know.    But  he  must  not  tire  you  too  much." 

"  But  can  he  see  me  ? " 

"  I  didn't  mean  see,  that  way.  I  meant  see  to  talk  to.  Some 
day  he  will  really  see  you — with  his  eyes.  We  are  sure  of  it,  now. 
lie  shall  come  and  sit  by  you,  and  talk." 

"  Yes — and  I  may  hold  his  hand.  And  may  I  speak  to  him 
about  .  .  .  about  .  .  ." 

"About  his  blindness  and  the  accident?  Oh  dear  yes!  You 
won't  see  that  he's  blind,  you  know." 

"  His  eyes  look  like  eyes? ' 

"  Like  beautiful  eyes.  I  shall  go  and  fetch  him."  She  knew 
she  was  straining  facts  in  her  prediction  of  their  recovery  of  sight, 
but  she  liked  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  as  she  said  it,  though  she 
knew  she  would  not  have  gone  so  far  except  to  give  her  hearer 
pleasure. 

Said  old  Maisie  to  Adrian,  whom  Owen  brought  back  to  sit  by  her, 
giving  him  the  chair  she  had  occupied  beside  the  bed : — ^  You,  sir, 
are  very  happy  I    But  oh,  how  I  grieve  for  your  eyes !  " 
**  Is  Lady  Gwendolen  here  in  the  room  still  ? "  said  Adrian. 
^  She  has  just  gone  away,  to  the  other  room."  said  old  Maisie. 
Ghren  had  '^    One  at  a  time  was  the  rule. 

I  (tnre.    Then  I'll  tell  you.    There  never 

mn  mine.    I  would  not  have  my  eye- 
<5  got.    No — not  for  fifty  pairs  of 
t 
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"May  I  hold  your  handt" 

"  Do.  Here  it  ta.  I  am  sure  you  arc  a  dear  old  lady.  «nd  can 
see  what  she  ia.  When  I  had  eyes,  1  never  saw  anything  worth 
lookiiip  at,  till  I  saw  Gwen." 

"But  is  it  a  rule(" 

Adrinii  was  perplexed  for  a  moment  "Oh.  I  see  what  yon 
mean,"  said  he.  "  No — of  course  not !  I  may  have  my  ejesi|jil 
back."  Then  he  seemed  to  speak  more  to  himself  than  to  E»r. 
"Men  hnve  been  ac  fortunate,  even  as  that,  befure  now." 

"But  tell  me— ia  that  what  the  doctor  says*    Or  only  guessiDpC 

"ltd  what  the  doctor  says,  and  guessing  too.  Doctors  onlj 
gueas.    He's  guessing." 

"But  don't  they  gvcss  right,  oftener  than  people!" 

"  A  little  oftener.    If  they  didn't,  what  use  would  they  be!" 

"  Rut  you  have  seen  herf  " 

"Yes— once!  Only  once.  And  now  I  know  she  is  there,  as  I 
Paw  her.  ,  ,  .  But  I  want  to  know  about  you,  Mrs.  Picture  deuv 
Because  Pm  SO  sorry  for  you." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  sorrow  for  me,  I  am  so  happy  to  Itiww 
my  sister  was  nnt  drowned.  And  mv  little  pirt  I  left  behind  when 
I  went  away  over  the  (rrcat  sea,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  I  saw  the 
stars  change  each  night,  till  they  were  all  new.  And  then  I  found 
my  dear  husband,  and  lived  with  him  many,  nian.v  happy  years. 
God  has  been  good  to  me,  fnr  I  have  had  much  happiness."  There 
was  nothing  hut  contentment  and  rest  in  her  voice;  but  then  some 
of  the  tranquillity  may  hnve  been  due  to  exhaustion. 

Adrian  made  the  mistake  of  saying: — "And  all  the  while  you 
thought  your  sister  dead." 

He  felt  a  thrill  in  her  hand  as  it  tightened  on  his,  and  heard 
itinhervoiw.  "  Oh,  eoiild  it  have  been  T' she  said,  "  But  I  was 
told  so — in  a  letter."' 

It  was  useless  for  Adrian  to  affect  ignorance  of  the  story;  and. 
indeeil,  that  would  li.ive  made  matters  worse,  for  it  would  have 
put  it  on  her  to  attempt  the  reicjiing  ^if  it. 

Perhaps  he  did  his  best  to  say:—"  l.aiiy  (Jwendolen  has  told  me 
the  whole  story.  So  T  kn..w.  Bnn't  think  about  it!  .  .  .  Well— 
that's  nonsense!  One  can't  help  thinking.  I  mean — think  as  little 
as  possible!"    It  did  not  mend  matters  much. 

Her  mind  had  pot  hack  to  the  letter,  and  could  not  leave  iL 
"I  have  to  think  of  it,"  she  saiil.  "  bocauae  it  was  my  husbtmi  ^ 
that  wrote  tba 
self, 
doctor  a 
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letter  to  Phoebe.  It  wrote  it.  For  see  how  it  had  learned  all  the 
story  when  Koomoro  sucked  the  little  scorpion's  poison  out  of 
Mary  Ann  Stennis's  arm  I " 

To  Adrian  all  this  was  half-feverish  wandering;  the  limited 
delirium  of  extreme  weakness.  No  doubt  these  were  real  persons 
— Roomoro  and  Mary  Ann  Stennis.  It  was  their  drama  that  was 
fictitious.  He  saw  one  thing  plainly.  It  was  to  be  humoured,  not 
reasoned  with.  So  whatever  was  the  cause  of  a  slight  start  and 
disconcertment  of  his  manner  when  she  stopped  to  ask  suddenly : — 
"But  you  do  not  believe  in  devils,  perhaps?" — it  was  not  the  one 
she  had  ascribed  it  to.  In  fact  he  was  quite  ready  with  a  semi- 
conscientious  affirmative.  "  Indeed  I  do.  Tell  me  exactly  how 
you  suppose  it  happened,  again.  Roomoro  was  a  native  conjurer 
or  medicine-man,  I  suppose?" 

Then  old  Maisie  recapitulated  the  tale  her  imagination  had 
constructed  to  whitewash  the  husband  who  had  ruined  her  whole 
life,  adding  some  details,  not  without  an  interest  for  students  of 
folklore,  about  the  devil  that  had  come  from  Roomoro.  She  con- 
nected it  with  the  fact  that  Roomoro  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  the 
little  black  Dasyurus,  christened  the  "  Native  Devil "  by  the  first 
Tasmanian  colonists,  from  the  excessive  shortness  of  its  temper. 
The  soul  of  this  devil  had  been  driven  from  the  witch-doctor  by  the 
poison  of  the  scorpion,  and  had  made  for  the  nearest  human  or- 
ganisation. Adrian  listened  with  as  courteous  a  gravity  as  either 
of  us  would  show  to  a  Reincamationist's  extremest  doctrines. 

It  was  an  immense  consolation  to  old  Maisie,  evidently,  to  be 
taken  in  such  good  faith.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  his  con- 
science should  not  stand  between  him  and  any  fiction  that  would 
benefit  this  dear  old  lady,  Adrian  was  not  going  to  do  the  thing 
by  halves.  He  launched  out  into  reminiscences  of  his  own  experi- 
ences on  the  Essequibo  and  elsewhere,  and  was  able  without  strain- 
ing points  to  dwell  on  the  remarkable  similarities  of  the  Magians 
of  all  primitive  races.  As  he  afterwards  told  Owen,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  way  in  which  the  actual  facts  smoothed  the  way  for 
misrepresentation.  He  stuck  at  nothing  in  professions  of  belief 
in  unseen  agencies,  good  and  bad;  apologizing  afterwards  to  Owen 
for  doing  so  by  representing  the  ease  of  believing  in  them  just  for 
a  diort  time,  to  square  matters.  Optional  belief  was  no  invention 
of  his  own,  he  said,  but  an  ancient  and  honourable  resource  of 
hoods  all  the  world  over. 

»  onbr  liHl*  'vmtribution  he  was  able  to  make  towards 

ih  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
■Q8l  such  a  shock.     And  it 
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was  of  real  value,  for  old  Maiaie  sorely  needed  help  agninst  lier 
most  awful  discovery  of  all.  the  hideous  guilt  of  the  man  whom 
she  had  luved  uogrudgiiigly  throueboiit.  Nor  was  it  only  thig,  II 
palliated  her  son's  crimes.  But  then  there  was  a  diffemeoe  between 
the  son  and  the  father.  The  latter  had  apparently  done  nothini; 
to  oroiiac  liia  wife's  detestation.  Forgery  is  a  delinquency^-nol  a 
diabolisiti! 

Thpy  talked  more — talked  a  good  deal  in  fact— but  only  of  whit 
we  know.     Then  Gwcn  came  bock,  bringing  Irene  to  make  ae- 

qiiaiutnnee.     This  yo: —  '"*"  *""' 1  very  nicely,  but  admitted 

afterwards  that  she  h:  been  a  little  at  a  loss  what 

to  say. 

As  when  for  instan  with  her  tender,  ead.  grey 

eyes  fixi.d  on  Miss  To  jome  near,  my  dear,  thai  I 

may  see  you  close."    A  hand,  tremulousiy,  over  the 

mass  of  rich  black  hai  lost  nominal  bonnet  of  that 

day  left  uncovered,  wt  irrangcment  that  confined  it. 

anil  went  on  apeakinf.  t  is  very  beautiful,  but  m$ 

lady');  hair  is  golden,  the  aun."    Thereon  Owen  to 

lubrieate  matters: — "  But  I  know  whieh  T  like 

Ix'st."  She  mniiapcd  to  eollnto  n  iianilfiil  of  her  own  glory  of  gold 
and  her  frieii.l's  rich  blaek.  in  one  hand.  "  I  know  which  /  hke 
best,"  said  Irene.  And  tiwen  laughed  Iter  musical  laugh  that 
filled  the  place.  "No  head  of  hair  is  a  prophet  in  its  own  eouri- 
tr.v,"  said  she. 

Old  Maisie  was  trying  to  speak,  but  her  voice  had  gone  low 
with  fatigue.  "  Phirlx'  and  I."  she  was  anying,  "  long  ago.  when 
we  were  girls  ,  .  .  It  was  a  triek,  yon  know,  a  game  ...  we  woulil 
mix  our  hair  like  thai,  and  make  little  Jncky  Wetherall  gue^s 
whoso  hair  he  had  hold  of.  When  he  gvie.ssed  right  he  had  sugar, 
He  was  three.  His  niolher  used  to  lend  him  to  us  when  she  went 
out  to  scrub,  and  he  never  cried.  .  .  ,"  She  went  on  like  thi?, 
dwelling  on  scraps  of  her  girlhood,  for  some  time;  then  her  voice 
went  very  faint  to  say: — "  I'hiehe  was  there  then.  Phoebe  is  bark 
now — somehow — how  i-i  it  I ''  <!weii  saw  she  had  talked  enough,  and 
took  Irene  away;  and  then  Riiih  Thrale  went  to  sit  with  her  mother. 

Dr.  Nash,  who  arrived  during  their  absence,  had  been  greetei! 
by  Adrian  after  his  "  first  appearance  as  a  corpse,"  last  summer. 
He  would  have  known  the  doctor's  voice  anywhere.  "You  never 
were  a  corpse,"  said  that  gentleman.  To  which  Mr.  Torrens  re- 
plied :^ — "  You  Ihoiighi  I  was  a  corpse,  doctor,  you  know  you  did!" 

Dr.   Nash,  being  unable  to  deny  it,  shifted  the  responsibility. 
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"  Well,"  said  he,  "  Sir  Coupland  thought  so  too.  The  fact  is,  we 
had  quite  given  you  up.  When  he  came  out  and  said  to  me: — 
'  Come  hack.  I  want  you  to  see  something,'  I  said  to  him : — '  Is 
that  why  the  dog  barked  ? '  Because  your  dog  had  given  a  sudden 
queer  sort  of  a  bark.  And  he  said  to  me : — *  It  isn't  only  the  dog. 
It's  Lady  Gwen  Rivers.' " 

"What  did  he  mean  by  that?"  said  Gwen. 

"  He  meant  that  your  ladyship's  strong  impression  that  the 
body  .  .  .  Excuse  my  referring  to  you,  Mr.  Torrens,  as  .  .  ." 

"  As  *  the  body  '  ?    Not  at  all  I    I  mean,  don't  apologize." 

"The — a — subject,  say,  still  retained  vitality.  No  doubt  we 
might  have  found  out — probably  should  .  .  ." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  I  "  said  Gwen  remorselessly.  "  You  would 
have  buried  him  alive  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me.  You  doctors  are 
the  most  careless,  casual  creatures.  It  was  me  and  the  dog^ — so 
now  Mr.  Torrens  knows  what  he  has  to  be  thankful  fori" 

"Well — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  strong  impression  of 
your  ladyship  that  did  the  job.  We  doctors  are,  as  your  ladyship 
says,  an  incautious,  irresponsible  lot  I  hope  you  found  Mrs. 
Prichard  going  on  well." 

Gwen  hesitated.  "  I  wish  she  looked  a  little — thidcer,"  said 
she. 

Dr.  Nash  looked  serious.  "  We  mustn't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
Remember  her  age,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  eating  almost  nothing. 
She  won't  take  regular  meals  again— or  what  she  calls  regular 
meals — till  the  tension  of  this  excitement  subsides.  .  .  ." 

Said  Adrian: — ^**It's  perfectly  extraordinary  to  me,  not  seeing 
her,  to  hear  her  talk  as  she  does.  Because  it  doesn't  give  the  im- 
pression of  such  weakness  as  that.  Her  hands  feel  very  thin,  of 
course." 

Said  the  doctor : — "  I  wish  I  could  get  her  to  take  some  stimu- 
lant; then  she  would  begin  eating  again.  If  she  could  only  be 
slightly  intoxicated!  But  she's  very  obdurate  on  that  point — I 
told  you? — and  refuses  even  Sir  Cropton  Fuller's  old  tawny  port 
I  talked  about  her  to  him,  and  he  sent  me  half  a  dozen  the  same 
evening.  A  good-natured  old  chap! — wants  to  make  everyone  else 
as  dyspeptic  as  himself.  .  .  ." 

"  That  reminds  me!  "  said  Gwen.    "  We  forgot  the  champagne." 

"No,  we  didn't,"  said  Irene.  "It  was  put  in  the  carriage,  I 
know.  In  a  basket  Two  bottles  lying  down.  And  it  was  taken 
out,  because  I  saw  it" 

"But  was  it  put  in  the  railway  carriage?" 

"  I  meant  the  railway  carriage." 
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"  I  hrlieTe  it's  in  t!ie  old  Noah's  Ark  we  come  here  in.  all  ibe 

Granny  M  Lirable  said: — "I  am  sure  there  has  nothing  been 
broughi  into  the  Cottage.  Because  we  should  have  teen.  ThCTc 
is  onliv  the  door  through,  to  go  in  and  out." 

"  You  see,  Dr.  Nash,"  said  Gwen.  "  when  you  said  that  in  your 
letter,  about  her  wanting  stimulant,  ehampagne  immediately  oe 
curred  to  Sir  Hamilton.  So  we  brought  a  couple  of  bottles  of  tbr 
King   r,f  Prussia's  faTourite  Clicquot,  and  a  little  Bcrewy  thing 


milk  the  bottles 
rens  ntid  I  are  qu<> 
pleasantly  and  hea 
cants  fnily  give  one  u 
Miss   Torrena  and  1; 
experien*^,   and   Dr. 
least  Im-  no  harm  in 
As  fur  dear  old  < 
whatever  her  lady  si 
Pensham  and  her  b. 
right;  and  even  if  modieai  sni 
would  have  supported  them.     "  I  ar 
sister  will  drink  some  when  she  knr 

The  reappearaneo  of  the  Nonh's 
Gwen's  view  as  to  the  whorcnbonls  of  the  basket,  and  was  followed 
by  a  haaty  departure  of  the  gentlefolks  to  catch  the  downtroin 
from  London.  As  Granny  Mnrrable  watched  it  lurching  away 
into  the  fast-increasing  snow,  it  lonked.  she  thought,  as  if  it  couM 
not  catch  anything.  But  if  old  Pirbrighf.  who  had  been  on  the 
road  since  lost  centur.v,  did  not  know,  nobody  did. 


I  glass  at  a  time.     Miss  Tor- 

LTy  often  one  can  get  qniii^  ' 

lampagne  when  other  intexi-  { 

ike  one  ill.    Isn't  it  so. 'Be! "  i 
testified  that  this  was  their 

aaying  that  there  would  at  , 

her  opinion  was  rimply  thtt   < 
irs,  and  the  young  l&dy  froin 
d  upon,  was  beyond  questioo 

iiad  not  been  forthcoming  she 
I  sure,"  said  she,  "  my  dear 
w.s  your  ladyship  brought  ii 


Ark. 


confirmed 


The  day  after  this  ri. 
from  Gluek's  "  .\lecsle. 


when  Gw 


I  was  singing  to  Adrian  airs 
er  father  being  both  absent 
on  Christmas  bu>iuess.  sociiil  or  ehnritiible.  the  butler  brought  in  a 
letter  from  Ruth  Thrale  in  the  very  middle  of  a  sosfenuto  note.— 
for  when  did  any  servant,  however  intelligent,  allow  music  to  stop 
before  proceeding  to  extremities  ; — and  said,  respectfully  but  firmly. 
that  it  was  the  same  boy.  and  he  would  wait.  He  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  boy's  quality  of  identity  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  bif 
waiting — a  good  previous  character  for  permanency.  Gwen  left 
"  AJceste "  in  C  minor,  and  o|K'ncd  her  letter,  thanking  Mr. 
Twcedie  cordially,  but  not  able  to  say  he  might  go,  because  he  w.i.s 
another   family's   butler.     Adrian   said:— "Is   that   from   the  old 
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lady?"  And  when  Gwen  said: — "Yes — it's  Onesimus.  I  wonder 
he  was  able  to  get  there,  over  the  snow," — ^he  dismissed  Mr.  Tweedie 
with  the  instruction  that  he  should  see  that  Onesimus  got  plenty 
to  cat.  The  butler  ignored  this  instruction  as  sui)erfluou8,  and 
died  away. 

Then  Gwen  spun  round  on  the  music-stool  to  read  aloud 
"  *  Honoured  lady ' ; — Oh  dear,  I  wish  she  could  say  *  dear  Gwen  * ; 
but  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  do. — *  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  write 
a  really  good  report  of  my  mother '  .  .  .  You'll  see  in  a  minute 
she'll  have  to  speak  of  Granny  Marrable  and  she'll  call  her 
*  mother '  without  the  *  my.'  See  if  she  doesn't  I  .  .  .  *  Dr.  Nash* 
said  she  might  have  some  champagne,  and  we  said  she  really  must 
when  you  so  kindly  brought  it.  So  she  said  indeed  yes,  and  we 
gave  it  her  up  to  the  cuts.'  That  means,"  said  Gwen,  "the  cuts 
of  the  wineglass."  She  glanced  on  in  the  letter,  and  when  Adrian 
said : — "  Well — that's  not  all  I  " — apologised  with : — *^  I  was  look- 
ing on  ahead,  to  see  that  she  got  some  more  later.  It's  all  right 
' ...  up  to  the  cuts,  and  presently,  as  Dr.  Nash  said,  was  minded 
to  eat  something.  So  I  got  her  the  sweetbread  she  would  not  have 
for  dinner,  which  warmed  up  well.  Then  we  persuaded  her  to  take 
a  little  more  champagne,  but  Dr.  Nash  said  be  careful  for  fear  of 
reaction.  Then  she  was  very  chatty  and  cheerful,  and  would  go 
back  a  great  deal  on  old  tiroes  with  mother  .  .  .'  I  told  you  she 
would,"  said  Gwen,  breaking  off  abruptly. 

"  Of  course  she  will  always  go  back  on  old  times,"  said  Adrian. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  call  her  aunt  '  mother '  without 
the  *my.'  Let  me  go  on.  Don't  interrupt!  *.  ,  .  old  times  with 
mother,  and  one  thing  in  particular,  their  hair.  Mother  pleased 
her,  because  she  could  remember  a  little  child  Jacky  they  would 
puzzle  to  tell  which  hair  was  which,  saying  if  she  held  them  like 
that  Jacky  could  tell,  and  have  sugar.  For  their  hair  now  is  quite 
strong  white  and  grey  instead  of  both  the  same.  .  .  .'  She  was 
telling  us  about  Jacky — me  and  Irene — ^yesterday,  and  I  suppose 
that  was  what  set  her  off.  .  .  .  '  She  slept  very  sound  and  talked, 
and  then  slept  well  at  night.  So  we  arc  in  good  spirits  about  her, 
and  thank  God  she  may  be  better  and  get  stronger.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  tell  now  and  remain  dutifully  yours.  .  .  .'  Isn't  that  de- 
lightful ?  Quite  a  good  report ! "  Instructions  followed  to  Onesi- 
mus not  to  bring  any  further  news  to  Pensham,  but  to  take  his 
next  instalment  to  the  Towers. 

These  things  occurred  on  the  Friday,  the  day  after  the  visit  to 
Chorlton.  Certainly  that  letter  of  Widow  Thrale's  justified  Lady 
Gwendolen  in  feeling  at  ease  about  Mrs.  Picture  during  the 
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mainder  of  her  visit  to  Pensham,  and  the  blame  she  aniKntiaBeli 
herself  for  an  imagined  neglect  afterwards  was  quite  nndeierRi 

Adrian  Torrens  ought  to  have  been  in  the  seventh  hei?ai^ 
ing  the  remainder  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  afternoon.  Nol  ikl 
it  was  absolutely  uninterrupted,  because  evidences  of  a  cbpoi 
in  abeyance  were  not  wanting.  A  mysterious  voices  of  mpaniii' 
sclectness;  or  hon-ton,  or  gentility,  emanated  from  a  neigJiboiBl 
retreat  with  an  accidentally  open  door,  where  the  lady  of  tbe  hi« 
was  corresponding  with  philanthropists  in  spite  of  intermptiia 
It  said:— "What  is  that?  I  know  it  so  well/*  or.  "Thatari 
very  familiar  to  me,"  or,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking:  Catalini  loi 
have  taken  that  slower."  To  all  of  which  Gwen  returned  smtA 
replies,  tending  to  encourage  a  belief  in  her  questioner's  mind  Art 
its  early  youth  had  been  passed  in  a  German  principality  ^ 
Kapellmeisters  and  Conscrvatoriums  and  a  Court  Opera  Coap^ 
This  excellent  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  implying:  that  she  had  befl 
fostered  in  various  anciens  regimes,  and  that  the  parentage  of  fV* 
thing  so  outlandish  and  radical  as  her  son  and  daughter  wts  qoi 
out  of  her  line,  and  a  freak  of  Fate  at  the  suggestion  of  ^ 
husband. 

Intermittent  emanations  from  Super iority-in-the-Buah  iff 
small  drawbacks  to  what  might  perhaps  prove  the  last  unalknc 
interview  of  these  two  lovers  before  their  six  months'  sepantii 
— that  terrible  Sclf-Denying  Ordinance — to  which  thev  hid  * 
sen  ted  with  a  true  prevision  of  how  very  unwelcome  it  ww' 
be  when  the  time  came.  It  was  impossible  to  go  back  cm  tk^ 
consent  now.  Gwen  might  have  hoisted  a  standard  of  w^ 
against  her  mother.  But  she  could  not  look  her  father  in  the  ^ 
and  cry  off  from  the  fulfilment  of  a  condition-precedent  of  hisf» 
sent  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  association  of  which  she  and  Adri« 
had  availed  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  always  under  the  pfai 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  going  to  be  honouraUy<^ 
served.  As  for  Adrian,  he  was  even  more  strongly  bound.  W 
appeal  from  the  Countess  that  his  father  had  repeated  and  est 
firmed  was  made  direct  to  his  honour;  and  while  he  could  ssj^ 
answerably : — "  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  **  nothing  in  * 
world  could  justify  his  rebelling  against  so  reasonable  a  cento 
as  that  their  sentiments  should  continue  reciprocal  after  six  moot^ 
of  separation. 

His  own  mind  was  made  up.  For  his  views  about  suic^ 
however  much  he  spoke  of  them  with  levity,  were  perfectly  serifl* 
If  he  lost  Gwen,  he  would  be  virtually  non-existent  already.  ^ 
end  would  have  come,  and  the  thing  left  to  put  an  end  to  wod^ 
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no  longer  be  a  Life.  It  would  only  be  a  sensibility  to  pain,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  it.  A  bare  bodkin  would  do  the  business,  but  did 
not  recommend  itself.  The  right  proportion  of  Prussie  Acid  had 
much  to  say  on  its  own  behalf.  It  was  cheap,  clean,  certain,  and 
the  taste  of  ratafia  was  far  from  unpleasant  But  he  had  a  linger- 
ing favourable  impression  of  the  Warroo  medicine-man,  whose 
faith  in  the  efficacy  and  painlessness  of  his  nostrum  was  evident, 
however  much  was  uncertain  in  his  version  of  its  provenance. 

As  to  any  misgivings  about  awakening  in  another  world,  if  any 
occurred  to  Adrian  he  had  but  one  answer — he  had  been  dead,  and 
had  found  death  unattended  with  any  sort  of  inconvenience.  Re- 
suscitation had  certainly  been  painful,  but  he  did  not  propose  to 
leave  any  possibility  of  it,  this  time.  His  death,  that  time,  had 
been  a  sudden  shock,  followed  instantly  by  the  voice  of  Owen 
herself,  which  he  had  recognised  as  the  last  his  ears  had  heard. 
If  Death  could  be  so  easily  negotiated,  why  fuss?  The  only 
serious  objection  to  suicide  was  its  unpopularity  with  survivors. 
But  were  they  not  sometimes  a  little  selfish  I  Was  this  selfishness 
not  shown  to  demonstration  by  the  gratitude — felt,  beyond  a 
doubt — to  the  suicide  who  weights  his  pockets  when  he  jumps  into 
mid-ocean,  contrasted  with  the  dissatisfaction,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  which  the  proprietor  of  a  respectable  first-class  hotel  feels  when 
a  visitor  poisons  himself  with  the  door  locked,  and  engages  the 
attention  of  the  Coroner.  There  was  Irene  certainly — and  others 
— but  after  all  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  them,  when  the  first 
grief  was  over,  to  have  got  rid  of  a  terrible  encumbrance. 

Therefore  Adrian  was  quite  at  his  ease  about  the  Self-Denying 
Ordinance;  at  least,  if  a  clear  resolve  and  a  mind  made  up  can 
give  ease.  He  said  not  a  word  of  his  views  and  intentions  beyond 
what  the  story  has  already  recorded.  What  right  had  he  to  say 
anything  to  Owen  that  would  put  pressure  on  her  inclinations? 
Had  he  not  really  said  too  much  already?    At  any  rate,  no  more! 

Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  made  up  the  background  of  his  re- 
flections as  he  listened  to  more  '*  Alceste,"  resumed  after  a  short 
note  had  been  written  for  Onesimus  to  carry  back  over  the  frost- 
bound  roads  to  Chorlton.  And  he  was  able  to  trace  the  revival  in 
his  mind  of  suicide  by  poison  to  Mrs.  Picture's  narration  of  the 
Dasyurus  and  the  witch-doctor  who  had  cooked  and  eaten  its  body. 
This  fiction  of  her  fever-ridden  thoughts  had  set  him  a-thinking 
again  of  the  Warroo  conjurer.  He  had  not  repeated  any  of  it  to 
Owen,  lest  she  should  be  alarmed  on  old  Maisie's  behalf.  For  it 
had  a  very  insane  sound. 

But  after  such  a  prosperous  report  of  her  condilvotL,  ^W«^  ^« 


Hill  son,  who  was  worse  than 
"  That's  good,  though,"  sa 
ahout  the  son.  I  had  it  a1. 
canio  out  l)t^causc*  he  couldn 
And  all  about  the  original  ( 
devil.  .  .  ." 

"  She  didn't  tell  me  al)Out 
"  They've  got  one  at  the  Zo 
tomer.     The  ktviwr  said  ho 
The  old  lady  evidently  though 
this  little  beggar's  soul,  eaten 
I  told  her  I  thought  it  had 
sure  she  was  pleased.    But  tht 
of  him  was  really  .  .  ." 
"  Adrian ! " 

"  WTiat,  dearest  ?  Anything  t 
"  Only  the  way  you  put   it. 
her  faecf '!    Just  as  if  y<»u  had 
ing  quite  diseoncertcd  and  tak< 
"There  now!''  said  Adrian. 
meant   to  tell  of  that.     Beeaiii 
Seateherd.     I've  lK?en  wanting 
never  thought  mueh  of  Srptin 
said  in  my  hearing  that  the  h 
I  was  waking.    But  I'll  swrar  i 
erd.    Why — there  ?/v/.«  ""^'-  ^ 
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"  Are  you  going  to  tell  what  it  was,  or  not?" 

''Going  to.  Plenty  of  time!  It  was  when  the  old  lady  began 
telling  me  about  the  devil.  Her  tone  of  conviction  gave  me  a 
strong  impression  what  she  was  looking  like,  and  made  an  image 
of  her  £ash  across  my  retina.  By  which  I  mean,  flash  across  the 
hole  I  used  to  see  through  when  I  had  a  retina.  It  was  almost  as 
strong  and  life-like  as  real  seeing.    But  I  knew  it  wasn't," 

"  But  how — how — how  ? "  cried  Gwen,  excited.  "  How  did  you 
know  that  it  wasn't?" 

"Because  of  the  very  white  hair.  It  was  snow-white — the 
image's.  I  suppose  I  had  forgotten  which  was  which,  of  the  two 
old  ladies — had  put  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse." 

Gwen  looked  for  a  moment  completely  bewildered.  ^What  on, 
earth,  can,  he,  mean?"  said  she,  addressing  Space  very  slowly.* 
Then,  speaking  as  one  who  has  to  show  patience  with  a  stiff  prob- 
lem : — "  Dearest  man— dearest  incoherency ! — do  try  and  explain. 
Which  of  the  old  ladies  do  you  suppose  has  white  hair,  and  which 
greyV 

"  Old  Granny  Marrable,  I  thought." 

""Yes— hut  which  hair?    Which?    Which?    Which?" 

"  White,  I  thought,  not  grey."  Whereupon  Gwen,  seeing  how 
much  hung  upon  the  impression  her  lover  had  been  under  hitherto 
about  these  two  tints  of  hair,  kept  down  a  growing  excitement  to 
ask  him  quietly  for  an  exact,  undisjointcd  statem-^nt,  and  got  this 
for  answer : — "  I  have  always  thought  of  Granny  Marrable's  as 
snow-white,  and  the  old  Australian's  as  grey.    Was  that  wrong?" 

"  Quite  wrong!  It's  the  other  way  round.  The  Granny's  is  grey 
and  old  Mrs.  Picture's  is  silvery  white." 

Adrian  gave  a  long  whistle,  for  astonishment,  and  was  silent. 
So  was  Gwen.  For  this  was  the  third  incident  of  the  sort,  and 
what  might  not  happen?  Presently  he  broke  the  silence,  to  say: — 
"  At  any  rate,  that  leaves  Scatcherd  a  chance.  I  thought  if  this 
was  a  make-up  of  my  own,  it  smashed  her," 

"  Foolish  man !  There  is  more  in  it  than  that.  Tou  saw  old 
Mrs.  Picture.  It  was  no  make-up.  .  .  .  Well?"  She  paused  for 
his  reply. 

It  came  after  a  studied  silence,  a  dumbness  of  set  purpose.  "  Oh 
why — why — is  it  always  Mrs.  Picture,  or  Scatcherd,  or  Septimius 
Severus?    Why  can  it  never  be  Gwen — Gwen — Gwen?" 

The  attenuated  chaperonage  of  the  lady  of  the  house  may  have 
been  moved  by  a  certain  demonstrativeness  of  her  son's  at  this 
point,  to  say  from  afar : — "  I  hope  we  are  going  to  have  some 
'  Ifigenia  in  Aulide.'    Because  I  should  have  enjoyed  that,"    WliicSi 
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carried  an  implicatioa  tbat  the  mueical  vorlil  had  been  ] 
off  an  inferior  article  on  a  public  deeply  impressible  by  the  I 
aspects  cif  Opera. 
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,  with  Bath, 
either.  Nolhinc  .iisti 
of  Korliinc.     How  ,in:  the  ..Id  ladies !" 

This  was  in  ihc  sliuly,  where  the  Ear!  and  his  dauphter  pot  a 
quiet  ten  minutes  to  reea|>itiilate  ihc  .-^tory  of  each  durinp  the 
other's  absence.  It  was  late  in  the  nftcrnoon,  two  hours  after  his 
arrival  from  London.  He  had  liecn  there  a  day  or  two  to  make 
a  show  of  fulfilliiifT  hU  ol.hV'ations  townrds  [lolilics;  had  sat  throuph 
a  delate  or  two.  iuiil  hail  taken  pnrt  in  a  division  or  two.  much  to 
the  salisfjK'lio,,  of  his  conseicnee.  "But."  said  he  to  Gwen.  "if 
you  ask  me  which  I  have  felt  most  interest  in.  your  old  ladies  or 
the  Forcipn  Enlistmi-nt  .\et.  I  sh..i;|d  certainly  say  the  old  ladies" 
So  it  was  no  wonder  his  iminiry  about  them  came  early  in  this 
recapitulation. 

Gwen  found  hersi-If,  to  her  surprise,  eoniniittcd  fo  an  apolopetic 
tone  about  old  Jlrs.  Pieiure's  health,  and  maiutaininp  that  she  was 
really  better  intrinsically,  alihoiiph  evidently  some  person  or  per- 
sons unnnnied  must  have  said  she  was  worse.  She  started  on  her 
report  with  every  good-will  to  make  it  a  prosperous  one,  and  got 
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entangled  in  some  trivialities  that  told  against  her  purpose.  Per- 
haps her  last  letter  to  her  father,  written  from  Pensham  on  the 
night  of  her  arrival  there,  had  given  too  rose-coloured  an  account 
of  her  visit  to  Chorlton,  and  had  caused  the  rather  serious  head- 
shake  which  greeted  her  admission  that  old  Maisie  was  still  a 
quasi-invalid,  on  her  back  from  the  merest — quite  the  merest — 
weakness.  The  Earl  admitted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  weakness 
might  be  mere  enough  to  be  negligible;  but  then  it  should  be  the 
weakness  of  young  and  strong  people,  possessed  of  that  delight- 
ful property  "  recuperative  power,"  which  does  such  wonders 
when  it  comes  to  the  scratch.  Never  be  without  it,  if  you  can 
help. 

The  episode  of  the  champagne  was  reassuring,  and  gave  Hope 
a  helping  hand.  Moreover,  Owen  had  just  got  another  letter  from 
Kuth  Thrale,  brought  by  Onesimus  the  bull-cajoler,  which  gave  a 
very  good  account  on  the  whole,  though  one  phrase  had  a  damping 
effect.  We  were  not  "  to  rely  on  the  champagne,"  as  it  was  "  not 
nourishment,  but  stimulus."  She  must  be  got  to  take  food  regu- 
larly, said  Dr.  Nash,  however  small  the  quantity.  This  seemed  to 
suggest  that  sho  had  fallen  back  on  that  vicious  practice  of  starva- 
tion. But  "  my  mother  "  was  constantly  talking  with  "  mother  " 
about  old  times,  and  it  was  giving  '^mother"  pleasure. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Gwon,  as  her  father  went  back  to  "  Honoured 
Lady "  for  second  reading,  and  possibly  second  impressions,  "  I 
wish  that  Dr.  Nash  had  written  separately.  I  want  to  know  what 
he  thinks,  and  I  want  to  know  what  Ruth  thinks.  I  can  mix 
them   up   for   myself." 

The  Earl  read  to  the  end,  and  suspended  judgment,  visibly. 
**  Eighty-one!  "  said  he.  "  And  how  did  Granny  Marrable  take  it? 
You  never  said  in  your  letters." 

"  Because  I  did  not  see  her.  Dr.  Nash  told — at  least,  he  tried 
to.  But  I  told  you  about  the  little  boy's  letter.  She  knew  it 
from  that." 

"I  remember.  .  .  .  Well! — we  must  hope."  And  then  they 
Rpoke  of  matters  nearer  home;  the  impending  journey  to  Vienna; 
n  perplexity  created  by  a  promise  rashly  given  to  Aunt  Con- 
stance that  she  should  be  married  from  the  Ancester  town- 
residence — two  things  which  clashed,  for  how  could  this  wedding 
wait  till  the  Countess's  return? — and  ultimately  of  Owen's  own 
prospects.  Then  she  told  her  father  the  incident  of  Adrian's 
apparent  vision  of  old  Mrs.  Picture,  and  both  pretended  thi^  it 
was  too  slight  to  build  upon ;  but  both  used  it  for  a  superstructure 
of  private  imaginings.     Neither  encouraged  ihe  o\}k\et. 
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Adrian  and  his  sister  were  to  have  returned  with  Gvento! 
Towers  to  stay  till  Monday,  which  was  Christmas  Day,  whnif 
own  plum-pudding  and  mistletoe  would  claim  them  at  ?esi 
This  arrangement  was  not  carried  out,  possibly  in  deference  tu: 
Countess,  who  was  anxious  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  ererydi 
that  tended  to  focus  the  puhlic  gaze  on  the  lovers.  Gvem 
under  a  social  obligation,  inherited  perhaps  from  FeudafiA 
be  present  at  the  Servants'  Ball,  which  would  have  been  onflin 
mas  Eve  had  that  day  not  fallen  on  a  Sunday.  Hence  the  necese 
for  her  return  on  the  Saturday,  and  the  interview  with  ber  fic 
juat  recorded.  The  quiet  ten  minutes  filled  the  half -hour  httr. 
tea  and  dressing  for  a  dinner  which  mig^ht  prove  a  scratdii 
in  itself,  but  was  distinguished  by  its  sequel.  A  general  adje: 
ment  was  to  follow  to  the  great  ball-room,  which  was  giTa*? 
without  reserve  on  this  occasion  to  the  revellers  and  thdr  fri« 
from  the  environs ;  for  at  the  Towers  nothingr  was  done  by  W 
in  those  days.  There  the  august  heads  of  the  household  nen 
pected  to  walk  solemnly  through  a  quadrille  with  the  housektf 
and  head  butler.  Mrs.  Masham's  and  Mr.  Norbury's  sensed 
sponsibility  on  these  occasions  can  neither  be  imagined  n-^r 
scribed.  This  groat  event  made  conscientious  dressing  for  dia 
more  tban  usually  necessary,  however  defective  the  excitemeD: 
the  household  might  make  the  preparation   and  service  theW'" 

These  exigencies  were  what  limited  Gwen*s  quiet  ten  miB^ 
with  her  father  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  half  an  hour,  la^ 
no  margin  at  all  for  more  than  three  words  with  her  mother 
h(»r  way  to  her  own  interview  with  Miss  Lutwyche.  She  excwi 
her  estimate  almost  liefore  her  ladyship's  dressing-room  doorl 
swung  to  behind  her. 

"  Well,  mamma  dear,  I  hope  you're  satisfied/' 

"  I  am,  my  dear.  At  least,  I  am  not  dissatisfied.  .  .  .  Don":k 
me  in  front,  please,  because  I  have  a  little  crack  on  the  cornrf 
my  lip.*'  The  Countc\^s  accepted  her  daughter's  accolade  on  an: 
sympathetic  che(?k-bone.    "  What  are  you  referriufr  to?  '' 

"  Why — Adrian  not  coming  till  to-morrow,  of  course.  ^ 
did  you  suppose  T  meant  ? " 

"  I  did  not  suppose.  Some  day  you  will  live  to  ncknovltid? 
T  am  convinced  of  it — tbat  what  your  father  and  1  thougbt ' 
was  dictated  by  simph^  common  sense  and  prudence.  I  am  sur** 
Hamilton  will  not  misinten>ret  our  motives.     Nor  Ladv  Torw 

"  He's  a  nice  old  Bart,  the  Bart.     We  are  great  friends, 
likes  it.    He  gets  all  the  kissing  for  nothing.  .  .  ,  What?" 

The  Countess  may  have  contemiilated  some  protest  against 
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pronounced  ratification  implied  of  fatherdom-in-Iaw.  She  gave  it 
up,  and  said : — "  I  was  not  going  to  say  anything.    Go  on !  " 

The  way  in  which  these  two  guessed  each  other's  thoughts  was 
phenomenal.  Owen  knew  all  about  it.  ''Come,  mamma!"  said 
she.  "  You  know  the  Bart  would  not  have  liked  it  half  so  much  if 
1  had  been  a  dowdy." 

"  1  cannot  pretend  to  have  thought  upon  the  subject."  If  her 
ladyship  threw  a  greater  severity  into  her  manner  than  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  call  for,  it  was  not  merely  because  she  disapproved 
of  her  beautiful  daughter's  want  of  retenue,  or  questionable  style, 
or  doubtful  taste,  or  defective  breeding.  You  must  bear  all  the 
circumstances  in  mind  as  they  presented  themselves  to  her.  Con- 
ceive what  the  "  nice  old  Bart "  had  been  to  her  over  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  she  herself  was  a  dazzling  young  beauty  of 
another  generation !  Think  how  strange  it  must  have  been,  to  hear 
the  audacities  of  this  new  creature,  undreamed  of  then,  spoken  so 
placidly  through  an  amused  smile,  as  she  watched  the  firelight 
serenely  from  the  arm-chair  she  had  subsided  on — an  anchorage 
"  three  words "  would  never  have  warranted,  even  the  most  un- 
bridled polysyllables.  "  Do  you  not  think  " — her  dignified  mamma 
continued — "you  had  better  be  getting  ready  for  dinner?  You 
are  always  longer  than  me." 

"  I'm  going  directly.  Lutwyche  is  never  ready.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  go,  though.  .  .  .  You  are  not  asking  after  my  old  lady, 
and  I  think  you  might." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  her  ladyship  negligently.  "  I  haven't  seen 
you  since  you  didn't  go  to  church  with  me.  How  is  your  old 
lady?" 

"You  don't  care,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  How  was  Dr.  Tuxford 
Somers  ? " 

"  My  dear — don't  be  nonsensical  I  How  can  you  expect  me  to 
gush  over  about  an  old  person  I  have  not  so  much  as  seen  ?  "  Sho 
added  as  an  afterthought : — "  However  worthy  she  may  be ! " 

"  You  could  have  seen  her  quite  well,  when  she  was  here.  Papa 
did.  Besides,  one  can  show  a  human  interest,  without  gushing 
over." 

"My  dear,  I  hope  I  am  never  wanting  in  human  interest 
How  is  Mrs.  .  .  .  Mrs.  .  .  .?" 

"Mrs.  Prichard?" 

"Yes — ^how  is  she?    Is  she  coming  back  here?" 

"Is  it  likely?    Besides,  she  can't  be  moved." 

"  Oh~it's  as  bad  as  that  I  " 

^My  dear  mamma,  haven't  I  told  you  fifty  timeat"    T^xsb  ^v^ 
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not  f^uctly  the  caac ;  but  it  pa^fed.  in  conversation.  "  *nie  daribv 
old  thing  waa  all  but  kilk-d  by  being  told  .  .  ." 

'~  Hy  bdns  toldt  ...  Oh  yes.  I  rcmeniberl  TIwt  were  aum^  . 
in    Van    Diemen's    Land.  .  .  .    But    she's    Wllcr    again    iMnrl' 

"  Vi-s — belter.  Oh.  here's  Slarfield,  and  there's  papa  in  to 
room.     I  can  bear  him.     I  must  go," 

At  dinner  that  ereiiing  nobody  was  in  any  way  new  or  rraiwir 
ablo.  iintees  indeed  Sir  Spencer  and  Lady  Derrick,  who  had  ben 
in  Cunada.  counted.    There  was  one  guest,  not  new,  but  of  inteiitt 
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"Oh.  General,  do  tell  nic  wliat  came  of  it.  Did  you  find  th* 
parson  ? " 

"That  was  jut=l  it.  We  fomi.l  the  U.ctor  of  Threckinpham— ii 
was  in  LineoJn.-hire— and  he  premised  to  marry  us  in  a  week  if  h<? 
could  (ind  s..nieone  to  t;ive  tile  Lride  away,     lie  took  possession  of 
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the  young  lady.  Then  a  day  or  two  after  down  comes  Sir  Manna- 
duke  and  Lady  Tracy,  black  in  the  face  with  rage,  and  we  were 
torn  asunder,  threatening  suicide  as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance. 
I  was  such  a  jolly  innocent  boy  that  I  never  suspected  the  Rector 
of  treachery.  Never  guessed  it  at  all!  He  told  me  thirty  years 
after — a  little  more.  Saw  him  when  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were 
in  London — before  Waterloo." 

''And  that  young  thing  was  Adrian's  ^reaf -grandmother!''  said 
Gwen.  Then  she  felt  bound  in  honour  to  add: — ^"  She  was  old 
enough  to  know  better." 

"  She  didn't,"  said  the  General.  "  What's  so  mighty  funny  to 
me  now  is  to  think  that  all  that  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  in  Paris.    Rather  before." 

Gwen's  imagination  felt  the  vertigo  of  such  a  rough  grapple 
with  the  Past.  These  things  make  brains  reel.  "  When  my  old 
twins  were  two  little  girls  in  lilac  frocks,"  said  she. 

"  Your  what?  "  Perhaps  it  was  no  wonder — so  Gwen  said  after- 
wards— that  the  General  was  a  little  taken  abadr.  She  would  have 
been  so  very  old  to  have  had  twins  before  the  French  Revolution. 
She  was  able  to  assign  a  reasonable  meaning  to  her  words,  and  the 
old  boy  became  deeply  interested  in  the  story  of  the  sisters.  So 
much  so  that  when  the  ladies  rose  to  go,  she  said  calmly  to  her 
mother : — "  I'm  not  coming  this  time.  You  can  all  go,  and  I'll 
come  when  we  have  to  start  the  dancing.  I  want  to  talk  to 
General  Rawnsley."  And  the  Countess  had  to  surrender,  with  an 
implication  that  it  was  the  only  course  open  in  dealing  with  a 
lunatic.  She  could,  however,  palliate  the  position  by  a  reference 
to  the  abnormal  circumstances.  **  We  are  quite  in  a  state  of  chaos 
to-day,"  said  she  to  her  chief  lady-guest.  And  then  to  the  Earl : — 
"  Don't  be  more  than  five  minutes.  .  .  .  Well ! — no  longer  than 
you  can  help." 

The  moment  the  last  lady  had  been  carefully  shut  out  by  the 
young  gentleman  nearest  the  door,  Gwen  drove  a  nail  in  up  to 
the  head,  more  suo.  Suppose  General  RawnsliQ^  had  lost  a  twin 
brother  fifty  years  ago,  and  she,  Gwen,  had  conie  to  him  and  told 
him  it  had  all  been  a  mistake,  and  the  brother  was  still  living! 
What  would  that  feel  like?    What  would  he  have  done? 

*'  Asked  for  it  all  over  again,"  said  the  (General,  after  considera- 
tion. "Should  have  liked  being  told,  you  see!  Shouldn't  have 
cared  so  very  much  about  the  brother." 

" No — do  be  serious!  Try  to  think  what  it  would  have  felt  like. 
To  oblige  me !  " 

The  General  tried.     But  without  much  sucoees«    ¥qt  ^  ^x^c^ 
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shook  iiie  bend   over 

an  undisclosed  result.     He  eould,  howew,   1 

be  serious.    "  I  Bupposc,"  said  he,  "  the  twinnery— twin^ip — wjul-  | 

ever  .voii  call  it  .  .  ." 

1 

"Isn't  de  rigueur?' 

Gwen  stnick  in.    "  Of  coune  it  ira'tl    iaa  1 

real  fnitemity  would  do  ub  well.     Now  try!"                                       1 

"  That  makes  a  difference.     But  Vm  gtill  in  a  fix.     Your  oU  1 

ladies   were  grown   up  when  one  went  off— and   then   she  wroU  | 

letters*  .  .  ." 

"Can't  you  manage 

a  grown-up  brother!"                                         | 

"Nothing  over  foui 

was  fourteen  when  he  «« 

drowiiid.     Under  the 

pentine.     He  had  just  bm 

licking  me  for  boning 

skate.    I  was  doing  tbe<  bat 

way  1  eould  without 

ne  or.  you  see  .  .  .  wlia  I 

hear.!  a  stop  in  the 

-what  goes  on  all   di«r,  y9a 

know— and  a  sort  of 

and  I  looked  up,  and  Uwe 

were  b  hundred  peop 

all  at  onee.     There  ma  ■ 

f'Icr  who  couldn't  att 

saw  him  follow  the  rest  el 

'em  imder.    Bad  aorl 

rl "    The  General  seemed  te 

be  onjnving  hia  port, 

Said  Owen:— "Btii 
"CoiiM.i't  \i     I  w 

nc  us™  ...  .„ 

k  you,  so  you  couldn't  lore 

«  awfMlIv  fond  of  I'hil.     So  was  be  of  mc 

1  expect  Cain  was  vc 

y  f<,.i.l  nf  AM. 

They  loved  caeh  other  like 

hrotiiiT^.     Nut  like  other  people!'" 

"  [Jill  I'JiiJ  isn't  a  fair  instance.  Can't  voti  do  anv  Wtl.T  than 
Phil?    N.vcr  mind  Catn  and  Abel." 

"  H'm — no,  I  ean't !  Phil's  not  a  bad  instance.  It's  longer 
ago — hut  tlic  same  thiiiK  in  principle.  If  I  were  to  hear  thst 
Phil  was  really  resiiseitalcd,  and  some  other  boy  was  buried  by 
mistake  for  liitn.  I  should  ...  I  should  .  .  ."  The  General  hung 
fire. 

"What  should  you  do?  That's  what  I  want  lo  know.  ... 
Come  now.  confess — il'a  not  so  easy  to  say.  after  all!" 

"Xo — il's  not  easy.  But  it  would  depend  on  the  way  how. 
If  it  was  like  the  Pay  of  .Tudpcnicnt,  and  he  rose  from  the  irrave. 
as  we  are  tanpht  in  the  BiMc.  just  the  same  as  he  was  buried.  .  .  . 
Well — yon  know — it  woiildn't  be  fair  play!  /  should  know  him, 
thouch  I  expect  I  should  tliink  him  jolly  small." 

"  But  ho  wouldn't  know  you  ?  " 

"  Ko.  He  would  be  saying  to  himself,  who  the  dooce  is  thi? 
supers nniiatnd  old  cock?  And  it  would  Itc  no  use  my  saving  I 
was  iiis  little  brother,  or  he  was  my  bif:  one." 

"But  suppose  it  wasn't  like  the  Day  of  Judgement  at  all,  but 
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real,  like  my  old  ladies.  Suppose  he  was  another  superannuated  old 
cock !    My  old  ladies  are  superannuated  old  hens,  I  suppose." 

*'  I  suppose  so.  But  I  understand  from  what  you  tell  me  that 
they  have  come  to  know  one  another  again.  They  talk  together 
and  recall  old  times?    Isn't  that  so?" 

'^  Oh  dear  yes,  and  each  knows  the  other  quite  well  hy  now. 
Only  I  believe  they  are  still  quite  bewildered  about  what  has 
happened." 

''  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same  with  me  and  my  redi- 
viviis  brother — on  the  superannuated-old-cock  theory,  not  the  Day 
of  Judgement  one." 

"  Yes — but  I  want  you  not  to  draw  inferences  from  them,  but  to 
Bay  what  you  would  feel  ...  of  yourself  .  .  .  out  of  your  own 
head." 

The  General  wanted  time  to  think.  The  question  required  thought, 
and  he  was  taking  it  seriously.  The  Earl,  seeing  him  thinking,  and 
Gwcn  waiting  for  the  outcome,  came  round  from  his  end  of  the 
table,  and  took  the  seat  the  Countess  had  vacated.  He  ought  to 
have  been  there  before,  but  it  seemed  as  though  Owen's  escapade 
had  thrown  all  formalities  out  of  gear.  He  was  just  in  time  for  the 
General's  conclusion: — "Give  it  up!  Heaven  only  knows  what  I 
should  do  I    Or  anyone  else  I  " 

Owen  restated  the  problem,  for  her  father's  benefit.  "  I  am  with 
you.  General,"  said  he.  "  I  cannot  speculate  on  what  I  should  do. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  twinship  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  comparative  rapidity  of  the  ...  rccohesion.  .  .  ." 

"Very  good  word,  papa!    Quite  suits  the  case." 

"...  recohesion  of  these  two  old  ladies.  When  we  consider 
how  very  early  in  life  they  took  their  meals  together  .  .  ."  The 
General  murmured  sotto  voce: — "Before  they  were  bom."  "...  we 
must  admit  that  their  case  is  absolutely  exceptional — absolutely!" 

"  You  mean,"  said  Gwen,  "  that  if  they  had  not  been  twins  they 
would  not  have  swallowed  each  other  down,  as  they  have  done." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  And  yet,"  Gwen  continued,  "  they  never  remember  things  as 
they  happened.  In  fact,  they  arc  still  in  a  sort  of  fog  about  what 
has  happened.  But  they  are  quite  sure  they  are  Maisie  and  Pbcebe. 
I  do  think,  though,  there  is  only  one  thing  about  Maisie's  Aus- 
tralian life  that  Granny  Marrable  believes,  and  that  is  the  devil 
that  got  possession  of  the  convict  husband.  .  .  .  Why  does  she? 
Because  devils  are  in  the  Bible,  of  course."  Here  the  devil  story 
was  retold  for  the  benefit  of  the  General,  who  did  not  know  it. 

The  Elarl  did,  so  he  did  not  listen.    He  empVo^ed  \i\iEb»Al  ^vd^l- 
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ing  over  practicable  answers  to  the  question  before  the  bout 
was  just  in  time  to  avert  a  polemic  about  the  authentidtj  £ 
Bible,  a  subject  on  which  the  Gk^neral  held  strong  views.  ^1 
helps  me  to  an  idea  of  a  possible  attitude  of  mind  before  t  R 
rection  of  this  sort/'  he  said,  '^  is  what  sometimes  happens  i 
you  wake  up  from  a  dream  years  long,  a  dream  as  longasa 
time.  Just  the  first  moment  of  all,  you  can  hardly  beliere  jv: 
free  of  the  horrid  entanglement  you  had  got  involved  in. . . . 

"  I  know,"  said  Owen.  "  The  other  night  I  dreamed  I  wi?f 
to  be  married  to  a  young  gentleman  I  had  known  from  diiU 
Only  he  was  a  kettle-holder  with  a  parrot  on  it." 

"Didn't  I  object?"  said  the  Earl. 

"  You  were  upstairs.  Don't  ask  explanations.  That  n 
there  was  in  the  dream.  You  were  upstairs.  And  the  dicflo 
been  all  my  life.    Don't  fidget  about  particulars." 

"  I  won't.  That's  the  sort  of  dream  I  mean.  It  seems  all 
fectly  right  and  sound  until  your  waking  life  comes  ba<i. 
then  vanishes.  You  only  regret  your  friends  in  the  draun : 
few  seconds,  and  then — they  are  nobody !  " 

"  Don't  quite  sec  the  parallel,  yet.  These  old  ladies  hs 
waked  from  a  dream,  that  I  see."  Thus  the  General,  and  I 
told  him  he  was  a  military  martinet,  and  lacking  in  insight 

Ilor  father  continued : — "  Each  of  them  has  dreamed  the  < 
was  dead,  for  half  a  century.  Now  they  are  awake.  But  I  si*: 
from  what  Gwen  says,  that  the  discovery  of  the  dream  has  th 
a  doubt  on  all  the  rest  of  the  fifty  years.'^ 

"  That's  it/'  said  Gwen.  "  If  the  whole  story  of  the  two  A 
is  false,  why  should  Van  Diemen's  Land  be  true  ?  Why  shoul. 
convict  and  the  forgery  be  true?" 

"  Husbands  and  families  are  hard  nuts  to  crack,"  said  the 
eral.    "  Can't  be  forgotten  or  disbelieved  in,  try  'em  any  side 

At  this  point  a  remonstrance  from  the  drawing-room  at  tb 
lay  of  the  appearance  of  the  males  caused  a  stampede  and  f 
the  discussion.  Gwen  rejoined  her  own  sex  unabashed,  aiK 
company  adjourned  to  the  scene  of  the  household  festivity, 
not  certain  that  the  presence  of  his  lordship  and  his  Countes 
the  remainder  of  the  party  in  esse  at  the  Towers  really  added  i 
hilarity  of  the  occasion.  But  it  was  an  ancient  usage  an 
sky  might  have  fallen  if  it  had  been  rashly  discontinued, 
compromise  in  use  at  this  date  under  which  the  magnates, 
walking  through  a  quadrille,  molted  away  imperceptibly  to 
normal  quarters,  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  a  belief  on  thoi 
that  the  household  would  begin  to  enjoy  itself  as  soon  as  fo 
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ties  had  been  complied  with,  and  it  was  left  to  do  so  at  its  own 
free-will  and  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  a  hint  at  abolition  would 
have  been  blasphemy,  and  however  eager  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
establishment  may  have  been  for  the  disappearance  of  the  bigwigs, 
not  one  of  them — and  still  more  not  one  of  their  many  invited 
neighbours — ever  breathed  a  hint  of  it  to  another. 

Shortly  after  ten  Owen  and  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
party  wound  up  a  fairly  successful  attempt  to  make  the  materials 
at  their  disposal  dance  the  Lancers,  and  got  away  without  adver- 
tising their  departure.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  overhear  the 
outbreak  of  unchecked  roystering  that  followed.  Said  Owen  to 
Miss  Dickenson  and  Mr.  Pellew,  who  had  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  and  co-operated  with  her  efforts  to  the  last : — ^  They 
will  be  at  bear-garden  point  in  half  an  hour.  Poor  respectable 
Masham !  "  To  which  Aunt  Constance  replied : — ^  I  suppose  they 
won't  go  on  into  Sunday?"  The  answer  was: — "Oh  no — ^not  till 
Sunday !  But  Sunday  is  a  day,  after  all,  not  a  night"  Mr.  Pellew 
said: — ^Sunrise  at  eight,"  and  Owen  said: — ''I  think  Masham 
will  make  it  Sunday  about  two  o'clock.  We  shan't  have  breakfast 
till  eleven.    You'll  see  I  " 

They  were  in  the  great  gallery  with  the  Van  Dycks  when  Owen 
stopped,  as  one  stops  who  thinks  suddenly  of  an  omission,  and  said, 
as  to  herself,  more  than  to  her  hearers : — "  I  wonder  whether  she 
meant  me." 

"  Whether  who  meant  you  ? "  said  both,  sharing  the  question. 

"  Nothing  .  .  .  Very  likely  I  was  mistaken.  .  .  .  No — it  was 
this.  You  saw  that  rather  piquanle,  dry  young  woman?  You 
know  which  I  mean  ? " 

"  Danced  with  that  good-looking  young  groom  ?  .  .  ." 

"  Yes — my  Tom — Tom  Kettering.  It  was  what  I  heard  her  say 
to  Lutwyche  .  .  .  some  time  ago.  ...  *  Riemember  she's  not  to 
have  it  till  to-morrow  morning.'  It  just  crossed  my  mind,  did  she 
mean  me?    I  dare  say  it  was  nothing." 

"  I  heard  that.    It  was  a  letter."    Mr.  Pellew  said  this. 

"  Had  you  any  impression  about  it? " 

"  I  thought  it  was  some  Joke  among  the  servants." 

Owen  was  disquieted,  evidently.  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  heard  it," 
said  she,  "  if  it  isn't  to  be  delivered  till  to-morrow.  That  young 
woman  is  Dr.  Nash's  housekeeper — Dr.  Nash  at  Chorlton."  She 
was  speaking  to  ears  that  had  heard  all  about  the  twin  sisters.  She 
interrupted  any  answer  that  meant  to  follow  "  Oh ! "  and  **  H'm  I  " 
by  saying  abruptly : — **  1  must  see  Lutwyche  and  find  out." 

They  turned  with  her,  and  retraced  their  steps^  iemAxk.vGk%  ^3qa^ 
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no  doubt  it  was  uothing,  but  these  things  made  one  uticomfort^k 
Much  better  to  find  tut,  and  know! 

A  ciisua]  just  entering  to  rejoin  the  revels  stofxl  aside  to  sIW 
them  tn  pass,  but  was  cnptured  and  utilised.  "  Go  in  and  tell  Dim 
Lutwyfhe  I  want  (o  speak  to  her  out  here."  Gwcn  knew  all  about 
local  c]ass  distinctions,  and  was  aware  her  maid  would  i>o<  in 
"Lutwycho"  to  a  village  baker's  daughter.  The  girl,  awe<]  int* 
some  qualification  of  mere  assent,  which  might  have  bccD  pn- 
sumptuous,  said: — "Yes,  my  lady,  if  you  please," 

Lutwychc  was  cap  it.    "What  was  it  I  waa  not 

to  havp  till  to-morro'  vche!    You  kitow  quite  «dl 

what  I  mean.     What  " 

Tho  waiting-womai  tare  in  preparation,  to  pi^ 

varicnie  with,  but  had  g  it    "  Oh  yea — there  wo*  ■ 

note/'  she  said.    "  It  .    Mrs.  Lamprey  brtMigbt  ft 

from  Dr.  Nash.    Hp  rship  to  have  it  to-montiw." 

"I  will  have  it  i  i!    Have  you  got  it  then! 

Just  ct  it,  and  bri,  ee." 

"  I  hripe  youi  ladj  ne  me.    I  was  only  obeyiqs 

"Get  it.  pl™se,  and  don't  talk."  Ilcr  ladyship  was  rather  in- 
censwl  with  ihc  young  woman,  hut  not  for  obeying  orders.  It  ««s 
because  of  thp  attempt  to  minimise  the  letter.  It  wns  just  like 
Lutwyche.     Kothitig  would  make  that  womnn  realty  truthful! 

Lulwyt'he  caught  up  the  party,  whieh  had  not  stopped  for  the 
finding  of  the  letter,  at  the  drawing-room  door.  Gwon  opened  it 
as  she  entered  the  room,  saying,  to  anyone  wilhin  hcarinji:— 
"  Excuse  my  reading  this."  She  dropped  on  a  sofa  at  hand,  close 
to  a  chandelier  rich  with  wax  lights  in  the  lumpless  drawinf- 
room.  Percy  Pellcw  and  his  fiancee  stood  waiting  to  share  the 
Itttep's  contents,  if  pcmiittcd. 

The  world,  engaged  with  its  own  affairs,  took  no  notice.  Tt» 
Earl  and  the  General  were  listening  to  talcs  of  Canada  from  Sir 
Spencer  Derrick.  The  Countess  was  pretending  to  listen  to  olbef 
versions  of  the  same  talcs  from  that  p'ritlemaii's  wife.  The  others 
were  talking  about  the  war,  or  Louis  Napoleon,  or  Florence  Night- 
ingale, or  hoping  the  frost  would  continue,  bocausfnothing  was 
more  odious  than  a  thaw  in  the  country.  Otic  guest  became  vefv 
unpopular  by  maintaining  that  a  thaw  had  already  set  in,  alleging 
infallible  instincts  needing  no  confirmation  from  thermometers. 

The  Countess  had  said,  speaking  at  her  daughter  across  (he 
room:— "I  hope  wi>  are  going  to  have  ?omc  music;"  and  the 
Colonel  bad  said: — "  Ah,  give  us  a  song,  Gwen;  "  without  eliciting 
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any  notice  from  their  beautiful  hearer,  before  anyone  but  Miss 
Dickenson  and  Mr.  Pellew  noticed  the  effect  this  letter  was  producing. 
Then  the  Earl,  glancing  at  the  reader's  face,  saw,  even  from  where  he 
sat,  how  white  it  had  become,  and  how  tense  was  its  expression. 
He  caught  Mr.  Pellew's  attention.  ''Do  you  know  what  it  is,* 
Percy?"  said  he.  Mr.  Pellew  crossed  the  room  quickly,  to  reply 
under  his  breath : — ''  I  am  afraid  it  is  some  bad  news  of  her  old 
lady  at  Chorlton.  ...  Oh  no — not  that" — for  the  Earl  had 
made  the  syllable  dead  with  his  lips,  inaudibly — ''but  an  alarm 
of  some  sort  The  doctor's  housekeeper  there  brought  the 
letter." 

The  Earl  left  Mr.  Pellew,  reiterating  what  he  had  said  to  the 
General,  and  went  over  to  his  daughter.  "  Let  me  have  it  to  see,^ 
said  he,  and  took  the  letter  from  her.  He  read  little  scraps,  half- 
aloud,  '* '  Was  much  better  all  yesterday,  but  improvement  has  not 
continued.'  ...  '  Am  taking  advantage  of  my  housekeeper's  visit 
to  the  Towers  to  send  this.'  .  .  .  '  Not  to  have  it  till  to-morrow.' 
•  .  .  How  was  that?"  Owen  explained  briefly,  and  he  said: — 
^  Looks  as  if  the  doctor  took  it  for  granted  you  would  come  at 
once." 

"Yes,"  said  Owen,  *'on  receipt  of  the  letter." 

The  Countess  said,  as  one  whose  patience  is  sorely  and  unde- 
servedly tried : — ^"  What  wr  it  all  about  ?  I  suppose  we  are  to 
know."  The  war  and  Louis  Napoleon  and  Florence  Nightingale 
lulled,  and  each  asked  his  neighbour  what  it  was,  and  was  an- 
swered : — ^"  Don't  know."  The  Colonel,  a  man  of  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  said  to  the  General : — "  Rum !  Not  young  Torrens.  I 
suppose  ?  "  And  the  General  replied : — "  No,  no  I  Old  lady  of 
eighty."  Which  the  Colonel  seemed  to  think  was  all  right,  and 
didn't  matter. 

"I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  see  the  woman  who  brought 
it,"  said  the  Earl,  after  reading  the  letter  twice;  once  quidcly  and 
once  slowly.  Owen  answered : — "  Yes,  I  think  so," — and  left  the 
room  abruptly.  Her  father  took  the  letter,  which  he  had  retained, 
to  show  to  her  mother,  who  read  it  once  and  handed  it  back  to 
him.  "  I  cannot  advise,"  said  she,  speaking  a  little  from  Olympus. 
She  came  down  the  mountain,  however,  to  say: — ^^  See  that  she 
doesn't  do  anything  mad.  You  have  some  influence  with  her,"  and 
left  the  case — one  of  dementia — to  her  husband. 

**  I  think,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  excuse  me,  my  dear,  I  will  speak 
to  this  woman  myself." 

Her  ladyship  demurred.  "  Isn't  it  almost  making  the  matter 
of  too  mudi  importance  ?  "  said  she,  looking  al  bet  ^as^s^v^^^KcciKs^^a^ 


.maauwieage  oi  a  laci  in 

another — **  Crikey  I  " ;   and 
blowed.     All  considered,  mt 
formant,  who  had  (rome  to 
what  he  had  said.     He,  ho\ 
was  that  Lady  (iW(*n<lol(»n 
lady  whom  she  was  much  in 
in  the  closed  brougham  by  1 
two  hours  ago.    "  I  thoujxht 
back,"  said  one  of  the  gentle. 


CHAl 

HOW  GWKX  AND  MRS.  LAMPRKY 
DR.   NASH    TIIKRK.      OF   A    LKT 
HAD  THROWN  UKR  BACK.     AN 
OF     SAPIM     (HURT.        THTKR 
DREAM KD  OF  DOLLY  ON  CKNKR 
BY    A    Sf'RKAM.      RKAD    MK    A I 
CALLKD    SNKERINCJ.      A    MA<J. 
BKD,    HALF   ASLKKP.      OLD    MA 
CARRIA(;K,  DOWNSTAIRS  LNTO  .\ 
FORWARD.      BKFORE  THAT  CU 

Whoever  detected  a  th-^^ 
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since  the  thaw  set  in^  and  that  still  had  on  it  a  memory  of  fallen 
snow,  and  on  cither  side  of  it  the  yielding  shroud  that  had  made 
the  land  so  white  and  would  soon  leave  it  so  hlack.  Never  mind ! — 
the  road  was  a  better  road,  for  all  that  it  was  heavier.  No  risk 
now  of  a  stumble  on  the  ice,  with  the  contingencies  of  a  broken 
knee  for  the  horse,  and  an  hour's  tramp  for  its  quorum! 

The  yew-tree  in  the  little  churchyard  at  Chorlton  had  still  some 
coagulum  of  thaw-frost  on  it  when  the  brougham  plashed  past  the 
closed  lichgate,  and  left  its  ingrained  melancholy  to  make  the  most 
of  its  loneliness.  Strides  Cottage  was  just  on  ahead — ^five  minutes 
at  the  most,  even  on  such  a  road.  "  They  will  be  sure  to  be  up,  I 
suppose — one  of  them  at  least,"  said  Owen  to  the  woman  in  the 
carriage  with  her.  It  was  Mrs.  Lamprey,  whom  Tom  Kettering 
was  to  have  driven  back  in  any  case,  but  not  in  the  brougham. 
Gwen  had  overruled  her  attempt  to  ride  on  the  box,  and  was  sorry 
when  she  had  done  so.  For  she  could  not  say  afterwards: — ^"Fm 
sure  you  would  rather  be  up  there,  with  Tom.** 

"I  doubt  they'll  have  gone  to  bed,  my  lady,  either  of  them. 
Nor  yet  I  won't  be  quite  sure  we  shan't  find  the  doctor  there.** 
Thus  Mrs.  Lamprey,  making  Gwen's  heart  sink.  For  what  but 
very  critical  circumstances  could  have  kept  Dr.  Nash  at  the  Cot- 
tage till  past  one  in  the  morning?  But  then,  these  circumstances 
must  be  recent.  £lse  he  could  never  have  wished  the  letter  kept 
back  till  to-morrow.  She  said  something  to  this  effect  to  her  com- 
panion, who  replied : — "  No  doubt  your  ladyship  knows  I  " 

There  was  a  light  in  the  front-room,  and  someone  was  moving 
about.  The  arrival  of  the  carriage  caused  the  dog  to  bark,  once 
but  not  more,  as  though  for  recognition  or  warning;  not  as  a  dog 
who  resented  it — merely  as  a  janitor,  officially.  The  doorbell,  in 
response  to  a  temperate  pull,  grated  on  the  silence  of  the  night, 
overdoinfl^  its  duty  and  suggesting  that  the  puller's  want  of  re- 
straint was  to  blame.  Then  came  a  footstep,  but  no  noise  of  bolt 
or  bar  withdrawn.  Then  Ruth  Thrale's  voice,  wondering  who  this 
could  be.  And  then  her  surprise  when  she  saw  her  visitor,  whose 
words  to  her  were: — ^**  I  thought  it  best  to  come  at  once!  '* 

^  Oh,  but  she  is  better  I  Indeed  we  think  she  is  better.  Dr. 
Nash  was  to  write  and  tell  you,  so  you  should  know — not  to  hurry 
to  come  too  soon."  Thus  Ruth,  much  distressed  at  this  result 
of  the  doctor's  despatch. 

"Never  mind  me!  You  are  sure  she  wr  better?  Is  that  Dp. 
Nash's  voice?"  Yes — it  was.  He  had  been  there  since  eleven, 
and  was  just  going. 

Ruth  went  in  to  tell  Granny  Marrable  it  ^«a  \i«t  VftA^fdEixv^ 
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Dr.  Nash  came  out.  "Vm  to  blame,  La^y  Gwendolen.'*! 
''  I'm  to  blame  for  being  in  too  ^reat  a  hurry.  It  was  a  I 
But  I  can't  pretend  to  be  sorry  I  made  it — ^that's  the  trw 

"  You  mean  that  she  isn't  out  of  the  wood  ?  " 

"  That  kind  of  thing.    She  isn't/' 

"Oh  dear!"  Owen  sank  into  a  chair,  looking  white, 
had  flared  up,  to  be  damped  down.  How  often  the  st 
nurses  or  doctors — ^have  to  pile  wet  ashes  on  a  too  eaga 
How  seldom  they  dare  to  add  fresh  fuel! 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  doctor.  "  She  was  very  mod 
all  Friday,  taking  some  nourishment.  And  there  is  no  do 
chami)agno  did  her  good — ^just  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  yoi 
not  more.  8ho  isn't  halfway  through  the  bottle  yet.  I  thoii 
was  c>n  her  way  to  pull  through,  triumphantly.  Then  sw 
upset  hor." 

"Well,  but — whalV  For  the  doctor  had  paused  at  a 
staclc,  unexplained. 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you.  You  must  ask  Granny  Marrabl 
that.  Not  her  daughter — niece — ^whatever  she  is.  Don't  s 
thing  to  her.    She  is  not  to  know." 

Granny  Marrable  was  audible  in  the  passage  without  ' 
you  tell  nie  what  sort  of  thing?"  said  Gwen,  under  her  Toic 

"  It  was  in  a  letter  that  came  to  her  from  Snaps — Sapps 
The  (jlranny  wouldn't  tell  me  what  was  in  it,  and  begged  I 
say  nothing  of  it  to  Widow  Thrale.  But  the  old  soul  wa5 
upset  by  it.  shaking  all  over  and  asking  for  you.  .  .  ." 

"  Was  she  a.sking  for  me?  Then  I'm  so  glad  you  sent  for 
would  not  have  boon  away  on  any  account." 

"  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  writing.  I  should  have  i 
for  you  to  come  to-morrow  anyhow.  .  .  .  Here  comes  ( 
Marrable."  Thoy  had  l>oon  talking  alone,  as  Mrs.  Lampr 
gone  outside  to  speak  to  Tom. 

"Still  asleep,  Granny?"  said  the  doctor.     Yes she  wa 

the  old  lady ;  nicely  asloop.  "  Then  I'll  be  off,  as  it's  late." 
suggestc^l  that  Tom  might  drive  him  home,  with  Mrs.  La 
and  call  back  for  instructions. 

Said  Granny  Marrable  then,  not  as  one  under  any  new  st 
"My  lady,  God  bless  you  for  coming,  though  I  would  ha^ 
glad  it  had  been  daylight.  To  think  of  your  ladyship  out 
cold  and  damp,  for  our  sakes ! " 

"  Never  mind  me,  Granny  I  I'll  go  to  bed  to>niorro\i 
Now  tell  me  about  this  letter.  ...  Is  Ruth  safe  in  there? 
she  was;  and  would  stay  there  by  hor  dear  mother.     Gw 
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tinued : — '^  Dr.  Nash  has  just  told  me  there  was  some  letter.  But 
he  did  not  know  what  was  in  it." 

**  He  was  not  to  know.  But  you  were,  my  lady.  This  is  it.  Can 
you  see  with  the  candle?" 

Gwen  took  the  letter,  and  turned  to  the  signature  before  reading 
it.  It  was  from  '^  Ralph  Thornton  Daverill,  alias  Rix,"  which*  she 
read  quite  easily,  for  the  handwriting  was  educated  enough,  and 
clear.  ^*  I  see  no  date,"  said  she.  **  Why  did  Dr.  Nash  say  it  had 
come  from  Sapps  Court  ? " 

'^  Because,  my  lady,  he  saw  the  envelope.  Perhaps  your  ladyship 
knows  of  '  Aunt  Maria.'    She  is  little  Dave's  aunt,  in  London." 

"Oh  yes — I  know  *Aunt  M'riar.'  I  know  her,  herself.  Why 
does  she  write  her  name  on  a  letter  from  this  man  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  There  is  all  we  know,  in  the  letter,  as  you 
have  it." 

''Whom  do  you  suppose  Ralph  Thomtoii  Daverill  to  be, 
Granny  ? " 

"  I  know,  unhappily.    He  is  her  son." 

"  The  son.  ...  Oh  yes — ^I  knew  of  him.  She  has  told  me  of 
him.  Besides,  I  knew  her  name  was  Daverill,  from  the  letters." 
Granny  Marrablc  was  goin^r  on  to  say  something,  but  Gwen  stopped 
her,  saying : — "  First  let  me  read  this."  Then  the  Granny  was 
silent,  while,  the  young  lady  read,  half  aloud  and  half  to  herself, 
this  following  letter: — 

"  Mother — You  will  be  surprised  to  get  this  letter  from  me.  Are 
you  sorry  I  am  not  dead?  Can't  say  I'm  glad.  I  have  been  His 
Majesty's  guest  for  one  long  spell,  and  Her  Majesty's  for  another, 
since  you  saw  the  last  of  me.  I'm  none  so  sure  I  wasn't  better  off 
then,  but  I  couldn't  trust  H.M.'s  hospitality  again.  It  might  run 
to  a  rope's  end.  Dodging  blood-hounds  is  my  lay  now,  and  I  lead 
the  life  of  a  cat  in  hell.  But  I'm  proud — proud  I  am.  You  read 
the  newspaper  scrap  I  send  along  with  this,  and  you'll  be  proud  of 
your  son.  I'm  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  when  my  Newgate-frisk 
comes,  I'll  die  game.  Do  you  long  to  see  your  loving  son?  H  you 
don't,  send  him  a  quid  or  two— -or  put  it  at  a  fiver.  Just  for  to 
enable  him  to  lead  an  honest  life,  which  is  my  ambition.  You  can 
come  to  a  fiver.  Or  would  you  rather  have  your  loving  son  come 
and  ask  for  it  ?  How  would  you  like  it,  if  you  were  an  honest  man 
without  a  msig  in  his  pocket,  and  screwpulls  of  conscience?  You 
send  on  a  flimsy  to  M'riar.  She'll  see  I  get  it.  TU  come  for  moro 
when  I  want  it — you  be  easy.  So  no  more  at  present  from  your 
dutiful  son: — 

Ralph  Thornton  Daverill,  alias  Ru." 
"  P.S. — You  can  do  it — or  ask  a  kind  friend  Vi  ^V^" 
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"  What  a  perfectly  intolerable  letter !  "  said  Gwen.  "  Vi 
he  mean  by  a  newspaper  scrap?  .  .  .  Oh,  is  that  it?"  i 
from  the  old  lady  a  printed  cutting',  and  read  it  aloud, 
his  being  that  man,"  said  she.  ''  It  made  quite  a  talk  last 
was  in  all  the  papers."  It  was  the  paragraph  Uncle  Mo  I 
upon  in  the  Star. 

"  I  have  seen  that  man,"  said  Granny  Marrable.  And 
was  Gwen  in  linking  up  clues,  that  she  exclaimed  at 
"  What — the  madman  ?  Dr.  Nash  told  me  of  him.  Didn't 
to  hunt  her  up  ? " 

"  That  was  it,  my  lady.  And  he  was  all  but  caught, 
have  never  spoken  of  my  meeting  him,  and  she  has  baiel^ 
of  him,  till  this  letter  came  yesterday.  And  then  we  cou 
of  him  together.  But  not  Kuth.  She  was  to  know  nothii 
was  not  here,  by  good  luck,  just  the  moment  that  it  came 

"  And  my  dear  old  Mrs.  Picture  ?  Oh,  Granny — what  a  1 
her  to  get !  " 

"Indeed,  my  lady,  she  was  very  badly  shaken  by  it 
have  been  glad  if  I  might  have  read  it  myself  first,  to  tell  1 
gently."     Ciranny   Marrable   was   entirely    mistaken.      "I 
gently,"  sounds  so  well!    What  is  it  worth  in  practice? 

"  Could  she  understand  the  letter.    I  couldn't,  at  first." 

"  She  understood  it  better  than  I  did.  But  it  set  b 
trembling,  and  then  she  got  lost-like,  and  we  thought  it 
go  for  Dr.  Nash.  .  .  .  No — Ruth  never  knew  anything 
letter,  not  a  word.  And  her  mother  said  never  a  word  to  In 
he  was  her  brother." 

"  1  eannot  understand  some  things  in  the  letter  now,  h\ 
he  is  thoroughly  vile.  One  thing  is  good,  though !  What  h 
is  money." 

"  Will  that  ...   ?  " 

"Keep  him  quiet  and  out  of  the  way?  Yes — of  course 
IjCt  me  take  the  letter  to  show  to  my  father.  He  will  knc 
to  do."  She  knew  that  her  fath(?r's  first  thought  might  b< 
the  clue  to  catch  the  man,  but  she  also  knew  he  would 
upon  it  if  his  doing  so  was  likely  to  shorten  the  span  of  1 
left  to  old  Maisie.  "What  was  he  like?"  said  she  to 
Marrable. 

"  Some  might  call  him  good-looking,"  was  the  cautious 

"You  think  I  shouldn't,  evidently  ?  "    Evidently. 

"  It  is  not  the  face  itself.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  it.  A  t 
took  him  for  mad,  but  he  is  not." 

**  How  came  you  to  know  him  for  your  sister's  son  ?  " 
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**  Ah,  my  lady,  how  could  I  ?  For  Maisie  was  still  dead  then,  for 
me.    I  could  know  he  was  Mrs.  Prichard's  son,  for  he  said  so." 

''  I  see.     It  was  before.    But  you  talk  about  him  to  her  now  ?  ^ 

'^  She  cannot  talk  of  much  else,  when  Ruth  is  away.  She  will 
talk  of  him  to  you,  when  she  wakes.  .  .  .  Hush — I  think  Ruth 
is  coming ! "  Gwen  slipped  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  to  be  out  of 
the  way. 

No  change  in  her  mother — that  was  Ruth's  report.  She  had 
not  stirred  in  her  sleep.  You  could  hardly  hear  her  breathe.  This 
was  to  show  that  you  could  hear  her  breathe,  by  listening.  It 
covered  any  possible  alarm  about  the  nature  of  so  moveless  a  sleep, 
without  granting  discussion  of  the  point 

Gwcn  had  told  Tom  Kettering  to  return  shortly,  but  only  for 
orders.  Her  own  mind  was  quite  made  up^not  to  leave  the  old 
lady  until  alarms  had  died  down.  If  the  clouds  cleared,  she  would 
think  about  it.  Tom  must  drive  back  at  once  to  the  Towers;  and  if 
anyone  was  still  out  of  bed  whose  concern  it  was  to  know,  he  might 
explain  that  she  was  not  coming  back  at  present.  Or  stop  a  min- 
ute!— she  would  write  a  short  line  to  her  father.  Ruth  and 
Granny  Marrable  lodged  a  formal  protest.  But  how  glad  they 
were  to  have  her  there,  on  any  terms! 

She  had  really  come  prepared  to  stay  the  night;  but  until  she 
could  hear  how  the  land  lay  had  not  disclosed  her  valise.  Tom, 
returning  for  orders,  deposited  it  in  the  front-room,  and  departed, 
leaving  it  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  dog,  who  could  not  dis- 
guise his  interest  in  leather. 

The  only  obstacle  to  an  arrangement  for  one  of  the  three  to  be 
always  close  at  hand  when  the  sleeper  waked  was  the  usual  one. 
In  such  cases  everyone  wants  to  be  the  sentinel  on  the  first  watch, 
and  not  on  any  account  to  sleep.  *  A  dictator  is  needed,  and  Gwen 
assumed  the  office.  Her  will  was  not  to  be  disputed.  She  told 
Granny  Marrable  and  Ruth  to  go  to  bed  or  at  least  to  go  and  lie 
down,  and  she  would  call  one  of  them  if  it  was  necessary.  They 
looked  at  each  other  and  obeyed.  She  herself  could  lie  down  and 
sleep,  if  she  chose,  on  the  big  bed  beside  the  old  lady,  and  she  might 
choose.  The  end  would  be  gained.  There  would  then  be  no  fear 
of  old  Maisie  awakening  alone  in  the  dark,  a  prey  to  horrible 
memories  and  apprehensions,  this  last  one  worst  of  all — this  night- 
mare son  with  his  hideous  gaol-bird  past  and  his  veiled  threats  for 
the  future.  That  was  more  important  than  the  meat-jelly,  beef-tea, 
stimulants,  what  not  ?  They  would  probably  be  refused.  Still  they 
were  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  Ruth  was  within  call  to  8U\}\^ls 
them. 
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Well — she  could  remember  that  tight  armhole,  certainly^  and  was 
far  from  sure  she  should  ever  forget  it. 

The  chance  that  had  brought  the  sisters  back  to  each  other  was 
so  strange  that  the  story  of  their  deception  and  the  loss  of  every 
clue  to  its  remedy  seemed  credible  by  comparison — a  negligible 
improbability.  Would  they  necessarily  have  recognised  one  an- 
other at  all  if  that  letter  had  not  come  into  the  hands  of  her 
father?  She  herself  would  never  have  dared  to  open  it;  or,  if  she 
had,  would  she  have  understood  its  contents  ?  Without  that  letter, 
what  would  the  course  of  events  have  been?  Qo  back  and  think 
of  it!  Imagine  old  Mrs.  Picture  in  charge  of  Widow  Thrale, 
groundedly  suspected  of  lunacy,  miserable  under  the  fear  that  the 
suspicion  might  be  true — for  who  can  grange  his  own  sanity? 
Imagine  Granny  Marrable,  kept  away  at  Denby  by  her  daughter, 
that  her  old  age  should  not  be  afflicted  by  a  lunatic.  Imagine  the 
longing  of  Sapps  Court  to  have  Mrs.  Picture  back,  and  the  chair 
with  cushions,  in  the  top  garret,  that  yawned  for  her.  Imagine 
these,  and  remember  that  probably  old  Maisie,  to  seem  sane  at 
any  cost,  would  have  gone  on  indefinitely  keeping  silence  about  her 
own  past  life,  whatever  temptation  she  may  have  been  under  to 
speak  again  of  the  mill-model,  invisible  in  its  carpet-roll  above  the 
fireplace.  Remember  that  what  Dr.  Nash  elicited  from  her,  as  an 
interesting  case  of  dementia,  was  not  necessarily  repeated  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  in  the  columns  of  the 
Lancet  later  on.  Certainly  the  chances  of  an  eclaircissement  were 
at  a  minimum  when  Gwen  returned  from  London,  her  own  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  its  materials  apart.  But  then,  how  about 
the  poor  crazy  old  soul's  daughter's  new-bom  love  for  her  unrecog- 
nised mother,  and  her  mysteriously  heart-whole  return  for  it? 

That  might  have  brought  the  end  about.  But  to  Gwen  it  seemed 
speculative  and  uncertain,  and  to  point  to  no  more  than  a  possible 
return  to  London  of  the  mother,  accompanied  by  her  unknown 
and  unknowing  daughter.  A  curious  vision  flashed  across  her 
mind  of  Ruth  Thrale,  entertained  at  Sapps  by  old  Mrs.  Picture; 
and  there,  by  the  window,  the  table  with  the  new  leg;  and,  in  the 
drawer  of  it  .  .  .  what  ?  A  letter  written  five-and-forty  years  ago, 
that  had  changed  the  lives  of  both!  GwonV  imagination  restored 
the  unread  letter  to  its  place,  with  rigid  honesty.  But — how 
strange  I 

Then  her  imagination  came  downstairs,  and  glanced  in  on  the 
way  at  the  room  where  the  mysterious  fireman,  who  came  from 
the  sky,  had  deposited  the  half -insensible  old  lady,  after  the  cat- 
aclysm.   It  was  Uncle  Mo's  room,  on  the  safe  side  of  tbA  W&m^n 
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and  the  walls  were  enriched  with  prints  of  heroes  of  the  Bipgil 
old  time;  Figg  and  Broughton,  Belcher  and  Bendigo,  sparrinsitl 
ever  in  close-fitting  pants  hy  themselves  on  a  very  fine  day.  9il 
recalled  how  the  unmoved  fireman,  departing:,  had  shown  a  boil 
interest  in  one  of  these,  remarking  that  it  was  a  namesake  of  li  I 
Suppose  that  fireman  had  not  been  at  hand,  how  would  old  Uvl 
have  been  got  downstairs?  Suppose  that  she  herself  had  bonl^l 
tened  under  the  ruins,  would  all  things  now  have  been  qcil 
otherwise?  See  how  much  had  turned  on  that  visit  to  CaTCD&l 
Square!  No — a  hundred  things  had  happened,  the  absence  of  tvl 
one  of  which  might  have  changed  the  current  of  events,  aodt^l 
old  Maisie  to  end  her  days  undeceived;  and  perhaps  the  whole  tiki 
of  her  lonely  life  and  poverty  to  come  to  lig^ht  afterwards^  oil 
cast  a  gloom  without  a  chance  of  solace  over  the  last  boors  <t  I 
her  surviving  twin.  ...  I 

Was  that  the  movement  of  a  long-drawn  breath,  the  precBiwI 
of  an  unspoken  farewell  to  the  land  of  dreams?  Scarre)f-| 
Nothing  but  a  fancy,  this  time,  bred  of  watching^  too  closely  ic I 
the  silence!  Wait  for  the  clear  signs  of  awakening,  sure  toccvl 
in  time!  I 

It  was  so  still,  Gwen  could  hear  the  swift  tick-tiek-tick  intkl 
watch-pocket  at  the  bed's  head;  and,  when  she  listened  to  it,  tel 
consciousness  that  the  big  clock  in  the  kitchen  was  at  odds  withikl 
hearth-cricket,  rebuking  his  speed  solemnly,  ^rew  less  and  1»| 
For  the  sound  we  look  to  hear  comes  out  of  the  silence,  when»l 
other  sound  has  in  it  the  force  to  speak  on  its  own  behalf.  Ti'l 
closed  doors  made  the  kitchen-chorus  dim.  The  new  faggot  bi  I 
said  its  say,  and  given  in  to  mere  red  heat,  with  a  stray  flicker  tf  I 
the  end.  Drip  and  trickle  were  without,  and  now  and  then  a  l^  I 
that  said: — "Keep  in  doors,  because  of  me!"  Gwen  closed  lif I 
eyes,  as,  since  she  was  so  wakeful,  she  could  do  so  with  perf«^l 
safety;  and  listened  to  that  industrious  little  watch.  I 

It  had  become  Dolly  reciting  the  days  of  the  week  before  ^  I 
knew  her  vigilance  was  in  danger.  Gwen  was  certainly  not  astel 
long,  because  Dolly  had  only  got  to  the  second  Tundy  wbaul 
scream  awoke  her,  close  at  hand  to  where  Dolly  was  seated  on  Gft- 1 
eral  Rawnsley's  knee.  But  it  was  quick  work,  to  think  out  wbe«| 
she  was,  and  to  throw  her  arms  round  the  frail,  trembling  formtfa?! 
was  starting  up  from  some  terror  of  dreamland  unexplained,  ontkl 
bed  beside  her. 

"What  is  it,  dear,  what  is  it?  Don't  be  frightened.  See,  Tel 
Gwen !  I  brought  you  here,  you  know.  There — there !  Nov  it^ 
all  right"    She  spoke  as  one  speaks  to  a  frightened  child. 
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Old  Maisic  was  trembling  all  over,  and  did  not  know  where  she 
was,  at  first.  "  Don't  let  him  come — don't  let  him  come  I "  was 
what  she  kept  saying,  over  and  over  again.  This  passed  o£F,  and 
she  knew  Gwen,  but  was  far  from  clear  about  time  and  place. 
Questioned  as  to  who  it  was  that  was  not  to  come,  she  had  for- 
gotten, but  was  aware  she  had  been  asleep  and  dreaming.  ''  Did  I 
make  a  great  noise  and  shout  out  ? "  said  she. 

Ruth  Thrale  appeared,  waked  by  the  cry.  It  had  not  added  to 
her  uneasiness.  "  She  was  like  this,  all  yesterday,"  said  she.  "  All 
on  the  jar.  Dr.  Nash  hopes  it  will  pass  oflF."  Ruth,  of  course, 
knew  nothing  of  the  coming  of  the  son's  letter,  and  regarded  her 
mother's  state  as  only  a  fluctuation.  She  had  a  quiet  self-conunand 
that  refused  to  be  panic-struck.  In  fact,  she  had  held  back  from 
coming,  long  enough  to  make  sure  that  Granny  Marrable  had 
slept  through  the  scream.  That  was  all  right.  Gwen  urged  her 
to  go  back  to  bed,  and  prevailed  over  her  by  adopting  a  positive 
tone.  She  agreed  to  go  when  she  had  made  "  her  mother  ^  swal- 
low something  to  sustain  life.  Gwen  asked  if  the  champagne  had 
continued  in  favour.  "  She  doesn't  fancy  it  alone,"  said  Ruth. 
**  But  I  put  it  in  milk,  and  she  takes  it  down  without  knowing  it" 
Probably  nurses  arc  the  most  fraudulent  people  in  the  world. 

Old  Maisie  kept  silence  resolutely  about  the  letter  until  Ruth 
had  gone  back;  which  she  only  did  unwillingly,  as  concession  to 
a  force  majeure.  Then  the  old  lady  said: — "  Is  she  gone?  I  would 
not  have  her  see  her  brother's  letter.  But  I  would  be  glad  you 
should  see  it,  my  dear."  She  was  exploring  feebly  under  her  pillow 
and  bolster,  to  find  it.  Gwen  understood.  "  It's  not  there,"  said 
she.  "  I  have  it  here.  Granny  Marrable  got  at  it  to  show  to  me." 
She  hoped  the  old  lady  was  not  going  to  insist  on  having  that 
letter  re-read.  It  made  the  foulness  of  the  criminal  world,  un- 
known to  her  except  as  material  for  the  legitimate  drama,  a  horri- 
ble reality,  and  bred  misgivings  that  the  things  in  the  newspapers 
were  really  true. 

Old  Maisie  disappointed  her.  ^^Read  me  aloud  what  my  son 
says,"  said  she.  Then  Gwen  understood  what  Granny  Marrable 
had  meant  when  she  said  that,  of  the  two,  her  sister  had  under- 
stood it  the  better.  For  as  she  uttered  the  letter's  repulsive  ex- 
pressions, reluctantly  enough,  a  side-glance  showed  her  old  Maisie's 
listening  face  and  closed  eyes,  nowise  disturbed  at  her  son's  rather 
telling  description  of  his  hunted  life.  At  the  reference  to  the 
**  newspaper  scrap  "  she  said : — "  Yes,  Phcebe  read  me  that  with 
her  glasses.  He  got  away."  Gwon  folt  that  that  strange  past  life, 
in  a  land  where  almost  every  settler  had  the  prison  taint  on  hinu 
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had  left  old  Maisie  abler  to  endure  the  flayour  of  the 
speech  about  himself.    It  was  as  though  an  Angel  who  had  bail 
Hell  might  know  all  its  ways,  and  yet  remain  unsullied  bj  A' 
knowledge. 

But  at  the  words: — "Do  you  long  to  see  your  loving  son!"* 
moved  and  spoke  uneasily.  "What  does  he  meant  Oh,  li^ 
does  he  mean?  Was  it  all  his  devil?"  She  seemed  ill  aUetoii 
words  for  her  meaning,  but  Gwen  took  it  that  she  was  tiyiog* 
express  some  hint  of  a  better  self  in  this  son,  perhaps  latent  beW 
the  evil  spirit  that  possessed  him. 

Her  comment  was: — "Oh  dear  no!  What  he  means  ia  thitk 
will  come  and  frighten  you  to  death  if  you  don't  send  him  noi^ 
It  is  only  a  threat  to  get  money.  Dear  Mrs.  Picture,  don't  ja 
fret  about  him.  Leave  him  to  me  and  my  father.  ,  .  ,  ^ 
does  he  mean  by  a  quid?  A  hundred  pounds,  I  suppose?  AiJi 
fiver,  ^ve  hundred?  ...  is  that  it?" 

"  Oh  no — he  would  never  ask  me  for  all  that  money  I  A  qni 
is  a  guinea — only  there  are  no  guineas  now.  He  means  a  i» 
pound-note  by  a  fiver."  Her  voice  died  from  weakness.  Tk 
"  Please  go  on ! "  that  followed,  was  barely  audible. 

Gwen  read  on : — "  *  Just  for  to  enable  him  to  lead  an  bons 
life.'  Dear  Mrs.  Picture,  I  must  tell  you  I  think  this  is  whit  i 
called  sneering.  You  know  what  that  means  ?  He  is  not  ii 
earnest." 

"  Oh  yes — I  know.  I  am  afraid  you  are  right.  But  is  it  Ai» 
self?'*    That  idea  of  the  devil  again! 

Gwen  evaded  tjie  devil.  "We  must  hope  not,"  said  she,  Sa 
went  on,  learning  by  the  way  what  a  "  mag  "  was,  and  a  "  flintfy' 
She  paused  on  Aunt  M'riar.  Why  was  "  M'riar  "  to  act  a«  tfc 
man's  agent?  She  wished  Thothmes  was 'there,  with  his  M 
acumen.  But  old  Maisie  mij^ht  be  able  to  tell  something.  ^ 
questioned  her  gently.  How  did  she  suppose  Aunt  Maria  came" 
know  anything  of  her  son  ?    She  had  to  wait  for  the  answer. 

It  came  in  time.    "  Not  Aunt  M'riar.    Someone  else." 

"  No — Aunt  Maria.  She  wrote  her  name  on  the  envelope;  ^ 
show  where  it  came  from,  I  suppose."  The  perplexity  sugse^to^ 
silenced  old  Maisie.  Gwen  compared  the  handwritings  of  At 
letter  and  direction.  They  were  the  same — a  man's  hand  dttijj 
'*  From  Aunt  Maria  "  was  in  a  woman's  hand.  Qwen  did  not  tf" 
tempt  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  She  was  too  anxious  about  ^ 
old  lady,  and,  indeed,  was  f cycling  the  strain  of  this  irregular  ni^ 
Fcr,  strong  as  she  was,  she  was  human. 

Her  anxiety  kept  the  irresistible  powers  of  Sleep  at  bay  fori 
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while;  and  then,  when  it  was  clear  that  old  Maisie  was  slumbering 
again,  with  evil  dreams  in  abeyance,  she  surrendered  at  discretion. 
All  the  world  became  dim,  and  when  the  clock  struck  four,  ten 
seconds  later,  she  did  not  hear  the  last  stroke. 

When  Gwen  awoke  six  hours  after,  she  had  the  haziest  recollec- 
tions of  the  night.  How  it  had  come  about  that  she  found  herself 
in  another  room,  warmly  covered  up,  and  pillowed  on  luxury 
itself,  with  a  smell  of  lavender  in  it  that  alone  was  bliss,  she 
could  infer  from  Ruth  Thrale's  report.  This  went  to  show  that 
when  Ruth  and  Granny  Marrable  came  into  the  room  at  about 
six,  they  found  her  ladyship  undisguisedly  asleep  beside  old  Maisie; 
and  when  she  half  woke,  persuaded  her  away  to  more  comfortable 
quarters.  She  had  no  distinct  memory  of  details,  but  found  them 
easy  of  belief,  told  by  eyewitnesses. 

How  was  the  dear  old  soul  herself  ?  Had  she  slept  sound,  or  been 
roused  again  by  nightmares?  Well — she  had  certainly  done  better 
than  on  the  previous  afternoon  and  evening,  after  the  receipt  of  that 
letter.  Thus  Granny  Marrable,  in  conference  with  her  ladyship  at 
the  isolated  breakfast  of  the  latter.  Ruth,  to  whom  the  contents 
of  the  letter  were  still  unknown,  was  keeping  guard  by  her  mother. 

"  We  put  it  all  down  to  your  ladyship,"  said  the  Granny,  with 
grave  truthfulness — not  a  trace  of  flattery.  "  She  can  never  tire  of 
telling  the  good  it  does  her  to  see  you."  This  was  the  nearest  she 
could  go,  without  personality,  to  a  hint  at  the  effect  the  sheer 
beauty  of  her  hearer  had  on  the  common  object  of  their  anxiety. 

Gwen  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  meant.  She  was  used  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  **  She  likes  my  hair,"  said  she,  to  lubricate  the  talk; 
and  gave  the  mass  of  unparalleled  gold  an  illustrative  shake. 
Then,  to  steer  the  ship  into  less  perilous,  more  impersonal 
waters: — ''I  must  have  another  of  those  delightful  little  hot  rolls, 
if  I  die  for  it.  Mr.  Torrens's  mother — him  I  brought  here,  you 
know;  he's  got  a  mother — says  new  bread  at  breakfast  is  sudden 
death.    /  don't  care  I  " 

The  Granny  was  fain  to  soften  any  implied  doubt  of  a  County 
Magnate's  infallibility,  even  when  uttered  by  one  still  greater. 
"  A  many,"  said  she,  "  do  not  find  them  unwholesome."  This 
left  the  question  pleasantly  open.  But  she  was  at  a  loss  to  express 
something  she  wanted  to  say.  It  is  difHeult  to  tell  your  guest, 
however  surpassingly  beautiful,  that  she  has  been  mistaken  for  an 
Angel,  even  when  the  mistake  has  been  made  by  failing  powers 
or  delirium,  or  both  together.  Yet  that  was  what  Granny  Marra- 
Ue's  perfect  truthfulness  and  literal  thought  weT«  bAxys^Xk%  ^os^ 
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over.  Old  Maisie  had  said  to  her,  in  speech  as  possioiutes 
weakness  allowed : — "  Phajbe,  dearest  Phoebe,  my  lady  is  ^ 
Angel,  come  from  Heaven  to  drive  the  fiend  out  of  the  kr' 
my  poor  son."  And  Phoebe,  to  whom  everything  like 
was  hateful,  wanted  sorely  to  repeat  to  her  ladyship  the 
tion  which  ended  in  this  climax.  Otherwise,  how  could  tk; 
lady  come  to  know  what  was  passing  in  Maisie's  mind! 

She  approached  the  subject  with   caution.     "  My  de»  a 
mind  "  said  she,  "  has  been  greatly  tried.     So  we  must  thii 
less  of  exciting  fancies.    But  I  would  not  say  her  nay  in 
she  would  have  me  think." 

Owen's  attention  was  caught    "What  sort  of  things Psa-: 
"  Yes — some  more  coifee,  please,  and  a  great  deal  of  sugar!" 

"  Strange,  odd  things.     Stories,  about  Van  Diemen's  Lani' 

Owen  had  a  chie,  from  her  tone.  "Has  she  been  tellinf' 
about  tlie  witch-doctor,  and  the  devil,  and  the  scorpion,  ini' 
littk  boast?" 

"  They  were  in  her  story.  It  made  my  ficsh  creep  to  bearscr 
Inndish  a  tale.     And  she  told  your  ladyship  ?  " 

"Oil  dear  yos!  She  has  told  me  all  about  it!  And  not" 
me,  but  Mr.  Torrcns.  Tbe  old  darlinp!  Did  she  tell  youtt^ 
little  polecat  boast  tlio  doctor  ate,  who  was  called  a  dix'ii'S 
bow  ho  possessed  the  doctor — no  getting  rid  of  him?" 

"  She  told  mo  somotbing  like  that." 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  her?" 

"T  said  that  Our  Lord  oast  out  devils  that  possessed  thei^' 
and  bad  TFo  oast  thorn  again  out  of  the  swine,  thev  miphtli: 
possessed  Christians.  For  I  thought,  to  please  Maisie  I  s^ 
he  forgiven  such  spoooh." 

"Why  not?  That  was  all  right."  Gwon  could  not  undcrs^ 
why  Scripture  should  be  inadmissible,  or  prohibited. 

Granny  Marrablo  soomod  to  think  it  might   be  the  latter, 
would  not  be  thought,"  she  said,  "  to  compare  what  we  arc  tti 
in  the  Bible  with  .  .  .  with   things.     Our    Lord    was  in  Ci&) 
and  we  are  taught  what  came  to  pass.    This  was  in  The  Cok 
where  any  one  of  us  might  bo,  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

Gwon  appreciated  the  distinction.  It  would  clcarlv  be 
verent  to  mention  a  nowadays-cK^il,  close  at  hand,  in  tlie  ; 
breath  as  the  rornotor  (Jadaronos.  Sho  said  iiotbini^  about  Gj 
being  there  still,  with  perhaps  the  identical  breed  of  swine. 
even  madmen.  The  Granny's  innor  vision  of  Scripture  hi 
was  unsullied  by  realisms — a  tr\w  history,  of  course,  but  ole 
vulgar  actualities.    Still,  something  was  on  her  mind'  that  sh 
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bound  to  speak  about  to  ber  ladyship,  and  she  was  forced  to  use 
the  Gospel  account  of  an  incident  "  we  were  taught "  to  believe 
no  longer  possible,  as  a  means  of  communicating  to  Gwen  what 
she  herself  held  to  be  no  more  than  a  feverish  dream  of  her  sister's 
weakness.  Gwen  detected  in  her  tone  its  protest  against  the  con- 
fusion of  vulgar  occurrences,  in  all  their  coarse  authenticity,  with 
the  events  of  Holy  Writ,  and  forthwith  launched  out  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  underlying  cause  of  it.  ^*  Did  the  old  darling,"  said 
she,  ''  tell  you  how  Rookaroo,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  passed 
his  devil  on  to  her  husband  and  son  ? " 

"  I  think,  my  lady,  she  has  that  idea." 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  very  reasonable  idea,"  said  Gwen.  "  Once 
you  have  a  devil  at  all,  why  not?  And  it  was  to  be  like  the  mad- 
man in  the  tombs  in  the  land  of  the  GadarenesI  Poor  old  darling 
Mrs.  Picture  I" 

Old  Phoebe  felt  very  uncomfortable,  for  Gwen  was  not  taking 
the  devil  seriously.  Although  scarcely  prepared  to  have  Scrip- 
ture used  to  substantiate  a  vulgar  Colonial  sample,  the  old  lady 
was  even  less  ready  to  have  such  a  one  doubted,  if  the  doubt  was 
to  recoil  on  his  prototype.  "  Maisie  is  of  the  mind  to  fancy  this 
evil  spirit  might  even  now  be  driven  from  her  son's  heart,  and 
bring  him  to  repentance.  But  I  told  her  a  many  things  might  be, 
in  the  days  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  were  for- 
bidden now.  It  was  just  his  own  wickedness,  I  told  her,  and  no 
devil  to  be  cast  out.  But  she  was  so  bent  on  the  idea^  that  I 
could  not  find  it  in  mo  to  say  this  man  might  not  repent  and  turn 
to  Godliness  yet,  by  your  ladyship's  influence,  or  Parson  Dun- 
age's."  This  introduction  of  the  incumbent  of  Chorlton  was  an 
afterthought.  The  fact  is,  Granny  Marrable  was  endeavouring  to 
suggest  a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  her  sister's  undisguised 
mysticism;  fever-bred,  no  doubt,  but  scarcely  to  be  condemned  as 
delusion  outright  without  impugning  devils,  who  are  standard 
institutions.  Good  influences,  brought  to  bear  on  perverted  human 
hearts,  are  quite  correct  and  modern. 

Granny  Marrable's  words  left  Gwen  unsuspicious  that  powers 
of  exorcism  had  been  imputed  to  her.  The  ascription  of  them 
might  be — certainly  was — nothing  but  an  outcome  of  the  overstrain 
and  tension  of  the  last  few  days,  but  the  repetition  of  it  in  cold 
blood  to  its  subject  might  have  been  taken  to  mean  that  it  was  a 
symptom  of  insanity.  Gwen  did  not  press  her  to  tell  more,  as  Dr. 
Nash  made  his  appearance.  The  frequency  of  his  visits  was  a 
source  of  uneasiness  to  her.  She  would  have  liked  to  hear  him  say 
there  was  now  no  need  for  him  to  come  again  till  he  ^«&  ^rsqX  V:i^% 
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''Any  fresh  developments f "  said  he,  as  Granny  IbnUti 
the  room  to  herald  his  arrival.  He  heard  Gwen^s  accomfi 
own  experience  in  the  night,  and  seemed  disquieted.  ^I 
said  he  abruptly,  ''that  people  would  keep  their  letters  to 
selves.  I  am  not  to  be  told  what  was  in  the  letter,  I 
stand?  "  For  Owen  had  skipped  the  contents  of  it,  ma^ 
that  Mrs.  Picture  had  asked  to  hear  her  letter  reid 
ap:nin. 

Then  Widow  Thrale  came  in,  saying*  her  mother  was  rak 
s(?e  the  doctor.  Mother  was  with  her  mother,  she  said.  Thti 
departed  into  the  bedroom. 

"How  long  has  your  mother  been  awake f  asked  Gves 
no  drawback  about  the  designation. 

"  Quite  half  an  hour.     I  told  her  your  ladyship  was  hP9 
little  breakfast     She  always  asks  for  you." 

"  I  heard  that  she  was  talking,  through  the  door.  ^ 
she  been  talking  about?" 

liu til's  memory  went  back  conscientiously,  for  a  starti 
"  About   her  annuity,"  she  said,  "  first.     Then  about  the  j 
c*liiMron--little  Dave  and  Dolly.    That's  mother's  little  I>i». 
it's  all  so  strange  to  tliiuk  of.     And  then  she  talked  aho-"^ 
aocidrnt." 

"What  about  her  annuity?  Fm  curious  about  that.  I  »^* 
who  solids  it  t(»  her  ?  " 

"  Sluj  says  it  comos  from  the  Office,  because  they  kit*' 
address.  She  says  Susan  Burr  took  them  the  new  *iiP 
when  they  left  Skillick's.  She  says  she  writes  her  naiM«- 
back.  .  .  ." 

"  It's  a  cheque,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Your  ladyship  would  know.  Susan  Burr  takes  it  totbf^ 
and  brings  back  the  money."  Buth  hesitated  over  sayit: 
"I  would  bo  happier  my  mother  should  not  fret  so  al?oui' 
self  .  .  .  she  was  for  making  her  will,  and  I  told  her  thew*^ 
be  time  for  that." 

"  Oh  yes — plenty !  "  Owen  thought  to  herself  that  old  Mk^ 
ture's  testamentary  arraiigonionts  were  of  loss  importance 
tranquillity,  as  matters  stood  at  present.  "  What  did  she  s 
Dave  and  Dolly?" 

"  She  was  put  about  to  think  how  they  would  be  told, 
died." 

"How  would  they  Ikj  told?  ...  I  can't  think."  Gwcn 
herself  the  question,  and  parried  it. 

Buth  Thrale  escaped   in  a  commonplace.      The   dear  c 
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would  have  to  be  told,  but  they  would  not  grieve  for  long.  Chil- 
dren didn't. 

Gwen  hoped  she  was  right — always  a  good  thing  to  do.  But 
what  had  her  mother  said  about  the  accident?  Oh— the  accident! 
Well — she  remembered  very  little  of  it.  She  did  not  know  why  she 
should  have  become  half  unconscious.  The  last  thing  she  could 
be  clear  about  was  that  Dave  was  shouting  for  joy,  and  Dolly 
frightened  and  crying.  Then  a  gentleman  carried  her  upstairs 
out  of  a  carriage. 

"  No ! "  said  Gwen.  "  Carried  her  downstairs  into  a  car- 
riage. ...  Oh  no! — I  know  what  she  meant  It  was  my  cousin 
Percy,  not  the  fireman." 

At  this  point  Dr.  Nash  returned  from  the  bedroom.  Gwen 
began  hoping  that  he  had  found  his  patient  really  better,  but  some- 
thing stopped  her  speech,  and  she  said : — **  Oh !  ^  Ruth  Thrale 
was  outside  the  room  by  then,  far  enough  to  miss  the  disappoint- 
ment in  her  voice. 

Dr.  Nash  glanced  round  to  make  sure  she  was  out  of  hearing, 
and  closed  the  door.  ^  I  don't  like  to  say  much,  either  way," 
said  he. 

Gwen  turned  pale.  ''You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me,"  she 
said. 

''I  see  you  know  what  I  mean,"  said  he,  reading  into  her 
thoughts.  ''Miracle  apart,  one  knows  what  to  expect.  I  don't 
believe  in  any  miracle,  though  certainly  she  has  everything  in 
her  favour  for  it,  in  one  sense." 

"Meaning?"  said  Gwen  interrogatively. 

"  Meaning  that  she  has  absolutely  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 
If  she  has  any  active  disorder,  all  I  can  say  is  it  has  baffled  me  to 
find  it  out." 

"But,  then,  why?  .  .  ." 

"Why  be  frightened?  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you.  .  .  .  We  gain 
nothing,  you  know,  by  not  looking  the  facts  in  the  face." 

"  I  know.  Go  on."  Gwen  sat  down,  and  waited.  Some  faces  lose 
under  stress  of  emotion.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  young  lady's 
that  every  fresh  tension  added  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  hers. 

"I  want  you,"  said  the  doctor,  speaking  in  a  dry,  businesslike 
way — ^"  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  when  you  brought  her  down  here 
from  London.    Think  of  her  then." 

"I  am  thinking  of  her.  I  can  remember  her  then,  perfectly." 
And  Gwen,  thinking  of  that  journey,  saw  her  old  companion 
plainly  enough.  A  very  old  delicate  woman,  in  need  of  considera- 
tion and  care.     No  bedridden  invalid! 
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"When  did  the  change  show  itself? '»  The  doctor  took  A 
image  in  her  mind  for  granted,  successfully. 

Then  Gwen  cast  about  to  find  an  answer.  ^*  I  thixik  it  miulhi 
been  .  .  .*'  said  she,  and  stopped. 

"When  did  you  see  it?" 

"  When  I  came  back,  first    After  I  told  her,  still  mora" 

"  After  that  ? " 

"I  thought  she  was  improving,  every  day.'* 

"I  thought  you  thought  so." 

"  And  you  mean  that  it  was  a  mistake.     Oh  dear !  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  slowly  and  sadly.  **  Yesterday,  < 
this  time,"  said  he,  "  she  could  sit  up  in  bed.  With  an  exertia 
you  know  I  To-day  she  can't  do  it  at  all."  Both  remained  site 
and  seemed  to  accept  a  conclusion  that  did  not  need  words.  Bs 
the  doctor  resumed,  speaking  very  quietly : — **  It  is  alwais  fib 
this.  Two  steps  back  and  one  forward — two  steps  back  and  « 
forward.  We  see  the  one  step  on  because  we  want  to.  Wed*^ 
want  to  see  what's  unwelcome.    So  we  don't  discount  the  ka»* 

Then  Gwcn,  with  that  quiet  resolution  which  he  had  knoira* 
be  part  of  her  character,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  been  so  explki 
said: — "What  will  she  die  of?" 

"  Old  age,  accelerated  by  mental  perturbation." 

"  Can  you  at  all  guess  when  ?  " 

"If  she  had  any  definite  malady,  I  could  guess  better.  Sr 
may  linger  on  for  weeks.  Tt  won't  go  to  months,  in  any  case  fr 
she  may  pop  oif  before  that  clock  strikes." 

"  Shall  we  tell  them  ?  " 

"I  say  no.  No,  They  will  probably  have  her  the  longer i« 
not  knowing.  And,  mind  you,  she  is  keeping  her  faculties.  Sk^^ 
wonderfully  bright,  and  is  suffering  absolutely  nothing." 

"You  are  sure  of  that?" 

"  Absolutely  sure.  Go  in  and  talk  to  her  now.  You'll  find  ^ 
quite  herself,  but  for  a  little  fanci fulness  at  times.  It  really  is* 
more  than  that.  .  .  .     By-the-byl  .  .  ." 

"What?" 

"Do  you  know  what  was  in  the  letter  that  upset  her  so!  ft 
old  Granny  did  not  say  what  was  in  it,  and  charged  me  to* 
nothing  to  her  daughter."  The  doctor  had  all  but  said:— *^' 
their  daughter  I " 

"I  know  what  was  in  the  letter."  Owen  paused  a  moment t* 
consider  how  much  she  should  toll,  and  then  took  the  doctor!^ 
her  confidence;  not  exhaustively,  but  sufficiently.  **  You  are  9f 
ix>sed  to  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  she.     "  But  I  don't  ttt 
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it  much  matters,  so  long  as  Ruth — ^Widow  Thrale — does  not  know. 
That  is  her  mother's  wi^.  I  don't  suppose  she  really  minds, 
about  you." 

**  All  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  to  Qod  this  infernal  scoundrel's  devil 
would  fly  away  with  him.  Qood-moming.  I  shall  be  round 
again  about  six  o'clock." 
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HOW  SPARROWS  GORMANDISE.  DAVE's  CISTERN.  DOLLY  AND  JONES'S 
BULL.  THE  LETTER  HAD  DONE  IT.  HOW  TOM  KETTERING  DROVE 
WIDOW  THRALE  TO  DENBY's  FARM,  AND  MAISIE  WOKE  UP.  HOW 
DAVE  ATE  TOO  MANY  MULBERRIES.  OLD  JASPER.  OLD  G088ET  AND 
CULLODEN.  HIS  TOES.  HOW  MAISIE  ASKED  TO  SEE  THE  OLD  MODEL 
AGAIN,  AND  HAD  IT  OUT  BESIDE  THE  BED.  DID  IT  GO  ROUND,  OR  WAS 
DAVE  MISTAKEN f  THE  GLASS  WATER,  AND  HOW  MAISIE  HAD  BROKEN 
A  PIECE  OFF,  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO.  HOW  A  RATCHET-SPRING  STRUCK 
WORK.  WAS  IT  TOBY  OR  TOFTf  BARNABY.  BRAINTREB.  ST.  PAUL's. 
BARNABY's  CO-RESPONDENCE.  OLD  CHIPSTONE.  HOW  PHOEBK 
NEARLY  LOST  HER  EYE.  OLD  MARTHA  PRICHARD.  A  REVERIE  OF 
GWEN's,    ending    in    LAZARUS.      MAISIE's    PURSE 

Has  it  ever  been  your  lot — ^you  who  read  this — to  be  told  that 
Life  is  ebbing,  slowly,  slowly,  every  clock-tick  telling  on  the  hours 
that  are  left  before  the  end — the  end  of  all  that  has  made  your 
fellow  in  the  flesh  more  than  an  image  and  a  name?  In  so  many 
hours,  so  many  minutes,  that  image  as  it  was  will  be  Viinishing, 
that  name  will  be  a  memory.  All  that  made  either  of  them  ours 
to  love  or  hate,  to  be  thought  of  as  friend  or  foe,  will  have  ceased 
for  all  time — for  all  the  time  we  anticipate;  more,  or  less  as  may 
be,  than  Oblivion's  period,  named  in  her  pact  with  Destiny.  In 
so  many  hours,  so  many  minutes,  that  unseen  mystery,  the  thing 
we  call  our  friend's,  our  foe's,  own  self  will  make  no  sign  to  show 
that  this  is  he.  And  we  shall  determine  that  he  is  no  more,  or 
agree  that  he  has  departed,  much  as  we  have  been  taught  to  think, 
but  little  as  we  have  learned  to  know. 

If  you  yourself  have  outlived  other  lives,  and  yet  borne  the 
foreknowledge  of  Death  unmoved,  you  will  not  understand  why 
Owen's  heart  within  her,  when  she  heard  Dr.  Nash's  words  and 
took  their  meaning,  should  be  likened  to  a  great  stifled  sob,  nor 
why  she  had  to  summon  all  her  powers  afield  to  bear  arms  against 
her  tears.     They  came  at  her  call,  and  ioMgVil  «o  ''w^  ^^  ^^o^ 


one  could  not  trust  hers 
shall  have  you  walking  a 
then  ?  " 

She  lookcnl  across  at  thi 
had  supposi'd  unoppri'sst^d, 
invitation  of  a  sniik'  she  i 
incredulity   of  Death,   (ml; 
lady,"  said  CJranny  Alarral 
for  that,  if  she  will  still  oi 
upon  the  litth^  fiKxl  sh(}  tal 
What  was  old   Maisio  sa> 
sparrow's  food — that  was  Xh 
little   bird,  and  she  had  s(h 
"  My  darling  Dave  and  Dolly 
leads  at  the  hack,  out  of  my  K 
Gwen  perceivwl  the  soiiroc  oi 
"lie's  to  come  here,"  said 
they  can  fctsl  the  cooks  and 
"  When  I'm  up,"  said  old  2 
"  When  you're  up.'' 
"  And  Dave  may  po  and  s< 
"  And  Dave  may  fxo  and  s« 
"  But  not  Dolly,  because  .- 
"Not  Dolly,  then.     Dolly 
closed  her  eyes  upon  this.  nn< 
ture  at  that  nnr-.i^* 
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"It  is  the  letter  that  has  done  it.  Oh,  how  unfortunate!"  So 
Owen  spoke,  to  the  Granny,  in  the  kitchen:  for  Ruth,  though  at- 
tending to  the  Sunday  dinner,  was  for  the  moment  absent  So 
the  letter  could  be  referred  to. 

"I  fear  what  your  ladyship  says  is  true." 

"  But  at  least  we  know  what  it  is  that  has  done  it.  That  is 
something."  Granny  Marrable  seemed  slow  to  understand.  "  I 
mean,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  letter,  she  certainly  need  not  have 
been  any  worse  than  she  was. last  Sunday.  She  was  getting  on  so 
well,  Ruth  said,  on  JPriday,  after  the  champagne.    Oh  dear  I". 

"  It  will  be  as  God  wills,  my  lady.  If  my  dear  sister  is  again  to 
be  taken  from  me  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  Granny,  do  not  let  us  talk  like  that  I "  But  Gwen  could 
put  little  heart  into  her  protest  The  doctor  had  taken  all  the 
wind  out  of  her  sails. 

Old  Phcebe  let  the  interruption  pass.  "If  Maisie  dies  .  .  ." 
said  she,  and  stopped. 

"  If  Maisie  dies  ...  ?  "  said  Gwen,  and  waited. 

The  answer  came,  but  not  at  once.     "  It  is  the  second  time." 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand.  Granny,"  said  Gwen  gently. 
Which  was  meant,  that  this  made  it  easier  to  bear,  or  harder! 

"  I  am  slow  to  speak  what  I  think,  my  lady.  I  would  like  to 
find  words  to  say  it.  .  .  .  I  lost  Maisie  forty-five — ^yesl — forty- 
six  years  ago,  and  the  grief  of  her  loss  is  with  me  still.  Had 
she  died  here,  near  at  hand,  so  I  mig^t  have  known  where  they 
laid  her,  I  would  have  kept  fresh  flowers  on  her  grave  till  now. 
But  she  was  dead,  far  away  across  the  sea.  I  am  too  old  now  for 
what  has  come  of  it.  But  I  can  see  what-like  it  all  is.  Maisie  is 
with  me  again,  from  the  tomb— for  a  little  while,  and  then  to  go. 
She  will  go  first,  and  I  ^all  soon  follow;  it  cannot  be  long.  No 
— it  cannot  be  long!  The  light  will  come.  And  God  be  praised 
for  His  goodness!  We  shall  lie  in  one  grave,  Maisie  and  I.  We 
shall  not  be  parted  in  Death."  These  last  words  Gwen  accepted 
as  conventional.  She  listened,  somewhat  as  in  a  dream,  to  Granny 
Marrable's  voice,  going  quietly  on,  with  no  very  audible  under- 
tone of  pain  in  it : — "  It  is  not  of  myself  I  am  thinking,  but 
my  child.  She  has  found  her  mother,  and  loved  her,  before  she 
knew  it  was  herself,  risen  from  the  grave.  ...  Oh  no — no — no, 
my  lady,  I  know  it  all  well.  My  head  is  right.  Maisie  has  been 
at  hand  these  long  years  past,  all  unknown  to  me — oh,  how  cruelly 
unknown ! "  Here  her  words  broke  a  little,  with  audible  pain. 
^  Her  coming  to  us  has  been  a  resurrection  from  the  tomb.  It  is 
littk  to  me  now,  I  am  so  near  the  end.    But  my  heaxt  ^^^y^  ^^^ 


mjn  with  ngnlu  lireath,  bari 
Now  and  again  it  might  have 
It  was  not  ao.  If  the  power 
ve»y  alowly. 

Tom  Kettering  returned  at 
and  took  no  notice  of  his  own 
in  its  stall,  in  token  of  its  abd 
and  wait,  and  he  proceeded  to 
him  in  this  employment,  by  co 
■topping  on,  and  that  he  was 
BO.    He  looked  so  depressed  at 
compensation.    She  knew  that  1 
about  her  own  daughter;  and,  e< 
diate  presence  was  not  ncccssar 
HcqL     So  she  persuaded,  or  ha) 
over  to  Denbj's  Farm  by  Tom 
or  three  hours,  and  be  brought  b 
be  convenient.     Her  son-in-law 
might  return  to  the  Towers.    I 
see  Haisie  junior,  and  get  a  for 
Buth  was  not  hard  to  prevail 
away  by  Tom  over  slushy  roadi 
nnaeBSonahte  Christmas  Eve.  af 
tione  to  EIiBn^nf'  -—*  ' 
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When  she  said,  a  moment  after: — '^I  think  I  must  have  been 
asleep.  I'm  awake  now," — she  uttered  the  words  much  as  Gwen 
had  always  heard  her  speak.  Yet  another  moment,  and  she  said : — 
"  I  was  dreaming,  Phoebe  dear,  dreaming  of  our  mill.  And  I  was 
asking  for  you  in  my  dream.  Because  Dave  was  up  in  our  mul- 
berry-tree, and  wouldn't  come  down."  She  showed  how  perfectly 
clear •  her  head  was,  by  saying  to  Gwen: — "My  dear,  if  I  could 
have  kept  asleep,  I  would  have  seen  Phoebe  young  again.  You 
would  never  think  how  young  she  was  then." 

Gwen  felt  that  she  was  nowise  bound  to  dwell  on  the  futility 
of  dreams,  and  said,  as  she  caressed  the  old  hand's  weak  hold  on 
her  own : — ^"  Was  Dave  eating  too  many  mulberries  in  that  tree  ?  " 

Old  Maisie  smiled  happily  at  the  thought  of  Dave.  "  His  hands 
were  quite  purple  with  the  juice,"  she  said.  "  But  he  wouldn't  come 
down,  and  went  on  eating  the  mulberries.  It  was  the  tree  by  it- 
self behind  the  house,  near  the  big  hole  where  the  simflowers  grew." 

Granny  Marrable's  memory  spanned  the  chasm — seventy  years 
or  sol  "The  biggest  mulberry,"  she  said,  "was  Old  Jasper,  in 
the  front  garden,  near  the  wall.  ...  It  was  always  called  Old 
Jasper."  This  replied  to  a  look  of  Gwen's.  Why  should  a  mul- 
berry-tree be  called  Old  Jasper?  Well — why  should  anything  be 
called  anything? 

"  I  can  smell  the  honeysuckle,"  said  old  Mrs.  Picture.  And  her 
f ace  kK>ked  quite  serene  and  happy.  "  But  the  pigeons  used  to  get 
all  the  mulberries  on  that  tree,  because  they  were  close  by." 

"  It  stood  by  itself,"  said  Granny  Marrable.  "  And  all  the  fruit- 
trees  were  in  the  orchard.  So  old  Gosset  with  the  wooden  leg  was 
always  on  that  side  with  his  clapper,  never  out  in  front" 

"Old  Gosset — who  lost  his  leg  at  the  battle  of  Culloden!  I 
remember  him  so  well.  He  said  he  could  feel  his  toes  all  the  same 
as  if  they  was  ten.  He  said  it  broke  his  heart  to  see  the  many 
cherries  the  birds  got,  for  all  the  noise  he  made.  He  said  they 
got  bold,  when  they  found  he  had  a  wooden  leg.  .  .  ."  She  paused, 
hesitating,  and  then  asked  for  Ruth. 

Gwen  told  her  how  Ruth  had  gone  to  her  own  daughter,  who 
was  married,  and  how  a  second  grandchild  was  overdue.  In  tell- 
ing this,  she  feared  she  might  not  be  understood.  So  she  was 
pleased  to  hear  old  Mrs.  Picture  say  quite  clearly: — "Oh,  but  I 
know.  A  long  while  ago — my  child — my  Ruth — when  she  was 
Widow  Thrale  .  .  .  told  me  all  that.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  yes!"  Gwen  struck  in.  "/  know.  When  you  were  here 
at  the  cottage,  before  .  .  ."  she  hesitated. 

"  Yes,  before,"  said  old  Mrs.  Picture.    "  Whew  %Vve  ^«asR^  xm^ 


jumped  at  the  opportunity  to 
her  sister's  throat    She  had  : 
if  only  for  a  while.    Ik'ar  in  i 
ahoiit  the  doctor's  real  opinion 

The  attempt  at  refection  ha 
triumph  worth  mentioning:  Ix'i 
champaf^ic  in  milk.     Almost  Ix 
she  had  fallen  hack  on  her  pi 
what  seenuMl  an  increased  colov 
for  it.    She  remained  so  until  ai 

The  doctor  admitted  that  she 
when  she  awoke  would  probably 
But.  .  .  .  8p<'aking  with  (iwen 
on  this  monosyllable. 

"  What  does  that  *  but '  mean,  < 

"  Means  that  you  mustn't  expe< 
that  the  mildest  stimulant  mean: 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  tlui 
word  for  it." 

"  Well — ^>'ou  may.    And  you  mi 
the  vital  i)Owers  are  near  their 
without  diseas4\  .  .  ." 

"  I  know.    She  has  notliin^?  th< 

"  You  can  intensify  vitality  f 
will  come,  and  must  hasten  tlif 
standiuL'  ti"».'  ^  ^  •  ■ 
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"  But,  again,  doctor  I  " 

"  But  again !  Let  it  stop  at  that.  I  shall  do  no  better  by  say- 
ing more.  If  I  foresaw  .  .  .  anything — within  the  next  twelve 
hours,  I  would  stay  on  to  see  your  ladyship  through.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  go  by.    Quite  impossible  to  predict!" 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  to  see  me  through  *  ?  Why  not  her  sister 
and  daughter?" 

^  Because  they  are  her  sister  and  daughter.  It's  all  in  their  day's 
work.  Good-night,  Lady  Gwendolen."  Gwen  watched  the  doc- 
tor's gig  down  the  road  into  the  darkness,  and  saw  that  a  man 
riding  stopped  him,  as  though  to  give  a  message.  After  which 
she  thought  he  whipped  up  his  pony,  which  also  felt  the  influence 
of  the  rider's  cob  alongside,  and  threw  off  its  usual  apathy. 

Old  Maisie  must  have  waked  up  just  as  the  doctor  departed, 
for  there  were  voices  in  the  bedroom,  and  Granny  Marrable  was 
coming  out  The  old  lady  had  an  end  in  view.  She  was  bent  on 
getting  down  the  mill-model  from  over  the  fireplace.  **  My  dear 
sister  has  a  great  fancy  to  see  it  once  more,"  she  said.  ^And 
I  would  be  loth  to  say  nay  to  her."  Gwen  said: — ^"Anything  to 
keep  her  mind  off  that  brute  of  a  son ! "  And  then  between  them 
they  got  the  model  down,  and  unwrapped  the  cloth  from  it.  Eliza- 
beth-next-door, coming  in  at  this  moment,  left  Gwen  free  to  go 
back  to  old  Maisie  in  the  bedroom,  who  seemed  roused  to  expecta- 
tion. The  doctor  wite  clearly  wrong,  and  all  was  going  to  be  well. 
Mrs.  Picture  was  llot  quite  herself  again,  perhaps;  but  was 
mending. 

''My  desr,  I  am  giving  a  world  of  trouble,"  she  said.  ''But 
Phooebe  is  so  kindi  toi  take  every  little  word  I  say." 

"  She  likes  doing  it,  Mrs.  Picture  dear.  We've  got  down  the 
mill  to  show  you,  and  she  will  get  it  in  here  by  the  bed,  so  that  you 
shall  see  without  getting  up.  Elizabeth  from  next  door  is  there 
to  help  her."  So  the  mill-model,  that  had  so  much  to  answer  for, 
was  got  out  from  behind  its  glass,  and  placed  on  the  little  table 
beaide  the  bed. 

Old  Maisie's  voice  had  rallied  so  much  that  surely  her  power  of 
movement  should  have  done  so  too.  But  no! — she  could  not  raise 
herself  in  bed.  It  was  an  easy  task  to  place  her  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, but  the  sense  of  her  helplessness  was  painful  to  Gwen, 
who  raised  her  like  a  child  with  scarcely  an  effort,  while  Granny 
Marrable  multiplied  pillows  to  support  her.  The  slightest  attempt 
on  her  part  towards  movement  would  have  been  reassuring,  but 
nolle  f  WM»- 
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"  I  wonder  now,"  slie  said 

vaguely.    "Was  it  only  Dave?" 

"  Wliut  about  Dave,  dear? 

What  did  Dave  soy!"                             1 

"Wiifl  it  Dave  who  said  it 

.  went  round!    1  had  ihc  thought  it 

went  roiiiid.    Which  was  it!' 

"I   showed  it  to  Daire,"  said  Granny  Marrable,  "and  then  it 

went,  the  same  ae  new.     I  could  try  it  again,  only  then  I  must    | 

take  out  the  glass  water,  and 

put  in  real.    And  wind  it  up." 

Old  Mrs.  Picture  almost  laughed,  and  the  pleasure  in  her  vmee    1 

was  pood  to  hear.     "Why, 

now  I  h 

ave  it  all  back!"  she  said. 

"And   there  is  father. 

1 

lo  you  remember  how  ao^ry 

father  was  with  me  f 

ece  off  the  glass  water  t" 

Granny  Marrable  v.. 

something,  in  the  penetralia 

of  the  model.    "  Oh,  I 

s.    "  It's  in  behind  the  glsK 

water.  ...    I  was  loo 

?ce.  .  .  .     I'll  take  the  ^ass 

water    out."     She  di 

liseing  fraction   was  found. 

stowed  away  behind 

ict,  a  portion  of  which  ap- 

I>earc(3  to  have  stoppt 

lir. 

"Oi,.  Phffibe  darling 

ie,  "  we  can  have  it  mendjed." 

"  Of  lourse  we  can. 

Do  let  lis  make  it  go  rwund. 

I  wai 

il  to  innkc  it  cti 

rouii 

10,    U» 

..■       Hei 

•  liLart   was   rejoi 

cing   at 

what  poeninl  -■^0  like  n'vi 

val. 

Gn 

iiuij-  Jlarrablo  poii 

re.l 

into  wl, 

lat  stood  for  "  ill. 

c.  .l.v,>v 

p<,„l   : 

aU>ve  the  .lam."  a 

ikI   I 

foUTLll 

111,-   k.'> 

■  t"  wind  up  the  elock- 

work. 

"  I  remeinher,"  f 

ia;<i 

(lid     J1 

lla'  «ator  first,  a 

lid  then 

the  k. 

■v!"     Her  fiR-ewa: 

s  as 

ha|iii> 

■  as  Dav. 

(■■s  bad  bwn.  watt 

■hiu};  it. 

Bu 

I  iila«  fnr  the  m,-', 

■rtai 

f  all  tlii 

Uijs  human  !—niji 

ichiuery 

parti* 

nilarly.     Tlif  ke.v  t 

'au  1 

.-ai'k  : 

i*  fast  i 

IS  il   was  ivouiid 

up.  and 

thew 

ater  slept  on  almvu 

the 

dam. 

What 

a  disappoint  men  t 

!    "Oh 

dear,' 

'  said  Gwvn.  "  it's 

con 

c  wro 

np.     C..1 

i.ldn't  we  find  a 

man  in 

the  V 

illagf  who  coulil  s. 

■t   it 

richi 

:.  thoiifji 

1  it  is  Sunday  r 

■    X.^ 

CLTlni 

nly  not  at  riirht  ( 

M'lo, 

•k  in 

tl,,.  ,.v<.| 

iiiiip. 

"I  fear,  mv  laiiv."  said  (Iraiinv  MurraMi>.  "that  it  was  injured 
wh.^ii  Xh<-  Hlllu  hov  Tol.v  ainu'd  n  eliestnut  at  it.  An<i  had  I  known 
of  the  (Jaiiiaf.'.'  lionc.  I  shoul.l  liavr  allowr.l  him  no  sugar  in  hiri 
tea.  But  it  may  have  l-ei>n  Toft,  when  he  repaired  the  glass,  for 
indeed  bo  is  litllc  better  than  a  boathen."  8ho  examined  it  and 
tried  the  key  again.     It  was  hopeless. 

"Never  mind,  Plia'be  dearest!  I  would  have  loved  to  see  the 
millwhetd  turn  again,  as  it  did  in  the  old  davs.  Now  we  must 
wait  for  it  to  be  put  to  rifiht-.  I  shall  ^ee  it  one  day."  If  she 
felt  that  ,-he  was  sinking,  she  did  not  show  it.  She  went  on  speak- 
ing at  inlirvali^.  "  Let  me  lie  hrre  ami  l..ok  at  it.  .  .  .  Yes.  put 
the  candle   near.  .   .  .     That   was   llie   deep  hole,   below   the   wheel, 
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where  the  fish  leapt.  .  .  .  Father  would  not  allow  us  near  it,  for 
the  danger.  .  .  .  There  were  steps  up,  and  so  many  nettles.  .  .  . 
Then  above  we  got  to  the  big  pool  where  the  alders  were  .  .  .  where 
the  herons  came.  ..."     A  pause;  then: — "Phcebe  dearest  I  .  .  ." 

•^What,  darling?" 

"  I  was  not  mad.  .  .  .  You  were  not  here,  or  you  would  have 
known  me.  .  .  .    Would  you  not  ? " 

^  I  would  have  known  you,  Maisie  dearest — I  would  have  known 
you,  in  time.  Not  at  the  first.  But  when  I  came  to  think  of  it, 
would  I  have  dared  to  say  the  word  ? " 

Owen  remembered  this  answer  of  old  Phcebe's  later,  and  saw  its 
reasonableness.  She  only  saw  the  practical  side  at  the  moment. 
**  Why,  Granny,"  she  said — "  if  it  hadn't  been  the  mill,  it  would 
have  been  something  else." 

**  But  I  was  not  mad,"  Maisie  continued.  '^  Only  I  must  have 
frightened  my  Buth.  ...  I  went  up  there  once,  Phoebe.  Barnaby 
took  me  up  one  day.  .  .  ." 

"  Up  where,  Mrs.  Picture  dear  ? "  Owen  left  the  old  right  hand 
free  to  show  her  meaning,  but  it  fell  back  after  a  languid  effort. 
The  strength  was  near  zero,  though  no  one  would  have  guessed  it 
from  the  voice. 

^  Up  there — in  the  roof — where  the  trap  comes  out  .  *.  . 
Phoebe  would  not  come,  because  of  the  dust.  ...  It  was  so  hot 
too.  .  .  .  Barnaby  pulled  up  a  fiour-sack,  to  show  me,  and  would 
have  let  me  out  on  the  trap,  only  I  was  frightened,  it  was  so  high  I 
I  could  see  all  the  way  over  to  Braintree.  .  .  .  And  Barnaby  said 
on  a  clear  day  you  could  see  St.  Paul's.  ...  I  liked  Barnaby — I 
disliked  old  Muggeridge.  .  .  .  Do  you  know,  Phcpbe  dear,  I  used 
to  think  Bamaby's  wife  was  old  Muggeridge's  sister,  because  her 
name  had  been  Muggeridge?" 

Old  Phoebe  threw  light  on  the  affair.  Barnaby 's  wife  was  young 
Mrs.  Muggeridge,  who  had  exchanged  into  another  regiment — was 
not  really  Bamaby's  wife!  that  is  to  say,  not  his  legal  wife. 

^  But  there  now  I "  said  old  Phopbe,  when  she  had  ended  this, 
**if  that  was  not  the  very  first  of  it  all  with  me,  when. Dr.  Nash 
he  set  me  a-thinking,  by  telling  of  Muggeridge!  For  how  would  I 
ever  have  said  a  word  of  that  old  sinner  to  our  little  Dave  ? " 

Old  Maisie's  attention  was  still  on  the  mill-model.  ''  You  would 
not  come  up  into  the  corn-loft,  Phopbe,"  said  she,  "because  of  all 
the  white  dust.  It  was  on  everything,  up  there.  When  I  went 
up  with  Barnaby  the  mill  was  not  going,  because  the  stones  were 
out  for  old  Chipstone  to  dress  their  faces.  His  real  name  was 
not  Chipstone,  but  Chepstow.    He  could  do  two  ftloxve^  va  oxk!^  ^i  > 
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he  worked  80  quick.     So  both  wen-  got  out  wlicn  he  came,  sum) 

the  mill  wae  stopped.    Oh,  Pboebe.  do  you  remember  when  a  chip 

flew  its  your  eye,  you  were  so  badt" 

"Nftw,  to  think  of  that!"  ssid  Granny  Marrable.     "And  m 

clean    forgot  it  all  these  years!     Old  Chipstonc,  with  glasses  t" 

all  my  days,  the  doctor  said,  only  the  chip  just  came  n  little  tmt 

of  tni-?.     To  think  that  all  these  ye^ia  1  hfl¥e  forgotten  it,  »ai 

never  thanked  God  . 

"Tirt  the  si^t  of 

it  «U  back."  said  old  Maisia 

'■I  mind  it  BO  well. 

looked,  dear  Phxhe.  with  a 

bnndnp*.-  to  keep  out 

LS  wolfsbane  did  it  good,  beU 

up  in  water  quite  fi. 

"  Kf'  sure.     Only  ' 

3r.  Adiam's  remedial,  I  hj. 

.  .  .  Wasn't  it  Hartl 

larthat  .  .  .     There,  nowt- 

I've  l<:'t  go  her  nann 

on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to 

Olil  Maisie's  voice  »  it  as  she  said: — "  Old  Marthi   | 

Priehiird  ...  the  nnme  i  p.i  oy  now,  Phcebe  darling.  ...  I  took 
it  to  ...   lo  ki-ep  II  niemor.v  .  .  ." 

She  wiiK  speakinp  in  micIi  a  d.vinp  voi.-e  that  ('.wen  stnick  in  I" 
put  an  end  t<i  her  ex<Ttiiifr  it.  "  1  sec  what  you  mean,"  she  saiil. 
"Yon  mean  von  tix.k  the  luinio  to  hriiiR  back  old  times.  New 
!«  quiet  and  rest,  ilear!  You  arv  tiilking  more  than  is  good  for 
yon.     Ind«-d,vou  are!" 

Thereon  Granny  MnrriiUe,  though  ,=bc  bad  never  felt  clear  about 
the  reason  of  this  ehanirc  of  name,  aud  now  thonpbt  she  saw  cn- 
liKhtcnment  ahead,  followed  in  complianee  with  what  she  con- 
ceived to  bo  Lncly  (Iwfiidoleu's  wishes.  "Now  you  rest  qiMCl, 
Maisie  dearest,  as  her  hiilvsliii.  says.  What  would  Dr.  Nash  think 
of  such  a  talking  (  " 

Rulb  mipht  not  he  back  till  very  late,  and  as  she  had  not  n-- 
appeari'il  it  niijrhl  bo  taken  for  (rranted  she  bail  stayed  to  sup  wiih 
her  danplilf-r.  (Sweii  siipfrestcd  nitber  timidly — for  it  was  poinc 
outside  her  beat^tliat  the  prandebild  mifrbt  bnve  ehnsen  its  birth- 
day. The  Granny  said,  with  a  eiirions  eertainly.  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  that  for  a  day  or  two  .vel.  and  went  to  summon 
Elizabeth  from  next  door,  to  help  with  tbeir  own  supper.  She  her- 
self waa  rather  old  and  slow,  she  said,  in  matters  of  house -so  nice. 

Owen  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  for  a  while  to  her  own  reflections 
before  the  smouldering  red  log  on  the  kitchen  fire. 
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great  bulldog  from  the  lobby  without,  as  though  his  cour- 
»uld  not  tolerate  such  a  distinguished  guest  being  left  ilone, 
er  a  visit  in  her  hostess's  absence.  He  showed  his  eon- 
less  of  her  identity  by  licking  her  hand  at  once.  He  would 
melt  a  stranger  carefully  all  round  before  bestowing  auch 
lour.  Owen  addressed  a  few  words  to  him  of  appreciation, 
pressed  her  confidence  in  his  integrity.  He  seemed  pleased, 
scovered  a  suitable  attitude  at  her  feet,  after  consideration 
sral.    He  looked  up  from  his  forepaws,  on  which  his  chin 

with  an  expression  that  might  have  meant  anything  re> 
il,  from  civility  to  adoration.  The  cat,  with  her  usual 
isy,  came  outside  her  fender  to  profess  that  she  had  been 
en's  side  all  along,  whatever  the  issue.  Her  method  of  ez- 
ig  this  was  the  sort  that  trips  you  up— that  curls  round 
nkles  and  purrs.  The  cricket  was  too  preoccupied  to  enter 
be  aflfairs  of  fussy,  uncontinuous  mortals,  and  the  kettle 
x>l^and  detached,  but  ready  to  act  when  called  on.     The 

purpose  of  the  clock,  from  which  nothing  but  its  own  key 
turn  it,  was  to  strike  nine  next,  and  the  cloth  was  laid  for 
.  Supper  was  ready  for  incarnation,  somewhere,  and  smelt 
lething  that  would  have  appealed  to  Dave,  but  had  no  charm 
iren. 

she  was  sick  at  heart,  and  the  moment  that  a  pause  left  her 
>  admit  it,  heavy-eyed  from  an  outcrop  of  head-oppression 

I  lids.  It  might  have  come  away  in  tears,  but  her  tissues 
*d  an  outlet.  She  saw  no  balm  in  Gilead,  but  she  could  sit 
ttle  in  the  silence,  for  rest.  She  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
Id  sisters  through  the  doors,  and  knew  that  Mrs.  Picture 
l^in  awake,  and  talking.  That  was  well! — leave  them  to 
»ther,  for  all  the  time  that  might  still  be  theirs,  this  side 
ave. 

it  a  whirl  of  strange  unprecedented  excitements  had  been 

ince  .  .  .  since  when?     Thought  stopped  to  ask  the  ques- 

Could  she  name   the  beginning  of  it  all?     Tes,   plainly 

II  It  all  began,  for  her,  at  the  end  of  that  long  rainy  day 
y,  when  the  sunset  flamed  upon  the  Towers,  and  she  saw  a 
Mer  in  the  Park,  with  a  dog.  She  could  feel  again  the 
ipulous  paws  of  Achilles  on  her  bosom,  could  hear  his 
r's  indignant  voice  calling  him  off,  and  then  could  see  thoee 
ful  dark  eyes  fixed  on  what  their  owner  could  not  dream 
fl  for  ever,  but  which  those  eyes  might  never  see  again.  She 
watch  the  retiring  figure,  striding  away  through  the  bracken, 
cmder  that  she  should  have  stood  there  without  «l  \Jbk»>\^\.  ^V 
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the  future.    Why  could  she  not  have  seised  him  and  hdd 
her  arms,  and  baffled  all  the  cruelty  of  Fate?    For  waski 
even  then,  hers — ^hers — ^hers  beyond  a  doubt  9     Could  she 
now  that  her  heart  had  said  ''  I  love  you  "  even  as  he  looUl 
from  that  peccant  dog-collar,  the  source  of  all  the  misdurflf 

That  was  what  began  it.    It  was  that  which  led  her  to  stv^ 
her  cousin  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  to  a  certain  impatieDSi 
conventional  ''social  duties,"  making  her  welcome  as  a 
in  excitements  an  excursion  or  two  into  unexplored  rep«| 
which  Sapps  Court  was  to  be  the  introductory  sample.    Itw«i 
which  had  brought  into  her  life  this  sweet  old  woman  ^^ 
glorious  hair.    No  wonder  she  loved  her  I    She  never  thoagb<(4 
engrossing  affection  as  strange  or  to  be  wondered  at   1te| 
should  have  been  bestowed  on  the  twin  sister  of  an  old 
her  father's  little  kingdom  in  Rocestershire  was  where  the 
came  in. 

And  such  a  strange  story  as  the  one  she  bad  disinteiR^i 
brought  to  a  climax!     And  then,  when  all  might  have  ^| 
well — when  a  very  few  years  of  peace  might  have  done  so  wd\ 
heal  the  lifelong  wounds  of  the  two  souls  so  cruelly  wrencWi 
half  a  century  ago,   that  the  frail  earthly  tenement  of  tk 
should  be  too  dilapidated  to  give  its  tenant  shelter!    So  sail j 
extension  of  the  lease  of  life  would  have  made  such  a  dii 

But  if  it  was  hard  for  her  to  bear,  what  would  it  be  to  the ' 
vivor,  the  old  sister  who  had  borne  so  bravely  and  well  what 
to  (jwen  almost  harder  to  endure  than  a  loss;  a  resurrection' 
the  tomb,  or  its  equivalent?     She  had  often  shuddered  to 
what  the  family  of  Lazarus  must  have  felt;  and  found  noei«1 
the  reflection  that  they  were  in  the  Bible  and  it  was  quite*' 
ferent  thing.    They  did  not  know  they  were  in  the  Bible. 

She  helped  the  parallel  a  little  farther,  while  the  cricket 
unmoved.  Suppose  that  Lazarus  had  died  again  in  earnest  i^!* 
the  shock — and  suppose,  too,  please,  that  he  was  deeply  ^ 
which  may  not  have  been  the  case !  How  would  the  wife,  v^ 
sisters,  who  had  said  one  farewell  to  him,  have  borne  to  see  bi» 
a  second  time?  Of  course,  Gwen  was  alive  to  the  fact  that  it* 
be  bad  religious  form  to  suggest  that  this  contingency  vis 
covered  by  some  special  arrangement.  But  put  it  as  an  hypo^l 
like  the  lady  she  had  ascribed  Adrian's  ring  to! 

She  could  hear  Granny  Marrable's  voice  and  Elizabeth's  tf 
conference.  That  was  satisfactory.  It  made  ber  certain  th 
slightest  sound  from  old  Maisie,  so  much  nearer,  would  reic 
Her  door  stood  wide,  and  the  other  door  was  just  ajar. 
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But  she  did  not  hear  the  slightest  sound.  The  dog  did,  for  he 
flashed  into  sudden  vitality  and  attention,  and  was  out  of  the 
room  in  an  instant.  He  was  unahle  to  say  to  Granny  Marrahle: — 
**  I  heard  your  invalid  move  in  the  hedroom,  and  I  think  you  had 
better  go  and  see  if  she  wants  you,''  hut  he  must  have  gone  very 
near  it.  For  Gwen  heard  the  old  lady's  step  come  quicker  than 
her  wont  along  the  passage,  and  she  reached  the  kitchen-door  just 
in  time  to  see  her  pass  into  the  room  opposite.  '^Is  she  all 
right  ?  "  she  said. 

^  I  hope  she  is  still  asleep,  my  lady,"  said  old  Phoebe. 

But  she  was  not  asleep,  and  said  so.  Her  voice  was  clear,  and 
the  hand  Gwen  took — so  she  thought— closed  on  hers  with  a 
Crreater  strength  than  before.  If  only  she  had  stirred  in  bed,  it 
would  have  seemed  a  return  of  living  power.  But  this  slight 
vitality  in  the  hands  alone  seemed  to  count  for  so  little.  She 
wanted  something,  evidently,  and  both  her  nurses  tried  to  get  a 
clue  to  it.  It  was  not  food;  though,  to  please  them,  she  promised 
to  take  some.  Gwen's  thought  that  possibly  she  had  something 
for  her  ear  alone — ^which  she  had  hesitated  to  communicate  to  old 
Phcebe — was  confirmed  when  the  latter  left  the  room  to  get  the 
beef-tea,  and  so  forth,  which  was  always  within  reach  if  needed. 
For  old  Maisie  said  plainly: — "Now  I  can  tell  you — my  dear! " 

"  What  about,  dear  Mrs.  Picture  ? "  said  Gwen,  caressing  the 
hand  she  held,  and  smoothing  back  the  silver  locks  from  the  grave 
grey  eyes  so  earnestly  fixed  on  hers.    "  Tell  me  what." 

"  My  son,"  said  old  Maisie.  "  I  have  a  son,  have  I  not  ? " — 
this  in  a  frightened  way,  as  though  again  in  doubt  of  her 
own  sanity — ^''and  he  is  bad,  is  he  not,  and  has  written  me  a 
letter?" 

"That's  all  right    I've  got  the  letter,  to  show  to  my  father." 

**  Oh  ye&— do  show  it — to  the  old  gentleman  I  saw.  He  is  your 
father.  .  .  ." 

"You  would  like  to  say  something  about  your  son,  dear  Mrs. 
Picture — something  we  can  do  for  you.  Now  try  and  tell  me  just 
what  you  would  like." 

"I  want  you,  my  dear,  to  find  me  my  purse  out  of  the  other 
watdi-pocket.  I  asked  my  Ruth  to  put  it  there.  .  .  .  She  is 
Widow  Thrale  ...  is  she  not?"  Every  effort  at  thought  of  her 
surroundings  was  a  strain  to  her  mind,  plainly  enough. 

**  There  it  is  I "  said  Gwen.  "  Soon  found !  .  .  .  Now,  am  I  to 
flee  how  much  money  you've  got  in  it  ? " 

^YeSf  please  I"  It  was  an  old  knitted  silk  purse  with  a  slip- 
fing.    in  the  early  fifties  the  leather  punes  ^\\\i  ^uv^,  >icA\.\^^ 
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at  the  seam  and  let  half -sovereigns  through  before  you  find  it 
were  i-Hfe  in  the  pockets  of  old  people. 

"  Six  new  pounds,  and  one,  two,  three,  four  shillings  in  a. 
and  two  eixpcnces,  and  one  fourpcnce,  and  a  halfpettiiT'I     Shafl 
I  keep  it  for  you,  to  be  safe ! " 

"  No,  dear!     I  want — I  want  .  .  ," 

"  1   hope,"  thought  Owen  to  herself,  "  she's  not  going  to  liaiv 
iblc  son.    Yes,  dear,  what  is  it  you  want 


with  ii(" 

"  I  wont  three  of 
pay  eiiiht  weeks  of 

"And  the  rest — si 

"  Tel]  me — my  sol 
wanletl  moneyl" 

"Yts.  it  did.  B 
father," 

Old   Maisie's  voia 
earnestness.    "Oh  I 
his  muneyt     For  I 
I  mijiht  have  (fine  ic 
lowcl.  .lisj.. in  telly,  wu 
thnt  rehiteil  t"  llie  m 

"Very   well,   deilr! 
see  to  thrtt.     The  inoi 
Court,  to  pivo  to  him. 

"  Why  is  it  Aunt  M' 
Do  what  she  would,  si 
And,  indeed,  this  one 
iu  any  case. 


:o  to  Susan  Burr,  for  her  to 
veu-and-sixi)ence  a  week." 

.  .  .     Did  it  not  say  that  be 

I  see  about  that — I   and  my 

hing,  gaining  strength  from 
net  And,  after  all,  is  it  nnt 
my  own  when  I  come  back, 

,  but   for   him."      What    (•■]■ 
'  on  attempt  to  tell  the  portion  of  her  story 
seorriage  of  her  husband's  will. 
It  shall  all  be  done  as  you  wish  it.     Til 
ey  shall  be  sent  to  Aunt  M'riar,  at  Sapps 


ir.  at  Sapps  Court  ?  I  kn< 
eould  not  Ki-:ippte  witli  1 
vus  a  mystery  she  could 


'  Aunt  M'riar." 
ot  have  sol  ted 
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CHAPTER  XXVin 

I 

HOW  A  BOOMER  GOT  AWAY.  GRANNY  MARRABLB's  THEISM.  COLD  FEET. 
HOW  GRANNY  MARRABLE  LOST  HER  HEAD.  ADRIAN  ON  RESIGNATION. 
THE  SHOP  OPPOSITE.  HOW  MAISIE  HEARD  HER  SON's  LETTER,  AND 
WISHED  HIM  TO  KNOW  HE  WAS  POSSESSED.  LADY  ANCESTER'S 
REMONSTRANCE.  HOW  EMILY  AND  FANNY  WOULDED  THAT  THEIR 
LOVE.  HOW  MAISIE  WANTED  PETER,  AND  DOLLY  MIGHT  NOT  BE 
FRIGHTENED  OF  LAMBS.  HOW  SUSAN  BURR  WAS  TO  HAVE  THE 
FURNITURE.  LAST  MESSAGE  TO  DAVE  AND  DOLLY.  MAISIE'S  DEATH. 
HOW  GRANNY  MARRABLE  WENT  AWAY  TO  SEE  TO  A  NEWCOMER.  HOW 
GWEN  SLEPT,  AND  WAKED,  AND  HOW  THERE  WAS  SOMETHING  IN  THE 
EMPTY  ROOM  WHERE  MRS.  PICTURE  HAD  BEEN,  ON  THE  BED.  HOW 
THE  CONVICT  CALLED  TO  INTRODUCE  HIMSELF.  A  DOG  WHO  HAD 
KILLED  A  MAN,  WORTH  FORTY  POUNDS.  HOW  THE  CONVICT  SAW 
WHAT  WAS  ON  THE  BED.  THE  CUT  FINGER.  INSPECTOR  THOMPSON. 
HOW  RUTH   HAD  PASSED  A  TRAMP,  ON  THE  ROAD 

**  Has  she  not  talked  at  all  about  Australia,  Qranny  t  .  .  .  No, 
thanks!  I'm  sure  it's  a  beautiful  ham — but  I  shall  do  very  nicely 
with  this.  One  very  big  lump  of  sugar,  please,  and  plenty  of  milk, 
or  I  shall  lie  awake."  Thus  Owen,  and  the  influence  of  Strides 
Cottage  is  visible  in  her  speech. 

Old  Maisie  was  again  asleep,  and  they  had  left  her  and  gone 
into  the  front-room;  as  much  to  speak  together  without  disturbing 
her  as  to  get  their  own  suppers.  They  were  doing  this  last,  how- 
ever, in  a  grudging  sort  of  fashion;  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
are  no  mat<^  for  a  heartache.  Owen  found  it  a  solace  to  make 
her  own  toast  with  a  long  toasting-fork,  an  experience  which  her 
career  as  an  Earl's  daughter  had  denied  to  her. 

^Maisie  has  talked  many  times  of  Australia,  my  lady.  She 
talks  on,  so  I  could  not  repeat  much." 

"You  mean  she  jumps  from  one  thing  to  another?" 

^Yes,  so  I  cannot  always  follow  her.  But  she  has  told  me  a 
many  things  of  her  life  there.  How  at  first  she  would  never  see 
^  soul  at  the  farm  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  and  her  husband 
got  to  own  all  the  land  about." 

^Do  you  think  she  is  really  alive  to  her  husband's  villainy! 
/  sometimes  think  she  forgets  all  about  it." 

^Please  Gk>d  she  does  sol     'Tis  better  for  bet  slb^  %WsNt^    ^ 
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would  have  felt  happier  if  she  could  have  known  me, 
and  never  had  the  tale  of  his  wickedness." 

''But  that  was  impossible.  Granny.  She  must  have 
the  end." 

"  That  is  so,  I  know,  my  lady.     But  when  I  hear  be: 
all,  it  makes  my  heart  glad.    When  she  gpets  to  telling 
time,  on  the  farm,  her  mind  is  off  it,   and  I  thank  6 
should  be  so,  for  her  sake !    Friday  last  she  was  talking 
you  oould  not  have  known  her  for  the  same." 

"  About  the  farm  and  the  convicts  ?  Do  recollect  soi 
things  she  told  you !  " 

"  There  was  a  creature  they  hunt  with  dogs,  that  I« 
hind-logs  to  any  height." 

"  Oil  yes — the  Kangaroo." 

"  She  called  it  something  else — something:  like  '  I 
This  did  not  matter,  (iranny  Marrable  went  on  to  repe 
"  boomer,"  chased  by  the  dogs,  had  made  straight  for  hi 
huHbaiid,  whose  gun,  missing  fire,  had  killed  his  best  d( 
the  (]uarr>',  unterrificd  by  the  report,  sprang  at  a  bound 
head  and  got  away  seathless.  This,  and  other  incident 
convict's  after-life  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  told  without 
to  the  crime  of  the  forged  letter,  had  shown  how  coinple 
a  rate  in  Maisie'a  mind  were  the  memories  of  her  not 
life  with  her  husband  in  the  past,  and  that  of  the  recent  n 
of  bis  ini(iuity.  She  somehow  dissociated  the  two  images 
and  h<T  mind  could  dwell  easily  on  his  identity  as  it  hat!  i 
to  her  during  h(;r  thirty  years  of  widowhood,  w*ithout  lo 
new-found  c()nsciousn(*ss  of  Phoplw's. 

But  Granny  Marrabl(»  bad  taken  special  note  of  the  i 
her  8ist(*r  never  refern'd  to  the  son  who  had  come  with  \ 
Australia,  and  had  herself  bwn  scrupulously  careful  not 
She  did  not  really  know  whether  Maisie  was  alive  to  the  p 
of  his  reappearance  at  any  moment;  and,  indeeil,  could 
said  positively  whether  allusion  bad  or  had  not  been  ma< 
own  alarming  experience  of  him.     Her  own  shock  and  ( 
had  been  too  great  for  accurate  recollection.     Silence  a1 
was   to  her   thought   the   wis(»st   course,   and    she   had 
silent. 

She  seeme<l  to  Owen  a  wonderful  old  woman,  thi; 
Marrable.  Her  untiring  patience  and  strength,  at  her  ( 
her  simple  theism,  constantly  in  evidence;  her  resolute 
in  facing  a  second  time  the  harrowing  grief  of  a  tw 
death — for  tliat  she  saw  it  at  hand,  Owen  was  eonvin 
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surely  the  material  of  which  heroism  is  made,  when  heroism  is 
in  the  making.  To  Owen's  thought,  the  miraculous  news  that 
had  heen  broken  to  her  so  suddenly  might  easily  have  prostrated 
many  a  younger  person,  even  without  that  mysterious  unknown 
factor,  the  twinship,  the  force  of  which  could  only  be  estimated 
by  the  two  concerned.  As  the  old  lady  sat  there  at  the  supper- 
table,  breaking  her  resumptions  of  her  sister's  Australian  tales 
by  gaps  of  listening  to  catch  any  sound  from  the  bedroom,  she 
seemed  to  Owen  a  duplicate  of  the  old  Mrs.  Prichard  of  Sapps 
Court,  spared  by  time  or  with  some  reserve  of  constitutional 
energy,  grey  rather  than  white,  resolute  rather  than  resigned.  The 
different  inflexion  of  voice  helped  Gwen  against  that  perplexing 
sense  of  her  likeness  to  her  twin,  which  would  assert  itself  when- 
ever she  became  silent. 

It  was  to  fend  this  off,  in  such  a  pause,  that  she  said: — ^^Tou 
are  both  just  eighty  this  year,  Granny,  are  you  notf 

'^Eighty-one,  my  lady.  When  our  clock  strikes  midnight 
Maisie  will  have  been  eighty-one  years  in  the  world,  and  myself 
with  but  a  few  minutes  to  make  up  the  tale.  My  mother  told  me 
so  when  I  was  still  too  young  to  understand,  but  I  bore  her  words 
in  mind.  She  was  dead  a  year  when  my  brother  dressed  those 
little  dolly  figures  in  the  mill.  I  mind  that  he  put  it  off,  so  we 
should  not  be  in  black  for  our  mother.  He  died  himself,  none  so 
long  after  that." 

The  foolish  lines  of  keeping  up  hope  mechanically  to  the  last 
did  not  recommend  themselves  to  Gwen.  But  she  could  trust  her- 
self to  say,  seeing  the  strength  on  the  old  face  before  her : — ^  Oh, 
Granny,  do  not  let  us  despair  too  soon  I "  The  phrase  acknowl- 
edged Death,  and  did  not  choke  her  like  the  sham. 

**  My  lady,  have  you  felt  her  feet? " 

**Na— are  they  so  cold?" 

Instead  of  replying^  Granny  Marrable  rose  and  passed  into  the 
bedroom.  Gwen,  whose  own  speech  had  stopped  her  from  hearing 
old  Maisie's  half-utterance  on  waking,  followed,  and  stood  beside 
the  bed.  Granny  Marrable  said : — '^  She  is  not  awake  yet,  but  I 
heard  her."  As  she  said  this,  Gwen  slipped  her  warm  hand  be- 
tween the  sheets,  and  touched  the  motionless  extremities;  cold 
marble  now,  rather  than  flesh.  A  stone  bottle  of  hot  water,  just 
in  contact  with  the  feet,  had  heated  a  spot  on  each,  making  its 
cold  surrounding  colder  to  the  touch,  and  laying  stress  upon  its 
iciness.  '^Oh,  Granny,"  said  Gwen,  trying  in  vain  to  make  the 
living  warmth  of  her  own  hand  of  service,  ''  can  nothing  be  done  t 
Surely — ^her  feet  in  hot  water?" 


more  had  come  articulate  from  t 
after  she  was  quite  collected.  ^ 
This  was  not  the  conventional  p 
dently  in  possession  of  a  Lady  slu 
(funrdian  Angel,  if,  ind(»e<l,  the  I 
herself.  She  went  on  to  ask : — Wl 
she  come'i^ 

She  was  coming,  Kuth  was,  vi 
Owen  added : — "  She's  gone  to  sch: 
boy-'* 

Then  Granny  ^Nfarrahle  lost  her 
gone  to  my  gran<Manghter,''  said  $• 
another   great-grandehild    there   s( 


over." 


For  a  moment  (iwen  was  afraid 
tership  might  make  old  ^laisie's  h( 
She  b**gan  to  explain,  hut  explanj 
old  hand  she  held  was  with<lrawn 
common  cause  with  its  fellow  t 
"  My  darling,"  said  she,  **  did  I  iki 
away  to  the  great  ship  {  Fifty  yearn 
There  was  no  trace  of  any  tear  in 
see,  though  it  lo(»ke<l  no  longer  int( 
failing,  and  the  words  still  earn**,  e 
her  crib,  and  I  would  have  kiss««l  1 
not.     So  I  said  to  nivc.if-     *-   " 
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derly  with  her  own  old  lips — the  same,  thought  Owen,  that  had 
inherited  that  place  it  was  so  good  to  kiss,  on  that  baby  face  of 
half  a  century  ago,  now  a  grandmother's.  She  rose  noiselessly 
from  where  she  half  sat,  half  leaned,  beside  the  figure  on  the  bed, 
and  stole  a  little  way  apart;  not  so  far  as  to  be  unable  to  hear 
what  that  musical  voice  kept  on  saying,  though  she  could  not  catch 
the  replies. 

"  I  said  to  myself : — *  Phoebe  will  be  her  mother  when  I  am 
miles  away  across  the  sea,  and  she  will  be  as  good  a  mother  as 
1.  .  .  .'  Was  it  not  best,  dearest,  I  should  go  alone,  rather  than 
carry  my  child  away  and  leave  all  the  loneliness  for  you?  .  .  . 
Yea — but  my  heart  ached  for  my  little  one  on  the  great  ship.  .  .  . 
1  would  watch  the  stars — the  very  stars  you  saw  too,  Phoebe — 
and  they  were  like  friends  for  many  a  long  week,  till  they  sank 
down  in  the  sea  behind  us,  and  it  was  thirty  years  before  I  saw 
them  again.  .  .  .  Yes — then  I  knew  it  would  be  England  soon 
and  I  would  know  if  Phoebe  had  any  other  grave  than  the  cold 
sea.  .  .  .  Yes,  my  darling,  that  was  my  first  thought — to  go  to 
the  little  church  by  Darcnth  Mill,  and  look  in  the  south  comer. 
...  I  did,  and  there  was  mother^s  grave,  and  father's  name  cut 
on  the  stone,  but  none  other.  So  I  thought: — They  are  all  gone — 
all  gone!  .  .  .    Oh,  if  I  had  known  that  you  were  here  I  .  .  ." 

The  sound  of  lamentation  barely  grew  in  her  voice,  but  it  was 
there.  To  turn  her  mind  from  the  recollection  that  provoked  it. 
Granny  Marrable  thought  it  well  to  say  that  Nicholas  Cropredy, 
her  first  husband,  whom  the  forged  letter  had  drowned  at  sea, 
had  not  been  buried  at  Darenth  Mill,  but  at  Ingatestone,  with 
his  kindred  and  ancestors.  ''Did  they  find  his  body?"  said  old 
Maisie.  She  knew  that  he  was  dead  long  years  back,  but  had  not 
received  any  new  impression  of  the  cause  of  his  death. 

She  did  not  even  now  seem  to  find  its  proper  place  in  her  mind 
for  this  correction  of  its  mistaken  record.  It  could  not  deal  with 
all  the  facts,  but  held  fast  to  the  identities  of  her  sister  and  child. 
Probably  the  established  memory  of  the  false  news  of  her  brother- 
in-law's  death  continued  in  possession.  She  only  looked  puzzled; 
then  drifted  on  the  current  of  her  thought.  "  If  I  had  known  that 
yon  were  here  I  .  .  .  Oh,  Phccbe! — such  a  many  times  my  boy 
made  me  think  of  his  sister  he  would  never  see  now.  .  .  .  That 
was  before  the  coming  of  the  news.  .  .  .  Oh  yes,  I  always  had 
a  thought  till  then  the  time  might  come  before  they  would  be 
grown  up,  80  they  should  be  children  together.  .  .  .  That  was  my 
elder  boy  Isaac,  after  father — in  those  days  little  Ralph  was  in  his 
cradle.  •  •  .    But  the  time  never  came — only  the  tima  t^  ^voSt.  Sjk 
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might  have  been.  .  .  .  And  all  those  years  I  thought  yt 
you  were  herel  .  .  .  Oh,  Phcebe — ^you  were  here!  .  .  .  ( 
— why — why  could  I  not  be  told  that  you  were  here  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  Lord's  will,  darling.  His  ways  are  not  f( 
understand."  Owen  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  help  r 
some  irreverence  of  Adrian's  about  Resignation  and  F 
But  though  she  almost  smiled  over  his  reprehensible  in 
"  No  connection  with  the  shop,  opposite  *' — she  could  and 
a  mental  tribute  to  the  Granny's  quiet  earnestness.  Sht 
have  done  the  same  by  "  Kismet "  to  an  old  Sheikh  in  the 
of  the  Pyramids. 

"  Why — oh,  why  ? — when  my  dear  husband  was  gone  i 
not  have  found  you  then,  even  if  I  had  died  of  joy  in  the  i 
Had  I  not  known  enough  pain?  Oh,  Phcebe — ^when  I  can 
— when  I  came  back  ...  it  would  have  been  so  much  the 
I  had  some  great  new  trouble  after  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  tell 
what  was  it  ?  " 

What  could  old  Phoebe  do  but  answer,  seeing*  that  she 
"  It  was  the  wickedness  of  your  son,  Maisic  darling.  W 
talked  of  him,  have  we  not?"  She  feared  to  say  much, 
shrank  from  roforonce  to  her  own  knowledge  of  the  couvid 
tried  to  get  away  from  him.  "And  it  was  then  you  la 
Martha's  name,  not  to  Ik*  known  by  your  own,  and  went  to 
Court  'i  "    This  succeeded. 

"  Not  Sajipa  Court,  not  yet  for  a  long  time.  But  I  did  p 
I  was  hai)py  there.  ...  I  had  my  little  Dave  and  Doll; 
when  tlie  window  stood  open  in  the  summer,  I  heard  the 
outside,  across  the  way  .  .  .  and  Aunt  M'riar  came,  and 
times  Mr.  Wardle — he  was  so  big  he  filled  the  room.  .  .  , 
tell  me — was  it  a  horrible  dream,  or  was  it  true,  that  a  lettei 
to  me  ?  .  .  ."    Tier  powers  of  speech  flagged. 

Owen  took  upon  herself  to  answer,  to  spare  Granny  Ma 
"  Yes,  Mrs.  Picture  dear,  it  came  from  your  son,  and  I've 
here.  You're  not  to  fret  about  him.  Pm  to  show  his  le 
my  father,  don't  you  know? — you've  seen  him — and  you 
what  he  does  will  be  all  right." 

"What  he  does  will  lx»  all  right."  Old  Maisie  repei 
mechanically,  and  lay  quiet,  holding  a  hand  on  either  s 
before;  then  after  a  short  time  rallied,  and  turned  to  Gwc 
ing — "My  Lady — my  dear — I  want  you  to  promise  i 
thing.  ...    I  want  you  to  promise  me  .  .  ." 

"To  promise  you?    Is  it  something  I  can  do?  " 

The  answer  came  with  an  extraordinary  clearness.     "  Tl 
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will  not  let  them  get  him.  Read  his  letter,  that  I  may  hear.  .  .  . 
Yes — like  that  I  "  She  fixed  her  eyes  eagerly  on  it,  as  Gwen  drew 
it  from  her  pocket.  Qranny  Marrahle  snuffed  the  candles,  and 
moved  them  to  give  a  better  light 

Owen  read  aloud  as  best  she  might,  for  the  handwriting  was 
none  too  visible.  When  she  came  to  the  writer's  picturesque  sug- 
gestion of  his  life  of  constant  dodging  and  evasion  of  his  pur- 
suers, she  softened  nothing  of  his  brutal  phraseology.  Maisie  only 
said: — "That  is  it.  That  is  what  I  want."  Phoebe  was  restless 
under  its  utterance,  and  murmured  some  protest.  That  such  words 
should  pass  her  ladyship's  lips — such  lips!  Gwen  merely  com- 
mented:— ^''Like  a  fox  before  the  pack!  That's  what  he  means. 
He's  got  to  say  it  somehow,  you  know!  Tes,  tell  me,  what  is  it 
about  that?" 

''  I  want  you  ...  to  save  him  from  them.  I  want  you  to  tell 
him  ...  to  tell  him  .  .  ." 

"  Something  from  you  ? — ^yes  1 " 

"To  tell  him  his  mother  forgave  him.  For  I  know  now — I 
know  it,  my  dear — that  his  wicked  work  was  none  of  his  own  doing, 
but  the  evil  spirit  that  had  possession  of  him.    Was  it  not  9 " 

Why  should  Gwen  stand  between  Mrs.  Picture,  dying,  and 
something  that  gave  her  happiness,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
pitiful  veracity?  She  was  all  the  readier  to  endorse  a  draft  on 
her  credulity,  from  the  knowledge  that  Granny  Marrafale  would, 
if  applied  to,  be  ready  with  a  covering  security.  She  said  quietly: 
— ^"I  think  it  very  far  from  impossible." 

"  Then  you  will  tell  him  for  me,  and  save  him — save  him  from 
the  officers!" 

It  seemad  a  large  promise  to  make,  but  would  its  fulfilment  ever 
be  called  forf  "I  promise,"  said  Gwen,  "and  I  will  tell  him 
you  forgave  him,  if  ever  I  see  him.  .  .  .  There's  Ruth  back — I 
hear  her.  Now,  dear,  you  must  lie  quiet,  and  not  talk  any  more. 
Tou  know  you  don't  want  her  to  know  anything  at  all  about  her 
brother."  Whereon  Maisie  lay  silent  with  closed  eyes,  her  hand 
in  Owen's  just  acknowledging  its  chance  pressures,  while  Granny 
Marrahle  rose  and  went  to  the  door;  and  then  Gwen  heard  her 
in  an  earnest  undertone  of  conversation  with  Ruth,  just  alighted 
from  a  vehicle  whose  horse,  considered  as  a  sound,  she  would 
have  sworn  to.    It  was  the  grey  mare. 

Ruth's  visit  to  her  daughter  was  the  first  since  the  extraordinary 
discovery  of  Mrs.  Prichard's  identity,  and  she  had  been  very 
aiudouB  about  her.  Nevertheless,  its  object  appeared  equable, 
Uodmingy  and  prosperous  on  her  arrival;  very  cut\o\v^  V^  V^%;x 


^ub,  in  spite  of  young  Mait 
mother  could  not  resist  the  n 
child  was  girding  up  its  insig 
existence.    Consider  its  fcclinjrs 
mother's  scrupulous  punctuality 
fires — duty  to  a  mother  and  dut 
her  to  choose  the  former.     Her 
nervous;  but,  after  whistlinjr  th 
self,  put  his  horse  in  the  jrig  and 
story  has  s<i'n  how  he  i-au^ht  hir 

Ruth  had  not  yet  d<me  quite  a 
someone  to  take  her  iilaco   l>csi( 
Preferably  her  cousin   Keziah   fi 
see  her  and  know  that  she  was  ax- 
parting  for  tlie  Towers,  was  vi\\\* 
pany  him.     On  her  arrival,  iiu«lin 
arrange<]  to  walk  with  her  to  l)ri 
Cottape.     Under  six  miles,  all  tol< 

But  there  was  no  nee«l  for  tlii: 
the  house  to  report  her  young  1: 
another  day,  was  told  he  must  wj 
Countess  would  write,  to  take  to 
an  answer.  lie  eould  ea-^ily  go  j 
leave  his  Aunt  Iveziah  at  I)eid»y's 
Strides.  But  he  put  up  the  <*lt)si 
grey  mare  in  the  «b»g<*nrt,  n<  -li*- 
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80  much.  However,  Ruth  saw  no  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  still,  white  figure  on  the  hed. 

Owen  sat  in  the  front-room  and  read  her  mother's  remonstrance 
with  her  for  absenting  herself  in  this  way  and  leaving  her  ladyship 
alone  to  contend  with  the  arduous  duty  of  entertaining  her  guests. 
"  I  think,"  it  ran,  "  that  you  might  at  least  remember  that  you 
are  your  father's  daughter,  even  if  you  forget  that  Sir  Spencer  and 
Lady  Derrick  have  come  all  the  way  from  Nettisham  in  Shrop- 
shire." What  followed  was  a  good  deal  emphasized.  "  Under- 
stand, my  dear,  that  what  I  say  is  not  intended  to  hold  good  if 
this  old  lady  is  actually  dying,  but  for  anything  short  of  that  it 
docs  appear  to  me  that  your  behaviour  is  a^  lea^t  inconsiderate. 
Do  let  me  entreat  you  to  fix  a  reasonable  hour  for  your  return 
to-morrow,  if  you  adhere  to  your  resolution  not  to  come  to-night. 
Pray  tell  Kettering  when  he  is  to  call  for  you  before  twelve  to- 
morrow, 80  that  you  may  be  in  time  for  lunch/'  This  last  was  a 
three-lined  whip. 

In  order  that  Owen  should  not  suppose  that  there  had  been  too 
flattering  a  hiattis  owing  to  her  absence,  the  letter  wound  up: — 
"We  have  had  some  very  nice  music.  It  turns  out  that  Emily 
and  Fanny  sing  '/  would  that  my  love'  quite  charmingly." 
Owen's  remark  to  herself: — "Of  course!"  may  be  intelligible  to 
old  stagers  who  remember  the  fifties,  and  the  popularity  of  this 
Mendelssohn  duet  at  that  time — notably  the  intrcpi(h*ty  of  the 
singers  over  the  soft  word  the  merry  breezes  wafte<l  away  in  sport 
Emily  and  Fanny  were  two  ingenues,  come  of  a  remote  poor  re- 
lation, who  were  destined  never  to  forget  the  woi>k  they  were  spend- 
ing at  the  Towers  in  Rocestershire.  The  letter  was  scribbled 
across  to  the  effect  that  General  Rawnsley  had  said  he  should 
ride  over  to  Ghorlton  to-morrow  to  see  if  he  could  Ik?  of  any  use. 
"  The  dear  old  man,"  said  (Jwon  to  herself.  "  And  eighty-four 
years  old  I  Oh,  why — why — could  not  my  old  darling  Mrs.  Pic- 
ture live  only  three  years  more  {  .  .  .     Only  three  years ! " 


Ten  o'clock.  The  time  was  agnin  at  hniid  for  th<>s<»  last  nr- 
rangements  we  all  know  so  well,  when  one  watcher  is  chosrn  to 
remain  hy  the  sick  man's  couch,  that  others  may  sleep;  each  one 
to  be  roused  from  forgetfulness  and  peace  to  the  sickening  fore- 
knowledge of  the  hour  of  release  for  all.  when  the  life  he  has  it 
at  heart  to  prolong,  if  only  for  a  day,  shall  have  become  a  memory 
to  periah  in  its  turn,  as  one  by  one  its  survivors  grow  few  and 
fewer  and  follow  in  its  track. 


Gmt  Bsld  ■  little  aloof,  not 
of  iriwt  UK  feared  was  an  ebbin 
its  powers  of  ccanmunion  with 
She  could  bear  all  the  old  Toio 
Vliat  was  that  etie  was  saying  c 

"  When  the  baby  comes  you  i 
I  may  not  be  up  by  then,  to  go 

"  The  minute  my  daughter  is 
dear." 

"  She  must  talie  her  time.  .  . 
ready I" 

"Tea.  He'a  Peter.  He's  a  j 
wilful,  and  gets  very  angry  wben 

**  Ruth  darling — fetc4i  him  to  n 
him!"  There  was  hunger  for  ti 
She  might  enjoy  him  a  little  bofo 
^rtension  of  a  year  or  so — a  roontl 

"  I  will  bring  him  to-morrow,  n 
but  John  will  drive  us." 

Old  Maisie  seemed  quite  happ 
grandson.  "They  are  so  nice  at 
the  child's  name  Peter?— she  askt 
called  after  his  grandfather,  RutI 
is  he  not  I "  was  her  puzsled  inquii 
bis  grandfather  thirteen  yesrs  i"" 
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But  out  of  the  cloud  there  was  to  come  a  grandchild  a  year  old, 
and  in  time  its  mother  with  another  smaller  still,  newer  still.  To 
overhear  this  talk  made  Owen  discredit  the  doctor's  unfavourable 
augruries.  How  was  it  possible  that  old  Mrs.  Picture  should  be 
dying,  when  she  could  look  forward  to  a  baby  in  the  flesh  with 
such  a  zest! 

The  prospect  of  this  visitor  had  set  the  old  mind  thinking  of 
her  own  babies  in  the  days  gone  by,  apparently.  There  was  her 
eldest,  dead  and  buried  in  England  while  Ruth  was  still  too  young 
to  put  by  memories  of  her  elder  brother.  Then  her  second,  who 
died  in  his  boyhood  in  Australia.  No  mother  ever  loses  count  of 
her  children,  even  when  her  mind  fails  at  the  last :  and  old  Maisie's 
memory  was  still  green  over  the  loss  of  these  two.  But  the  third 
— how  about  the  one  who  survived  his  childhood?  When  she 
spoke  of  him,  his  image  was  that  of  an  innocent  mischievous 
youngster,  full  of  mad  pranks,  his  father's  favourite,  not  a  trace 
in  him  of  the  vices  that  had  made  his  manhood  a  curse  to  himself 
and  his  mother.  In  some  still  feebler  stage  of  her  failing  powers 
the  happier  phase  of  his  career  might  have  remained  isolated. 
Now,  her  mind  was  still  too  active  to  avoid  the  recollection  of  its 
sequel. 

"What  is  it,  mother  dearest?"  So  Gwen  heard  her  daughter 
speaking  to  her,  trying  for  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  some  symptom 
of  a  concealed  distress.  Then  Granny  Marrable: — "Yes,  Maisic 
darling,  what  is  it  Tell  us."  Some  answer  came,  which  caiis<>(l 
Ruth  to  say: — ^" Shall  I  ask  her  ladyship  to  come?" 

Gwen  immediately  returned  to  the  bedside.  "  Is  she  asking  for 
me!"  said  she.  And  Granny  Marrable  replied: — "  1  think  she  has 
it  on  her  mind  to  speak  to  you,  my  lady." 

Not  too  many  at  once  was  the  rule.  Ruth  made  a  pretc>nce  of 
something  to  be  done  in  another  room,  but  the  Granny  kept  near 
at  hand. 

"My  dear — ^my  Lady — I  am  so  afraid.  .  .  ." 

"Afraid  of  what,  Mrs.  Picture  dear?  Don't  bo  friKhtcnrdl 
We  are  all  here." 

"  Afraid  about  my  son — afraid  Ruth  may  know.  .  .  ." 

"No  one  has  told  Ruth  of  him,  dear.  No  one  shall  t<>ll  Uiith. 
I  promise  you." 

"It  is  not  that.  It  is  what  I  may  say  myself."  Gwrn  had  not 
heard  her  qpeak  so  clearly  for  a  long  time.  *^  It  was  on  my  lipn 
to  tepeak  of  him — ^but  just  now.     Because — is  he  not  th«»  HamoT* 

" The  same  as  what,  dear!    Try  and  tc'Il  mo !  " 

"The  same  as  the  son  that  came  with  me  in  tho  shi^K     Tho 


"Suppose,  my  dear,  I  d( 
come  all  the  same;  for  Ph(ct 
here?" 

It  was  a  sore  tax  on  the 
managed  her  assent.     Yes — ( 
Maisie*s  non-recwery,  Dave  j 
rable.     And  so  consolatory  h 
once  before,  that  she  rein^atcH 
Farmer  Jones's;   for   Dave,  r 
plenty  for  Dolly  to  sec,"  (Iwoi: 
lambs — at  least,  I  think  not. 
country." 

"  No — but  she  has  boi^n  in  1 
Hampstead  Heath  sonic  day  ^\ 
ened  of  the  sheep  in  the  Park, 

"  Only  in  where  i  "  said  Clwo 
sheep  ?  • ' 

"In  the  street,  because  thoy 
runs  over  their  backs.  ...     Tl 
pared  to  what  we  had  in  the  coL 
good  men,  but  all  had  their  nui 
had  all  been  convicted  .  .  .  but 

Oh  dear! — what  a  mistake  i} 
But  how  could  she  have  know 
colony — had  even  asked  (Mnieral 
of  Van  Dienien'<  Tor,-i    -^  ^ 
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^When  did  our  father  dief"  said  Qranny  Marrable.  ^^Nigh 
upon  forty-six  years  ago.    Yea — forty-six.'* 

"How  can  that  bef^ — forty-six — forty-six  I"  The  words  were 
shadowily  spoken,  as  by  a  speaker  too  weary  to  question  them,  yet 
dissatisfied.  "How  can  my  father  have  died  thenf  That  was 
when  my  sister  died,  and  my  little  girl  I  left  behind." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  she  could  sleep  I "  Gwen  exclaimed  under  her 
breath.  Qranny  Marrable  said : — *'  She  will  sleep, .  my  lady,  be- 
fore very  long."  She  said  it  with  such  a  quiet  self-command,  that 
Gwen  accepted  the  obvious  meaning  that  the  sleeper  would  sleep 
again,  as  before.    Perhaps  nothing  else  was  meant. 

There  had  been  a  time,  just  after  she  first  came  to  the  strange 
truth  of  her  surroundings,  when  she  could  follow  and  connect  the 
sequence  of  events.  Now  the  Past  and  the  Present  fell  away  by 
turns,  either  looming  large  and  excluding  the  view  of  the  other 
alternately.  But,  that  Phcebe  and  Ruth  were  there,  beside  her, 
was  the  fact  that  kept  the  strongest  hold  of  her  mind. 

Eleven  o'dodc.  Granny  Marrable  had  been  right,  and  old  Maisio 
had  slept  again,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  after  some  dutiful  useless  at- 
tempts to  head  off  Death  by  trivialities  of  nourishment.  The 
clock-hand,  intent  upon  its  second,  oblivious  of  its  predecessors,  in- 
credulous of  those  to  come,  was  near  halfway  to  midnight  when 
Ruth  Thrak,  rising  from  beside  her  mother,  came  to  her  fellow- 
watchers  in  the  front-room  and  said : — "  I  think  she  moved." 

Both  came  to  the  bedside.  Yes — she  had  moved  a  little,  and  was 
trying  to  q>eak.  Gwen,  half  seated,  half  leaning  on  the  pillow 
as  before,  took  a  hand  that  barc^ly  closed  on  hers,  and  spoke. 
"What  ia  it,  Mrs.  Picture  dear?     Say  it  again." 

"la  it  all  true?" 

What  could  Gwen  have  said  but  what  she  did  sayf  "Yes, 
dear  Mrs.  Picture,  quite  true.  It  is  your  own  sister  Phoebe  beside 
you  here,  and  your  child  Ruth,  grown  up." 

"Maisie  darling,  I  am  Phoebe — Phopbo  herself."  It  was  all 
Granny  Marrable  could  find  voice  for,  and  Ruth  was  hard  put  to 
it  to  say: — ^**You  are  my  mother."  And  as  each  of  thes4»  women 
wpcike  she  bent  over  the  white  face  of  the  dying  woman,  and  kisMxl 
it  through  the  speechlessness  their  words  had  loft  upon  their  lips. 

It  was  not  quite  old  Mrs.  Picture's  last  word  of  all.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  seemed  to  make  weak  efforts  towards  speech. 
If  Owen,  listening  close,  heard  rightly,  she  was  saying,  or  trying 
to  say: — ^"You  are  my  Lady,  tliat  came  with  the  accident,  are 
you  Dott" 
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"Is  there  anything  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?"  For  Gwen 
thought  she  was  trying  to  say  more.  "It  is  about  someone. 
Who?" 

"Suspn  Burr.  .  .  ." 

"Yes — you  want  me  to  give  her  some  message?" 

"  Susan  ...  to  have  my  furniture  .  .  .  for  her  own." 

"Yes — I  will  see  to  that.  .  .  .     And — and  what?" 

"Kiss   Dave   and    Dolly   for   me." 

They  watched  the  scarcely  breathing,  motionless  figure  on  the 
bed  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  and  could  mark  no  change  that 
told  of  death,  nor  any  sign  that  told  of  life.  Then  Granny  Mar 
rable  said: — "What  was  that?"  And  Gwen  answered,  as  sk 
really  thought: — "It  was  the  clock."  For  she  took  it  for  the 
warning  on  the  stroke  of  midnight.  But  old  Phoebe  said,  with 
a  strangely  imf altering  voice : — "  No — it  is  the  change ! "  and 
the  sob  that  broke  the  silence  was  not  hers,  but  Ruth's.  Old  Mrs. 
Picture  had  just  lived  to  complete  her  eighty-first  year. 

There  came  a  sound  of  wheels  in  the  road  without  Not  ^ 
doctor,  surely,  at  this  time  of  night!  No — for  the  wheels  were 
not  those  of  his  gig.  Ruth,  going  out  to  the  front-door,  was  met 
by  a  broad  provincial  accent — her  son-in-law's.  Gwen  heard  it 
fall  to  a  whisper  before  the  news  of  Death;  then  earnest  con?e^ 
sation  in  an  undertone.  Gwen  was  aware  that  old  Phoebe  rose 
from  her  knees  at  the  bedside,  and  went  to  listen  through  the 
door.  Then  she  heard  her  say  with  a  quiet  self-restraint  that 
seemed  marvellous :— "  Tell  him — tell  John  that  I  will  come.  .  .  . 
Gome  back  here  and  speak  to  me."  She  thought  she  caught  the 
words  as  Ruth  returned : — "  I  must  not  leave  her  alone."  And 
she  knew  they  referred  to  herself. 

Then  it  came  home  to  her  that  possibly  her  own  youth  and  her 
difference  of  antecedents  might  somehow  encumber  arrangements 
that  she  knew  would  have  to  be  carried  out.  They  would  be 
easiest  in  her  absence.  At  her  own  suggestion  she  went  away  to 
lie  down  in  the  bedroom  she  had  occupied. 

Granny  Marrable  followed  her.     She  had  something  to  say. 

"  Dear  Lady,  I  have  to  go.  God  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness 
to  my  darling  sister  and  to  me  I  You  gave  her  back  to  me.  .  .  .* 
That  stopped  her. 

"Oh,  Granny,  Granny,  we  have  lost  her — we  have  lost  herl^ 

She  could  feel  that  old  Phoebe's  tears  were  running  down  the 

hand  she  had  taken  to  \d^^,  «l\A  ^^  ^t^-^  \l  oiway  to  fold  the  M 

woman  fairly  in  Yiex  axTaa,  aTi^V\^%^^\»55fc'^^5RR.\^^Bcfi^.\s^<!JA 
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Mrs.  Picture's  she  could  almost  identify  by  touch.  ''We  have 
lost  her/'  she  repeated,  ''and  you  might  have  had  her  for  so 
long!" 

Said  Granny  Marrable: — ^"I  shall  follow  Maisie  soon,  if  the 
Lord's  will  is.  She  might  have  died,  my  lady,  but  for  you,  un- 
known to  me  in  London.  And  who  would  have  told  me  where 
they  had  laid  herf  " 

"Where  are  you  going!" 

"  I  am  going  to  my  granddaughter — ^Ruth's  daughter.  It  is  her 
"ancy  to  have  me  rather  than  another.  There  might  be  harm 
to  her  did  I  stop  away.  Why  should  I  delay  here,  when  all  is 
over!" 

Why  indeed!  Still,  Owen  could  not  but  reverence  and  love 
the  old  lady  for  her  unflinching  fortitude  and  resolute  sense  of 
duty.  She  saw  her  driven  away  through  the  cold  night,  and  went 
back  to  her  room,  leaving  Ruth  and  Elizabeth  the  neighbour  to 
make  an  end  in  the  chamber  of  Death. 

Sleep  came,  and  waking  came  too  soon,  in  a  cold,  dark  Christ- 
mas morning.  Oppression  and  pain  for  something  not  known 
at  once  came  first,  like  a  black  cloud;  then  consciousness  of  what 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  cloud. 

She  wrapped  herself  in  a  warm  dressing-gown,  and  went  out 
through  the  silent  house.  It  was  still  early,  and  it  might  be 
Ruth  was  still  sleeping.  Once  asleep,  why  not  remain  so,  when 
waking  could  only  bring  cold  and  darkness,  and  the  memory  of 
yesterday?  Besides,  it  was  not  unlikely  Ruth  had  watched  half 
through  the  night  Owen  opened  the  door  of  the  death-chamber 
with  noiseleas  caution,  and  felt  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  the  day- 
light was  still  excluded,  that  it  was  empty  of  any  living  occupant. 
Dread  was  in  her  curiosity  to  see  the  thing  beneath  the  white  sheet 
on  the  bed — but  see  it  she  must! 

The  great  bulldog,  the  only  creature  moving,  came  shambling 
along  the  passage  to  greet  her,  and — so  she  rendered  his  subdued 
dog-sounds  that  came  short  of  speech — concerned  that  something 
was  amiss  lie  was  excluded  from  knowing.  She  said  a  word  to 
comfort  him,  but  kept  him  outside  the  room,  to  wait  for  her 
return. 

What  had  been  till  so  lately  old  Mrs.  Picture,  whom  she  had 
dianced  upon  in  Sapps  Court,  and  found  so  strange  a  truth  about, 
lay  under  that  face-cloth  on  the  bed.  She  moved  the  window- 
curtain  for  a  stronger  light,  and  uncovered  the  marble  stillness 
of  the  face.    The  kerchief  tied  beneath  the  ehm  t^tv  ^^^^^tiVrx  \a 
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her  prtuonceptioDs.  but  no  doubt  it  was  all  right.     Ruth  wwM 
know. 

Shi'  did  not  look  long.  An  odd  sense  n(  soiaeth!a^  that  wh 
not  sRLTilE^,  but  akin  to  it,  associated  itself  with  this  gazing  on 
the  (iiipty  tenement.  Even  so  one  shrinks  from  the  emptiiMM 
of  whnt  was  his  home  onee,  and  will  never  know  another  dwdkr. 
but  be  carted  off  to  the  nearest  dry-rubbish  shoot.  She  laid  the 
sheet  liaek  in  its  place,  and  went  into  the  front-room. 

Siiiidcnljr  the  dog  growled  and  barked,  then  went  emeDins 
alon^  the  door  into  i.     There  was  someane  out- 

side.    She  was  consk...  on  the  gravel,  throngb  ibi 

window.     A  stranger,  tcr  witliout  leave,  or  at  lent 

find    llie  bell  to  ring.  at  the  clock.     It  wa«  half- 

past  ct^'ht  alreadj,  th  smed  so  early. 

How  aboat  the  dof  I  the  door!     His  repute  mi 

great  f<:ir  ferocity  tow  laractere,  but  he  was  craditad 

with    discritnlDation.  rariablet      She    preferred  to 

take  down  his  chain  y  the  window,  and  to  uk  it 

to  hold  him  by. 

"What  is  it*    Wlm  an-  you; 
out  reserve,  fe<'linK  sure  tliiit  tlio 
As  il  WHS  he  Krowl..!  iti|..l.-rjiTilh 

"You'll  excuse  mo— I  was  itir 
I  ain't  fond  of  dogs,  jinil  (liv.v  aiti 
with  n  side-lurch,  and  nn  iincriic 

"  The  dog  is  snfe — nnless  I  let 
to  have  a  strong  ally  in  a  leash,  ut 

"  Cimcerninp  "f  fln  ol<l  lndy  by  the  name  of  Prichard.  The  ad- 
dress piven  was  Strides  Cottage,  and  I  see  this  little  domicile  hen' 
goes  by  that  name.  Xoxt  we  come  to  the  obi  lady  of  the  name 
of  Prichard.     Can  you  do  her,  or  anytbing  near  about  i" 

"Tes— Mrs.  Prichard  is  here,  but  you  can't  see  her  now.  ttTial 
do  you  want  wilh  Jlr.s.  Prichard;     Who  are  you?" 

The  man  kept  looking  uneasily  up  and  down  the  road.  "  I'm  a 
bad  hand  at  talking,  mostly.  Standing  about  don't  ."uit  inc — not 
for  conversation.  If  you  was  In  happen  to  have  such  a  thiiip 
as  a  chair  inpide,  and  yon  was  to  make  the  offer,  I  might  see 
about  tellinp  you  what  I  want  of  old  Goody  Prichard." 

Owen  looked  at  him  and  recognised  bini.  She  wonld  have 
done  so  at  once  had  his  clothes  been  the  same  as  when  she  saw 
him  Iwfore.  in  the  doorway  at  Sapps  Court.  He  was  that  man,  of 
course!     Only  with  this  difference,  that  while  on  that  occasion 
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Iiis  get-up  was  nearest  that  of  a  horse-keeper,  his  present  one  was 
a  carter's.  He  might  have  been  taken  for  one,  if  you  had  not 
seen  his  face.  Owen  said  to  him: — ^'You  can  pass  the  dog. 
l>on't  do  anything  to  irritate  him."    He  entered  and  sat  down. 

"Where  have  you  got  the  old  woman?"  said  he. 

"  First  tell  me  what  you  want  with  her." 

"  To  introduce  myself  to  her.  I  wrote  her  a  letter  nigh  a  fort- 
night since.  What  did  I  say  to  her  in  that  letter?  Told  her  t 
^as  looking  forward  to  re-newing  her  acquaintance.  You  tell  the 
old  lady  that,  from  me.  You  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  it's  Ralph, 
back  again."  An  idea  seemed  to  intensify  his  gaze  of  admiration, 
or  rather  avidity,  narrowing  it  to  her  face.  "  This  ain't  my  first 
eight  of  you,  allowance  made  for  toggery." 

Gwen  merely  lifted  her  eyebrows.  But  seeing  his  offensive  eyes 
n^aiting,  she  conceded: — ^** Possibly  not,"  and  remained  silent. 

He  chose  to  interpret  this  as  invitation  to  continue,  although 
it  was  barely  permission.  "  I  set  eyes  on  you  first,  as  I  was  com- 
ing out  of  a  door.  You  were  coming  in  at  that  door.  You 
looked  at  me*  to  recollect  me,  for  I  saw  you  take  notice.  Ah  I — 
you've  no  call  to  blaze  at  me  on  that  account.  You  may  just  as 
-well  come  down  off  of  the  high  ropes." 

For  Owen's  face  had  shown  what  she  thought  of  him,  as  he 
sat  there,  half  wincing  before  her,  half  defiant.  She  was  not  in 
th^  habit  of  concealing  her  thoughts.  "I  see  you  are  a  reptile," 
said  she  explicitly.  And  then,  not  noticing  his  snigger  of  satis- 
faction at  having,  as  it  were,  drawn  her : — ^^  What  were  you  doing 
at  Mr.  Wardle's?" 

"Ah — what  was  I  a-doing  at  Moses  Wardle's?  I  suppose  you 
know  what  he  was?    Or  maybe  you  don't?" 

"What  was  he?" 

The  convict's  ugly  grin,  going  to  the  twisted  side  of  his  face, 
made  it  monstrous.  "Mayhap  you  don't  know  what  they  call 
a  scrapper?"  said  he. 

"  I  don't.  What  did  he  scrap  ? "  She  felt  that  Uncle  Mo  did 
it  honourably,  whatever  it  was. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  crack  heavyweights,  in  my  time." 

"I  know  what  that  means.  I  should  recommend  you  not  to 
ahow  yourself  at  his  house^  unless.  .  .  ." 

The  man  sniggered  again.  "Don't  you  lie  awake  about  me," 
said  he.  "  Old  Mo  had  seen  his  fighting-days  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  him  five-and-twenty  years  ago  at  The  Tun, 
which  is  out  of  your  line,  I  take  it.  Besides,  my  best  friend's 
in  my  pockety  ready  at  a  pinch.    Shall  I  show  him  to  you  ? "    He 
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showed  a  knife  with  a  black  horn  handle.     "  I  don't  open  him, 
not  to  alarm  a  lady.    So  you've  no  call  for  hysterics." 

**  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  or  your  knife,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean."  Indeed,  absolute  fearlessness  was  one  of  Gwen's  chan^ 
teristics.    "What  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Wardle's  for?" 

"  On  a  visit  to  my  wife." 

Gwen  started.  "Who  is  your  wife?"  said  she.  Susan  Buir 
flashed  into  her  mind  first.  But  then,  how  about  "Aunt  Maria* 
on  the  envelope,  and  her  readiness  to  act  as  this  man's  agent! 

"  Polly  Daverill's  my  wife — my  lawful  wife !  That's  more  than 
my  father  could  say  of  my  mother." 

"  I  know  that  you  are  lying,  but  I  do  not  care  why.  Do  joi 
want  to  see  your  mother?" 

"If  sootable  and  convenient.    No  great  hurry!" 

"  She  is  in  bed.  I  will  get  her  ready  for  you  to  see  her.  Do 
not  go  near  the  dog.     They  say  he  has  killed  a  man." 

"  A  man'U  kill  him  if  he  gives  occasion.  Make  him  fast,  for 
his  own  sake.  There's  money  there — he's  a  tike  o'  some  value. 
Maybe  forty  pound.  You  tie  him  up  I "  Gwen  hooked  his  diaia 
round  the  table-leg,  starting  him  on  a  series  of  growl»— lov 
thunder  in  short  lengths.     He  had  been  very  quiet. 

She  passed  into  the  bedroom,  and  opening  the  shutters,  thiev 
light  full  on  the  bed.  Then  she  drew  back  the  sheet  she  had 
replaced.  Oh,  the  beauty  of  that  white  marble  face,  and  the 
stillness  I 

"You  can  come  in,  quietly." 

"Is  she  having  a  snooze?" 

"You  will  not  wake  her." 

"  This  is  one  of  your  games."  The  sort  was  defined  hy  aa 
adjective,  omitted.  "What's  your  game?  What  the  Hell  ai« 
you  at?"    He  said  this  as  to  himself. 

"Go  in.  You  will  find  your  mother."  Gwen  tock  back  the 
dog's  chain  from  the  table-leg,  and  the  low  thunder  died  down. 

She  hardly  analysed  her  own  motives.  One  may  have  heffl 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  brute,  if  he  had  one;  another  to  con- 
vince him,  without  a  long  parley,  of  his  mother's  death.  B* 
might  have  disputed  it,  and  in  any  case  she  could  not  have  re- 
fused him  the  sight  of  his  own  mother's  body. 

She  could  not  have  restrained  that  dog  had  he  acted  on  w^ 
obvious  impulse  to  strangle,  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  this  rermJM 
intruder.  But  he  was  an  orderly  and  law-abiding  dog,  ^ 
would  not  have  atraii^eA.  «l  t^\.  Vv^wiX.  ^^Tmission. 

Gwen  did  not  catda.  \)afe  eowsiKoi!^  ^T.<\««3a5CvstL  ^  isafcS;.  <sf  Vt 
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mother,  beyond  the  '^What  the  .  .  .!"  that  began  it  Then  he 
was  silent.  She  saw  him  go  nearer  without  fear  of  ill-demeanour 
on  his  part,  and  touch  the  cold  white  hand,  not  roughly  or  with- 
out a  sort  of  respect  As  well,  perhaps,  for  him;  for  Gwen  was 
quite  capable  of  loosing  that  dog  on  him,  under  sufficient  provoca- 
tion. She  thought  he  seemed  to  examine  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand.  Then  he  came  back,  and  they  returned  to  the  front-room. 
She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Are  you  satisfied?" 

"I  couldn't  have  sworn  to  her  myself,  not  from  her  face,  but 
I  made  sure."  Probably  he  had  looked  for  the  cut  finger,  his  own 
handiwork  of  thirty-odd  years  ago.  He  said  abruptly,  after  a 
moment's  pause : — ^^  I  don't  see  nothing  to  gain  by  hanging  about 
here." 

"Nothing  whatever." 

He  said  not  a  word  more,  his  only  sign  of  emotion  or  excite- 
ment having  been  his  exclamation  at  first  sight  of  the  corpse. 
He  walked  away  towards  the  village,  and  had  just  reached  the 
point  where  the  road  turns  out  of  sight,  when  Owen,  watching 
his  slow  one-sided  footsteps,  saw  him  turn  and  come  quickly 
back.  She  went  back  into  the  Cottage  and  closed  the  door,  re- 
solved not  to  admit  him  a  second  time. 

But  he  passed  by,  going  away  by  the  road  towards  Denby's 
and  the  Towers,  never  even  glancing  at  the  Cottage.  He  was 
scarcely  out  of  sight  when  a  tax-cart  with  two  men  in  it  came 
quickly  from  the  village  and  stopped. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  madam.  I  am  Police-Inspector  Thomp- 
son, from  Grantley  Thorpe.  A  man  wlioin  I  am  looking  for  has 
been  traced  here.  .  .  ."    The  speaker  had  alighted. 

"A  man  with  a  limp?  He  came  here  and  went  away.  He 
has  only  just  gone." 

"Which  way?" 

"He  went  away  in  that  direction.  .  .  ." 

"  What  I  said ! "  struck  in  the  second  man  on  the  driver's  seat. 
^  He's  for  getting  back  to  the  Railway.  He'll  cut  across  by  More- 
ton  Spinney.    Jump  up,  Joo !  " 

GKren  could  easily  have  added  that  be  had  come  back,  and  was 
going  the  other  way.  But  her  promise  to  old  Mrs.  Picture,  lying 
there  dead,  kept  her  silent.  If  the  officers  chose  to  jump  to  a 
false  conclusion,  let  them  I  She  had  misled  them  by  a  literal 
truth.  She  would  much  rather  have  told  a  lie,  honourably.  But 
she  could  not  remedy  that  now^  without  risk. 

Another  trot  sounded   from   the   opposite  direction.     It  wsa 
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Farmer  Costrell's  cart,  and  Ruth  was  in  it,  driven  by  her  son- 
in-law.  She  was  bringing  some  evergreens  to  place  upon  the 
body.  Too  anxious  to  remain  in  ignorance  about  her  daughter, 
she  had  walked  over  to  Denby's  while  it  was  still  almost  dtA, 
and  had  found  a  new  granddaughter  and  its  mother,  both  doing 
well. 

"And  ne'er  a  soul  would  I  have  seen  either  way,*'  said  she, 
"  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  tramp  a  few  steps  down  the  road,  who 
set  me  thinking  it  was  as  well  I  was  not  alone,  by  the  looks  of 
him.  Yes — thank  your  ladyship — ^I  got  some  sleep,  till  after  five 
o'clock.  Then  I  could  not  be  easy  till  I  knew  about  my  child. 
But  all  has  gone  well,  God  be  thanked ! " 

It  was  the  only  time  she  ever  saw  that  brother,  and  she  nerer 
knew  it  was  he. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

HOW  MICKY  BECAME  A  LINKBOY.  HIS  IDEAS  ON  INVESTMENTS.  DOC 
FOUND.  NO  SAFETY  UKE  A  THICK  FOG.  OLD  MR.  NIXON.  HIS  SELF- 
RESTRAINT*  WIX'S  MESSAGE.  JULU's  DILEMMA.  HER  YlEViS  ON 
MARRIAGE  LINES.  DAMN  LAWFUL  POLLY  I  HOW  MICKY'S  MOTHER 
HELPED  HIM  TO  DELIVER  HIS  MESSAGE.  OUR  OLD  LADY — GONE!  WHO 
WILL  TELL  DAVE  AND  DOLLY?  HOW  PUSSY  WAS  THE  OTHERS.  HOW 
MO  DID  NOT  STOP  AT  THE  SUN.  A  VISITOR  IN  HIS  ABSENCE.  THE 
END 

The  irresolute  winter  only  wavered  some  forty-eight  hours, 
setting  to  work  in  earnest  on  the  second  day  after  Christmas  Day. 
following  on  suggestions  of  seasonableness  on  Boxing  Day.  Lon- 
don awoke  to  a  dense  fog  and  a  hard  frost,  and  its  spirits  went 
up.  Its  citizens  became  possessed  with  an  unnatural  cheerfulness, 
as  is  their  wont  when  they  cannot  breathe  without  choking,  when 
the  gas  has  to  be  lighted  at  what  should  be  the  hour  of  day- 
break, when  the  vapour  lies  thick  in  places,  and  will  not  move 
from  contact;  though  now  and  again  the  darkness,  where  the  djy 
was  once,  seems  at  odds  with  a  languid  something  that  may  be 
light,  beyond.  Then,  fires  within,  heaped  with  fresh  coal,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  to  keep  the  fog  at  bay,  contribute  more  and 
more  through  chimney-pots  without  to  the  unspeakable  opacities 
overhead,  and  eacYi  seemm^  \i\\A\!Ei"a\>\T£!L  of  blackness  is  followed 
by  another  blackei  aWW.    TVeiv,  ^\:^Sfc  nIwbx^  vs«R«!a.  ^kvQk*  the 
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last  day  has  come,  the  linkboys  don't  care  whether  it  has  or  not, 
and  enjoy  themselves  intensely. 

A  good  example  of  the  former  class  was  Mrs.  Treadwell, 
Michael  Ragstroar's  great-aunt  at  Hammersmith;  of  the  latter, 
Michael  himself.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  Wednesday  in  Christ- 
mas week  he  had  conducted  an  old  bloke  of  enormous  wealth, 
on  foot,  from  the  said  bloke's  residence  in  Russell  Square  to  his 
son-in-law's  less  pretentious  one  at  Chiswick,  and  had  earned  lib- 
eral refreshments,  golden  opinions,  and  silver  coin  by  his  in- 
trepidity and  perception  of  London  localities  in  Egyptian  dark- 
ness. And  he  had  never  so  much  as  once  asked  the  name  of  a 
blooming  street!  So  ran  his  communication  to  his  great-aunt, 
on  whom  he  called  afterwards;  being,  as  he  said,  handy. 

"  Now  you  do  like  I  tell  you,  Micky,  and  bank  it  with  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  you'll  live  to  be  thankful."  This  referred  to 
Micky's  harphacrownd,  just  earned.  That  was  his  exact  pro- 
nunciation, delivered  ore  rotundissimo,  to  do  full  justice  to  so 
large  an  amount. 

Micky's  reply  was : — "  Ketch  me  at  it !  I  don't  put  no  faith 
in  any  of  these  here  Banks,  like  you  see  at  street  corners.  The 
Bank,  where  you  go  on  the  green  bus,  is  another  pair  o'  stockin's. 
.  .  .  No — I  ain't  going  to  put  it  on  a  'orse.  You  carn't  never 
say  they  ain't  doctored."  He  wont  on  to  express  an  astute  mis- 
trust of  investments,  owing  to  the  bad  faith  of  Man,  and  wound 
up: — ^"The  money  won't  run  away  of  itself,  so  long  as  you  don't 
let  it  out  of  your  porket."  Into  which  receptacle  Micky  returned 
it,  slapping  the  same  in  ratification  of  its  security. 

"Then  you  button  it  in,  Micky,  and  sci»  you  don't  talk  about 
it  to  no  one.  Only  I  should  have  said  it  would  l)e  safer  put  by. 
or  giv'  to  some  responsible  person  to  take  <'harge  of."  But 
Michael  shook  his  head,  assuming  a  fnrsightod  c»xprossion.  He 
was  immovable.  Mrs.  Treadwell  continued: — **  Bein'  here,  I  do 
declare  you  might  be  a  us<*ful  \yoy\  and  write  Dog  Found  large  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  ask  Miss  Hawkins  to  put  it  up  in  her  win- 
dow for  to  find  the  owner." 

«  Wot's  the  dog  ?  " 

"Well  now,  he  was  here  a  minute  ba<'k!  Or  lie  run  out  when 
yon  come  in."  Fog-retarded  scareh  discovered  a  wo<'!»egone  n'fu- 
gee  under  the  stairs;  who  had  be<*n  fetched  in,  said  Mrs.  Tn»a<l- 
well,  ^y  her  puppy  in  the  early  morning,  and  whom  she  had  not  had 
the  heart   to   drive   away. 

Michael  was  proud  to  show  his  skill  as  a  penman,  and  with 
his  aunt's  assistance  composed  an  intelUg\b\e  vxTxxvQww^^^TassixV  ^^^ 
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the  owner  of  a  black-and-tan  terrier  with  one  eye  might  reoover 
the  same  on  production  of  some  proof  of  ownership.  Michael 
devised  one,  suggesting  that  any  applicant  might  be  told  to  say 
what  name  was  wrote  on  the  collar. 

"But  there  now,  Micky,"  said  the  old  charwoman.  "He 
hasn't  got  no  collar !  *' 

"Werry  good,  then,"  said  her  nephew.  "When  he  tells  you 
what's  wrote  on  the  collar,  you'll  know  he's  a  liar,  and  don't 
you  give  him  up  the  dog." 

"  But  shan't  I  be  a  story,"  said  Mrs.  Treadwell,  "  for  to  tell 
him  the  collar's  wrote  upon,  when  it's  no  such  a  thing!" 

"  Not  you,  Arnty  I  Don't  you  say  anything's  wrote.  Just  you 
ask  him  what,  and  cotch  him  out ! " 

The  puppy  wanted  to  help,  and  nearly  blotted  the  compositioiL 
But  this  was  avoided,  and  Micky  went  out  into  the  fog  bearing 
the  placard,  of  which  he  was  rather  proud. 

A  typical  sot  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  bar,  who  was  so 
far  from  sober  that  he  imagined  he  was  addressing  a  public  meet- 
ing. Micky  distinguished  that  he  was  referring  to  his  second 
wife,  and  had  some  fault  to  find  with  the  chairman.  Voices  in 
the  little  parlour  behind  the  bar  caught  the  boy's  ear,  and  took  his 
attention  off.  He  was  not  bound  to  stop  his  ears.  If  parties 
hollered,  it  was  their  own  lookout.  Parties  hollered,  in  this  case, 
and  Micky  could  hear,  without  listening.  He  was  not  sure* 
though,  when  he  heard  one  of  the  voices,  that  he  would  not  have 
listened,  if  he  had  any  call  to  do  so.  For  it  was  the  voice  of  his 
old  acquaintance  the  convict. 

"  No  safety  like  a  thick  fog,  Juliar  I  I'll  pay  her  a  visit  this 
very  afternoon,  so  soon  as  ever  you've  given  me  some  belly- 
timber.  Sapps  Court'll  be  as  black  as  an  inch-thick  of  ink  for 
twelve  hours  yet.     Don't  you  let  that  steak  burn ! " 

Michael  heard  the  steak  rescued — the  hiss  of  its  cookery  inter- 
cepted. Then  he  heard  Miss  Julia  say  with  alarm  in  her  voice:— 
"You're  never  going:  there,  Wix!     Not  to  Sapps  Court!" 

"  And  why  the  Hell  shouldn't  I  go  to  Sapps  Court  ?  One  place 
is  as  safe  as  another,  a  day  like  this."  Insert  if  you  will  an  adjec- 
tive before  "  place,"  here. 

Michael,  sharp  as  he  was,  could  not  tell  why  the  woman's  answer 
sounded  embarrassed,  even  through  a  half-closed  door.  The  story 
knows.  She  had  betrayed  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  from 
the  letter  she  had  tampered  with,  that  Sapps  was  being  specially 
watched  by  the  Police.  How  could  she  account  for  this  knowl- 
edge,  without  full  confession?    And  would  not  absolution  be  im- 
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possible  ?  She  could  only  fence  with  the  cause  of  her  confusion. 
^  I  got  the  idea  on  my  mind,  I  expect/'  said  she  uneasily.  ^'  Didn't 
you  say  she  had  a  man  hanging  round?" 

"Old  Mo,  sure  enough.  Yes,  there's  old  Mo.  But  he  won't 
be  there.  He'll  be  swiping,  round  at  The  Sun.  I  can  reckon  him 
up!  He  don't  train  for  fighting,  like  he  did  thirty  years  ago. 
One  sight  of  him  would  easy  your  mind — an  old  dot-and-go-one 
imaged 

**I  got  the  idea  the  officers  would  look  to  catch  you  there. 
I  did,  Wix." 

**  And  I  got  the  idea  no  such  a  thing  I "  Omission  again  before 
this  last  word.  "Why  in  thunder  do  you  suppose?  .  .  .  Shut 
to  that  door!" 

"  There's  no  one  there — only  old  Nixon." 

"  Who's  he  talking  to  ? " 

"  Nobody.    Empty  space ! " 

"  Tell  you  he  is !  Look  and  see."  Thereupon  Miss  Julia,  look- 
ing through  a  transparent  square  in  a  glass  chessboard  into  the 
bar,  saw  that  the  typical  sot  was  certainly  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  an  audience.  He  was,  in  fact,  addressing  a  homily 
to  Michael  on  the  advantages  of  Temperance.  See,  he  said — sub- 
stantially— the  reward  of  self-restraint!  He  was  no  more  bigote<l 
doctrinaire,  wedded  to  the  absurd  and  exaggerated  thtH)rios  of  the 
Teatolers.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  Toalabshnensh. 
It  was  against  Human  Naysh.  But  Manshknewwhairtshtop,  like 
himself,  was  always  on  the  safe  side.  He  oharge<]  Micky  to  be  on 
his  gruard  against  Temptation,  who  lay  in  wait  for  inexperience 
without  his  first  syllable,  which  had  boon  absorbo<l  in  a  hiccup. 
Midiy  was  not  grateful  to  Mr.  Nixon  for  this,  as  it  interfered  with 
his  hearing  of  the  conversation  within. 

"Who  are  you,  in  behind  that  handle?"  asked  Miss  Hawkins. 
"Come  out  and  show  us  your  face.  .  .  .  What's  this?  *  Dog 
Found'!  Yes — very  happy  to  oblige  your  aunt.  .  .  .  Stick  it 
up  against  the  front-glass  yourself.  ...  *  Won't  stick  of  itself.' 
won't  it?  Wait  till  I  see  for  a  wafer."  She  rotunie<l  into  the 
small  parlour,  and  foraged  in  the  drawer  of  h(*r  inkstand,  whi<*h 
had  probably  done  no  serviee  sinee  her  exiH»riment  in  fauitsurr, 
till  it  supplied  Mr.  Wix  with  a  simile  for  the  fog.  ten  minut*^ 
since. 

**  That's  young  Ikey,"  said  the  convict.  "  I  can  tell  him  by  his 
lip.  Fetch  him  inside.  I've  a  message  for  him  to  carry."  Miss 
Julia  had  found  red  wafers;  and,  after  instructing  Michael  how 
to  use  ibem — to  suck  them  in  earnest,  as  they  had  got  dry  aw  alt- 
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ing  their  mission  in  life — induced  him  into  Mr.  Wix's  presence. 
Micky's  instinctive  hatred  of  this  man  was  suhdued  by  the 
recollection  of  the  douceurs  he  had  received  from  him.  But  do 
what  he  would,  he  was  only  equal  to  a  nod,  as  greeting.  He 
hardly  received  so  much  himself. 

The  convict  eyed  him  sleepily  from  the  window-seat,  his  usual 
anchorage  at  The  Pigeons,  and  said  nothing  for  some  seconds. 
Then  he  roused  himself  to  say : — ^**  Well,  young  shaver,  what  the 
oflSce  for  you? — that's  the  point!  Look  you  now — are  you  going 
home  ? " 

"  Quite  as  like  as  not.  That  don't  commit  me  to  nothing, 
neither  way.     Spit  it  out,  guv'nor  I " 

Mr.  Wix  was  filling  a  pipe,  and  did  it  to  his  satisfaction  before 
he  answered: — "You've  to  carry  a  message.  A  message  to  Aunt 
M'riar.     Got  that?     You  know  Aunt  M'riar." 

"  Knew  Aunt  M'riar  afore  ever  you  did." 

Mr.  Wix  looked  through  his  first  puff  of  smoke,  amused. 
"  About  right  you  are,  that  time ! "  said  he.  Not  that  this  was 
untrue  enough  to  be  worth  telling  as  a  falsehood.  Polly  the  bar- 
maid had  no  niece  or  nephew  that  he  knew  of,  in  the  early  days. 
"  But  you  could  carry  a  message  to  her,  if  you  didn't.  Just  you 
tell  her  old  Goody  Prichard's  gone  off  her  hooks." 

"  The  widder  two  pair  up  at  Number  Seven?     What  hooks?*' 

"  She's  slipped  her  wind,  handed  in  her  chips." 

"  Mean  she's  dead  ?     Carn't  you  say  so,  mister  ?  " 

"  Sharp  boy !    That's  what  she  is.    Dead." 

"  That  won't  soote  Aunt  M'riar."  Micky  had  only  known  old 
Maisie  by  repute,  but  he  knew  the  Court's  love  for  her.  A  wish 
for  some  confirmation  of  the  convict's  statement  arose  in  his  mind. 
"  How's  she  to  know  it's  not  a  lie  ? "  said  he. 

*' She'll  know,  fast  enough!  Say  I  told  you.  Say  who  I  am. 
She'll  twig,  when  you  tell  her.  .  .  .  Stop  a  bit ! "  He  was  think- 
ing how  to  authenticate  the  death  without  telling  the  boy  over- 
much about  himself.  "Look  here — Pll  tell  you  what  you've  got 
to  say.  Say  her  son — old  mother  Prichard's  son — ^was  just  up 
from  Rocestershire,  and  he'd  seen  her  dead,  with  his  own  eyes. 
Dead  as  a  boiled  lobster.     That's  your  message." 

If  Micky  had  known  that  this  man  was  speaking  of  himself 
and  his  own  mother!  Perhaps  it  was  some  instinctive  inward- 
ness that  made  him  glad  he  had  got  his  message  and  could  be 
gone.  He  made  short  work  of  his  exit,  saying: — "All  right, 
mister,  I'm  your  luaii" — «ii[v^  i^e^^tled  after  a  word  in  the  bar 
to   Miss    Julia:— ""R^gVv^  'S^^  ^^^>  tc\&^v5.\    \iwi\.  -s^\i.  let  him 
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have  another  half-a-quartern."  For  Mr.  Nixon  being  a  penny 
short,  her  anxiety  that  he  should  observe  his  own  rules  of  life 
had  been  reinforced  by  commercialism.  She  drew  the  line  of 
encouraging  drunkenness  at  integers — halves  not  counting  as  frac- 
tions, by  tacit  consent.    They  are  not  hard  enough. 

Miss  Hawkins  had  placed  herself  in  a  difficulty  by  that  indis- 
creet tampering  with  Aunt  M'riar's  letter.  She  had  done  it  in 
a  fit  of  furious  exasperation  with  Daverill,  immediately  the  re- 
sult of  an  interview  with  him  on  his  reappearance  at  The  Pigeons 
some  weeks  ago.  Some  whim  had  inclined  him  towards  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  better  selfhood  than  the  one  in  daily  use;  perhaps 
merely  to  assert  the  power  he  still  possessed  over  the  woman; 
more  probably  to  enable  him  to  follow  it  up  with  renewed  sug- 
gestions that  she  should  turn  the  freehold  Pigeons  into  solid 
cash,  and  begin  with  him  a  new  life  in  America.  She  had  kept 
her  head  in  spite  of  kisses  and  cajolery,  which  appealed  with 
some  success  to  her  memories  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  had  re- 
fused to  entertain  any  scheme  in  which  lawful  marriage  was 
postponed  till  after  the  sale  of  her  property.  The  parson  was  to 
precede  the  auctioneer. 

But  an  escaped  convict  with  the  police  inquiring  for  him  can- 
not put  up  the  banns.  Had  Daverill  seen  his  way  to  doing  so  he 
would  have  made  light  of  bigamy.  Besides,  was  it  likely  his  first 
wife  would  claim  him?  He  preferred  to  suppress  his  real  reason 
for  refusing  to  ^'  make  an  honest  woman  "  of  Miss  Julia,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  his  '^  real  wife "  Polly  was 
fltil]  living. 

Then  Miss  Hawkins  had  made  a  proposal  which  showed  a 
curious  frame  of  mind  about  marriage  law.  Her  idea  may  be 
not  unknown  in  the  class  she  belonged  to,  still.  It  certainly 
existed  in  the  fifties  of  last  century.  If  Aunt  M'riar  could  be  de- 
prived of  her  "  marriage  lines "  her  teeth  would  be  drawn,  not 
merely  practically  by  making  proof  of  a  marriage  difficult,  but 
definitely  by  the  removal  of  a  mysterious  influence — most  to  be 
likened  to  the  key  of  a  driving-pulley,  whose  absence  from  its 
slot  would  leave  the  machinery  of  Matrimony  at  a  deadlock.  Let 
Mr.  Wix,  by  force  or  fraud,  get  possession  of  this  charter  of  re- 
spectability, and  he  and  his  lawful  wife  would  come  apart,  like 
a  steamed  postage-stamp  and  its  envelope.  Nothing  would  be 
lacking  then  but  a  little  fresh  gum,  and  reattachment.  This  ex- 
presses Miss  Julia's  idea,  however  faulty  the  simile  may  be  in 
itself. 

** She's  got  her  lines  to  show" — So  the  lady  had  been  saying. 
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shortly  before  Michael  came  into  the  bar. — ^  Bu1>  she  won't  have 
them  long,  if  you  put  your  mind  on  making  her  give  'em  up. 
You  can  do  it,  Wix."  She  seemed  to  have  a  strong  faith  in  the 
convict's  cunning. 

He  appeared  to  ponder  over  it,  saying  finally : — ^**  Right  you  ire, 
Juliarl    I  see  my  way." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"That's  tellings.  I'll  get  the  dockyment  out  of  her.  That's 
enough  for  you,  without  your  coming  behind  to  see.  I'll  make 
you  a  New  Year's  present  of  it,  gratish.    What'll  you  do  with  it?" 

"Tear  it  up— bum  it.  That'll  quiet  her  off.  Lawful  Pollyl 
Damn  her ! "  Really  Miss  Hawkins  made  a  better  figure  in  a 
rage,  than  when  merely  vegetating.  And  yet  her  angry  flush  was 
inartistic,  through  so  much  pearl  powder.    It  made  streaks. 

It  had  its  effect  on  Daverill,  soothing  his  complaisant  mood, 
making  him  even  more  cimning  than  before.  "  I'll  get  it  out  of 
her,  Juliar,"  said  he,  "  and  you  shall  have  it  to  tear  up,  to  your 
heart's  content.  It  don't  make  one  farthing's  worth  of  difference, 
that  I  see.  But  have  it  your  own  choice.  A  woman's  a  woman!" 
There  seems  no  place  in  this  for  Mr.  Wix's  favourite  adjective; 
but  it  called  for  omission  before  "farthing's  worth,"  for  all  that! 

"  Not  a  penny  of  mine  shall  go  your  way,  Wix,  till  I've  put  it 
on  the  fire,  and  seen  it  bum."  Miss  Hawkins  dropped  her  voice 
to  say : — "  Only  keep  safe,  just  the  little  while  left." 

After  Micky's  exit  one  or  two  customers  called  for  attention, 
and  subsided  into  conversation  over  one  or  two  quarts.  One  had 
a  grievance  that  rumbled  on  continuously,  barely  pausing  for  in- 
termittent sympathy  from  the  other  or  others.  Their  quarts 
having  been  conceded  and  paid  for.  Miss  Julia  returned.  That 
steak — which  you  may  have  felt  anxious  about — was  being  kept 
hot,  and  Mr.  Wix  was  tapping  the  ashes  out  of  his  finished  pipe. 
"  There !  "  said  he.  "  You  run  your  eye  through  that,  and  you'll 
see  there's  no  more  cause  to  shy  off  Sapps  than  any  other  place." 
His  exact  words  suggested  recent  carnage  in  Sapps  Court,  but 
only  for  rhetoric's  sake. 

Miss  Hawkins  picked  up  the  letter  he  threw  across  the  table, 
and  recognised  the  one  she  had  stealthily  converted  to  an  assur- 
ance of  the  disappearance  of  extra  police  from  Sapps  Court 
She  felt  very  uncomfortable  indeed — ^but  what  could  she  do! 

HI  news  is  said  to  travel  fast,  always.  It  had  not  done  so  in 
this  case,  and  Sapps  CowtX,  -w^a  %\}C\  m  x^^orance  of  old  Maisie's 
death  when  MichaeV  paaseA.  mtA^t  \\&  ^^^Jksrvj  ^  Xa  ^Ts^Krvssoin^  for 
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the  first  time  the  feelings  that  beset  the  bearer  of  fatal  tidings 
to  those  it  will  wound  to  hear  them  far  worse  than  himself.  To 
a  not  inhuman  creature,  in  such  a  case,  a  title  to  sorrow,  that 
will  lessen  the  distance  between  his  own  heart  and  the  one  he 
has  to  lacerate,  is  almost  a  relief. 

He  himself  was  not  to  blame  for  delay  in  delivering  his  mes- 
sage. On  the  contrary,  his  sympathetic  perception  of  its  unwel- 
comeness  to  its  recipients  took  the  strange  form  of  a  determina- 
tion not  to  lose  a  second  in  fulfilling  his  instructions.  So  deeply 
bent  was  he  on  doing  this  that  he  never  questioned  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  own  alacrity  until  he  had  passed  the  iron  post 
Dave  fell  off — ^you  remember  ? — and  was  opposite  to  his  own  family 
residence  at  the  head  of  the  Court.  His  intention  had  been  to 
paas  it,  and  go  straight  on  to  No.  7.  Something  made  him 
diange  his  mind;  perhaps  the  painfulness  of  his  task  dawned  on 
him.  His  mother  was  surprised  to  see  him.  ^^  There  now,"  said 
she.  ^I  thought  you  was  going  to  be  out  all  day,  and  your 
father  hell  want  all  the  supper  there  is  for  hisself ." 

^  So  I  w(u  a-going  to  be  out  all  day.  I'm  out  now,  in  a  manner 
o'  speaking.  Going  out  again.  Nobody's  going  to  suffer  from 
an  empty  stummick  along  o'  me."  He  had  subsided  on  a  rocking- 
chair,  dropping  his  old  cloth  cap  between  his  feet. 

**  Whereabouts  have  you  been  to,  Micky  ? "  said  his  mother 
conciliatorily,  to  soothe  her  son's  proud  independent  spirit. 

He  recited  his  morning's  work  rapidly.  '^  Linked  an  old  cock 
down  to  Chiswick  Mawl  what  was  frightened  to  ride  in  a  hansom, 
till  half-past  eleven,  'cos  he  could  only  go  slow.  Got  an  early 
dinner  off  of  his  cook  by  reason  of  roomuneration.  Cold  heei 
and  pickles  as  much  as  I  choose.  Slice  o'  plum  pudding  hottc<l 
up  a  purpose,  only  no  beer  for  to  encourage  wice  in  youth.  Bcin' 
doBt  handy,  dropped  round  on  a  wisit  to  Amty  Lisbeth.  Anity 
Lisbeth  she's  makin'  inquiry  concerning  a  young  tike's  owner. 
Wrote  Amty  Lisbeth  out  a  notice-card.  Got  Miss  Ilorkings  next 
door  to  allow  it  up  in  her  window  on  the  stnn^t.  That's  how  I 
came  by  this  here  intelligence  I  got  to  pass  on  to  Wurdle's.  Time 
I  was  going!" 

lira.  Ragstroar  stopped  scraping  the  brown  outer  skin  off  a 
very  large  potato,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  Micky.  "  You've 
never  aaid  nothing  of  that,"  said  she. 

"Who  ever  went  to  say  I  said  anything  of  it?"  was  the  reply. 
In  this  family  all  communications  took  the  form  of  contradictions 
or  indictments,  more  or  less  defiant  in  character.  **  I  never  said 
not  one  word.    Fd  no  call  to  say  anything,  and  I  didn't." 
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"Then  how  can  you  ever  expect  anyone  to  know  unlca  jw 
say?"'     She  went  on  peeling. 

"  Who's  ever  aaid  I  expected  Anyone  to  know  t "  Bui  in 
spite  of  bis  controversial  method,  he  did  not  gio  itwoy  to  grn 
this  mrssagc;  and  evidently  wanted  a  helping  band,  or  at  leait 
sympnthy. 

His  mother  perceived  the  fact,  and  said  mag:nanimouslj': — 
"  You  might  just  as  well  up  and  tell,  Micky."  Then  she  neailr 
undid  the  effect  of  he'  ■•nii™>s<iinii  hv  i^ajing: — "  Because  you  kao* 

What  saved  the  b  tt  Tificky  did  want  to.     He 

blurted  out  the  new  ssing  him,  to  bis  own  great 

relief.     "  Old  Mother  Uescs  Widder  upstain,  ab^ 

"Sokes  alive!     Tl  '  her  back." 

"Welt— she's  dead 

"For  sure?" 

"  That's  what  her  don't  know,  nobod;  don't" 

"W(is  it  him  told  heard  tell  ahe  had  a  eon — 

not  Sirs.  Pricbarrf," 

Micky's  family  pugnacity  preferred  to  nccepl  this  as  a  eon>ui>', 
or  at  least  a  challenge.  He  rai.sed  his  voice,  and  tired  off  hi- 
speech  in  platoons,  to  say: — "  N'{>ver  *oc  her  <ion!  Shouldn't  kmm 
him  if  I  u-as  to  sec  bim.  Wot— I'm  telling— you— that's— wot- 
her — son  said  to  the  pnrty  what  conmioonicated  it  to  me.  Mi'j 
Wordle  she'll  reco'nise  the  party,  by  piirticklars  piv'."  This  em- 
bodied the  impre.<sioii  receivH  from  the  convict's  words,  which 
bad  made  no  claim  to  old  Slaisie  as  hi-  mother. 

"Whatever  shall  you  say  to  Mrs.  Wiirdle?" 

Micky  picked  up  his  cap  from  the  proiind.  niid  uscil  it  as  a 
nose-iiolisher — after  slappjiip  it  on  his  knee  to  stcrili^^e  it,  a  use 
which  s<'enR'd  to  net  in  relief  of  perple.\itv.  "If  I  know.  I'm 
blest."  said  he.     "Couldn't  tell  you  if  you  was  to  arsk  me!" 

It  was  impiissilile  to  resist  the  iuijilied  appeal  for  help.  Mr=. 
Ragslroar  put  a  larKO  fresh  potato  ou  the  table  to  enjuy  its  ,'kin 
yet  a  little  longer,  and  wijied  the  memory  of  its  predeees>;nrs  o3 
on  her  apron.  "Come  along,  Miekv,"  she  snid.  "I  got  to  see 
Aunt  51'riar;  you  come  ah.ng  after  me.  I'll  just  soy  a  word 
aforcband."  Micky  welcomed  this,  and  saying  merely: — "Ahl— 
like  a  tip!"  followed  his  mother  down  the  Court  to  Xo.  7. 

Someone,  somewhere,  must  have  known,  clocks  apart,  that  a 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close;  a  short  winter's  day.  and  a  dark  and 
cold  one  at  the  best.     But  the  someone  was  not  in  the  Thames 
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Valley,  and  the  somewhere  surely  was  not  Sapps  Court.  There 
Day  and  Night  alike  had  been  robbed  of  their  birthright  by  sheer 
Opacity,  and  humankind  had  to  choose  between  submission  to 
Egyptian  darkness  and  an  irksome  leisure,  or  a  crippled  activity 
by  candlelight,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ruin,  on  the  other.  Not 
that  tallow  candles  were  really  much  good — they  got  that  yellow 
and  streaky.  Why — the  very  gaslamps  out  of  doors  you  couldn't 
hardly  see  them,  not  unless  you  went  quite  up  close!  If  it  had 
not  been  that,  as  Micky  followed  his  mother  down  the  Court,  a 
ladder-bearer  had  dawned  suddenly,  and  died  away  after  laying 
claim  to  lighting  you  up  a  bit  down  here,  no  one  would  never  have 
so  much  as  guessed  illumination  was  afoot.  But  then  the  one 
gaslamp  was  on  a  bracket  a  great  heicth  up,  on  the  wall  at  the 
end  of  Druitt's  garden,  so  called.  And  Mrs.  Ragstroar  and  her 
son  had  followed  along  the  wood-palings  in  front  of  the  houses, 
on  the  left. 

Micky's  flinching  from  his  mission  had  grown  on  him  so  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  end  house,  that  he  hung  back  and  allowed 
his  mother  to  enter  first.  He  wanted  the  tip  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject of  Death,  and  to  leave  him  only  the  task  of  authentication. 
He  did  not  hear  what  his  mother  said  in  a  quick  undertone  to 
Aunt  M'riar,  within,  manifestly  ironing.  But  he  heard  its  effect 
on  her  hearer — a  cry  of  pain,  kept  under,  and  an  appeal  to  Uncle 
Mo,  in  some  dark  recess  beyond.  "Oh.  Mo! — only  hark  at  that! 
Our  old  lady — gone!"  Then  Uncle  Mo,  emerging  probably  from 
pitch  darkness  in  the  little  parlour,  and  joining  in  the  under- 
tones on  inquiry  and  information  mixed — mixed  soon  enough  with 
sobs.  Then  the  struggle  against  them  in  Mo's  own  voice  of 
would-be  reassurance : — "  Poor  old  M'riar !  Don't  ye  take  on  so ! 
Well  all  die  one  day."  Then  more  undertones.  Then  Aunt 
M'riar's  broken  voice: — "Yes — I  know  she  was  eighty" — and 
her  complete  collapse  over: — "It's  the  children  I'm  thinking  of! 
Our  children.  Mo,  our  children ! " 

Old  Mo  saw  that  point.  You  could  hear  it  in  his  voice.  "  Ah — 
the  children!"  But  he  tried  for  a  forlorn  hope.  Was  it  possibly 
a  false  report!  Make  sure  about  that,  anyhow,  l>efore  giving  way 
to  grief!  "Was  it  only  that  young  shaver  of  yours  brought  the 
news,  Mrs.  Ragstroar?  Maybe  he's  put  the  saddle  on  the  wrong 
horse!" 

••He's  handy  to  tell  his  own  tale.  Mr.  Wardle.  Here,  young 
Midcy!  Come  along  in  and  speak  for  yourself."  Whennipon  the 
boy  came  in.  He  had  been  secretly  hoping  he  might  escape  being 
called  into  council  altogether. 
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"  You're  sure  you  got  the  right  of  it,  Michael,"  said  Uncle  Ma 
"  Tell  it  us  all  over  again  from  the  beginning." 

Whereupon  Micky,  braced  by  having  a  member  of  his  own 
noble  sex  as  catechist,  but  sadly  handicapped  by  inability  to  em- 
ploy contentious  formulas,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  vint 
to  The  Pigeons.  He  identified  the  convict  by  short  lengths  of 
speech,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wardle's  ear  alone,  suggestive  of  Yof^ 
understandings  of  the  affairs  of  men  than  aunts  and  mothers 
could  expect  to  share.  "  Party  that's  givin'  trouble  to  the  Po- 
lice. .  .  .  Party  I  mentioned  seeing  in  Hy'  Park.  .  .  .  Party  that 
come  down  the  Court  inquirin'  for  widder  lady  .  .  ."  came  at  in- 
tervals. Micky's  respectful  and  subdued  reference  to  Mrs.  Prichard 
was  a  tribute  to  Death. 

''  And  did  he  say  her  son  told  him,  to  his  own  hearing!  . . . 
All  right,  M'riar,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about."  This  was  to 
stop  Aunt  M'riar's  interposing  with  a  revelation  of  old  Maisie's 
relation  to  the  party.  It  would  have  encumbered  cross-examina- 
tion; which,  even  if  it  served  no  particular  end,  would  seem  pro- 
found and  weighty. 

"  That's  how  I  took  it  from  him,"  said  Micky. 

"  Didn't  he  say  who  her  son  was  ? "  Aunt  M'riar  persisted,  with 
unflinching  simplicity. 

Micky,  instantly  illuminated,  replied : — "  Not  he !  He  never  m 
much  as  said  he  wasn't  her  son,  hisself."  This  did  not  mean  that 
aflSrmation  was  usually  approached  by  denial  of  every  possible 
negation.  It  was  only  the  involuntary  echo  of  a  notion  Aunt 
M'riar's  manner  had  clothed  her  words  with. 

"That  was  tellings,  M'riar,"  said  Uncle  Mo.  "But  it  don't 
make  any  odds,  that  I  can  see.  Look  ye  here,  young  Micky! 
What  was  it  this  charackter  said  about  coming  here  this  afte^ 
noon  ? " 

"  Werry  first  words  I  heard  him  say  I  *  No  safety  like  a  thidc 
fog,'  he  says.  *  And  I'll  pay  her  a  visit  this  very  artemoon,'  he 
says.    Only  he  won't!    You  may  take  that  off  me,  like  Gospel" 

"  How  do  you  make  sure  of  that,  young  master  ? " 

"  'Cos  he's  got  nothing  to  come  for,  now  I've  took  his  message 
for  him.  If  he  hadn't  had  reliance,  he'd  not  have  arxed  me  to  carry 
it.     He  knows  me  for  safe,  by  now,  Mr.  Wardle." 

"  Don't  you  see,  Mo."  said  Aunt  M'riar.  "  He'd  no  call  to 
come  here,  exceptin'.  It  was  only  to  oblige-like,  and  let  know. 
Once  Micky  gave  his  word,  what  call  had  he  to  come  four  mile 
through  such  a  iogV 

"  That's  the  whoVe  la\e,  \\v^ti'\'''  ^^\^XJi\^^^"^^,  "5&vsst  T^tectioo. 
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**Onle8t  you  can  call  to  miud  something  you've  forgot.  Master 
Micky." 

"  Not  a  half  a  word,  Mr.  Moses.  If  there  had  a  been,  I*d  have 
made  you  acquainted,  and  no  lies.  And  all  I  said's  ackerate,  and 
to  rely  on."  Which  was  perfectly  true,  so  far  as  reporter's  good 
faith  went.  Had  Micky  overheard  the  conversation  two  minutes 
aooner,  he  would  have  gathered  that  Mr.  Wix  had  other  reasons 
for  coming  to  Sapps  Court  than  to  give  the  news  of  Mrs. 
Prichard's  death.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  why,  intending  to  go 
there  for  another  purpose,  Wix  thought  it  necessary  to  employ 
Ifidiael  at  all  aa  an  ambassador.  But  a  story  has  to  be  content 
with  facts. 

Uncle  Mo  and  Aunt  M'riar  were  alone  with  the  shadow  of 
their  trouble,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  children  must  be  told. 

The  boy  and  his  mother,  their  painful  message  delivered,  had 
Tanished  through  the  fog  to  their  own  home.  The  voices  of  Dave 
and  Dolly  came  from  the  room  above  through  the  silence  that 
followed.  Mo  and  M'riar  were  at  no  loss  to  guess  what  was  the 
burden  of  that  earnest  debate  that  rose  and  fell,  and  paused  and 
was  renewed,  but  never  died  outright.  It  was  the  endless  arrange- 
ment and  rearrangement  of  the  preparations  for  the  great  event 
to  come,  the  feast  that  was  to  welcome  old  Mrs.  Picture  back  to 
her  fireside,  and  its  chair  with  cushions. 

**0h,  Mo— Mo  I  I  haven't  the  heart — I  haven't  the  heart  to 
doit" 

**Poor  old  M'riar — poor  old  M'riar!"  The  old  prizefighter's 
Toice  was  tender  with  its  sorrow  for  his  old  comrade,  who  shrank 
from  the  task  that  faced  them,  one  or  both;  even  sorrow — though 
less  oppressive — for  the  loss  of  the  old  lady  who  had  become  the 
diildren's  idol. 

"No,  Mo,  I  haven't  the  heart.  Only  this  very  day  ...  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  fog  .  .  .  Dave  would  have  got  the  last  half- 
penny out  of  his  rabbit  to  buy  a  sugar-basin  on  the  stall  in  the 
road  .  .  .  and  he's  saving  it  for  a  surprise  for  Dolly  .  .  .  when 
the  fog  goes.  .  .  ." 

"  Is  Susan  Burr  upstairs  with  them  ? " 

"No— she's  gone  out  to  Yardley's  for  some  thread.  She's  all 
lifl^    She's  walking  a  lot  l)etter." 

They  sat  silent  for  a  while,  the  unconscious  voices  overhead 
reaching  their  hearts,  and  rousing  the  question  they  would  have 
been  so  glad  to  ignore.  How  should  they  bring  it  to  the  chil- 
dren's knowledge  that  the  chair  with  cushions  was  waiting  for  its 
ooeupant  in  Tain?     Which  of  their  unwilling  hands  should  be 
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the  first  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that  still  sheltered  those  two  babiei^ 
lives  from  the  sight  of  the  face  of  Death. 

The  man  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Young  Mick,  he  saw  his 
way  pretty  sharp,  M'riar — about  who  was  .  .  .  her  son."  His 
voice  dropped  on  the  reference  to  old  Maisie  herself,  and  he 
avoided  her  name. 

"Did  he  understand?" 

"  Oh  yes — he  twigged,  fast  enough.  .  .  .  There's  a  p'int  to 
consider,  M'riar.  This  man's  her  son — but  it  don't  follow  he 
knows  whether  she's  dead  or  living,  any  better  than  you  or  me. 
Who's  to  say  he's  not  lying?  Besides,  we  should  have  had  a  letter 
to  tell.  .  .  .  Who  from?  .  .  .  H'm — well — from.  .  .  ."  But  Mo 
found  the  completion  of  this  sentence  difiicult. 

No  wonder !  How  could  he  reply : — "  Her  ladyship  ? "  He  may 
have  been  convinced  that  Gwen  would  write,  but  how  could  he  say 
so?  The  sister  and  daughter,  neither  of  whom  were  more  than 
names  to  him,  seemed  out  of  the  question.  Sister  Nora  would  be 
sure  to  come  with  the  news,  some  time.  But  was  she  back  from 
Scotland,  where  they  knew  she  had  gone  to  convalesce? 

Aunt  M'riar  looked  the  fact  in  the  face.  "  No — we  shouldn't 
have  had  no  letter,  Mo.  Not  yet  a  while,  at  least.  Daverill's  a 
bad  man,  and  lies.  But  not  when  there's  no  advantage  in  it  He'd 
not  go  about  to  send  me  word  she  was  dead,  except  he  knew." 

"  How  should  he  know,  more  than  we  ? " 

"Don't  you  ask  me  about  when  I  see  him,  not  yet  where,  nor 
yet  how,  and  I'll  tell  you.  Mo."    She  waited,  as  for  a  safe-conduct 

"  Poor  old  M'riar !  "  said  Mo  pitifully.  "  I'll  not  witness-box 
you.  Catch  me!  No — no! — you  shan't  tell  me  nothing  you 
don't  like." 

"  He  told  me  he  should  try  to  see  his  mother  again.  And  I 
said  to  him  if  he  went  there  he  would  be  taken,  safe  and  certain. 
And  he  said  not  he,  because  the  Police  were  too  sharp  by  half, 
and  would  take  for  granted  he  would  be  afraid  to  go  anigh  the 
place  again.     He  said  he  could  always  see  round  them." 

"  I  see  what  he  was  driving  at.     And  you  think  he  went." 

"  None  so  long  ago,  I  should  say.  He  never  see  her — not  alive. 
I  couldn't  say  why,  only  I  feel  that  was  the  way  of  it." 

"  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?  .  .  .  No — old  girl !  I  won't  do 
that.  It's  mean — after  sayin'  I  wouldn't  witness-box!  Don't 
you  tell  me  nothing." 

"  I  won't  grudge  telling  you  that  much,  Mo.  It's  a  tidy  long 
time  back  now.  I  couldn't  say  to  a  day.  It  was  afore  I  wrote 
to  him  to  keep  away  from  the  Court  for  fear  of  the  Police.  .  . . 
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did  I  Just  after  Mr.  Rowe  came  round  that  time,  asking 
inquiries.  ...    I  am  his  wife,  Mo — nothing  can't  alter  it.'' 

**  I  ain't  hlaming  you,  old  girl." 

"  Well — it  was  then  he  said  he'd  go  to  Chorlton  again.  And 
he's  been." 

Silence  again,  and  the  sound  of  the  children  above.  Then  a 
footstep  without,  recognised  as  Susan  Burr's  by  its  limp. 

"  She'll  have  to  be  told,  Mo,"  said  Aunt  M'riar.  "  We've  never 
had  a  thought  for  poor  Susan." 

A  commonplace  face  came  white  as  ashes  from  the  fog  without, 
and  a  suffocating  voice,  gasping  against  sobs.  ^^  Oh,  M'riar! — 
Oh,  Mr.  Wardle !— /«  it  true  she's  gone  ? " 

Aunt  M'riar  could  not  tighten  her  lips  against  their  instability 
and  speak,  at  the  same  time,  so  she  nodded  assent  Uncle  Mo 
said,  steadily  enough: — "I'm  afraid  it's  true,  Mrs.  Burr.  We 
can't  make  it  out  no  otherwise."  Then  M'riar  got  self-command 
to  say: — "Yes — she's  taken  from  us.  It's  the  Lord's  will."  And 
then  they  could  claim  their  birthright  of  tears,  the  last  privilege 
left  to  hearts  encompassed  with  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

The  three  were  standing,  some  short  while  later,  at  the  stair- 
foot,  each  looking  at  the  other.    Which  was  to  go  first? 

Aunt  M'riar  made  a  hesitating  suggestion.  "  Supposin'  you 
was  to  step  up  first,  and  look  back  to  say  .  .  .  I " 

"  That's  one  idear,"  said'  Uncle  Mo.    "  Suppose  you  do !  " 

Susan  Burr,  referred  to  by  both,  accepted  the  commission, 
limping  slowly  up  the  stairs  while  the  others  waited  below,  listen- 
ing. They  heard  that  the  door  above  was  o|)ened,  when  the  chil- 
dren's voices  came  clearer,  suddenly.  But  Susan  Burr  had  only 
cautiously  pushed  the  door  ajar,  making  no  noise,  to  listen  her- 
self before  going  in.  There  was  a  flare  from  a  gas-birth  in  the 
fire  as  she  got  a  sight  of  the  group  within,  through  the  opening. 
It  illuminated  Dolly,  Dave,  and  the  newly  christened  wax  doll; 
the  Persian  apparatus  on  the  floor — a  more  rehearsal,  whoso  cake 
had  to  be  pretence  cake,  and  whose  tea  lacked  its  vogt»tablo  con- 
stituent— and  the  portraits  of  robed  and  sceptred  Royalty  on  the 
walL  Some  point  in  stage-managomont  soomod  to  be  umler  dis- 
cussion, and  to  threaten  a  dissolution  of  partnership.  For  Dave 
was  saying: — "Then  oy  shall  go  and  play  with  The  Boys,  be- 
cause the  fog's  a-stopping.    You  look  out  at  the  winder!" 

Dolly  met  this  with  a  firm,  though  gentle,  prohibition.  "  No, 
you  s'am'L  You  i«  to  be  Gwaiiny  Mawwowbone  vis  time,  and  set 
on  the  sofa.  And  me  to  be  old  Mrs.  St)icture  vis  time,  and  set 
in  the  chair  wiv  scushions.     And  Pussy  to  be  ve  uvvers.     And 
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GwcHK  to  ■  out  bU  veir  teas.     Only  vey  take  veir  stigar  «U- 

selves."     E  luay  have  liad  it  in  view  to  reduce  Dave  to  im- 

poteiii'o  by  t  igni'ig  to  him  the  position  of  a  guest.     Hia  nisn- 

iiood   revolted  against  a  subordinute  part.     Superbumaa  tact  ii 

iiecdfd — an  ■■  I  story !— in  the  casting  of  the  parts  of  any  nen 

play,  and  D'  y,  although  kissable  to  a  degree,  and  with  an  iion 

-n'il!.  was  abi  utely  lacking  in  tact. 

"  Then  oy  snail  go  and  play  with  The  Boys,  because  the  iai^ 

>arping."  But  this  was  an  empty  threat,  as  Dave  knew  per- 


fectly well  that  " 
so  laic,  even  if  tne 
left  London 


lIIow  biro  to  go  out  of  doots 
3  immediate  cessation  would 
was  past  the  Oflicial  hour 


't ! "  and  went  on  with  lie 
of  Pussy,  and  stop  her  off 
w  out  the  tcA,  only  to  wait 
in  the  cbair  with  scushions, 
to  leave  hold  of  Pub^,  and 
tfa."  The  supemutnersriea 
that  is  to  say,  their  rcpre- 


of  sunset. 

Dolly  said  agai 
arrnnpeinents.  " 
■doin"  on  ve  scual 
faw  the  hot  wat^' 
and  be  Mrs.  Spit 
1)6  Gwanny  Uavi 
were  iiilransigeani  a 
sentativc  the  Cat  wai 

Dave,  whose  enjoyment  of  these  games  was  beginning  to  be 
marred  by  his  coming  manhood — for  see  how  old  he  was  getting! 
— utilised  maRiianimily  as  an  excuse  for  concession.  He  kept 
the  supers  in  check  while  Dolly  suggested  an  attitude  to  Gweng. 
Gweng  had  only  to  wait  for  hot  water,  so  it  was  easy  to  find  one. 
Dolly  then  scrambled  into  the  chair  with  cushions,  and  the  super- 
numeraries wedged  themselves  round  her  and  purred,  in  the  per- 
son  of  the   Cat.      But   having  made   this   much   concession.    Dave 

Instead  of  accepting  his  part,  he  went  to  the  window.  "  Oy 
can  see  across  the  way."  said  he.  "  Oy  don't  call  it  a  forg  when 
you  can  sec  the  gairslamp  all  the  way  across  the  Court.  That 
hoyn't  a  forg!  Oy  say,  Dolly,  oy'm  a-going  for  to  see  Uncle 
Mo  round  to  The  Sun  parlour,  and  boy  a  ho;i-pny  sorcer  coming 
back.     Oy  nm/" 

Dolly  shook  a  mass  of  rough  gold  that  cried  aloud  for  a  comb, 
and  said  with  sweet  gravity: — "  You  tarn't !  " 

"Why  not?"  Dave's  indignation  at  this  statement  made  him 
shout.     "Why  carn't   oy.   same   as   another   boy?" 

"  Because    you're    Gwanny    ifawwowbont 


to  gri 


I  hdp  it."     Dollv's 
■  the  inevit 


?  time.  Tou 
nn  nods,  and  a  pathos  that  seemed 
left   Pave  speechless,  struggling   in 
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vain  against  the  identity  he  had  so  rashly  undertaken  to  assume. 

Susan  Burr  missed  a  great  deal  of  this,  and  marked  what  she 
heard  but  little.  She  only  knew  that  the  children  were  happy,  and 
that  their  happiness  must  end.  Even  her  own  grief — for  think 
what  old  Maisie's  death  meant  to  her ! — was  hushed  at  the  thought 
of  how  these  babies  could  be  told,  could  have  their  first  great 
grief  burst  upon  them.  She  felt  sick,  and  only  knew  that  she 
herself  could  not  speak  the  word. 

Aunt  M'riar  stole  up  after  her  stealthily — not  Uncle  Mo;  his 
weight  on  the  old  stairs  would  have  made  a  noise.  They  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  landing,  just  catching  sight  of  the  little 
poppet  in  the  armchair,  all  unkempt  gold  and  blue  eyes,  quite 
content  with  her  personation  of  the  beloved  old  presence  it  would 
never  know  again.  Aunt  M'riar  could  just  follow  Susan  Burr's 
stifled  whisper : — "  She's  being  old  Mrs.  Picture,  in  her  chair.'' 

It  was  confirmed  by  Dave's  speech  from  the  window,  unseen. 
"You  ain't  old  Mrs.  Picture.  When  Mrs.  Picture  comes,  oy  shall 
tell  her  you  said  you  was  her,  and  then  you'll  see  what  Mrs. 
PictureHl  say  I  "  He  spoke  with  a  deep  earnestness — a  champion 
of  Truth  against  an  insidious  and  ungrounded  fiction,  that  pre- 
tence was  reality. 

Then  Dolly's  voice,  immovable  in  conviction,  sweet  and  clear  in 
correction  of  mere  error : — "  I  is  Mrs.  Spicturc,  and  when  she 
comes  she'll  say  I  was  Mrs.  Spicture.  She'll  set  in  her  chair  wiv 
acushions,  and  say  I  was  Mrs.  Spicture." 

The  two  listeners  without  did  not  wait  to  hear  Dave's  indig- 
nant rejoinder.  They  could  not  bear  the  tranquil  ignorance  of 
tlie  children,  and  their  unconsciousness  of  the  black  cloud  closing 
in  on  them.  They  turned  and  went  noiselessly  down  the  stairs, 
choking  back  the  grief  they  dared  not  grant  indulgence  to,  by 
80  much  as  a  word  or  sound.  The  chronic  discussion  that  they 
had  left  behind  went  on — on — always  the  same  controversy,  as  it 
seemed;  the  same  placid  assurance  of  Dolly,  the  same  indignant 
protest  of  Dave. 

At  the  stairfoot.  Uncle  Mo,  silent,  looking  inquiry,  mistrusting 
speech.  Aunt  M'riar  usikI  a  touch  on  his  arm,  and  a  nod  towards 
the  door  of  the  little  parlour,  to  get  safe  out  of  the  children's 
hearing  before  risking  speech,  with  that  suffocation  in  her  throat. 
Then  when  the  door  was  closed,  it  came. 

"We  c-c-couldn't  do  it.  Mo,  we  c-couldn*t  do  it."  Her  sobs 
became  a  suppressed  wail  of  despair,  which  seemed  to  give  relief. 
Susan  Burr  had  no  other  tale  to  tell,  and  was  inarticulate  to 
the  same  effect.    They  could  not  break  through  the  panoply  of  the 
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children's    ignorance  of  Death,  ihere   in   the   very  home  o(  t3» 
departed,   in  tbe  face  of  every  harbinger  of  her  return. 

"  Poor  old  ITriar !  You  shan't  have  the  telling  of  'em."  Uncle 
Mo's  pit.viiig  toncB  were  husky  in  the  darkened  room;  not  quiu 
dark,  a»  tlie  fog  was  lifting,  and  tbe  Court's  one  gas-lamp  vt*i 
pcrceptibk'  again  through  ita  remains.  "Poor  old  M'riar!  Y^o 
shan't  ttll  'em— nor  yet  Susan  Burr.  I'll  tell  'em,  myself."  Bui 
his  heart  sank  at  the  prospect  of  bis  task,  and  he  was  fain  V* 
L'  respite — of  only  a  few  hours.     "  Look  ye  here,  ITrie'' 


1  don't  : 
know.  Mnybe,  as  like  as 
But  I'mle  Mo  waa  no' 
Once  it  was  clearly  i 
back,  it  became  easier 
exprcssiiiti,  gnaws  less  v 
a  relief  i<i  Susan  Sur. 
far,  far  I'naier  than  to 


people.     Klie  watt  upa 
demeanour  that  would 

her   from   suspicion  of  i. .    ._ 

way,    and    wns    feeling    lier    foot. 
Furlher,  the  children  might  stop  u| 
Dave  was  not  to  go  out.     Uncle  !Mi 
did  go  round  to  The  Sun  to-d^.v.  il  ' 
girls  were  abed  aiul  asli'ep.     Jlr:' 
to  herst'lf  bv  affceiing  a  Draiiuiii 
foot,  Diive  and  D.dlv  .Wid.d. 

The  unconscious  <.liil.lr,.n  .k-.-. 
account  for  the  lioiiseliuld's  gluui 
the  hours  went  b,v  fur  its  older  ii 
fog  did  not  go.  or.  iit  Icnst,  wei 
pnslamp  as  Dave  had  seen  it.  j' 
discernible  from  the  an-hway  nt 
Burr  stepped  round  to  3Jrs.  Riig^ 
Jlichaol's  story  iig:iiii,  jiiul  som 
She  may  have  felt  imiisj.osed  fnr 
with  that  empty  cluiir;  nuil  ytt 
bear  reduction,  all  thiit  called  fo 
anil  again. 

This  was  soon  after  supiwr;  \vl 
and   asleep.     The  little   bov    in 
heard  bis  .\unt's  oud  Tuclc'-  voi, 
voices   came    tu   take   their   place. 


ding  of  'em  over  till 
a  letter  in  the  momiae' 
lling  of  the  children, 
the  news  was  to  be  k^P* 
>nally.     Grief.  demandx-Vg 
nes  a  duty.    It  was  alm<7^ 
dry-eyed,  on  eompulsif^a- 
1  her  tears  to  the  yoiM^^ 
mstering,  aa  she  went:v  ' 
ical,  yet  would  safegTi^*™ 
...t.     She  had   been    a   Ic:*-"? 
That    covered    the    positi   -t™- 
istairs   a   bit   longer,   if  pc»-  «"'• 
had  said  so.     If  Unele    ^^^^ 
I  would  be  after  little  boys  r^l"' 
Burr  made  her  attitude  ea^^-   "*' 
demeanotir.     It  was  due  tu  ^fc"^^ 


.ted  the  fog  aa  all-sufficient 
I,  and  never  knew  how  heav- 
■mbers.    Bedtime  came,  and  ■= 
t  uo  further  than  to  leave  ■ 

St  visible  across  the  Court. 

fiivournble  fluctuation.  Sus 
ro:ir's,  alleging  anxiety  to  he 

bo[Hs   of    further   particula 

hat  a  eompan.v  of  three  wot- 
saying  having  been  said  twi 

■n  little  bovs  and  girls  are  al» 
bis  ea,*e  was  half  aslwp.  I- 
s  fjet  fainter  as  bis  <.wn  dreaii 
lud   then   eame   suddenlv  awal 
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with  a  start  to  find  Uncle  Mo  looming  large  beside  him  in  the 
half -dark  room.  ''Made  you  jump,  did  I,  old  man?"  said  Uncle 
Mo»  kissing  him.  ''  Go  to  sleep  again."  Dave  did  so,  but  not 
before  receiving  a  dim  impression  that  his  uncle  went  into  the 
neighbouring  room  to  Dolly,  and  kissed  the  sleeping  child,  too; 
gently,  so  ad  not  to  wake  her.  That  was  the  impression,  gleaned 
somehow,  under  which  he  went  to  sleep.  Uncle  Mo  often  looked 
in  at  Dave  and  Dolly,  so  this  visit  was  no  surprise  to  Dave. 

Aunt  M'riar  awaited  him  at  the  stairfoot,  on  his  return. 
"  They'll  be  happy  for  a  bit  yet,"  said  she.  "  Now,  if  only 
Jerry  would  come  and  smoke  with  you.  Mo,  I  wouldn't  be  sorry 
to  get  to  bed  myself." 

"  May  be  hell  come ! "  said  Mo.  "  Anyways,  M'riar,  don't  you 
stop  up  on  account  of  me.  I'll  have  my  pipe  and  a  quiet  think, 
and  turn  in  presently.  ...  Or  look  here  I — tell  you  what!  I'll 
just  go  round  easy  towards  JefTs,  and  if  I  meet  Jerry  by  the  way, 
I  meet  him;  and  if  I  don't,  I  don't.  I  shan't  stop  there  above 
five  minutes  if  he's  not  there,  and  I  shan't  stop  all  night  if  he  is. 
Good-bye,  M'riar." 

" Gk)od-night's  plenty.  Mo;  you're  coming  back." 

**Ay,  surely  I  What  did  I  say?  Good-bye?  Good-night,  I 
should  have  made  it."     But  he  had  said  "  Good-bye ! " 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you — ^you  who  read  this — to  feel  it 
cross  your  mind  when  walking  that  you  have  just  passed  a  some- 
thing of  which  you  took  no  notice?  If  you  have,  you  will  recog- 
nise this  description.  Did  Uncle  Mo,  when  he  wavered  at  the  arch, 
fancy  he  had  half-seen  a  figure  in  the  shadow,  near  the  dustbin, 
and  had  automatically  taken  no  notice  of  it?  If  so,  he  decided 
that  he  was  mistaken,  for  he  passed  on  after  glancing  back  down 
the  Court.  But  very  likely  his  pause  was  only  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  pulling  on  his  overcoat.  It  was  one  he  had  pur- 
chased long  ago,  before  the  filling  out  had  set  in  which  awaits 
all  athletes  when  they  relapse  into  a  sedentary  life.  Mo  hated 
the  coat,  and  the  difficulties  he  met  with  when  getting  it  on  and  off. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  about  not  stopping  long  at  The 
Sun.  Although  he  found  his  friend  awaiting  him,  he  did  not  re- 
main in  his  company  above  half  an  hour,  including  his  seven- 
minutes'  walk  back  to  the  Court,  to  which  Jerry  accompanied 
him,  saying  farewell  at  the  archway.  He  didn't  go  on  to  No.  7 
at  once,  remembering  that  M'riar  had  said  she  wouldn't  be  sorry 
to  go  to  bed. 

Seeing  lights  and  hearing  voices  in  at  Ragstroar's,  he  turned 
in  for  a  chat,  more  particularly  for  a  repetition  of  Micky's  tale 
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of  his  Hammersmith  visit.  Finding  the  boy  there,  he  accepted 
his  mother's  suggestion  that  he  should  sit  down  and  be  comfort- 
able. He  did  the  former,  having  first  pulled  off  the  obnoxious 
coat  to  favour  the  latter. 

He  may  have  spent  twenty  minutes  there,  chiefly  cro88-€xaiiiiih 
ing  Micky  on  particulars,  before  he  got  up  to  go.  He  forgot  the 
odious  coat,  for  Susan  Burr  called  him  back,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  put  it  on.  He  resisted  all  entreaties.  Such  a  littk 
distance! — was  it  worth  the  trouble?  He  threw  it  over  his  arm, 
and  again  departed.  The  two  women  saw  him  from  the  door, 
and  then,  as  they  were  exchanging  a  final  word  in  the  passage, 
were  startled  by  a  loud  screaming,  and,  running  out,  saw  Mo 
fiing  away  the  coat  on  his  arm,  and  make  such  speed  as  he 
might  towards  a  struggling  group  not  over  visible  in  the  shadow 
of  the  lamp  immediately  above  their  heads. 

This  was  within  an  hour  of  Mo's  good-night,  or  good-bye,  to 
M'riar  at  his  own  doorway. 

Aunt  M'riar  had  wavered  yet  a  little  before  the  fire,  and  had 
then  given  way  to  the  thought  of  Dolly  asleep.  Dolly  would  be 
so  unconscious  of  all  things  that  it  would  now  be  no  pain  to 
know  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Death.  Dolly  asleep  was  always 
a  solace  to  Aunt  M'riar,  even  when  she  kicked  or  made  sudden 
incoherent  dream-remarks  in  the  dark. 

So,  after  placing  Mo's  candlestick  conspicuously,  that  Susan 
Burr,  who  was  pretty  sure  to  come  first,  should  see  that  he  was 
still  out,  and  not  put  up  the  chain  nor  shoot  to  the  bolt,  M'riar 
made  her  way  upstairs  to  bed,  very  quietly,  so  as  not  to  wake 
the  children. 

She  was  less  than  halfway  to  bed  when  she  heard,  as  she 
thought,  Susan  Burr's  return.  It  could  not  be  Mo,  so  soon. 
Besides,  he  would  have  struck  a  match  at  once.    He  always  did. 

She  listened  for  Susan's  limping  footstep  on  the  stairs.  Why 
did  it  not  come?  Something  wrong  there,  or  at  least  unusual! 
Leaving  her  candle,  she  wrapped  herself  hurriedly  in  a  flannel 
garment  she  called  her  dressing-gown,  and  went  downstairs  to 
the  landing.  All  was  dark  below,  and  the  door  was  shut,  to  the 
street.  She  called  in  a  loud  whisper : — "  Is  that  Susan  ?  ^  and  no 
answer  came: — "Who  is  that?"  and  still  no  answer. 

She  went  back  quickly  for  her  candle,  and  descended  the 
stairs,  holding  it  high  up  to  see  all  round.  No  one  in  the  kitchen 
itself,  certainly.  The  little  parlour-door  stood  open.  She  thought 
she  had  shut  it.    Could  she  be  sure?    She  looked  in,  and  cooU 
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see  no  one — advanced  into  the  room,  still  seeing  no  one — and 
started  suddenly  forward  as  the  door  swung  to  behind  her. 

She  turned  terrified,  and  found  herself  alone  with  the  m^n  she 
most  dreaded — ^her  husband.  He  had  waited  behind  the  door 
till  she  entered,  and  had  then  pushed  it  to,  and  was  leaning 
against  it. 

"Didn't  expect  to  see  me,  Polly  Daverill,  did  you  now?  It's 
me."  He  pulled  a  chair  up,  and,  placing  it  against  the  door,  sat 
bade  in  it  slouchingly,  with  a  kind  of  lazy  enjoyment  of  her 
terror  that  was  worse  than  any  form  of  intimidation.  "What  do 
you  want  to  be  scared  for?  I'm  a  lamb.  You  might  stroke  me  I 
This  here's  a  civility  call.  For  to  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
Polly  DaverilL" 

She  had  edged  away,  so  as  to  place  the  table  between  them. 
She  eoidd  only  suppose  his  words  sardonically  spoken,  seeing 
what  she  had  said  in  her  letter.  "  I  wrote  it  for  your  own  sake, 
Daverill,"  said  she  deprecatingly,  timidly.  "  What  I  said  about 
the  Police  was  true." 

"  Can't  foller  that.    Say  it  again ! " 

"  Thesy  h<id  put  on  a  couple  of  men,  to  keep  an  eye.  They  may 
be  there  now.  But  I'd  made  my  mind  up  you  should  not  be 
taken  along  of  me,  so  I  wrote  the  letter." 

"  Then  what  the  Hell  .  .  .  ! "  His  face  set  angrily,  as  ho 
searched  a  pocket.  The  sunken  line  that  followed  that  twist  in 
his  jaw  grew  deeper,  and  the  scar  on  his  knitted  forehead  told 
out  smooth  and  white,  against  its  reddening  furrows.  He  found 
what  he  sought — her  letter,  which  she  recognised — and  opened  it 
before  he  finished  his  spech.  "  What  the  Hell,"  he  repeated,  "  is 
the  meaning  of  this?  '*  He  read  it  in  a  vicious  undertone^  biting 
off  each  word  savagely  and  throwing  it  at  her. 

She  had  rallied  a  little,  but  again  looked  more  frightened  than 
ever.  It  cost  her  a  gasping  effort  to  say: — "You  are  reading 
it  wrong!    Do  give  an  eye  to  the  words,  Daverill." 

^Read  it  yourself,"  he  retorted,  and  threw  the  letter  across 
the  table. 

She  read  it  through  and  remained  gazing  at  it  with  a  fixed 
stare,  rigid  with  astonishment.  "I  never  wrote  it  so,"  said  she 
at  last. 

**  Then  how  to  God  Almighty  did  it  come  as  it  is  ?  Answer 
me  to  that,  Polly  Daverill." 

Her  bewilderment  was  absolute,  and  her  distress  proportionate. 
**  I  never  wrote  it  like  that,  Daverill.  I  declare  it  true  and  solemn 
I  never  did.    What  I  wrote  was  for  you  to  keep  away,  and  I 
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made  the  words  according.     I  can't  eay  no  other,  if  I  vaa  to  & 
for  it." 

"  None  of  your  suivcllingl  How  came  it  like  it  is? — thnt's  tbe 
point!  Nobody's  touched  the  letter."  He  used  his  ill-chosM 
adjective  for  the  letter  as  be  pointed  at  it,  so  that  one  might  haifl 
ihoii^Iit  he  was  calling  attention  to  a  stain  upon  it.  He  limpped 
his  finger  slowly,  maintaining  hia  reproachful  glare.  Then 
denly: — "Did  you  invellop  the  damned  thing  yourself?" 

She  answered  tremulously: — "I  wrote  it  in  this  room  at  thi* 


table,  where  you  s. 
firm.  And  I  put  I 
not  to  tell-tale.  .  . 

He    interrupted  h 
Where    did   you    tal 
book,  is  it)    Hand 
drawor  close  at  har 
asked  for  k. 

There  is  no  need 
a  forgery  with  his  p 
book  Inre  of  the  sjiy  s  iniitr 
sJK'et  of  bli)ltintr-|ii>per,  and 
Becoiul  line  of  the  letter  wy 
"  not ''    iniplit.    however,    hii' 
ably  won  III  have  been, 
also  clear,  with  the  wn 
nothing:  after  it.     Tha 


f  invellop,  and  stuck  it  to. 
-book  where  1  took  it  bm. 

3ot   the  cursed   thing  there! 

Oh— /fta/*«  your  blottior 

d  produced  it  from  the  table- 

him  without  knowing  wb;  is 

romptncBS  to  catch  a  clui?  1° 
lie  is  too  simple^the  spelling- 

*-.      Itie   ci.t.vi.'t   puli.'d   I'ut   til.'  t..[. 

-evcM'd  it   a^Minst   the   liplit.    Tho 

clear,  and  ended  "  nnw  n..t."    Tho 

Ihh'M    eras.-.l    inde|K-ndeiit!y— pr'!- 

how  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  Mnf. 

■un  "  on  iin  oa?is  of  clean  paiKT,  fl"'i 

•  "  in  tin-  letter  was  not  the  work  ft 


"  I  put  it  in  its  invellop.  TlaveriH.  ami  not  a  son!  see  insi.lr  that 
letter  from  me  till  yim.   .  .  .- 

"How  do  von  know  that;-  lie  paused,  reHi-etinp.  "  II  (vl.n'l 
Juliiir.  Sli.'Vl  pot  iu>  ink."  Tbi:^  mnii  w:is  eli-v.-r  eiiouph  to  mil- 
wit  Rcotliind  Y:ird.  with  .ni  otTer  of  fifty  pounds  for  his  captlirp, 
hut  fell  ensilv  to  the  niniiit.tr  of  a  wonnin.  roi.swl  by  je.iloiisy.  It 
wasn't  Julin.  clearly;  "  Who  h;i,i  bold  of  the  letter,  between  voti 
and  her;"  said  he,  quite  off  the  rifiht  Mviit. 

"Only  young  llieky  Rup'^troar.  .  .   ." 

"There  we've  pot  ill"  Tbe  man  jioiniced.  "  Onlv  tbnt  v^uiii: 
offemler  and  the  Police.  That  was  i,,>oa  for  half  a  sov.  f.-r 
him.  .  .  .  Don't  sw  what  T  mean;  I'll  toll  von.  II f  dclivmHt 
vour  letter  all  ripht,  after  thovM  run  their  eyes  over  it.  I'll  rn- 
m<'ml>er  liim.  oiie  davl"  A  word  in  this  i^  not  ibe  one  Daverill 
used,  and  bis  adjective  is  twice  ,.mitted.  Aunt  il'riar's  i.u7V.W 
iacc  produced  u  more  temperate  cxiiliuiaiioii.  to   the   effect  that 
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Hidky  had  carried  the  letter  to  a  "tec,"  or  detective,  who  had 
**got  at  him/'  and  that  the  letter  had  been  tampered  with  at 
the  police-station. 

**  I  wouldn't  believe  it  of  Micky,  and  I  don't,"  said  Aunt  M'riar. 
**The  hoy's  a  good  boy  at  heart,  and  no  tale-bearer."  She  ven- 
tured, as  an  indirect  appeal  on  Micky's  behalf,  to  add: — ^**rm 
ahielding  you,  Daverill,  and  a  many  wouldn't." 

He  affected  to  recognise  his  indebtedness,  but  only  grudgingly. 
••You're  what  they  call  a  good  wife,  Polly  Daverill.  Partner  of 
•  core's  joys  and  sorrows  I  Got  your  marriage  lines  to  show  I 
Thafs  your  style.    You  stick  to  that  I" 

Something  in  his  tone  made  M'riar  say : — "  Why  do  you  speak 
like  that!  You  know  that  I  have."  Her  speech  did  not  seem 
to  arise  from  his  words.    She  had  detected  a  sneer  in  them. 

"You've  got  'em  to  show.  ...  Ah  I  But  I  shouldn't  show 
•em,  if  I  were  you." 

"Am  I  likely?" 

"  That's  not  what  I  was  driving  at." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  Polly,  my  angel?  Shall  I  tell  you,  respect- 
•Ue  married  woman?" 

"Don't  werrit  me,  Daverill.     I  don't  deserve  it  of  you  I" 

"Right  you  are,  old  Polly!  And  told  you  shall  be!  .  .  .  Sure 
you  want  to  know?  .  .  .  There,  there — easy  does  it!  I'm  a-tell- 
ing  of  you."  He  suddenly  changed  his  manner,  and  spoko 
quickly,  collectedly,  drily.  "The  name  on  your  stifficatc  ain't 
the  correct  name.  /  saw  to  that.  Only  you  needn't  fret  your 
kidneys  about  it,  that  I  see.  You're  an  immoral  woman,  you 
are!    Poor  Polly!    Feel  any  different?" 

Anyone  who  knows  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  "  sacred  " 
marriage  tie  that  obtains  among  women  of  M'riar's  class  and 
type  will  understand  her  horror  and  indignation.  And  all  the 
more  if  he  knows  the  extraordinary  importance  they  attach  to  a 
certificate  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  guarantee  that  the  marriago- 
hond  is  recorded  elsewhere,  not  the  attested  record  itself.  For 
a  moment  she  was  unable  to  speak,  and  when  words  did  come, 
th^  were  neither  protest  nor  contradiction,  but : — "  Let  me  out ! 
Let  me  out ! " 

The  convict  shifted  his  chair  without  rising,  and  held  the  door 
hack  for  her  exit.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  go  and  have  a  look  at  it ! " 
He  had  taken  her  measure  exactly.  She  went  straight  upstairs, 
carrying  her  candle  to  the  wardrobe  by  Dolly's  bed,  where  her  few 
private  possessions  were  hidden  away.    Dolly  would  not  wake.    If 
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hIjc  did,  whi  lid  it  niotter!  Aunt  M'riar  Iieard  a  small  meloHiniu 
dream-voict  »  the  pillow  say  tenderly : — "  One  cup  wiv  soodj " 
It  wH^  the  1  earaal  of  that  banquet  that  the  great  Censorship  had 
disallowed. 

A  lock  in  i  dratcer.  refractory  at  first,  brought  to  terms  St 
last.  A  boK  found  far  beck,  amenable  to  its  key  at  Bight  A 
still  cl(-un  dn  uuicnt,  found  and  read  by  the  light  of  a  huniedl? 
Pnuffcd  can  Then  an  exclamation  of  relief  from  the  readerr— 

"  There  notr  .  As  if  I  conld  have  been  mistook !  "  It  was  sucti  t 
relief  that  shi  I. 

No  doubt  K  on,  all  self-control  and  guid- 

ing maxima,  ww  ind  replaced   that  documeDt, 

loiked  the  d»        ■,  ind  met  the  cunning  expect- 

ancy of  the  t  ei  with; — ^"  You  are  entirelj 

mistaken,  Btid  _  t." 

But  U'riar  wu  nly  one  idea  was  present  in 

the  whirhrind  trf  lat  hideous  anxiety — the  idei 

of  striking  home  the  lie  that  had  caused  it  in 

the  face  of  its  ot.  the  very  thing  his  aublletj 

had  jinticipated.  as  im  iiearu  hit  returnins  footsteps,  and  th^' 
rustle  of  the  paper  in  her  hand,  ho  chuckled  with  dclighl  al  bis 
easy  triumph,  and  jHtrhiips  his  joy  added  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
his  soul. 

The  snicker  had  gone  from  his  face  before  she  returned,  mar- 
riage certificate  in  hand,  and  held  it  before  his  eves.  "There 
now!"  said  she.    "What  did  I  tell  you?" 

lie  looked  at  it  apathelienlly,  reading  it,  but  not  offeriiip  ^<' 
lake  it  from  her.  "  'Taint  reg'lar! "  said  he.  "Name  spell 
wrong,  for  one  thing,     ily  name." 

"  Oh,  Onvcrill,  how  can  you  sny  that  i    It's  spelt  right." 

"  Let'*  have  a  look ! "  He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  it  in  the 
same  idle  way.  Aunt  il'riar's  nature  mi(rht  have  been  far  1(« 
simple  than  it  was.  and  yet  she  might  have  been  deceived  b.v  his 
mnimer.  Thai  he  was  aiming  at  possession  of  the  paper  was  the 
last  thing  it  seemed  to  imply.  But  be  knew  his  part  well.  a"il 
whom  he  had  to  deal  with. 

Alisolutel.v  unsuspicious,  she  let  his  fingers  close  upon  it.  Ewn 
then,  so  sure  did  he  feel  of  landing  his  fish,  that  he  played  it  on 
the  ver>-  edge  of  the  net.  "  Well,"  said  he.  "  Just  .vou  look 
at  it  again,''  and  relinquished  it  to  her.  Then,  instead  of  putting 
liis  hand  back  in  his  poekct.  he  stretched  it  out  again,  saying:— 
"  Stop  a  bit !    T^t's  have  another  look  at  it." 

She  in^^tautly  restor<.-d  it,  saying; — "Only  look  with  your  eyes. 
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uid  you'll  see  the  name's  all  right."  And  then  in  a  startled 
roioe: — ^"But  what? — but  why?''  provoked  by  the  unaccountable 
decision  with  which  he  folded  it,  never  looking  at  it. 

He  slipped  it  inside  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  buttoned 
it  over.  "  That  was  my  game,  you  see ! "  said  he,  equably  enjoy- 
ixig  the  dumb  panic  of  his  victim. 

As  for  her,  she  was  literally  speechless,  for  the  moment.  At 
MBt  she  just  found  voice  to  gasp  out : — "  Oh,  Daverill,  you  can't 
nean  it!  Give  it  me  back — oh,  give  it  me  back!  Will  you  give 
X  me  back  for  money  ?  .  .  .    Oh,  how  can  you  have  the  heart  ?  .  .  ." 

^ Let's  see  the  money.  How  much  have  you  got?  Put  it  down 
>ii  this  here  table."  He  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  open  to 
:^€gotiation. 

With  a  trembling  hand  M'riar  got  at  her  purse,  and  emptied 
it  on  the  table.  "  That  is  every  penny,"  she  said — "  every  penny 
[   have  in   the  house.     Now  give   it  me  I " 

^  Half  a  bean,  six  bob,  and  a  mag.*'  He  picked  up  and  pocketed 
the  sixteen  shillings  and  a  halfpenny,  so  described. 

"Now  you  will  give  it  back  to  mo?"  cried  poor  Aunt  M*riar. 
■nth  a  wail  in  her  voice  that  must  have  reached  Dolly,  for  a 
iMthetic  cry  answered  her  from  the  room  above. 

"Some  o'  these  days,"  was  all  his  answer,  importurbably. 
*^  There's  your  kid  squealing.  Time  I  was  off.  .  .  .  What's 
that?" 

Was  it  a  new  terror,  or  a  thing  to  thank  God  for?  Uncle  Mo's 
big  Toioe  at  the  end  of  the  court. 

The  convict  made  for  the  street-door — peeped  out  furtively. 
^  He's  turned  in  at  young  Ikey's,"  said  he.  Then  to  M'riar,  using 
an  epithet  to  her  that  cannot  be  rei>eated ; — "  Down  on  your  knees 
and  pray  that  your  bully  may  stick  there  till  I'm  clear,  or  .  .  . 
Ah! — amell  that!"  It  was  his  kiiifo-point,  open,  close  to  her 
face.  In  a  moment  he  was  out  in  the  (^oiirt,  now  so  far  clear  of 
tog  that  the  arch  was  visible,  beyond  the  light  that  shone  out  of 
Bagstroar's  open  door. 

Another  moment,  and  MViar  knew  what  to  do.  Save  Mo,  or  die 
attempting  it  I  If  the  chances  seemed  to  point  to  the  convict  pass- 
ing the  house  unobserved  she  would  do  nothing. 

That  was  not  to  be  the  way  of  it.  He  wsh  still  some  twenty 
paces  short  of  Ragstronr's  when  old  Mo  was  coming  out  at  the  door 
with  the  light  in  it. 

Aunt  M'riar,  quick  on  the  heels  of  the  convict,  who  was  rather 
bent  on  noiselessness  than  speed,  had  flung  herself  upon  him — so 
little  had  he  foreseen  such  an  attack — befon'  \n*  could  turn  to  repel 
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it.  She  clung  to  him  from  behind  with  all  her  dead-weigitti  •• 
cumbering'  that  band  with  the  knife  aa  best  she  might,  fila 
scri.'jmied  loud  with  all  the  voiee  she  had ; — "  Mo — Mo — he  hta  ■ 
knifu — lio  baa  a  knif« !  "  Mo  dung  away  the  coat  od  bis  arm.  and 
rail  oliuuting.  "  Leave  hold  of  him,  M'riar — keep  off  him — leaTo 
Jiultl!  "  Uis  big  voice  echoed  down  the  Court,  resonant  with  sud- 
den iirror  on  her  behalf. 

Hut  !ier  eare  were  deaf  to  any  voiee  but  that  of  her  heart,  ctyiug 
almost  audibly: — ^' Save  him!  Never  give  that  murderous  right 
liumi  its  freedom!  rutal  clutch  that  is  dragging 

tho  hair  it  has  cap'  iving  scalp — in  spite  of  the 

linital  foot  below-  ki  ich  and  break  a  bone — cUng 

hard  lo  it!     And  if,  ]  i  against  its  wicked  strength, 

it  shuuld  get  free,  br  meet  its  weapon,  even  thou^ 

the  iiciialty  be  deatl  r  thought,  for  what  liad  Mu 

tloiie  that  be  should  □ — this  nightmare  fur  whose  ! 

obs{?s^i>.in  of  her  owt  i^  alone  to  hiamei  1 

I'he  struggle  was  .  Before  Ho,  whoee  weak  pcnnl  J 

was  his  speed,  had  t  intervening  distance,  a  idA  - 

of  the  convict's  heavy  hool-hcci,  stiH'l-shod,  had  found  its  bone,  and 
broken  it.  just  above  tlie  ankle.  The  *lioek  was  irresistible,  and 
the  cheek  on  thi-  ktiife-hiuiil  [«Tfiirce  tl.ipt.'cd  for  an  instant — lone 
enough  to  leave  it  free.  An-alier  U«vr  fallowed,  a  stranpe  one  that 
Ji'riiir  eoul.l  not  localise,  and  then  all  the  (Wrt  swam  alKnit.  and 
vanished. 

What  Mo  saw  by  the  !i{rbt  of  the  lamp  above  as  he  turned  out  of 
Rapstroar"s  front-gate  was  ^MViar,  tlressiuK -gowned  and  dishevelled, 
cHnfiing  madly  to  tho  man  he  could  recopnise  as  her  convict  hus- 
band. He  beard  her  cry  about  the  knife,  saw  that  her  hold  re- 
laxed, saw  the  blade  flash  as  it  struck  back  at  her.  He  saw  her 
fall,  and  believed  the  blow  a  mortal  one.  He  board  the  voice  of 
Holly  wailing  in  the  house  Iteyond.  crying-  out  for  the  missini;  bed- 
fellow  she  would  never  dream  beside  a|iain.  At  least,  that  was  his 
thonnht.  And  Iher..  before  him  wns  her  slaver,  with  his  wife's 
bloi>d  fresh  upon  Ins  harnN. 

All  the  anper  nuui  enn  feel  afiiiinst  the  crimes  of  man  blazed  in 
his  heart,  all  the  resolutimi  he  ciin  sunnnon  to  Qvenpe  them  knit 
the  muscles  of  his  face  and  set  cbiser  the  prip  upon  his  lip.  And 
yet.  hail  he  been  asked  what  wiis  bis  strongest  feeling  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  would  have  answered :—"  Fear!  "—fear,  that  is,  that  his 
man.  mnr.'  active  tlum  himself  and  voim^ror.  sh.nih!  give  him  tho 
slip,  to  ripht   -T  to  left,  and  get  away   nnhnrme.i. 
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But  that  was  not  the  convict's  thought,  with  that  knife  open  in 
his  hand.  Indeed,  the  small  space  at  command  might  have  thwarted 
him.  If,  for  but  two  seconds,  he  could  employ  those  powerful 
fists  that  were  on  the  watch  for  him  on  either  side  of  the  forihi- 
dable  bulk  whose  slow  movement  was  his  only  hope,  then  he  might 
pass  and  be  safe.  It  would  have  to  be  quick  work,  with  young  Ikey 
despatched  by  the  screaming  women  at  Ragstroar's  to  call  in  help ; 
either  his  father^s  from  the  nearest  pot-house,  or  any  police-officer, 
whichever  came  first. 

Quick  work  it  was  I  A  gasp  or  two,  and  the  man's  natural  flinch- 
ing before  the  great  prizefighter  and  his  terrible  reputation  had  to 
yield  to  the  counsels  of  despair.  It  had  to  be  done,  somehow.  He 
led  with  his  left — so  an  expert  tells  us  we  should  phrase  it — and 
hoped  that  his  greater  alacrity  would  land  a  face-blow,  and  cause 
an  involuntary  movement  of  tho  fists  to  lay  the  body  open.  Then 
his  knife,  and  a  rip,  and  the  thing  would  be  done. 

It  might  have  been  so,  easily,  had  it  been  a  turn-to  with  the 
g^loves,  for  diversion.  Then,  twenty  years  of  disuse  would  have 
had  their  say,  and  the  slow  paralysing  powers  of  old  age  asserted 
themselves,  quenching  the  swift  activity  of  hand  and  eye,  and 
making  their  responsive  energy,  that  had  given  him  victory  in  so 
many  a  hard-fought  field,  a  memory  of  the  past  But  it  was  not 
so  now.  The  tremendous  tension  of  his  heartfelt  anger,  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  its  dastardly  object,  made  him 
again,  for  one  short  moment,  the  man  that  he  had  been  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  early  glory.  Or,  short  of  that,  a  near  approach 
to  it 

For  never  was  a  movement  swifter  than  old  Mo's  duck  to  the  left, 
which  allowed  his  opponent's  "  lead  off  "  to  pass  harmless  over  his 
right  shoulder.  Never  was  a  cross-counter  more  deadly,  more  tell- 
ing, than  the  blow  with  his  right,  which  had  never  moved  till  that 
moment,  landing  full  on  the  convict's  jaw,  and  stretching  him,  in- 
sensible or  dead,  upon  tho  ground.  The  sound  of  it  reached  the 
men  who  camo  running  in  through  the  arch,  and  made  more  than 
one  regret  he  had  not  been  there  a  moment  sooner,  to  see  it. 

Speechless  and  white  with  excitement,  all  crowded  down  to  where 
Mo  was  kneeling  by  the  woman  who  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground 
beyond.  Not  dead,  for  she  was  moving,  and  speaking.  And  he 
was  answering,  but  not  in  his  old  voice. 

"  I'm  all  as  right  as  a  trivet,  M'riar.  It's  you  I'm  a-thinkin'  of. 
.  .  .     Some  of  you  young  men  run  for  the  doctor." 

One  appeared,  out  of  space.     Things  happen  so,  in  events  of  this 
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>  be  lifted  about,  till  he  ««t 
BofT,  all! 

a  the  ground. 


eort,  in  London.     Xo — she  ia  noi 
whui  hurm'B  done.     Keep  your  hi 

liy  some  unaecountnblf  eommon  conseut,  the 
mcilirinlpss,  may  wait  his  turn.  Two  or  three  inspect  hi 
tentatively  prods  at  the  inanimate  hody  to  make  it  Bhow  eigm  of 
iifp,  Init  is  checked  by  public  opinion.  Then  comes  a  medical  Tt^ 
diet.  11  provisional  one.  marred  by  reservations,  about  the  work  thil 
kniii'  tins  done.  A  nasty  cut,  but  no  danger.  Probably  stunned  bv 
the  fall.  Bring-  lier  indnnra.  RuirHt roar's  house  Is  chosen,  because 
of  tlif  ehildrcn. 

Uncle  Mo  nerer  'riar  till  after  a  stretcher  hid 

come  suddenly  fr  where,  and  borne  his  late  op- 

ponent away,  with  '  to  &ome  appointed  place.    He 

thoiitrlit  he  heard  'red  in  the  words :—'* Doctor 

says  he  can  do  noi  d  may  have  drawn  bia  inf«- 

enet'S.     Probably  "  led  voices  and  crying  of  the 

chililri'n  that  mi  dowly  towards  his  own  bouse. 

For  lie  had  ask  Had  anyone  gone  to  see  U 

tbetn  '.  "  and  been  a  Burr  was  with  them.    It  was 

(iien  d.iil  Mk-ky  :u>ui-f.-d  t/iiiC  nis  voice  had  fjiJicii  to  iiuh  nrnre 
tliiui  n  whisper,  and  thiit  his  face  wns  grey.  What  Micky  said  was 
that  his  t-hoiis  looked  a«'fiil  blue,  and  you  couldn't  ketch  not  a  word 
he  said. 

But  he  WHS  nliie  to  wiilk  slowly  into  the  house,  very  slowly  up 
the  stiiir.-i.  Have,  in  the  room  aWve.  hearing  the  well-known  stair- 
ereak  under  his  heavy  trend,  rushed  down  to  find  him  lying  on  the 
bed  in  his  clothes,  yin  drew  the  child's  face  to  his  own  as  he  lay. 
saving: — "Here's  a  kiss  for  voii,  old  man,  and  one  to  take  to 
Dolly." 

"  Am  oy  to  toyk  it  up  to  her  now  this  very  minute?"  said  Dave. 

"  Xow  this  very  minute  I  "  said  Uncle  Mo.  And  Dave  rushed  off 
to  fiiltil  his  mission. 

When  Susan  Hiirr.  a  little  later,  tapped  at  his  door,  doubting 
if  nil  was  well  with  him,  no  answer  came.  Looking  in  and  seeing 
hiin  nioti'.nless,  she  advanced  to  the  kd,  and  touched  his  hand.  It 
never  moved,  and  she  listened  for  a  breath,  hut  in  vain.  Heart- 
failure,  after  inti'tise  exeiteiiiciit,  bad  ended  this  life  for  Uncle  Mo. 
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^  I  CAN  tell  you  exactly  when  it  was,  stupid  I  "  said  a  middle-aged 
lady  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  a  contented  elderly  hushand,  some 
eighteen  years  after  the  foregoing  story  ended.  '^  It  was  before  we 
were  married." 

**  That  does  not  convey  the  precise  date,  my  dear,  but  no  doubt 
it  is  true/'  said  the  gentleman  unpoctically.  At  least,  we  may  sup- 
poee  80,  as  the  lady  said : — "  Don't  be  prosy,  Percy." 

A  little  Macacao  monkey  in  the  cage  they  were  inspecting  with- 
drew his  left  hand  from  a  search  for  something  on  his  person  to 
accept  a  nut  sadly  from  the  lady,  but  said  nothing.  The  gentleman 
seemed  unoffended,  and  carefully  stripped  a  brand-label  from  a  new 
cigar.  "  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  that  *  before  we  were  married ' 
means  '  immediately  before  ? ' " 

"  What  would  you  have  it  mean  ? "  said  the  lady. 

The  gentleman  let  the  issue  go,  and  made  no  reply.  After  he  had 
used  a  penknife  on  the  cigar-end  to  his  satisfaction,  he  said: — 
**  Exactly  when  was  it  ? " 

"  Suppose  we  go  outside  and  find  my  chair,  if  you  are  going  to 
smoke,"  said  the  lady.  **  You  mustn't  smoke  in  here,  and  quite 
right,  because  these  little  darlings  hate  it,  and  I  want  to  see  the 
Hippopotamus." 

"  Out  we  go  I "  said  the  gentleman.  And  out  they  went.  It 
was  not  until  they  had  recovered  the  lady's  wheeled  chair,  and  were 
on  their  way  towards  the  Hippopotamus,  that  she  resumed  the  lost 
thread  of  their  conversation,  as  though  nothing  had  interrupted  it. 

"It  was  just  about  that  time  we  came  here,  and  Dr.  Sir  Thin- 
gummybob  came  up  when  we  were  looking  at  the  Kinkajou — over 
there!  .  .  .  No,  I  don*t  want  to  go  there  now.  Go  on  through 
the  tunnel."  This  was  to  tlie  chairman,  who  had  shown  a  teiid- 
ency  to  go  ofF  down  a  side-track,  like  one  of  his  class  at  a  public 
meeting.    "  I  suppose  you  remember  that  ? " 

**  Rather  I  "  said  the  gentleman,  enjoying  his  first  whiff. 

**Well — it  was  just  about  then.  A  little  after  the  accident — 
don't  you  remember  I — the  house  that  tumbled  down  f  " 

"  I  remember  all  about  it.    The  old  lady  I  carried  upstairs. 
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Well— didn't  you  believe  then  it  was  all  up  with  Sir  Adrian's  ej* 

siKl.tf     /did." 

'■  My  dear !— how  you  do  overstate  things!     Shall  I  ever  per- 

suaile  you  to  be  flccurnte?     We  were  all  much  alarmed  about  him. 

aud  with  reason.     But  I  for  one  always  did  believe,  and  slw«p 

ehall   l)olieve,  that  tlicre  was  immense  exaggeration.     People  do 

get  so  excited  over  these  thiugs,  and  make  mountains  out  of  OfAe- 

Thi   gentleman  m"'  ■— "  "'- '  " 

"Weill"  said  the 

ly.    "  All  I  aay  is— aee  how 

well  his  eye*  are  no 

Tlif  frentleman  » 

convinced,  at  beat    "Then 

was  sumelhing  rum 

"You'll  admit  that!" 

■•  It  depends  entii 

mean  by  '  rum.'     Of  ooum^ 

there  wrt3  Bomethinp 

bout  80  sudden  a  lecoveij,  if 

th)it  ia  what  you  me 

"  Sujipose  we  mo) 

uUp!'    Tyb  no  ohiecliML- 

The  intereet  of  U 

t  have  Buperaeded  tbe  ptndr 

acndcniical  issue,     iu. _.._„    ...  ,  . 

red  disposed  towanls  a  recs- 

I)itula(i<in  ill  detail  of  the  iii<.'idL']it^  n 
to  Vienna  with  her  motlur  in  the  i 
"And  .  .  .  Xo— I'm  not  iniMakeu 
cause  when  we  ciime  b:u'k  from  l.iintr 
word  of  any  such  thiiiir.  Ami  Lon 
much  as  a  liiul.  And  he  eertiiinly  n 
Stiinees.  Why  don't  ymi  ^^le:lk  nnd 
me.  iiHtc-nd  of  i.uffinpf" 
"  Well,  my  love.-  f:lU 
my   interpretal 


ddle  of  January."  said  she. 
I'm  sure  Ini  right!  Be- 
■doe  in  June  there  was  nnt  a 
Aneesler  never  breathed  a$ 
iilil  have,  under  the  circum- 
gree  with  me,  or  contradict 


llov 


.  T 


the  gentleman  apologetically,  "; 
ir  iLieaning  has  to  be — as  it  wei 
.■lieve   it   to  he  accurate  this   timi 


[fihtl 


.■  f..r  nol  . 


niig  S' 


rl  a 


[>  tha' 


"  Kxiietly.  It  i^  perfeelly  true  tliat.  when  we  went  to  Grosvenor 
qiiiire  in  June.  Tim  said  iidliiiifr  nl.cnit  recovery.  In  fact,  as  I 
■m(-Ttil.er  it— only  riyht-rn  yearsi  i^  a  lormish  time.  y..u  know,  to 
■eolleet  things— he  was  ngnhirlv  .lown  in  the  mouth  about  ihe 
hole  con.'eru.  I  alway:^  lulieved,  my-elf.  that  he  would  soon.:'r 
ivc  had  Adrian  for  (IweTi,  on  any  terms,  l.y  that  time— sooner 
lan  she  -h.-uld  marry  the  l!a|isl-urjr.  certainly.  Xot  that  he  be- 
cvcd  that  Owen  was  going  to  cave  out !  " 

"You  never  said  he  i^aid  that!'' 

"Because  he  didu  l.    lit  ow\v  c*^i^!w£i<:4  liift  ^a^Ucularly  against 
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believing  the  rubbish  that  got  into  the  newspapers.  I  am  sure 
that  if  he  had  said  anything  then  about  recovery,  I  should  remem- 
ber it  now." 

**  I  suppose  you  would." 

''And  then  six  weeks  after  that  Gwen  came  tearing  home  by 
herself  from  Vienna.  Then  the  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  he 
had  recovered  his  eyesight,  and  they  were  to  be  married  in  the 
autumn." 

This  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  on  the  way  to  the  Hip- 
popotamus. One's  voice  echoes  in  this  tunnel,  and  that  may  have 
been  the  reason  the  conversation  paused.  Or  it  may  have  been  that 
resonance  suggests  publicity,  and  this  was  a  private  story.  Or  pos- 
sibly, no  more  than  mere  cogitative  silence  of  the  parties.  Any- 
how, they  had  emerged  into  the  upper  world  before  either  spoke 
again. 

Then  said  the  lady : — "  It  seems  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
whichever  way  we  put  it.     Something  happened." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  you  ought  to  have  been  on 
the  Bench.  You  have  the  sunmiing-up  faculty  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Something  happened  that  did  not,  as  the  phrase  is,  come  out. 
But  what  was  it  ? — that's  the  point  I  I  believe  we  shall  die  without 
knowing." 

"  We  certainly  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Percival  Pellew — for  why  should 
the  story  conceal  her  identity  ?  "  We  certainly  shall,  if  we  go 
over  and  over  and  over  it,  and  never  get  an  inch  nearer.  You 
know,  my  dear,  if  wc  have  talked  it  over  once,  we  have  talked  it 
over  five  hundred  times,  and  no  one  is  a  penny  the  wiser.  You  are 
BO  vague.     What  was  it  I  began  by  saying? " 

"  That  that  sort  of  flash-in-the-pan  he  had  .  .  .  when  he  saw  the 
bust,  you  know  .  .  ." 

"  I  know.     Septiraius  Severus." 

".  .  .  Was  just  about  the  time  Sir  Coupland  Merridow  met  us 
at  the  Kinkajou,  and  asked  for  the  address  in  Cavendish  Squar(». 
That  was  the  end  of  September.  Gwen  told  you  all  about  it  that 
samo  f'Veniiig.  and  you  told  me  when  I  came  next  day." 

"  I  know.     The  time  you  spilt  the  cofPee  over  my  poplinette." 

"I  don't  deny  it.     Wt'll — what  was  it  you  meant  to  say?" 

"  What  al)out  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know — the  Septimius  Severus  busi- 
ness!    Nothing  came  of  it.     I  mean  it  never  happened  again." 

"I'm — not — so — sure!  I  fancy  Tim  thought  something  of  the 
sort  (Vu\.  But  I  couldn't  say.  It's  too  long  ago  now  to  remember 
anything  fresh.  That's  a  Koodoo.  If  I  had  homa,  I  should  like 
that  sort." 
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"  Never  i  ad  the  Koodoo.  Go  oa  about  Gtren  and  ihn  hliod 
stcir.v.  You  now  we  bolli  ihuugbl  sbe  wag  going  to  marry  tbt 
Jlap^ibiirg,  au  1  then  she  turned  up  quite  suddcnl;  and  unexpcctetUj 
in  Cavi-ndiah  Square,  and  told  Clo  Ualryniple  she  had  come  bwk 
to  ordtT  her  rousBcau.  Then  tlie  Earl  said  that  to  you  about  l^ 
six  months'  t  Jal." 

''  Ve-es.  Re  said  she  bad  come  home  in  a  fine  etate  of  mind,  be- 
canst.'  her  mother  hadn't  played  fair.  He  didn't  gire  particulan, 
but  I  could  86"  '^'  -.^..»no  tkni  ..•^.•^  j„  (bg  papers  may  baTo  bora 
her  mumma'a  y  if  it  was,  with  a  duu^tcr 

like  tliat,     Hcw:  rery  near  the  end  of  the  a 

months,  and  afte'  waa  rather  a  farce.     Besides, 

Gweu  had  playe  her  off  three  weeks,  and  she 

was  uoing  down  icc — which  meant,  of  oouise^ 

Pensliiim  Steyiun 

"  And  nothing 

"  Only  that  he  fe  be  bad  better  go  witb  bra; 

Cmi't  riicall  anoth  mourt" 

"  I  reeollect.  Bux  ui;  ui....  ^  n-^,  injcause  Owen  waited  for  her 
mother  to  come  with  her.  Undoubtedly  thut  wus  the  proper 
court*."  This  was  spoken  in  a  Grundy  tone.  "But  she  was  very 
inriipiiJint.  with  Philippn  nh"ut  something." 

'T'lnliii  :  :'.:-  1  .■■:■-■  ''.r  lhii>s!)urg.  All  that  is  intelligiblo. 
■\Vli;,r    ;  -iv  we  iifver  shall— is  how  Adrian's 

•  Ai  ••     ■  '  ziuimiiit.     Because,  when  we  met 

him  Willi  his  si<liT  ill  I.oiidun,  lie  was  as  blind  as  a  bat.  And  that 
was  at  Whitsuntide.  You  rememlKr; — when  his  sister  begged  we 
wi.ii'dn't  speak  to  him  about  Gweu.  We  thought  it  was  the  Ilaps- 
burg." 

'"Yes — they  were  just  goiup  back  to  Pensham  after  a  month  in 
London.  She  just  missed  ihem  by  a  few  hours.  There  was  not  a 
word  of  his  being  any  better  then."' 

'■  Not  a  word.  Quite  the  other  way.  And  then  in  a  fortnifiht.  or 
less,  he  saw  as  well  as  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  I  don't  see  any 
use  in  putting  it  down  tn  previous  exaggeration,  because  a  man 
can't  see  less  than  nothing,  and  that's  exactly  what  he  did  see. 
Xolbiiig!  He  told  me  -^o  himself.  Sai.l  he  couldn't  see  mo,  and 
rather  hope<!  be  never  slunild.  Becau.^e  he  had  formed  a  satisfac- 
tory image  of  me  in  his  mind,  and  didn't  want  it  disturbed  by 
reality." 

'■He  had  that  curious  paradoxical  way  of  talking.  I  always  as- 
cribed the  odd  things  lie  said  to  that,  more  than  to  any  lack  of  good 
taste." 
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«To  what?" 

**  My  dear,  my  meaning  is  perfectly  obvious,  so  you  needn't  pre- 
tend you  don't  understand  it.  I  am  referring  to  his  very  marked 
individuality,  which  shows  itself  in  speech,  and  which  no  person 
with  any  discernment  could  for  one  moment  suppose  to  imply  de- 
fective taste  or  feeling.  He  did  say  odd  tilings,  and  ho  does  say 
odd  things." 

^I  can't  see  anything  particularly  odd  in  what  he  said  about 
me.  If  a  fillah  forms  a  good  opinion  of  another  tillali  whom  he  s 
never  seen,  obviously  the  less  he  sees  of  him  the  better.  Let  well 
alone,  don't  you  know  I  " 

^  That  is  because  you  are  as  paradoxical  as  he  is.  All  men  are. 
But  you  might  be  sensible  for  once,  and  talk  reasonably." 

**  Well,  then — suppose  we  do,  my  dear !  "  said  the  gentleman,  con- 
ciliatorily.  "  Let  mo  see — what  was  I  going  to  say  just  now — at 
the  Koodoo?  Awfully  sensible  thing,  only  something  put  it  out  of 
my  head." 

"  You  must  recollect  it  for  yourself,"  said  the  lady,  with  some 
severity.    "  /  certainly  cannot  help  you." 

The  gentleman  never  seemed  to  resent  what  was  apparently  the 
habitual  manner  of  his  lady  wife.  lie  walked  on  beside  her,  puff- 
ing contentedly,  and  apparently  recollecting  abortively;  until,  to 
stimulate  his  memory,  she  said  rather  crisply : — "  Well  ^  "  lie  then 
resumed: — "Not  so  sensible  as  I  thought  it  was,  but  somethin'  in 
it  for  all  that  I  Don't  you  know,  sometimes,  when  you  don't  speak 
on  the  nail, sometimes, you  lose  your  chance,  and  then  you  can't  gt4 
on  the  job  again, sometimes?  You  get  struck.   See  what  I  mean  T' 

"  Perhaps  I  shall,  if  you  explain  it  more  clearly,"  said  his  wife, 
with  civility  and  forbearance,  both  of  the  controversial  variety. 

"  I  mean  that  if  I  had  told  Adrian  then  and  there  that  he  was 
an  unreasonable  chap  to  expect  anyone  to  believe  that  his  eyesight 
came  back  with  a  jump,  of  itself — because  that  was  the  tale  they 
told,  you  know " 

"  That  was  the  tale." 

"  Then  very  likely  ho  would  have  told  mo  the  whole  story.  But 
I  was  rather  an  a5»s,  and  let  the  thing  slip  at  the  time — an<i 
then  I  couldn't  pick  it  up  again.     Never  got  a  chan«»! " 

"Precisely.  Just  like  a  man!  Men  are  so  absurdly  seereti>'o 
with  one  another.  They  won't  this  and  they  won't  that,  until  ono 
is  surprised  at  nothing.  I  quite  sec  that  you  couldn't  rake  it  up 
now,  seventeen  years  afterwards." 

"Seventeen  years!    Come — I  say  I" 

"  Cecily  is  sixteen  in  August" 
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•'  -\Vi.Ji_yee_wellI— I  suppose  she  is.  I  say,  Con,  that^*  m  q«ar 
thin^  lo  think  of  I" 

"  What  ia!" 

"Thut  we  ihould  hare  a  girl  of  sixteen!" 

"  What  car  you  expe<!t(  " 

"  Oh— it's  i  11  right,  you  know,  as  far  as  that  goes,  Bui  shell  be 
a  gniwii-up  young  woman  before  we  ki»ow  it," 

"  Wc-u  i " 

"  What  the  l>er,  thent" 

"  All  paKn  »hat  didactically,  "are  SJnii- 

larl,\  !rituated,  ana  -  ODBibilitira." 

"  Yi's^but  it's  r  ant  her  to  atop  a  little  girlT 

"  Fathers  do.    1  n  to  fusa  about  her  yet,  thank 

"  'Kpose  not.    I  's  become  of  those  two  yonng 

monkeys ! " 

"  Now,  you  needn  about  them.    They  can't  taXl 

inta  the  canal." 

"Tliey  might  lose  flight  of  each  other,  and  gohuntiu'  about." 

"Well — suppose  thoy  do!  It  won't  hurt  you.  But  Iheu  won't 
lose  sight  of  one  another." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Dave  is  not  a  hoy  now.  ITo  is  a  responsible  man  of  five-and' 
twenty.     I  told  him  not  to  let  her  po  out  of  his  iight." 

"Oh  well — I  supjiose  it's  all  right.  You're  resiwnsibto,  you 
know,     I'ou  manage  these  things." 

"  My  dear! — how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous?  See  how  young  she 
is.     Besides,  he's  known  her  from  childhood." 

The  story  does  not  take  upon  itself  to  interpret  any  portion  what- 
ever of  this  conversation.     It  merely  records  it. 

The  last  speech  has  to  continue  on  reminiscent  lines,  apparently 
Buggested  by  the  reference  to  the  childhood  of  the  speaker's  daugh- 
ter; one  of  the  young  nmnkeys,  no  doubt.  "  It  does  seem  so  strange 
to  think  that  he  was  that  little  hoy  with  the  black  grubby  face  that 
Clo's  carriage  slopped  for  in  the  street.  Just  eighteen  years  ago. 
dear ! " 

"  The  best  years  of  my  life.  Conslantio,  the  best  years  of  my  life! 
Well^ — they  think  a  good  deal  of  that  boy  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
it  isn't  only  because  he's  a  protege  of  Tim's.  He'll  make  his 
mark  in  the  world.     You'll  see  if  he  doesn't.     Do  you  know  ! — that 

"Suppose  you  give  these  ctumbs  to  the  Hippopotamus!  Fve 
been  saving  them  for  li\m." 
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The  gentleman  looked  disparagingly  in  the  Img  the  lady  handed 
to  him.  "  Wouldn't  he  prefer  something  more  tangible  f  "  said  he. 
"Less  subdivided,  I  should  say.'' 

"My  dear,  he's  grateful  for  absolutely  anything.  Look  at  him 
standing  there  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  He's  been  there  for 
hours,  and  I  know  he  expects  something  from  me,  and  I've  got 
nothing  else.  Throw  them  well  into  his  mouth,  and  don't  waste 
any  getting  them  through  the  railings." 

"  Easier  said  than  done !  However,  there's  nothing  like  trying." 
The  gentleman  contrived  a  favourable  arrangement  of  sundry 
scorise  of  buns  aud  biscuits  in  his  palms,  arranged  cupwise,  and 
cautiously  approaching  the  most  favourable  interstice  of  the  iron 
railings,  took  aim  at  the  powerful  yawn  beyond  them. 

"  Good  shot ! "  said  he.  "  Only  the  best  bit's  hit  his  nose  and 
fallen  in  the  mud !  " 

"There  now,  Percy,  you've  choked  him,  poor  darling!  How 
awkward  you  are ! "  It  was,  alas,  true !  For  the  indiscriminate 
shower  of  crumbs  made  straight,  as  is  the  instinct  of  crumbs,  for 
the  larynx  as  well  as  the  oesophagus  of  the  hippo,  and  some  of  them 
probably  reached  his  windpipe.  At  any  rate,  he  coughed  violently, 
and  when  the  larger  mammals  cough  it's  a  serious  matter.  Tho 
earth  shook.  He  turned  away,  hurt,  and  went  deliberately  into  his 
puddle,  reappearing  a  moment  after  as  an  island,  but  evidently  dis- 
gusted with  Man,  and  over  for  the  day.  "  You  may  as  well  go  on 
with  what  you  were  saying,"  said  Mrs.  Pcllew. 

"Wonder  what  it  was!  That  fillah's  mouth's  put  it  all  out  of 
my  head.    What  was  I  saying?" 

"  Something  about  David  Wardle." 

"  Yes.  Him  and  that  old  uncle  of  his — the  fighting  man.  Tho 
boy  can  hardly  talk  about  him  now,  and  he  wasn't  eight  when  tho 
old  chap  died.  Touchin'  story!  He  has  told  me  all  he  recollects — 
more  than  once — but  it  only  upsets  the  poor  boy.  I've  never  men- 
tioned it,  not  for  years  now.  The  old  chap  must  have  boon  a  fine 
old  chap.     But  I've  told  you  all  the  boy  told  me.  at  the  time." 

"Ye-es.  I  remember  the  particulars,  generally.  You  said  tho 
row  wasn't  his  fault."  . 

"His  fault? — no,  indee<l!  The  fellow  drew  a  knife  upon  him. 
You  know  he  was  that  awful  miscreant,  Daverill.  There  wasn't  a 
crime  he  hadn't  committed.  But  old  Moses  killed  him — splendidly  I 
By  Jove,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that !  " 

"  Really,  Percy,  if  you  talk  in  that  dreadful  way,  I  won't  Uttea 
to  you." 

Can't  help  it,  my  dear,  can't  help  it\    Ywc^  \>Ad%  AJ^  ^ 


//, 
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such  a  'lamnable  beast  at  a  single  blow ! "    The  undertone  in 
Mr.  Fcllcw  went  on  speaking  to  hia  wife  may  have  contained  some 
particuliira  of  Daverill's  career,  for  she  said: — "  Well^ — I  can  under-    ' 
stand  jour  feeling.     But  wo  won't  talk  about  it  any  more,  pleasel  " 

Whereto  the  reply  was : — "  All  right,  my  dear.     I'll  bottle  up.    j 
Supposi'  we  turn  round.     It's  high  time  to  be  getting  home,"     So 
the   chairman    put   energies  into   a    return    towards    the    tuauel-    ' 
But  for  all  that,  the  '"■^''  ™eii»  ha/.]t  in  the  subject,  or  its  neighboui^    i 
liooil.     ■■  Wasn't  he  )  with  that  old  Mrs.  Alibone 

at  Chorlton — Dave's  .  >elieve.     At  least,  he  always 

calls  h<.T  so." 

"  A  J  nt  Uaria  I  his  Aunt  Maria.     He  was — 

or  had   been — Aun't  .     But  people  said   as  little    { 

about  that  as  they  a  q  an  absentee  at  Norfolk  Isl- 

and—a   convict.     Tl  married — old  Alibone — he's    i 

the  great  authority  'im  found  it  out  when  tbey 

came    to   Chorlton    1  very    old    lady's — what's   ha    I 

"ilrs.  Marrable."  Here  Mrs.  Pellcw  suddenly  became  luminous 
about  the  facts,  owing  to  a  connecting  link.  "Of  course!  Mrs, 
Marrable  was  the  twin  sifter." 

"A— oh  yes!— the  twin  ^isler.  ...  T  remember  ...  at  loasl. 
I  don't.     Nol  sun.  that  I  do.  iiriyliow  !  " 

"Foolish  man!  Can't  you  remfnibcr  the  lovely  old  lady  at  Clo 
Dalrymple's  ?  .  .  ." 

"She  was  the  one  I  carrietl  upstairs.  1  should  rather  think  I 
did  recollect  her.     She  weighed  nothing." 

"Ob  yes— j/OH  remember  all  about  it.  Mrs.  Marrable "s  twia 
sister  from  Australia." 

"Of  course!  Of  coiirs«>!  Only  I'd  forgotten  for  the  moment 
what  it  was  I  didn't  remember.     Cut  along!  " 

"  I  was  not  saying  anything." 

"  Xo — but  you  were  just  going  to." 

"  Well- 1  was.     It  was  her  grave  In  Chorlton  Churchyard." 

"  That  what  f  " 

"  That  Clwcn  and  our  girl  went  to  put  the  Howers  on.  three  weel;> 
ago." 

"  By-lhe-liy.  when  arc  the  honoymooncrs  coming  back?" 

"The  Crespiguys!  Verj-  soon  now;  I  should  think.  They  wert 
still  at  Sienn  when  Owen  heard  from  Dorothy  last,  and  it  was  un- 
bearably hot.  even  there." 

"I  (hought  Cis  wrote  to  Tlo\\>- "v'ci'^W'CTvie." 
"  A'ot  the  last  IcUer.    TW>-  -kcw  at 'Otvt ^V^V-^^i^^vivivi  \^^^«^. 
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That's  what  you're  thinking  of.  Cis  wrote  to  her  there,  then.  It 
was  another  letter." 

"  'Spose  I'm  wrong !  I  meant  the  letter  where  she  told  how  the 
very  old  lady  walked  with  them  to  the  grave." 

"  Old  Mrs.  Marrahle.  Yes — and  old  Mrs.  Alihone  had  to  go  in 
the  carriage,  because  of  her  foot,  or  something.  She  has  a  bad  foot. 
That  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  That  letter  was  to  Fiesole.  You 
do  get  so  mixed  up." 

"  Expect  I  do.    Fancy  that  old  lady,  though,  at  ninety-eight  I " 

"Yes — fancy  I  Owen  said  she  was  just  as  strong  this  year  as 
last.  She'll  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  do  believe.  Why — the  other 
old  woman  at  Chorlton  is  over  seventy!  Her  daughter — or  is  it 
niece?    I  never  know.  .  .  ." 

"  Didn't  Cis  say  she  spoke  of  her  as  *  my  mother '  f  " 

"  No — that  was  the  twin  sister  that  died.  But  she  always  spoke 
to  her  as  *  mother.' " 

"  Oh  ah — that  was  what  Cis  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of. 
Rather  a  puzzling  turn  out!     But  I  say.  .  .  ." 

**  What  ?  .  .  .  Wait  till  we  get  out  of  the  noise.  What  were  you 
going  to  say  ? " 

"Isn't  her  head  rather  ...  I  mean, doesn't  she  show  signs  of  . .  ." 

"  Senile  decay  ?    No.     What  makes  you  think  that  f  " 

"  Of  course,  /  don't  know.  I  only  go  by  what  our  girl  said.  Of 
course,  Owen  Torrens  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
London — or  anywhere,  for  that  matter!  And  it  may  have  been 
nothing  but  that." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean  now.  *  Glorious  Angel.'  I  don't 
think  anything  of  that.  .  .  .  Isn't  that  the  children  there — 
by  the  Pelicans  ? " 

It  was,  apparently.  A  very  handsome  young  man  and  a  very 
pretty  girl,  who  must  have  been  only  sixteen — as  her  parents  could 
not  be  mistaken — but  she  looked  more.  Both  were  evidently  enjoy- 
ing both,  extremely;  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  further  from  their 
thoughts  than  losing  sight  of  one  another. 

Says  Mrs.  Pellew  from  her  chariot : — "  My  dear,  what  an  endless 
time  you  have  been  away!  I  wish  you  wouldn't.  It  makes  your 
father  so  fidgety."  Whereupon  each  of  these  two  young  people 
says : — "  It  wasn't  me."  And  either  glances  furtively  at  the  other. 
No  doubt  it  was  both. 

"  Never  mind  which  it  was  now,  but  tell  me  about  old  Mrs.  Mar- 
rable  at  Chorlton.  I  want  to  know  what  it  was  she  called  your 
Aunt  Owen." 

"  Yes — tell  about  Granny  Marrowbone,"  says  the  young  man. 
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The  Kirl  tea 

lifies:— "Her  Glorioup  Angel.    When  we  first  waU 

into  til.-  Cotta, 

re.     What  she  said  was :— '  Here  comes  my  Gknious 

Angi-i!'     Well!— why  shouldn't  BheT'                                                       | 

"  Kh<'  alwayt  calls  her  that,"  says  the  young  mail.                              J 

aii.vthiiif-  the  least  out  of  the  way."    Mrs.  Pellew  then  expUins  to 

hor  daiinhter,  not  without  toleration  for  an  erratic  judgment — to 

into  hiy  head  that  old  Mrs.  Mairahle  is  not  quite  ...     Oh  no— not    * 

that  she  ii  failing,  J.     '                          ,..             ^   .          . 

lU  1  .  .  .    uniy,  perUBpa,  not    | 

60  flviir  aa  .  .  .    Of                               1 

The  t-irl  looks  at  * 

IT  hJB  opinion.     He  gii-ea  it 

with   n   cheerful  Uv 

rann.v    Marrowbone    off   her 

ehiinip  '.     As  sound  i 

;'6  called  Lady  Torrens  her 

Glorious  Angel  ever 

et.     Oh  no—gheS  all  right." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Pel-- 

— sort  of  expression.     Very 

npplieiilile,  aa  thingt 

vaeon  for  alarm  I     Certainly    ' 

"You  know; 

"sajB^ 

ia  new,  and  naturally  knows    ' 

mill  Ciiii  Icll  liiT  p.ire!ii*;, — "you  kni;w  there  is  i 
slinlilr-i  R.;i.nii  f.ir  iipprclnn^iou  as  long  lis  there  is  no  delusion. 
Kviii  ihiri  wr  \v.i\,-  1,1  discriitiiiLule  frtn'fully  between  tiseJ  or  per- 
ni;iii.-iit.  a.hisi.iiis  ;,ii.].  .  ." 

"Sluil  up.  inini.-i.:-  sii.vs  Ikt  falli.T.     "  Wliiit'^  tjiat   striking;" 

Tlu-  .vonnj.'  nuiii  l.u.ks  nt  his  wiUch— is  afraid  it  must  K-  sevrn. 
Tlu-  elder  ;^upposo*  tliyt  soiue  of  the  party  don't  want  to  Ix;  late  for 
dimiLT.  Tlu-  ,v>iung  lady  says :— "  Well— I  got  it  all  out  of  a  book." 
And  iiiT  mother  says:—"  Now,  jdease  don't  dawdle  any  more.  Go 
the  Aii'n  way.  and  sw  fi>r  ihe  Ciirriajic."  Whereupon  the  yomig 
people  niiike  off  at  sjH'ed  up  the  slops  to  the  lerraee,  imd  a  hrown 
benr  on  ihr-  loji  uf  lil.^  pole  lluuks  ihev  are  hiirrviiip  to  pive  him  a 
1.1,11,  !i]id  is  disillu,.ioi„.d.  Jlr.  Pvllew  ae<-<.mi.aiiies  his  wife,  bill  as 
ihey  ^'o  (iiiiek  they  do  not  talk,  and  tlie  slorv  hears  no  fiirther  dis- 
couneet.'d  chat.  Nor  does  it  lu-iir  any  more  when  the  turnstiles  are 
pasw^d  and  the  carri^ifie  is  reaehed. 

Soon  out  of  Mtdil— il.iU  ■■arriajiel  Anil  with  il  vanishes  the  last 
chanee  of  knouin^-  any  move  of  Dave  and  Dolly  and  their  eounlrv 
Granny.  And  when  the  i>re.-eiil  writer  went  to  look  for  SapiJS 
Court,  he  found— a>  he  has  told  veil- onlv  a  tea-shop,  and  the  lea 
was  bad. 

But  if  i'ver  you  pi>  to  Chorlton-nnder-Bradlniry,  go  to  the  ehureh- 
ynrd  and  hunt  up  tlic  (jraves  of  old  Mrs.  Picture  and  Grannj-  Mar- 
ron-lioiie. 


NOTE  BY  BIN! 
llie  dtacrepancj- i 
Tvilh  the  sweep  i 
giTen  la  "  Josepi 
Linnet  knocked 
|irc'9cnl  version. 
War'ilc'a  finhlhig  penoa, 

oppni.c.uL      B,      - 


toliBve  noticed 
IU17  ot  Moses  Wardle's  fight   ^ 

of  tliusamc  incident 
;  to  Die  latter,   tlie  Haule^  i 
1848-49.     Aecorillag  to  tbia   j 
somen' here   nithin   Ho«ea   ' 
say  lOisu  nt  Inlest. 

in  assigning  Bob  Brelilc  to  him  as  aa 
Bri'Mic  was  in  his  prime  somculiere  iiboul  the  dulc  of 
I'eiliaps  the  «mlior  nieiiiit  Tom  Pndanck.  Wecould 
■t  oirors  of  lliis  soil  if  the  books  came  lo  this  shop  in 
;ige  of  duvelopmi^lil. 


WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN'S  NOVELS 

"Why  All  This  Popularity?"  asks  E.  V.  Lucas,  writ- 
ing in  the  Outlook  of  De  Morgan's  Novels.  He  answers: 
De  Morgan  is  "almost  the  perfect  example  of  the  humorist; 

certainly  the  completest  since  Lamb.  .  .  .  Humor,  how- 
ever, is  not  all.  ...  In  the  De  Morgan  world  it  is  hard  to  find 
an  unattractive  figure.  .  .  .  The  charm  of  the  young  women, 
all  brave  and  humorous  and  gay,  and  all  trailing  clouds 
of  glory  from  the  fairyland  from  which  they  have  just  come/' 

JOSEPH  VANCE 

The  story  of  a  great  sacrifice  and  a  life-long  love. 

**Tbe  book  of  the  last  decade;  the  best  thing  in  fiction  since  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy ;  must  take  its  place  as  the  first  great  English 
novel  that  has  appeared  in  the  twentieth  century."— LKWI»  MBLVUXB 
in  Nfw  York  Timt*  Saturday  Rtview. 

AUCE-FOR-SHORT 

The  romance  of  an  unsuccessful  man,  in  which  the  long 
buried  past  reappears  in  London  of  to-day. 

"If  any  writer  of  the  present  era  is  read  a  half  century  hence,  a 
quarter  century,  or  even  a  decade,  that  writer  is  William   De  Morgan. 
—Boston  Transcript. 

SOMEHOW  GOOD 

How  two  brave  women  won  their  way  to  happiness. 
•*  A  book  as  sound,  as  sweet,  as  wholesome,  as  wise,  as  «ny  in  tlM 
range  of  fiction."—  Tkt  Nation, 

IT  NEVER  CAN  HAPPEN  AGAIN 

A  story  of  the  great  love  of  Blind  Jim  and  his  little  daugh- 
ter, and  of  the  affairs  of  a  successful  novelist. 

**  De  Mors^an  at  his  very  best,  and  how  much  better  his  t>est  is  than 
the  work  efany  novelist  of  the  past  thirty  years.*'— TiU  Jndependtnt, 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  DISHONOR 

A  very  dramatic  novel  of  Restoration  days. 

**A  marvelous  example  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  inexhaustible  fecundity 
of  invention.  .  .  .  Shines  as  a  romance  quite  as  much  as*JoMpa 
Vanct  *  does  among  realistic  nost\%y—CkicAgo  Record'HeraU, 

A  UKELY  STORY 

*'  Kegrins  comfortably  enough  with  a  little  domestic  quarrel  in  a 
studio.  .  .  .  The  story  shifts  suddenly,  however,  to  a  brilliantly 
told  tragedy  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  emtiodied  in  a  girl's  portrait. 
.  .  .  The  many  readers  who  like  Mr.  De  Morgan  wiU  enjoy  this  charm- 
ing fancy  greatly."— A^«o  York  Sum, 

A  Likely  Story ^  $'-35  «^^  /  the  others,  $i.ys  *^^' 

WHEN  GHOST  MEETS  CHOST 

The  most  "  De  Morganish  "  of  all  his  stories.  The  scene 
is  England  in  the  fifties.    86^ pages.    $t.6o  net. 

•*•  A  thirty-two  psse  illustrated  leaflet  about  Mr.  De  Morfsn.  with 
complete  reviews  of  his  first  four  books,  sent  on  request. 
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EAN-CHRISTOPHE             ■ 

Br  ttOMAIN  HOLLAND                                  ■ 

Translated    from    the    French    by    Giurar    Cankan.      In    H 
three  Tolunes,  each  $1.50  ncL                                                          ^| 

This 
the  scr 
of  the  ..,     1 

at   trilogy,  the  life  story  of  a  tniisiciar.  at  first  ^H 
m  of  musical  circles  in  Paris,  has  come  to  be  one   ^1 
t  discussed  books  aniong  literary  circles  in  France    ^m 

Each                                                      ! 
vidual    i 

idition  has  its  own  mdi-    H 
without  the   other,    and'  ■ 

comes  tu  _ 

■ 

The  Ih 
included  _... 

s  of  thi  French  votumtt     ■ 

3PHE                                        1 

jth—Reiolt                            H 

IN  PARIS                             fl 

Thb 

Wa 

■rETTE— TsE  Hods*                ^ 

JEAN-CHRISTOPHE:  JOURNEY'S  END 

Lot-e    and    1'riendshlp— The     Bibnixg    Bush— The    Nei 
Dawn 

Some  Xolezt.'orlhy  CoiniiwnU 

■•  -Hals  off.  gf niltinen— a  gcniu'i,'     '.     One  may  mention  'Jein-Chri. 

tophe'   in   Ibe   same   hr<;alli   with    Raliac's  -Lost    lllusiong';   it  i,  as   bi 

as  that.      .      I<  i!  moderate  praise   lo  call   it  »ith   Edmund  Gosse   'Ih 
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By     CONINGSBY     "DAWSON 


The  Garden  Without  Walk 

The  story  of  the  adventures  in  love  of  the  hero  till  his 
thirtieth  year  is  as  fascinating  as  are  the  three  heroines. 
His  Puritan  stock  is  in  constant  conflict  with  his  Pagan 
imagination.     Ninth  printing.     11.35  net 

"Never  did  hero  find  himself  the  adored  of  three  more  enchanting 
heroines.  A  book  which  will  deserve  the  popularity  it  is  certain  to 
achieve." — Th€  Independent. 

*'Mr.  Dawson  has  dared  splendidly  to  write,  in  a  glorious  abandon, 
a  story  all  interwoven  with  a  glow  of  romance  almost  medieval  in  its 

?agan   color,    yet   wholly    modern   in    its   import." — Samuel   Abbott,    in 
'he  Boston  Herald. 

"All  vivid  with  the  color  of  life:  a  novel  to  compel  not  only  absorbed 
attention,  but  long  remembrance.  — The  Boston   Transcript. 

"The  most  enjoyable  first  novel  since  De  Morgan's  'Jos^h  Vance.'  ** 

— J.  B.  Kerfoot,  in  Life. 

The  Raft 

A  stor^  of  high  gallantry,  which  teaches  that  even  mod- 
ern life  IS  an  affair  of  courageous  chivalry.  The  story  is 
crowded  with  over  thirty  significant  characters,  some 
whimsical,  some  tender,  some  fanciful;  all  are  poignantly 
real  with  their  contrasting  ideals  and  purposes. 


««* 


'The    Raft"    is    a    panorama    of    everyday,    available 
romance.    Just  ready.     11.35  net. 

Florence  on  a  Certain  Night  (and  Other  Poems) 

12mo.    11.25  net. 

•*Thc   work  of  a  true  lyric  poet  who  'utters  his  own  souL*  ** 

— Literary  Digest. 

"The  preeminent  quality  in  all  Mr.  Dawson's  verse  is  the  union  of 
delicacy  and  strength.  A  generation  which  has  all  but  forgotten  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  'to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world*  has 
great   need  of  this  sort  of  poetry." — Prox-idtnce  Journal. 
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HE  HOME  BOOK  OF  VERSE 

American  and  Engtiih  (isSoigiz) 
Compiled  )y  Bi;rton  E.  Ste*enson.  Collects  the  best  shot* 
poe  of  ihe  English  language— not  only  the  poelfy  every- 
bocl  ays  is  good,  but  also  the  verses  that  everybody 
reau,  (3743  pages;  India  paper,  i  vol..  8vo.  complete  au- 
thor,    tie  and  first  line  indices,  $7 .50  net;  carriage  4a  ci 

rehensive  and  representative  collecliot 
^nttlish   poetry   ever   published,    including 
e  1. 100  authors. 
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DEUGHTFUL  POCKET  ANTHOLOGIES 


THI  GARLAND  OP  CHILDHOOD 


TBI  OrtM  XOAO 


TBI  VISTA  or  KNGUSH  VCRSE 


THE  PRUNDLT  TOWN 


LTTTESS  THAT  Lns 


poms  rOK  TKAVUXIRS 


THE  romC  OLD'WOBLD 
THE  POCTIC  NIW-WOKLD 
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STANDARD  CONTEMPORARY  NOVELS 

WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN'S  JOSEPH  VANCE 

The  story  of  a  great  sacrifice  and  a  lifelong  love.    Over 
fourteen  printings.    $1.7$- 
#*•  List  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  other  novels  sent  on  application. 

PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD'S  THE  HON.  PETER  STIRLING 

This  famous  novel  of  New  York  political  life  has  gone 
through  over  fifty  impressions.    $1.50. 

ANTHONY  HOPE'S  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA 

This  romance  of  adventure  has  passed  through  over  sixty 
impressions.    With  illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson.    $1.50. 

ANTHONY  HOPE'S  RUPERT  OF  HENTZAU 

This  story  has  been  printed  over  a  score  of  times.  With 
illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson.    $1.50. 

ANTHONY  HOPE'S  DOLLY  DIALOGUES 

Has  passed  through  over  eighteen  printings.  With  illustra- 
tions by  H.  C.  Christy.    $1.50. 

CHARLES  BATTELL  LOOMIS'S  CHEERFUL  AMERICANS 

B^  the  author  of  '*  Poe*s  Raven  in  an  Elevator"  and  "A 
HolidayTouch."  With  24  illustrations.   Tenth  printing.  $1.25. 

MAY  SINCLAIR'S  THE  DIVINE  FIRE 

By  the  author  of  **The  Helpmate,"  etc.  Fifteenth  printing. 
I1.50. 

BURTON  E.  STEVENSON'S  MARATHON  MYSTERY 

This  mystery  story  of  a  New  York  apartment  house  is 
now  in  its  seventh  printing,  has  been  republished  in  England 
and  translated  into  German  and  Italian.  With  illustrations 
in  color.    $1.50. 

E.  L.  VOYNICirS  THE  GADFLY 

An  intense  romance  of  the  Italian  uprising  against  the 
Austrians.    Twenty-third  edition.    $1.25. 

DAVID  DWIGHT  WELLS'S  HER  LADYSHIPS  ELEPHANT 

With  cover  by  Wm.  Nicholson.  Eighteenth  printing.  $1.25. 

C  N.  and  A.  M.  WILU  AMSON'S  UGHTNING  CONDUCTOR 

Over  thirty  printings.    $1.50. 

C  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON'S  THE  PRINCESS  PASSES 

Illustrated  by  Edward  Penfield.     Eighth  printing.    $1.50. 
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BY    INEZ   HAYNES   GILLMORE 

ANGEL  ISLAND 

With  a  illustrations  by  John  Rai.    fi.35  net. 

This  strange,  picturesque  iDmance,  witli  its  deep  underljrtng 
significance,  won  praise  from  sucli  high  aulhorities  as  TjG 
Bookmaa,  Tht  Evening  Post.  The  Times  Rrvievi,  Tke  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald,  and  Tke  Button  Transcript ,  the  last  o£ 
which  says,  ■' Fine  types  of  men  ,  .  .  the  five  women  are 
magnificent  creatures,  .  .  .  Always  the  story  carries  it- 
seir  but  always  it  is  pregnant  with  the  larger  suggeslioQ, 
which  gives  it  its  place  in  feminist  lileratiirc." 

PHOEBE  AND  ERNEST  ^ 

With  30  iUnstratians  by  R.   F.  Sciiabelitz.     $1.35  net. 
Parents  will  recognise  themselves  in  the  story,  and  laugh 
understandingly  with,  and  soicetimes  at.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 

anil  their  children.  Phoebe  and  Ernest. 
;•  We  must  so  back  lo  T.ouitn  Oicoll  for  their  equals. "-SoJ/on  Advrr. 
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PHOEBE,  ERNEST,   AND  CUPID 

niustrati;il  by  R.   F.   StuAHEi.rrz.     81.35  net. 
In  this  sequel  to  Ihe  popular  "  Fhoebe  and  Ernest."  each 
of  these  delightful  young  folk  goes  to  the  allar. 
■■To  all  Jaded  readers  of  problem  novels,  to  all  weary  wayfiirers  on 


JANEY 

Illustrated  by  hi>\  C.   Williamson.     $1.25  net. 
"  Being  the  record  of  a  short  interval  in  the  journey  thru 
life  and  the  struggle  with  society  of  a  little  girl  of  nine." 
iiithfiilhumnnnati 
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BOOKS    BY    BEULAH    MARIE   DIX 

MOTHER'S  SON.    A  Novel 

The  story  of  the  redemption  of  a  spendthrift  German 

"toy    soldier,"    exiled    to   America.     The    heroine    is    the 

author's  *Betty-Bide-at-Home"  grown  up  and  become  a 

successful  playwright.    There -is  considerable  humor.    The 

scenes  are   mostly  Boston  and  vicinity  and  New  York. 

Just  published.     ($1.35  net.) 

Boston  Transcript:  "Straightforward  and  swiftly  the  story  mores  from 
its  happy  bc^nninff  to  its  happy  ending  .  .  .  The  heroine,  that  delight- 
ful  " Betty- Bidc-at-Home"  .  .  .  that  delicious  femininity  that  makes  her 
80  appealing  ...  a  charming  romance  .  .  .  Through  the  story^  oif 
his  redemption  shines  the  glory  of  youth,  its  courage,  its  high  optimisii:^ 
its  unconquerable  faith  in  itself  .  .  .  nne  as  is  the  novel  technically, 
it  is  even  finer  in  its  silent  insistence  upon  an  ideal  of  love  and  of 
marriage." 

THE  FIGHTING  BLADE.    A  Romance 

The  hero,  a  quiet,  boyish  German  soldier  serving  Crom- 
well, loves  a  little  tomboy  Royalist  heiress.  3rd  printing, 
($1.30  net.) 

New  York  Tribune:  "Lovers  of  this  kind  of  fiction  will  find  here  aU 
they  can  desire,  and  it  is  all  of  excellent  quality.** 

New  York  Times:  "The  freshness  of  youth  and  of  life  and  of  the 
joy  of  living.** 

Chicago  fnter-Ocean:  "The  best  historical  romance  the  man  who  writes 
these  lines  has  read  in  half  a  dozen  years.** 

ALLISON'S  LAD,  and  Other  Martial  Interludes 

Including  "The  Hundredth  Trick,"  "The  Weakest  Link,* 
"The  Snare  and  the  Fowler,"  "The  Captain  of  the  Gate,** 
"The  Dark  of  the  Dawn."  One-act  war  plays;  all  the 
characters  are  men,  and  amateurs  have  acted  them 
successfully. 

Boston  Transcript:  "Her  technical  mastery  is  irreat.  but  her  spiritual 
mastery  is  greater.  For  this  book  lives  in  memory  .  .  .  Noble  passion 
holding  the  balance  between  life  and  death  is  the  motif  iharpljr  outlined 
and  vigorously  portrayed.  In  each  interlude  the  author  has  aeixed  upoa 
a  vital  situation  and  has  massed  all  her  forces." 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

FRIENDS  IN  THE  END 

A  tale  of  conflict  between  young:  folks  one  summer  in 
New  Hampshire.    Illustrated.    ($1.25  net.) 

Lix-ing  Age:  "Far  above  the  average  juvenile  ...  A  vivid  narrative* 
interesting  with  the  intensity  of  a  country  land  rights  feud  •  •  •  TW 
people  are  clearly  drawn  ...  a  true  atmosphere.' 

BETTY-BIDE-AT-HOME 

Bettv  gave  up  college  to  help  her  family,  but  learned 
several  things,  including  authorship,  at  home.  3rd  printing. 
($1.25  net.) 

Churchman:  "Among  the  season's  books  for  girls  it  easily  takes  fiiat 
place." 
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NEW  B(OKS  ON  THE  LIVING  ISSUES  BY  LIVING 
MEN   AND  WOMEN 

The  Home  University  Library 

Cloth  Bound  5UC  pei  volume  net ;  by  mail  56g. 
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Foinis  about   THE  HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
Every  volume  is  absolulely  new.   and  specially 
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VOLUMES  ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART  NOW  READY 


Frencli  Litera-      Dt.  Johni 


Uniln 

ture— B,  G.  L.  STK.\cntv. 
Architecture 

By  \V.  K.  Lethapv. 
Madiacval  Engliih  Literature 

By  Pcol,  \V,  p.  Ker, 
Modern  Engliih  Literaturs 

By  G.  H    Maib. 
The  Engliih  Language 

BsL.  I>HK.,ALL  Smith. 
Shakeipeare 

By  John  Ma'^efifli-. 
Great  American  Writer* 

BtW    P.TRI.\T(i?<>H\KH-.KI\E. 

WHting  Cngliih  Proie 


knd  Hit  Circle 


Bt  lot 
The  Victorian  Age  in  Litem' 

lure— Br  G.  K.  Chestekton. 
The  Literature  of  Gennanj 

Bt   ].  G.   KOBKBTSON. 

Painter*  and  Painting 

Bi  Fhfdkrick  Wfdm.jre. 
Shelley,    Godwin,    and    theii 

Circle— By  H.  N.  Bbaiu   obi. 
Ancient  Art  and  Ritual 

Euripidei  and  Hi*  Age 
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